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LORD LAWRENCE 

CHAPTER I. 

' EARLV LIFE. iSlI — 1829. 

Nowhere within the circuit of the British Islands is a more inte- 
resting, a more vigorous, or a more strongly marked tj-pe of characte" 
to be found than among the inhabitants of the North and North-east 
of Ireland. The people who have sprung from that sturdy raLKture 
of Scotch and Irish blood are not without their conspicuous faults. 
No race which is at once so vigoious and so mixed is ever free from 
them. A suspiciousness and caution which often verges on selfish- 
ness, an ambition which is as quiet as it is intense, a slow and un- 
loveable calculation of consequences, these are some of the drawbacks 
which those who know and love them best are willing to admit. On 
the other hand, there have been found amongst the Scoto-Irish men 
who, under the most widely different ciicumstances, in Great Britain 
Itself, in that ‘Greater Biilain ’ whieh lies across the Atlantic, and 
amongst our widely scattered dcpciiclcncies, last, not least, in that 
greatest dependency of all, our Indi.in Empire, have rendered the 
noblest sen ice to the State as iniicpul soldiers, as iigorous adminis- 
trators, as wise and fai-seeing stalc-,mcn Among the Scoto-Irish 
there have been found men who have combined in their own persons 
much of the rich humour and the strong affections, the vivacity and 
the versatility, the genius and the genciosity of the tjpical Irishman, 
with the patience and the prudence, llie dcvotionand the self-reliance, 
voi. I. , 8 
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the stem motalfe and the simple feiih of the typical Scotchman. In 
<^»me fatnilies one of these national types £eeni» to predominate 
throughout almost to the exclusion of the other. In ochets the 
members differ much among thtmseb'es ; one conforming, mainly, 
to the Scotch, another to the Irish type of character, although each 
may manage to retain somL-thing wk.ch is most distinciire of the other. 
ThiT lint would 'ecm to have been the case with the hercti.fcre little 
knoTTO family which the names of Henry and John Lawrence have 
made a hou- e-hold word vritb Englishmen wherever they are to be 
femnd, and whicle it may safely be predicted, will be loved and 
honoured, so long as England retains any reverence for what is great 
and good. 

In the wide cir^'k of that illustrious brotherhood whith 'prung 
from the marria,'e of .■vlei.ander Lawrence and Letitia Catherine 
Kno3s,it b) hardh fanciful to say that Henry Lawrence wa.s essentially 
an Irishman, but with a sub-tratuin of those deeper and stern _r 
qualities which we generally condder to be Scotch; that John i.as 
essentially a Scotchman, but possessed also much of what is truly 
loveable and admirable m the V pical Irishman. A study of the 
character of two gifted brothers, so like and yet so unlike, would ha\e 
been of deep interest csen if ‘it had been the will of Providence tli.nt 
they should have liie-d and died, as their grandfather had lived anJ 
died before them, aiuidst the petty interests and the monotonous 
routine of the quiet town of Coleraine. But this was not to be. In 
the strange vich-itud-, of human fortune, the two brothers, differing 
widely as they did in aptitudes and temperament, and separated from 
each other in very early life, i.'ere brought together again m India : 
the one from the Army, the other from the Cinl Semce, to sit at the 
same Council Board, and to rule in concert that huge and warlike 
province w hich, a y ear or tw o before, had seemed to threaten the very- 
existence of our Indian Linpire. They were to rule that huge pro- 
vince, m sjute of their mutual differences, with unbroken success. 
When, at last, the differences became unbearable, like the patriarch 
of old and his younger relative, they were to ‘agree to differ,’ each 
going on his diffeicnt path, but still united, each to each, in their 
punty of jjurpose, in their simplicity of character, and in their love 
for the people of India ; each appreciating the other’s gifts, each 
doing full justice to the other’s aims, and each retaining, as it will be 
my happiness to show, in spite of many heartburnings, his brotherly 
affection for the other to the very end. 
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Each was to be called off in a measuie, or for the lime, fiom his 
proper calling The elder brother, the ardent aitilleijman, was, m 
comparatively early life, to drop the soldier and to take to civil work 
and after living to be named, should he suivive Loid Canning, the 
provisional Governoi Geneial of India, w as destined, while defending 
against desperate odds the capital of his province, to die at last a 
soldiei’s death, belov ed as no Enghshman m India has been belov ed 
befoie 01 since 

The younger brother, who had been boin a soldiei, but whom 
Providence oi Fate had willed should be a civilian, was destined, 
during his biilhant govcinmenl of the Punjab, to domoic in the hour 
of our utmost peiil than any meie soldier could have done , to tell 
some of the biavest geneials that what thej thought impossible he 
would make possible , to call foith aimed men, as it wi.ie, by thou- 
sands fiom the giound, and to launch them, one aftei the othei, at 
that distant spot vvheie his insight told him that an cmpiie must be 
lost or w on , then, to rule the empne he had done so much to save , 
and, last of all, to die in a iipc old age, suiiounded by those most 
deal to him, and to be bulled, amidst the legiets of a nation, in 
Westminster Abbe}, honouied, perhaps, as no Anglo Indian has 
befoie been honouied , a man who ncvei swam with the stream, 
who bravel} strove to stem the cuiient, and, legaidlcss alike of 
popular and of aiistociatic favour, pleaded with his latest bieath for 
what he thought to be light and just To the biogiaphv of men 
whose lives have been so stiangcly chccqueied, of niLiiwho have not 
so much made history as become, as it wcie, a histoi) m themselves, 
belongs of inherent right the highest mteiest and importance alike of 
histoiy and of biography 

The life of the elder brother has been long since wiitten, in the 
greater part at least, b) one who knew him well It has fillen to mv 
lot, under disadvamages which neithei I nor my readers aie Iikclj to 
undervalue, to attempt the biography of the younger Duiing the 
moie eventful peiiod of Loid Lavvience’s life, I knew him only, as 
most Enghshmen know him now, from his deeds But duimg his 
last few years, it was my happiness to know him well , and I am 
speaking the simple truth when I say that, to converse with a man 
who had done such deeds, and yet seemed so utterly unconscious of 
them j who had such vast stoics of Indian knowledge, and yet gave 
them forth as though he vveie a leainci lathei than a teacher , who 
was brave and sliong and rough as a giant, but tender as a woman 
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and simple as a child, seemed to me then, and seems still, to have 
been a privilege foi which, if one was not a gieat deal the better, 
one w ould deserv e to be a great deal the w orse If I am able to de- 
senbe John Lawrence in any degiee as I have often seen him, and as 
I trust a careful study of his voluminous correspondence, and the 
hel]), siven fieelj to me m conversation by his relations, his friends, 
and his opponenis, have revealed him to me, I shall not have wiitten 
m vain ith greater skill with much greater knowledge, his bio- 
graphy might, undoubtedlv, have been written by one and by anothei 
who, unlike mvstlf, had known him throughout his life, and who have 
perhaps a know ledge of India only less than John Lawrence himself , 
but I venture to think that it could scarcely have been written bv 
any one vuth a kccnci ‘•cnsc of responsibility or with a moic genuine 
enthusiasm 

\nd heie, once for all, let me remark — and then I will, as far as 
possible, dismiss the biographei to the place which, in any good 
biography, he ought to hold — that the spiiit in which I have endea 
voured to study my subject is not the spirit of one who feais the simple 
truth John Lawience was nothing if he was not tiuthful , he was 
transparent as the dav , and my highest aim has been to render to so 
‘heroically simple’ a ch^ractci that homage which is its due— the 
homage of unalloyed tiuth So fti as I have been able to avoid it, I 
have toned down nothing I have exhibited his character in all its 
lights and shades Ihc life of Lord Lawience could not have been 
lived by any such perfect, by any such unexceptionable, I might add 
by am such insipid characteis, as it is the delight of many bio- 
giapheis to portiav If it be true, as one who was not likely to feel 
much sympath’ foi Lord 1 avrences character has observed, that 
‘great rcvolutionsaic not made by greased caitridge"!, much less is it 
true that John Lawrence could have done one half of what he did 
had he regulated his life by conventional standards, or had he known 
how to adapt his opinions and his practices to those which weie most 
in favour at the hour If John Lawrence had, m his best days, the 
strength and the courage of a giant, happily, for the mttiest of his 
biography, he had also something of the rough humour, of the 
boisterous pranks, of the wild spirit of adventure which we usually 
associate with the Norwegian Tioll. He always said, as the letters 
I shall quote will abundantly show, exactly v^hat he thought He 
always acted — as every action of his life will piove —exactly as he 
spoke He laised against himself, as eveiy siiong lulci, as every 
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vigorous refoimer, as every great man must inevitably do, not a few 
enemies ; he attached to himself, by the self-same processes, and for 
the self-same reasons, ti oops of most devoted and most loyal friends. 
Those, then, who would see John Lawrence not as he was, but as, 
perchance, they think he ought to have been, must go elsewhere. 
Therugged lineaments and the deep furrows of his grand countenance — 

For his face 

Deep scars of thunder had entrenched, and care 
Sat on his faded check, hut under blows 
Of dauntless courage — 

are a pictuie, which he who luns may read, of the grand and rugged 
character which lay beneath it, and which it has been my highest aim 
to strive faithfully to reproduce. 

The father of John Lawrence was just such a man, and had lived 
just such a life, as might liave been expected of the father of such a 
son. His life had been one continuous stiiiggle with an unkind fate. 
Hairbieadth escapes, moving accidents by flood and field ; brave 
deeds innumerable, often handsomely acknowledged by his superiors, 
but requited scantily or not at all ; the seeds of disease sow’ii by ex- 
posure and by his many wounds , the prolonged pinch of poverty ; 
a keen sense of slighted merit, and a spiiit naturally proud, yet com- 
pelled to stoop to ask as a favour what he felt to be his right, and to 
remind his employers of deserts of which they should rather have 
been the first to icmind him : these and other elements of the kind 
go to make up the tragedy of his hard and weathcr-hoaten life. He 
was fortunate in one thing onl), that he had sons whose deeds were 
destined to be better icquitcd than his had been, and whose lives, 
enshrined in the memories of their grateful countrymen, have com- 
pelled, and, it may be, w ill, to all future time, compel them, to inquire 
what manner of man was the father from whom they came 

Sir Herbert Edw-ardes, m his life of Sir Henry Lawience, has 
preserved the long roll of Alexander Lawrence’s services, recorded 
chiefly by his own indignant pen. It is unnecessaiy, theicfore, here 
to do more than glance at them. Left an orphan, at the early age 
of ten, to the care of his sifters at Coleraine, Alexander Lawrence, 
impatient of restiaiiit and athirst for adventure, went off in his seven- 
teenth year, without a commission, as a volunteer to India. It was 
four full years before he was allowed to purchase the commission 
which his merits had long since won. But in those four years he 
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had managed to see as much acti\e-.eivice in the field and to receive 
as many hard knocks as \\ ould have entitled him, novv adaj s, to hasten 
home to receive a dozen snoids of honour, and a dozen addresses 
of congratulation at a dozen public dinners As a lieutenant, he 
fought and distinguished himself near Seiingapatam, at Cochin, at 
Colombo, at the Canote iivei, and in the battle of Sedascci Finally, 
at the famous storming of Seiingapatam, he had a full opportunity 
of shoeing the stuff of which he was made 

On May 4, 1799, he volunteered, with thiee other lieutenants, to 
lead the foiloin hope at the stoiming of Tippu Sultan’s famous 
capital Of these foui, he was the one survivoi, and it was not his 
fault that he was so When he icached the top of the glacis he 
leceived a ball in his arm, which he carried with him to his giave 
But observing that his men weie standing still to form and fire when 
thej ought to have been lUshing in, he ran forwaid, wounded as he 
was, ‘from right to left of the reai lank of the forlorn hope, hurnh- 
ing to them to move on ’ When this had no effect, he ran througn 
their files to the fiont, calling out, ‘Now is the time for the breach ' ’ 
On reaching the toot of the bieach, he received a second ball, which 
carried off one fmgei, and shatteicd another into several pieces. 
But, even so, he did not give in till he had seen his men carry the 
breach Then, fainting fiom loss of Wood, he fell down where he 
was and lay scarcelv sensible, under the fiery raid day sun of 
Ma), till one of the soldicis of his own regiment, when the fighting 
was over, came stiolling over the spot, and, recognising the uniform 
on what he supposed to be a dead man, turned hiS bodv over Seeing 
who It was, and observing that there was some life ‘ in the old dog 
)et,’ he carried him off, as best he could, on his shoulders to the 
camp, swearing, as he toiled along, that h'e would not do as much for 
any othei man of them ' 

It IS unneccssaiy to follow further his military career In one 
of his earlier campaigns, by lying on the wet ground at night, he had 
caught a fever, which gave him, at intervals, throughout the rest of his 
life many rough reminders , and, in 1809, he returned to England 
after fifteen years’ hard service, bioken down in health and still only 
a regimental captain His merits procured him one or two appoint- 
ments in England, and, as Lieutenant-Colonel of a veteran battalion 
at Ostend in 1815 he must have been within eaishot of the cannon- 
ade at Waterloo , a privilege exasperating enough to the man who 

■ Life of Si) H u>} I by Sir Herbert Edwndo, \ol 1 pp 4-6. 
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had stormed the bieach at Seiingapatam, and now 111 lam petitioned 
to be sent to the front When, at last, he was du\en to sell his 
commission for fear that, if he died, as then seemed liLelj , the price 
of It — the only worldly property he possessed — ivould be lost to his 
family, he obtained a pension of 100/ a year for his ivounds, a pit- 
tance which, as he giiml} lemaiked, would do little moie than pay 
his doctors ' This pension, it is pleasant 01 painful to add, was, not 
without frequent petitions from himself, afleiwards consideiabl) in- 
creased, and the old hcio did not die until he had sent forth m suc- 
cession five sons, all of the same sterling metal as himself, to the 
country to which he had given hi-: life 

‘ If you are ever brought before a court maitial, sir,’ he said some- 
what steinly to his son Geoige St Patrick, when leaving England, a 
man afteiwaids known to Sikhs and Vfghans alike as a model of cool 
courage and chivalrous honoui — ‘if jou aie ever brought before a 
court-martial, sii, never let me see your face again ’ ith greater 
pathos and with equal truth might the tough and tiavel-worn veteran 
have addressed each ont of his sons as he sent them off to the 
country which had proved so cruel a step mother to him, m the 
words that Viigil puts into the mouth of the Tiojan waiiior — 

Leain of )oui fathei to be gieat. 

Of otheis to be foitunate. 

One incident only of his life in England lequiies to be mentioned 
heie In the year 1809, shorth, that is, after he returned from 
India, he became Major of his legiment, the 19th Foot, which was, 
then or soon afterwards, quaiteicd at the small town of Richmond, 
111 Yorkshire, and it was while he was hving here, on Match 4, 1811, 
that John Laud Man, the sixth of his sons and the eighth of his 
children, was born. What wonder that, some lift) jears later, when 
Sir John Lawrence was returning home after the Mutiny, with his 
honours thick upon him, thinking, as well he might, that his career 
was over and that he had eained his lepose, he told a trusted friend, 
with a tinge of sadness, that one of his fiist visits would be to the 
place which had given him biith? What wonder, either, that the 
accident of his biith at an English town tempted more than one 
English statesman m the first burst of the national giief at Lord 
Lawrence’s death to claim the great Scoto-Iiishman as, in part at 
least, their own, and to point out in eloquent language that he had 
combined in his j:)eison the best social and moral characteristics of 
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the British Islands— lush boldness, Scotch caution, and English 
endurance 

But iihat of John Laiiience’s mother? What was her character, 
and 11 hat shiie had she m the moulding of her son? Here again 
lie are not left to surmise or inference alone For Sir Herbert 
Ldiiardcb quotes an account of her given him in after yens by ‘ one 
of her sons,’ 11 horn I hue no hesitation in pronouncing, fiom internal 
eiidencL, to haie been John Laurence himself ‘I should say,’ he 
mites, that, on the iihole, 11 e derived most of our metal from oui 
father Both ni) father and mother possessed much character She 
had great administiatiie qualities She kept the family together, and 
brought I's all up on lei) slendei means She kept the puise, and 
managed all domestic affairs When I was coming out to India, 

mv pool old molhei made me a speech somewhat to the following 
efli-ct — “I know }ou dont like advice, so I will not give )ou much 
But praj recollect two things Don t marry a woman who had not a 
good motliei, and don t be too lead) to speak )our mind It was the 
rock on which )Oui father shipwrecked his prospects ” 

One or two points call for notice here The mothei who spoke 
thus was a kno , the daughter of a Donegal clergjman, but de 
sccnd'‘d fioin the ‘icotth leformer She piided herself on hci 
descent, and simple, thrifty, homely, Godfearing as she was, her 
relation to the lefoimei was not that of blood alone She possessed 
that sound good sense and that steady perseverance which marks so 
man) of the Scotch settlers m Ulster If John Lawrence was nght 
m supposing that he owed ‘most of his metal,’ most, that is, of his 
courage and his militar) instincts, of his iron resolution, and his love 
of adventure, to his father, it is piobably not less true, whether he 
knew It 01 not, that he owed his shrewd common sense, his hatred 
of ostentation and of extravagance, and the vein of deep religious 
feeling, which displa)ed itself specially in his later life, but underla) 
the whole of it, to his mother The influence of a mother who could 
lollow uncom]ilainingl) from youth to age the fortunes or misfortunes 
of her somewhat impracticable and wayward husband, who could rear 
a famil) of twelve children on the scantiest means, and, wandering as 
she was obliged to wander from place to place, could yet hold them 
together and give them something in each successive residence which 
they could look upon as their ‘ home,’ is not to be measured by its 
immediate or ostensible results Men rarely understand — perhaps 
they aro incapable of understanding — the amount of patient endur- 
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ance, the thousand rubs and annojances, ^^hlch a long suffering wife 
or mother bears, and beais in silence, that the cuiient of the family 
life may flow smoothly on When she succeeds, her clfoits, as likely 
as not, pass unnoticed , they aie lost in her suer css Nor would 
she Mish It otherwise Wheie she fails, as fail sonictimes she must, 
on her falls the blame But the influence of surh a-noman is a 
living influence notwithstanding It is felt, not seen, unacknow- 
ledged, peihaps, but well undeistood It pervades the home life ; 
nay, when she is removed bv death, it is found to have made the 
home Itself, and it suivues, hencefoiward, as the genuine under- 
current in the lives of all those who have been happv enough to have 
been brought within its spheie One such influenre — the most 
sacred and most cheiished of all memoiies— it may have been the 
lot of one 01 anothei among mj icideis to have known, and some 
such influence, the same in kind, though not ciiliinlv m degree, I 
gathci from the letters which have come into m> hinds, was that of 
Letitia Kno\ 

Not that hei chaiactci was cspeciallj lovable 01 tcndei, or that 
the home she made w ould, now a da) s, be called a 5,enial 01 a happy 
home The domestic management seems to hist been Inid and 
un)ielding Iheie veic no luxuiies , haidly even wtic thcic any of 
the comforts of life It could not have been olhavvise The old 
Colonel’s veiy select hbiaiy, consisting chicfl) of his Josephus and 
his Rollm, was not such as to supply food foi )0ung minds which 
weie either inquisitive of histoiical fict like that of John, or full of 
imagination and sentiment like that of Heniy Lawiatce More 
pleasant than the Colonel’s libiai) must have been the stones of his 
adventuious life, told to his childien duiing then countiy walks 
More pleasant still must have been the nurser), wlieie ‘oldnui e 
Margaiet ’ ventuicd, in the children’s interest, to bieak the hard-and- 
fast rules of diet laid down by the higher authoiities foi the childien’s 
good. Pleasantest of all must have been the gentle influence of that 
‘Aunt Angel ’ who, foi many yeais, had her home with the Law- 
rences, and whose 100m was the favouiite resort of the whole family 
— one of those beautiful spirits which has learned call) m life to 
saciifice Itself, and is able at last to find iti own happiness m nothing 
but m that of others 

Portraits of Alexander Lawrence and of his wife still remain, and, 
apait from the interest attaching to their features as the parents of 
their childien, each has a touch of pathos or lomance peculiarly its own. 
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In the miniature of the biave old veteran which belongs to Sir 
George Lawrence, his eldest surviving son, besides the deep lines on 
the face which are a distinguishing mark of the Lawrence family and 
which are now known to the world in the features of the subject of 
this biograi'li}’, may be noticed, on the right cheek, the traces of a 
deep sabre-cut received in one of his earlier engagements, while the 
mere fragment of a right hand remaining to him recalls the stormer 
of Sermgapatam. 

The portrait of the mother is larger, and is in the possession of 
her younger son. General Richard Lawrence, a man whose prompti- 
tude and valour, as I shall heieafter show, did us good service in the 
Mutiny, alike at Scalcote and at Lahore. Simple in her life, and 
dependent in her old age upon ‘ the Lawrence fund,’ contributed by 
her sons, she steadfastly resisted all the entreaties of her family that 
she would have her portrait taken. Perhaps, she thought it a waste 
of money ; perhaps, in the eyes of a descendant of John Knox, it 
savoured of vanity or ostentation. But what she declined to do for 
her children, she was billing and anxious that they should do for her. 
So the daughter sat down close by her mother’s side. The painter 
worked away, and the ruse was not discovered till the portiait was 
well finished, and revealed, to the surprise of the aged mother, the 
features not of her daughter, but of herself. It uas a truly pious 
fraud, and was duly acquiesced in by the old lady. There she sits, 
bolt upright, facing full the painter or the spectator, prim and neat, 
serious and matter-of-fact, with a high-crowncd cap, a wide collar, 
and a shawl pinned neatly at the shoulders, as was the fashion of her 
younger days — for s//e never changed fashion with the changing times 
— her knitting in her hand, while she herself is absorbed in her work, 
and is quite unconscious of the fraud tlrat is being played upon her 
by the man whom she is looking full in the face ! 

It is almost a truism, that it is a happy thing for all concerned if, 
in a large family of broil er-. and sisters, a sister happens to be the 
eldest. If she is worthy of her place, her influence moulds, softens, 
checks, refines, elevates. She fonns a common centre round which 
the other members of the family levolve. If they are able to agree 
in little else, they agree in their trust in her. Such was the lot of the 
Lawrence family. The eldest son died at the age of three years, the 
very day on which Letitia was bom, as though the brother would 
make room for the sister, and worthily she filled her place. She had 
the courage and force of command of the most famous of her 
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brothel s, but she combined with it much of the tenderness and of 
the softei and subtlei influences of woman. She belonged not to 
that type of woman, a type all too common, who pride themselves on 
their influence over men. and, content with it, reserve for their own 
sex what is unattractive and unlovely. Such a w oman w ould have 
been as hateful to Letitia heiself as to her biotheis Hei sisters-in- 
law, some of whom were women of maiked charactci as well as gifted 
with rate charms, owned her swaj, and giudged not the influence 
which she retained, as of light, ovei her biotheis to the end She 
was the adviser and guide of the whole family. Her will w'as law', 
not so much because it was a lesoluic will as because she never 
sought her own To her the strongest-minded of hei bi others came 
for advice, as men came to Ahithophel of old, as though they w'ould 
‘ inquiie of the oiaclc of God ’ She thus, m laige measuie, as we 
shall hereaftei see, shaped the destinies of her biotheis’ lives. In 
their mtercouiae with hci, then loughei and moie tempestuous side 
seems altogetliei to haie disappeared They told her e\ery diffi- 
culty, shared with hei c\ei) jo\ and sorrow, and oiicspoiided with 
her in the most intimate and uniestiained inteicouise until her death. 

What Heniy Lawieiiee felt towards her and what hei influence 
ovei him was like, is appaient to those who have read the letters 
which passed between them, and which have been cpioted so abun- 
dantly by Sir Heibeit Edwardcs John Lawience, 111 like mannei, 
kept up a coiiespondence with her Ihioughout his life, crammed as 
It was with multitudinous caies and mullifaiious occupations, till 
death came between them What he, too, felt towards her is clear 
fiom the lemaik which, in the bitterness of his soul, was wiung fiom 
him when he lieaid of her death, that he would ne\ei have gone to 
India, as Viceioy had he thought that he would ncvei see her again. 
The letters which passed between him and hei, and w'hich, up to 
that time, had been religiously pieseived by each, were deliberately 
destroyed by the survivor on his leturn from India He objected — 
as who m his heart of hearts does not object? — to the publication of 
essentially private letters But what the loss has been to the 
biographer m attempting, with such raateiials as aie at his disposal, 
to do justice to the innei and gentlei side of Loid Lawrence’s 
character, the few letters to hei which have accidentally come into 
his hands too surely show. Could they have been published with a 
deal conscience, they w'ould have shown by themselves that John 
Lawience was as tender as he was strong. The loss, I repeat, to the 
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biographer is incalculable , but, at least, he is saved, in this instance, 
one of his greatest difficulties— the task of deciding, where the 
correspondence is so sacred, what he will have the courage to publish 
or the heart to withhold 

Such, in outline, was the home and such the home influences on 
theLawience childien It was a locomotive home enough Rich- 
mond fiom the jeai 1809, Gucinse} fiom 1812, Ostend m 1815, and 
Clifton thenceforward to the old Colonels death, these were the 
successive headquarters of the fimilj from the time when \lc\andei 
Law 1 once retui ned to England fi om India In the j eai 1813 occui 1 ct 1 
the fust considerable bieak in the family The thiee elder sons, 
Alexandei, Geoige, and Heniy, were sent off fiom Guernsey to the 
‘ Fiee Giammar School of Londondeiry ’ It w as situated w ithin the 
walls of the famous maiden foiticss, close to the site of St Augii 
tine’s church, and was undei the caie of then mateiml uncle, tlie 
Rev James Kno\ It was theninatiansition state, foi,m the follow- 
ing veai, Its governors set an e\ample which the governing bodies of 
the gieat sch oh of London aie only now beginning to imitate They 
authoiised its lemoval fiom the mteiior of the citv, and, with the 
active issistance ot the then Bishop of Derry, Di William Kno\, 
they re erected it on a much more advantageous site 

The spot selected was a hill in the subuibs, commanding a fine 
view of the histone fortiess and of the steep banks and pietty countiy 
villas on the othci side of the wide ship traversed rivei Foyle which 
flows beneath, and has, since that time, given to the school the moie 
ambitious name of Foyle Col'ege It was a spot well calculated to 
stir the generous enthusiism and the histoiical sympathies of the 
boys who were thcic bi ought up But, ovei and above this, it pos- 
sessed, what must have been a special recommendation in the eyes of 
the stern old Colonel, in that his sons, being relatives of the head 
master, would be able to lemain there the whole year thiough ' In 
other words, they wcic to have no holidays, and, duiing the yeais 
that theyiemained there, I can find no trace of any unproductn e 
expenditure of time or money on the journeys from Guernsey to 
Londonderiy and back 

Here, then, let us leave, for the present, the three elder brothers 
and see how it was faring meanwhile with their younger brother John 
One 01 two facts only have been preserved about him. His sister 
Letitia used to i elate that her motherly feekngs had been first called 
out towards him when she found him, one day, crying violently and 
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discoveied that a bit of hot coal had, somehow, lodged itself between 
his cheek and his baby cap-strings, and had inflicted a maik which 
was to last all his life Another incident has a more melancholy 
interest when taken in connection with the calamity vihich befel him 
in the latter years of his life , foi it was the shadow of his cioss that 
was to be When he was about five yeais old, he had a bad attack 
of ophthalmia, w Inch obliged him to be kept in a darkened room for 
a whole year He would he on a sofa, holding the hand of his sistei 
or his nurse Maigaiet, while thc\ lead aloud to him It was the.r 
caie of him duiing this peiiod which helped to call forth the devotion 
he ever afterw ards felt for both and he w ould often say, in his later 
life, that he would be able to iccognise any when and anywheic, b\ 
Its feeling, the hand of eithei of his kind attendants Some of his 
eailiest lecollections weie associated with that eventful year which 
saw the bundled days’ campaign and hend the 1011 of Waterloo ; 
and he tells us in a fiagincnt of autobiogi iphy which has come into 
my hands, that, being thiown much upon his fathei’s society owing 
to the absence of his cldci biotheis, he used to accompany him in 
Ills walks and listen to the stiiiing talcs of his adtentuious and ill- 
lequited campaigns It seems not to hate occuiicd to the disap- 
pointed vcteian that he might be arousing, by these veiy tales, 
within the boy’s bieast niilitaiy hopes and aspiiations which, one day, 
he might find it difficult to quench For he had lesolvcd, in the 
bitterness of his lieait, that no son of his, if he could help it, should 
join the seiMce which had seued him so ill 

One incident of John Lawiciiees early life connected with his 
nurse Maigaiet, whom he lotcd so tcndeily', I am able to lelate from 
the recollection of hi-, youngest daughtei Maude, almost in his own 
words. He was fond of telling it, and few that evei lieaid Lord 
I awrence tell a story weic likely altogether to foiget it : — 


One day, when I was about foui 01 fi\e years old and was staying 
with my father and mother at Ostend, my nuise Maigaiet was sent to 
maiket to purchase food for the day She was sent witha 5/ note and was 
01 del ed to bung back the change When I heard that my nurse was 
going to the maikct, I at once went to my mothei to get peiiiiission to go 
with her I was alw ays fond of going out w ith hei She used to tell me 
all kinds of wend stories, which would fill me with a kind of awe for her. 
So I trotted along by hei side, she amusing me as she went along. 
When we got to the maiket she pui chased several things — at one stall a 
pan of fowls, at anothei tegetabics, here biead 01 floui, and theie some- 
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thing else necessai) foi oui household Now il happened that though 
Maigaiet had often been there, and was well known, she had never had 
so much money with her before This e\cited suspicion She could not 
get her note changed, many people thinking she had not come by it fan ly. 
At last theie was a gieat hubbub, the shop-people accusing her, while 
she inainlained hei innocence It was finally settled by their taking hci 
befoic the magistiatc to be e\aniincd lie asked hei who she was, who 
was hei mastei, and what was hei occupation She was dieadfull} con- 
fused and fi ightencd, and could hiidlysaya word All she could get 
out w as that hei inastei was Colonel Lawience and that his little boy 
was with her On healing my name, I began to feel very impoitant, and 
thought I would now come foiwaid and speak up foi my nuise, so out I 
came fioin behind her — foi 1 had clung to hei all the time — and said in 
as loud a 1 oice as I could man i,e, h\ , Sii, it’s oui old muse Alargaret , 
she IS a leiy good woman, and all that she says is quite tiue , 1 came to 
the maiket w ith hei to buj oiu food, and papa ga\ e hei the money I 
think that if >ou will let hei go, \ou will do light, as my fathei knows 
that what I sa> is quite tuie The magistiate saw quite clearly now that 
eieijthing was aboio bond, so we were allowed to go home m peace 
He said to me befoic we went awa>, ell done, little man , you spoke 
up foi )oui nuise bia\cl> ’ I was ticmendously stuck up by this, and 
walked homo with my nuise, feeling immensely impoitant and thinking 
that I must now take caie of Margaict, and not she of me 

^^^ten the three eldu biothas kfi Fojle College in 1819, John 
was brought, for the fiist tune, into the society of his brother Heniy, 
that brother whose life and chai trtei were to be so closely connected, 
and yet to form so strong a contrast to h s own They went togethc 
to a Ml Gough’s school at College Green, Biistol It was a day 
school, and John, a Tittle uichin,’ as he dcscubcs himself, ‘of eight,’ 
used to liudge along four limes a day with unequal steps by the side 
of h's biothei Heniy, ‘ a bony powerful boy’ of thirteen, over the hill 
which sepaiates Clifton and Bnstol His sister recollects how, tired 
out by his walks and his woik, he used, in the eienmgs, to he at full 
length upon the hcai tin ug, preparing his lessons for the following day. 
One reminiscence of these school-drys has already been quoted bv 
bii Heibeit Edwaides in John I awisnce’s own words, but it is too 
authentic a record not to find a place again here — 

I remember, when we were both at school at Bnstol, theie was a poor 
Irish usher named O’l laheity, and he had done something to offend 
the master of the school, who called up all the boys and got on the 
table and made us a gieat speech, in which he denounced poor 
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O’Fl'iherty as ‘a viper he had been haibouimg m his bosom,’ and he 
also denounced some one of the bojs who had taken OTlaheitj’s put as 
‘an assasbin who had dccpl) wounded him'’ I was a httle chap then, 
eight yeais old, and I did not undei stand what it was all about , but as I 
trotted home with Henry, who was then fouiteen, I looked up and asked 
who the ‘assassin’ was who had ‘wounded’ the mastei Henij vei) quietly 
leplied, ‘I am the assassin’ I lemember, too, in connection with this 
vei) same row, seeing Henij get up \ei> early one moining (we slept in 
the same room) and I asked wheic he was going He said to Biandon 
Hill to fight Thomas Thomas was the aully of the school I asked if I 
mij,ht go with him, and he said, ‘\es, if }ou like ’ I said, ‘Who is to be 
youi second'” Heniy said, ‘kou, if jou like’ So off wewent to brandon 
Hill to meet Thomas, but Thomas nevei came to the lendczvous and we 
returned with fl>ing colouis, and Thomas had to eat humble pie in the 
school Heniy was natuially a bonj musculai fellow, vei) powerful, 
bnt that fevei in Bmmah seemed to scoich him up, and he icmained all 
the lest of his life vei) thin and attenuated 

At such a school, discipline w as not likely to be of the mildest 
kind, and the biich was probabh the onl) instiumcnt of moral 
suasion recognised At all events, }eai3 afterwaids, when some one 
asked Lord Lawience whether theie had been much flogging at his 
school, he leplied, with gum satisfaction and Spaitan brevity — and 1 
have pictty well ascei tamed by the exhaustive method that the school 
must have been, not ro}le 01 A^la\all, but College Gicen — ‘ I was 
flogged eveiy day of nv) life at school except one, and then I was 
flogged twice ’ 

Ihe time came foi him to pass to a mildci lule, and, in 1823, 
being then twelve jeais of age, he was tiansfeiied to his unele’s caie 
at Foyle College Almost coeval with the settlement of Ulstei, this 
school has sent forth, fiom its eailiest times, a long succession of dis 
tmguished pupils , and, probably, no school of its size ever contained 
within Its walls at the same time a gieater number of bo)S who weie 
destined to become famous than vveic to be found at Fo)le College 
duiing the peiiod of which I write Among them were bir George 
Lawience, the lion-heaited and chivalious prisoner of Afghan and 
Sikh , Sir Heniy Lawrence, Sii John Lawience, Sii Robert Mont 
gomery ' Stiange indeed that the last thice of these men should 
have lived to rule the Punjab in concert, and play, by universal 
consent, a foremost part in that sbuggle of heioes which saved our 
Indian Lmpire ! 

I cannot find by careful inquiij among the few schoolfellows of 
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John Lawrence who have survived him that, even now, looking back 
in the light of all that he has done, they sarv, or think that they saw, 
any promise of his futuie eminence He cast no shadow before him. 
Robert Montgomery then, as evei afterwards — alike in India and in 
South KciTiington— his intimate fiiend and companion, only re 
collects that he was ‘determined and quicktempered, and that 111 
then walks together he used to entertain him with long stones of 
sieges and battles ’ As a boy and as a young man, he lead, as he 
sajs himself, ‘much histoiy and biography maialhei desultoiy way, ’ 
and It IS to this kind of leading that, man of action as he was through 
out his life, he owed such tiaces of cultuie as he possessed or w'ould 
ever have caied to claim His life, from the time that he set foot m 
India, left no loom at all foi that leisure which is the necessary con- 
dition of high culluic But, lemeitibeimg how crammed was his life 
with action, his histoiical knowledge was remaikable He was 
accurately acquainted with the campaigns of the leading generals of 
ancient and modem times and he could discuss them alike with the 
Wide sweep of a theoiist and with the minute knowledge of a 
specialist I well remember, shoitlv befoie his death, being struck 
with the minute knowledge he showed m a casual convci'ation on a 
period of ancient histoiy —the campaigns of Hannibal— of which I 
had, just then, been making a special study Plutarch’s ‘ Lives ’ were 
always in his hands at school and at home, and, in afiet life, he used 
tosav, half humoiously, half seriously, that when he was in doubt m 
any difncult inatlei he would turn over its pages till he came to some 
suggestive jjassage And tluse ‘soites Plutaichiante’ seem to have 
been, on one 01 two eiiticil occasions, of at least as much practical 
SCI vice as weie the ‘sortes Viigilianae’ to the scholar of the Middle 
Ages, 01 the hapha/aid opening of the Bible to the unlettered 
Christian of to day But I am anticipating. 

In any ease, w hat an admirable hunting ground would London- 
deiiy and its neighbourhood be to a boy who was fond of history', 01 
who had any military instincts ' To roam along the ramparts of the 
heroic city amidst the quaint old culverins which, when the ammuni- 
tion was exhausted, hurled bricks covered with lead against the foe ; 
to visit the cathedial, ciammed as it is with lehcs and trophies of the 
siege ; to climb its tower, whence the sentries peered with hungry 
eyes for those distant sails far down the Toyle which were to bring 
the promised aid, and which, when they at length appeared, did so 
only to disappear again , to low to the spot vvheie once fiovvned the 
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terrible boom, which the ‘ Mountjoy ’ and the ‘ Phoenix ’ forced at 
last, bringing, to the staiving garrison, food which they could hardly 
stagger forth to grasp in their skeleton fingers , to stand in the 
pulpit where E/ekiel Hopkins, the ciaven bishop, preached sub- 
mission to the poweis that be, and George Walkei, the patriot hero, 
thundeied resistance to the death, to pass through the gate i\ Inch 
the traitoi Lundy would have thrown open, and to visit the spot 
whence, Judas-hke, when he was detected, he slunk down the wall 
into the outer daikness , to join the ’pientice bojs when they cele- 
brate their feast of Pui im, and still hang m eftigy the Hainan of their 
race and creed , — all this would invest with something of historical 
romance the eveiydav life of even the most mattei of fact boy sat 
school, even as, to this day, it kindles into wild enthusiasm the 
sober minded Piiiitans of the suiiounding couniiy 

The sports of the boys at loyle College pn took of the spirit- 
stiirmg and heroic chaiactei of their suiroundings There were 
about a hundied boys in the school, the boardeis being chiefly the 
sons of the cleigy and gentry of the adjoining counties , the day 
scholars the sous of the eituens of Deny 1 he broad distinction 
often diawn by boys themselves between boarders and day scholars 
was emphasised at Foyle by a mimic waifaie, earned on sometimes 
in the shape of single combats between champions repiosentative of 
each paity, sometimes between the collective forces of the whole 

Here is an account of one of these Homeric combats, which 
I give in the words of Di Kennedy, a contempoi uy and biothei in- 
law of John Lawrence, who boie, as we shall see, no small part m it. 

A fortiess of stiff clay had been constructed by the boaiders on a 
hillock in a field behind the school Ihis foitiess we icgulaily manned 
and relieved, at six houis’ inteival, thioughout the day and night Our 
night opciations were hazardous in moie ways than one, for the relieving 
force had first to escape the notice of the masters as they crept surrepti 
tiously out of the w indow s of the school house The day boy s, on their 
p.iit, would sometimes use fiom their beds in a body m the middle of the 
night ind much lapidly from Uerry to the assault Many a fierce on 
slaught and stubborn defence did oui fortress witness beneath the light 
of the moon and stars The weapons m u-e on these occasions were 
happily, not shelalal s, but cauliflowei -stalks or, as we used to call them, 
‘kale runts’ — no bad substitute for shelalahs when held by the hghter 
end and swung by a pov erful arm Ivoi let it be unarmed that there was 
not a fan proportion of casualties, and thit the list ot wounded was not 
sufficiently imposing My own career was cut snort for a time, and very 
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nearly for all time, in one of these engagements. During a biilliant sally 
with my comrades from the fortress, my retreat was cut off, and I found 
myself resisting, in a hand to hand combat, two fellows each a head taller 
than myself. I had managed to reach the top of a high fence which gave 
me a great advantage, but behind me v/as a perpendicular fall of twelve 
feet on to a load. They called on me to surrender at discretion ; my 
answer was a blow with my kale runt on the head of one of my assailants. 
His companion caught me off my guard, and dealt me a blow on my legs 
which hurled me headlong on the road below. I had not then learned 
the knack of falling on my shouldeis, and my skull came first in contact 
with the road. Foitunately it was equal to the occasion, and as to my 
neck, as my assailant remarked when I had recovered, it was not to be 
broken, it uas leserved for a difleient fate. I escaped with a severe con- 
cussion of the brain. 

Such were the amusements which neivcd the courage and braced the 
sinews of the Lawrence generation. 

It is illustrative of a savagery m schoolboy nature which has now 
nearly passed away, as well as of that mixture of national character- 
istics in John Lawrence to which I have already alluded, that, on first 
going to his English school at Clifton, he was nicknamed ‘ Paddy,’ 
and received many kicks as being an Irishman ; while, on being 
transferred to his Irish school at Foyle, he was nicknamed ‘ English 
John,’ and icceived many, probably a good many more, kicks, as 
being an Englishman. 

What the chai actor of the education at Foyle College was like we 
are left to judge by the results, and by casual remarks in after life of 
the two brothers. That it was not a first-rate education is probable 
enough. ‘ For my part,’ says Sir Henry Lawrence, ‘ my education 
consisted in kicks ; I was never taught anything ’ But boys are 
often apt, in peifect good faith, to attribute to their school what is 
due, m part at least, to their own shortcomings. John Lawrence, in 
the fragment of autobiography already quoted, probably states the 
case with greater fairness thus : ‘At school and at college I did not 
ivork regularly and continuously, and did not avail myself of the 
opportunities which offered for securing a good education. But I 
worked by fits and starts. . . AVhen I went to college (Haileybury) 
I was a fair Latin and mathematical scholar, and a poor Greek one : 
but I had read a great deal in a desultory fashion, particularly of 
history and biogiaphy, and was generally, for my age, well-informed.’ 

The religious training was more persistent than judicious. A 
kind-hearted sister of the head master used to take this part of the 
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education under her special chaige, and would send for the boys, 
one by one, from their play, eveiy two or three days, that she might 
read and pray with them. The Lawrences, being nephews as well 
as pupils, got a double share of these attentions, and Sir Robert 
Montgomery well remembers how they used to slink by thou aunt’s 
room on tiptoe in hopes of escaping It was a hope often dis- 
appointed , for the dooi would open on a sudden and the vigilant 
aunt cairy them off in triumph to her lecture 

If the seeds of John Lawrence’s deep religious convictions were 
sown now', it is certain that they long lay doimant, and it is probable 
that It was to a reaction fioin the foicmg system of Fovle College that 
was due the most sti iking chaiacteristic of his religious belief— its 
reserve and its unobtiusn cncss He seldom talked of leligion, haidly 
ever said a word that was distinctly religious even to his intimate 
fi lends and relations Yet cveijbody knew it was there Levity 
and uichgion stood abashed in his presence His religion seemed 
to be too sacicd and too simple to admit of handling in common 
talk It was a plant with roots so deep and so tender tint he would 
not allow himself, still less any one else, to pluek it up to see how it 
was glowing 

In 1825 John Lawicnce left Foyle, and went to finish the first 
pait of his education at WiaMll Hall, a large lamblmg Elirabethan 
house in North Yiltshiie, about si\ miles from Bath, which, with its 
inner couit, its oichaid, and sevcial iaige gaidens attached to it, 
gave ample room foi the amusement of its inmates And from a 
conversation which I have had with one of his few surviving contem- 
poraries — Ml. Wellington Cooper of Lincolns Inn — I recall the 
following • — 

John Lawience was tall and oveigiown, I was much stuick by the 
angular foimation of his face He was lough but kindly , hot tempeied 
but good-natuicd withal We had a rough enough life of it at school; 
our bedrooms weie so cold that the walei used to fieeze haid in the 
basins, and the doctoi used to lenia k that it was no wondei that we weie 
all m such good health, foi evcij room had a diaught m it Ihis was 
true enough The window fiaines of oui bedioom weie of stone, and an 
iron bar acioss the centie was supposed to pievent ingress 01 egiess 
Lawience managed to loosen it so that it could be taken out and replaced 
without attiacting obseiv ation, and when the nights weie hot he would 
creep thiough it m his nightshiit and, reaching the giouird by the help of 
a peal tiee which grew against the wall, would go and bathe in the 
neighbouiing stie.im Vve weie fast fiieiids, and in the kindness of his 
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heart he would ha\e done an j thing for me I was veiy fond of bird- 
nesting A swallow had built its nest at the top of our chimney, and 1 
expressed a wish to get at it ‘ I’ll get the eggs for you,’ said John, and 
went stiaight to the chimney, and began to climb up it inside It soon 
became too narrow foi his buily fiamc ‘ Nevei mmd. I’ll get them yet,’ 
he said, and at once went to the window I and my bi other followed him 
thioUoh It, and, climbins; a wall twcUe feet high, which came out from 
one end of the house and foimed one side of the court, pushed him up 
fiom Its summit as fai as we could leach towards the roof He was in 
his nightshirt, with baie feet and legs , but, availing himself of any coign 
of vantage that he could find, he actually managed to climb up the wall 
of the house by himself When he leached the roof, he ciawled up the 
coping stones at the side on his knees, and then began to make his way 
along the iidge towards the chimney , but the pain by this time became 
too gieat foi human enduiance ‘ Hang it all,’ he cried, ‘ I can t go on ! ’ 
and he had to give it up The kindness of heait which I remembei in 
John Lawience at school was vividly lecalled to me by an anecdote I 
heard of him in much latei life A governess who was taking charge of 
his nieces at Southgate heard that hei sistei, who was m poor circum- 
stances, was ill in Pans with no one to look after her Sir John at once 
wiote to the chaplain at the English Embassy to ask him to find her 
out, totiansfei her to moie comfoitable quaiteis, and see that she had 
the best medical aid, at his expense 

Anothei Wraxall schoolfellov , the Rev F. B. Ashley, vicar of 
Wooburn, Buckmghamshiic, adds one or two touches which should be 
preserved. 

Soon aftei Lawience leached Wiaxall he and I became great fiiends ; 
and when it was decided that I was to go to India, which was his desti- 
nation also, and we weie given the same woik, our friendship deepened 
and we became swoin allies He was natuially taciturn, and I was 
equally so , consequently we thought lather than talked together. Once 
I lemembei his coming to me with that grand brow of his knit with the 
deepest indignation, and saying that the master had suspected him of 
something gioss I saw how the matter stood, and said, ‘You are inno- 
cent, but nothing can be done except to hold up your head and show you 
aie incapable of such baseness’ My intercom se with him was a happy 
period of my schoolboy life His family had come to live at Clifton, my 
native place, and we weie always together m the holidays. One day we 
had a narrow escape We were taking a walk m holiday time beyond 
the hot wells at Clifton, under the rocks, m the wmtei. When w e reached 
St Vincent’s, wheie is now the suspension bridge, we weie seized with 
the lather mad idea of climbing to the top The ground was covered 
with two or thiee inches of snow, and bcfoie we got veiy far our hands 
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became painfully cold as we giasped at the locks and tufts of grass in the 
crevices Soon they were quite benumbed. We tned to look back, but 
It was impossible to retuin We glanced at each other and then made a 
vigoious push for it, continually to see if uehad hold, for we 
could feel nothing, our hands being completely numbed We arrived 
somehow at the top, gave lather a solemn look at each other, and w ithout 
making a single remaik pioceeded on our walk. 

The boy who thus held his tongue and thought m silence was the 
‘father of the man ’ w'ho, as we shall see hereafter, when a telegiam 
ai rived reporting the outbreak of the Mutiny, spoke not a word, 
either then or on the whole of that day, to the friend and high 
official who was with him, but consumed his own thoughts in silence, 
estimating the full giavity of the ciisis and pondering the methods by 
which he could meet and oveicome it 

In 1827 came the tuining jioint of John Lawrence’s life John 
Hudlcstone, an old fiicnd of the family who had iisen to high office 
in the Madias Prcsidcnrj, had, on his return to Lngland, become a 
director of the Fast India Company and a Member of Parliament ; 
and the influent e and pationagc which he thus acquired he used with 
a single eye for the benefit of those among whom the best years of 
his life had been passed For two services in particular his name 
deserves to be gratefully remembered amongst them It may, 
perhaps, be questioned which was the gi eater of the two By his 
exertions in Parliament and elsewlieie he did much to prepare the 
way for the abolition of suttee by Loid William Bentmck, and he 
sent the Lawienccs to India 

The thiee elder brothers, Alexander, Geoige, and Henry, had 
already received fiom him appointments in the Indian armj, and had 
gone off to India, the two foimci in the cavali), the latter, for ‘ fear 
lest it should be said that no Liwience could pass for the aitillery,’ 
in the more scientific branch of the service It was now John s turn. 
But, to his surprise and disgust, the appointment oflered to him w as 
an appointment not in the army, but in the Indian Civil Service. 
His father had been a soldier before him , so w ere his three elder 
brothers The stones of his father’s campaigns to which he had 
listened, the books of travel and of history which he had read, the 
associations of his Londondeiiy school, — all had combined to fill his 
mind with military aspirations, and now he would go to India as a 
soldier, or not go at all In vain, did his father point to his scars 
and talk of his hard service and his scanty pension. In vain, did 
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Henry Lawrence, who had just returned from India imahded from 
the first Burmese war, and disgusted, like most young officers of his 
energy and capacity, with the mcapaaty and the red tajicism which 
seemed to block the waj, appeal to aiguments which were likely to 
be of 11101 e weight in his biothei s ejes — the gi eater field for abiliti, 
for Mgour, and foi useiulness which the Civil Service affoidcd 
John Law 1 dice stood firm and, had there not been an influence at 
home inoie poweiful than that of either his father or brother, it is 
likelj that he would hare stuck to his determination to the end, and 
India, when the time came, if she had gained a gieat general, would 
hare lost a still greater ruler. 

Horv the matter ended I am able to relate in the rroids of an eye- 
witness, one of the eailicst and latest fiiends of the Lawrences, rvho 
happened to be stajing at Clifton when the knotty question had to 
be decided The testimony which she gives incidentally to that 
paramount influence which, norv and thiough all John Larrience’s 
life, moulded and stimulated him, will be obscired. 

John Lawience’s eldest sistei (says Mrs B ) was an e\traordinaiy 

woman stiong of mind and of mil, quick in appieliension, yet sound 
and sobei m judgineiit, lefincd and cultured, w ith a passionate enthu- 
siasm foi all that was ‘puie and lovely, and of good report’ In a word, 
hers was a natuie possessed by the highest qualities of her soldier bi others, 
in combination w ith feminine gentleness and goodness She had enjoyed 
vaiied advantages in the society m which hei lot was occasionally cast. 
At the house of Mi Hudlestone, among other di'tinguished men, she 
had often met Wilberfoice and the Thorntons, and had quietly drunk in 
their wit and conreisation fiom the sofa to which, as an invalid, she was 
long confined Perhaps her biother Henry, who more neaily lesembled 
her m chaiactei and disposition, was most amenable to her influence; 
but John, too, though the gi eater independence of chaiarter manifested 
in his after life w as early der eloped, cherished what might be called, 
without eraggeiation, a boundless reverence for all she said and thought 
In the piesent stern conflict between duty and inclination the family 
‘ oracle’ was lovingly resorted to The scene in Letitia’s room can never 
be foi gotten by those who witnessed it It may have been the crisis in 
Johns life He was seated at the foot of the invalid’s couch in earnest 
debate about the perplexing gift With all the vehemence of his ardent 
boy nature, as if to leave no doubt as to his own decided prepossessions, 
and, peihaps, with a bold effoit to win the assent which he felt to be in- 
dispensable, he exclaimed, ‘A soldier I was bom, and a soldier I will be !’ 
The prudent counselloi, however, advised difflicntly She urged him 
without hesitation to accept the boon, as affoiding in every way ad van- 
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tages unknown to the military life Other influences no doubt conspired 
with heis to induce him to make what was, to his own personal feelings 
and aspiiations, a great self saciifice, but it was to Letitias calm advice 
and good judgment that he leluctantly but bravely yielded She may be 
said, indeed, to have turned the scales, and thus in a measure deteimmed 
an illustiious futuie. 

Dean Merivale, the distinguished author of the ‘ History of the 
Romans under the Empiie,’ is said to boast that he, in tiuth, saved 
India, though he never saw it • He may well do so , for he was 
offered and declined the nomination to Hailejbiiry, which, on his 
refusal, fell to John Lawience To Hailejbury, iccoidingly, John 
Lawrence went, while Ashley, his Wiavall friend, had to go to 
Addiscombe without him. The East India College at Hailejburj, 
whatever may have been its shoitcoming'5, did a noble w 01 k in its 
day, and one for which, as it appeals to me, no adequate substitute 
has yet been found It gave an esp7it de cotps, and a unity of 
puipose. It laid the foundations of lasting fiiendships, and stimulated 
ageneious ambition among those who wcie about to be engaged in 
one of the grandest tasks wh'chhas fallen to the jouthof any countiy 
or any age. It was then m good hands Dr Joseph Hallet Batten, 
Fellow of Tiinity College, Canibiidge, and an excellent classical 
scholar, as well as a high wrangle’, vas the Pimcipal, and with him 
worked an able staff of professors. Among them weie the Rev C. 
W. Le Bas, who was dean and professor of mathematics ; the Rev. 
Henry Walter, who had been second wrangler, professor of natural 
history and chemistry, one of the cleverest and most genial of men ; 
W. Empson, who had lately succeeded Sir James Mackintosh m the 
professorship of law, and was afterwards to become son m-law to 
Francis Jeffrey, and editor of the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ and the Rev. 
T. R. Malthus, the celebrated poht'cal economist, who was professor 
of that science and also of history. Among the Oriental staff, to 
whom the students were indebted for such knowledge of Aiabic, 
Sanscrit, Persian, Hindustani, Bengali, Telegu, as tney could pick up 
in the scanty time afforded for the learning of those languages, should 
be specially mentioned Muza Ibrahim, an accomplished scholar, and, 
in every point of view, a remarkable man. 

It will readily be believed that so distinguished a staff of professors 
drew to Haileybury as visitors some of the best known men in the 
countrj', and the house of Malthus, in particular, was the resort of 
philosophers and statesmen from all parts of Europe. On the other 
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hand, it seems pietty clear that the professorial staff was too good for 
the material on \ihich it had to work — youths of from sixteen to 
eighteen years of age They sometimes lectured ovei then pupils’ 
heads, and, in India, it ■nas a common remark among thinking civilians 
that the Hailejbuiy course would have been as invaluable as it would 
have been eageil) sought after, if only it could have been offered to 
them at a later period of their caieer 

John’s elder brother, Henij, accompanied him with parental care 
on Ins first visit to the College, on July 22, 1827, and, anxious and 
energetic as usual, walked up and down the library with him, busily 
explaining some rathei recondite matters which he thought might be 
useful 111 the impending examination But John was less eager to 
receive than Henry to impait mfoimation, and an anxious parent, 
observing what was passing, begged Henry to transfer his attentions 
to Ins son Heniy complied Ihe questions which he discussed 
were duly asked in the papers which followed, and to the help thus 
giien his grateful pupil attributed his success in the examination. 
John, on his part, took a respectable place, but nothing more. 

At that time, the demand m India for young civilians was so great 
that the usual peiiod of residence at Haileybury — four terms, or two 
years — was reduced bj half, or even more, provided the candidate 
was eighteen yeais of age, and was able to pass the necessary examina- 
tions ‘with distinction ’ Ihis lattei condition John was able to fulfil 
at the end of his first ) car , but, being only seventeen, he was com- 
pelled to remain at Haileyburj a second year, and to see some twenty 
of his contemporaries pass out befoie him During these two yeais 
he was ‘ neither very idle noi vciy industrious ’ He managed to gain 
some prizes and medals, but not in such numbers as to attract the 
attention of those about him, or in any way to indicate his brilliant 
future In his second term, he earned off the pnze for history and 
another for his knowledge of Bengali In his third term, he won 
another prize foi Bengali, and was second m political economy. In 
his fourth and la<-t term, he gained a third pnze for Bengah — a 
language of which the future Punjabi was not destined to make much 
use — and the gold medal for law The highest immediate aim of an 
industrious and ambitious Haileybury student was to pass out the 
first of his term to his own Presidency, a distinction gained by Charles 
Trevelyan about two years before. John Lawrence passed out third 
for Bengal, a position with which his friends and he himself were well 
satisfied. 
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Among the more distinguished of his contempoiaiie's at Hailey- 
bury >\ere John Ihornton, afteniaids well known as secietary to 
James Thomason, the eminent Lieutenant-Goveinor of the North- 
West Provinces , Edivaid Ihointon, his biother, who was afterwards 
one of the ablest lieutenants of John Laurence m the Punjab and 
was brought into the closest contact with him in the most critical 
period of his life, the daik dajs of 1857 , Michael P Edgewoith, 
also a Punjab Commissioner , Mai tin Gubbms, the well-known 
Commissioner of Oude ; William Frere, who rose to be Member of 
the Bombay Council , John Muir, who, at an eaily age, succeeded 
m winning a European reputation as a piofound Sanscrit scholar , 
Donald Macleod, one of Lawrence’s most trusted assistants in the 
Punjab, and one of his dearest friends ; and, finally, J PI Batten, 
son of the Principal, and afteiwaids well-known as Commissioner of 
Kumaon. Batten cntcicd Haileybury on the same day as John 
Lawrence j it was to him that John Lawience specially applied his 
familiar term of ‘ comiade,’ and it is to his aid that I am indebted 
for many of the details which I am able to give of the Haileybury 
of that day. 

There were few among those whose names I have mentioned who 
did not seem likely to distinguish themselves m India at least as much 
as John Lawience. It is significant of the rather faint impression 
which he managed to make upon his contempoiaiies that the one 
fact which Edward Thointon is able to recall about him is his having 
often seen his somew hat remarkable form planted m the centre of the 
doorway leading from the quadrangle into the reading-room — a fact 
which he chantably inclines to interpret as impljing that John 
Lawrence frequented the reading room rather than the playing- 
ground. And It IS, peihaps, more characteiistic, and ceitainly more 
amusing, to hear that Batten, having struck up a friendship with the 
future Governor-General, was often told by his father, the Principal, 
that he was sorry to see him ‘ loafing about with that tall Irishman 
instead of sticking to the more regular students ’ 

The pressure put upon those who were not disposed to work on 
their own account was never great Lectures weie over at one p m. 
and the rest of the day w as pretty much at the disposal of the students. 
The college was situated in the midst of an open heath where fine 
air w'as to be had for the asking It was a countiy wheie it ‘ seemed 
always afternoon’ — ‘a jilace,’ says Sir Charles Trevelyan, ‘eminently 
suited for roaming and sauntering,’ an occupation which seems to 
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have fallen m with John Lawrence’s tastes, but was often varied by 
visits, which weie neither allowed nor forbidden, to the three neigh- 
bouiing towns of Heitford, Ware, and Hoddesdon, which lay at an 
equal and easy distance fiom the college Of John Lawnrence’s 
geneial chuictcj-istics and mode of life under such circumstances 
I am able to give a good notion in the woids of his friend J. H. 
Batten 

John Lawience was, m appeatance, rugged and uncouth, but his tall 
gaunt figuie was sufficiently set offby an intelligent face and by his high 
good humoui He did not much affect general society, and though, like 
otheis, he sometimes Mode in the dilly’ to Waie or Hertford, he, on the 
whole, piefeired mooning about the quadrangle and the leading room, or 
wandeimg o\ei the wild neighbouiiiig heath, not uncommonly varying 
the game of fives at the college racquet couit by one of skittles or bowls 
or quoits behind the ‘ College Aims and the bad beer piocured at this 
and neighbounng hostels was often recalled, not without regret, in after 
life by the exiles of Bengal, Madias, and Bombay Lawrence, at that 
time, displaj ed a good deal of the lush element, and he with his intimate 
fuend Chailes Todd — who died aftci a short career in India — fiist initi 
ated me into the injsteiies sa'’ied to St Patiick’s Day, Hallowe’en, the 
gloiious, pious, and immortal memoiy of King W illiam, the ’prentice boys 
of Deny, iSLc By a stupid and inexcusable failuie in Bengali, I managed 
to come out only sixth in my last teim, while Lawience was thud But 
It was a failuie which enables me to lecoid a characteristic anecdote 
On that gieat final day of our Collegiate caieei, the 28th of May, 1829, 
my fathei, the Principal, was in high good humour, for, in spite of the 
disaster just desciibed, I had delneied before a rather brilliant audience 
in the hall a prize essay on ‘ The Powei of the Romans in the West com- 
pared with the British in the East , ’ and going up with pretended angei 
to John Lawience, he said good humoui edly, ‘Oh, you rascal, you have 
got out ahead of my son to which, with ready wit, Lawrence replied, 
‘Ah, Dr Batten, you see it's all conduct , I fear Hallet has not been quite 
so steady as I ,’ thus turning the tables on the Principal, who, to Lawrence’s 
luiowledge, had moie than once remonstiated on my ‘ loafing about with 
that tall Irishman ’ 

This bungs me to another anecdote When I was at home, on 
furlough, duimg what turned out to be the Mutiny year (1857), I went to 
Brighton to pay my lespects to Mi Le Bas, who had, long since, retired 
from the Haileybuiy Piincipalship, in which he succeeded my fathei. 
Those who knew the man, with his sharp peculiar voice, and his hand to 
his ear, can easily imagine the scene He called out to me, ‘ Hallet, who 
IS this John Lawience of wthom I hear so much^’ to which I replied, 
‘Don’t you lemembci a tall, thin liishmm with whom I much consulted. 
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who once kept an lush revel of bonfiies on the glass plot opposite to 
Lettei C j and whom you foigave on account of his Oiange zeal and his 
fun ? ’ ‘ Aha ' ’ said the old dean, ‘ I lemember the man , not a bad sort 
of fellow , ’ and then he bui st into one of his fits of laughtei , ending with 
the diy lemaik, ‘ But what has become of all qux good students?’ 

A letter from Sir Chailes Trcvdjan, who pieceded John Law- 
rence at Haileybury by two years, adds a few touches which should 
be pieserved. — 

The gieat charm of Haileybury was its thoioughly luial surroundings. 
I have know n students stand at the college gate for half-an houi together 
m the evening, listening to the nightingales in the adjoining woods. 
Bathing in the Lea m the Rj e-House meadows was a great amusement 
m the summer ; while, in winter, I lemembei a match at football between 
the students of the two uppei and two lowei terms, which lasted over 
several days and, finally, had to be given up on account of the antago- 
nistic spiiit it elicited. But m all seasons we used to take long walks in 
every dll ection. Athletic eveicises weie not in vogue m those days as 
they aie now, and if these weie less than the aveiage at Haileybuiy, it 
was owing to the attiactions of the open and pleasant country m which 
It was situated. The dissipation for which some of the students weie 
most notoiious was tandem diivmg I lemember an occurience con- 
nected with It which amused me at the time, and may be still worth 
repeating. Two students, dining a tandem, met Dean Le Bas on the 
load, and knowing that they would be sent for, they consideied together 
what they would say. When the remonstance came they justified them- 
selves by saying, ‘ Why, sir, theie is no haim m driving two hoises 
abieast, and why then should it be wiong to diive them one m fiont of 
the othei >” To this Le Bas whistled out m his peculiar waj, with leady 
presence of mind, ‘Sir, a tandem caiiies dissipation on the face of it;’ 
which IS, perhaps, as much as could be said against it. 

It may be added that the excellent public school which has now 
taken the place of the old India College at Haileybury has done 
honour to itself by letting into the wall of the room C 54, which he 
formerly occupied, a biass plate with the words, ‘John Lawrence, 
1829,’ engraved upon it , while, among the doimitories which have 
received the names of Haileybury students who afterwards dis- 
tinguished themselves m India, such as Trevelyan, Edmonstone, 
Thomason, Bartle Frere, and Colvin, oi of distinguished Principals of 
the old college, such as Batten, Le Bas, Melvill, there is none which 
bears so illustrious a n.nme — a name known, as Macaulay would say, 
to every schoolboy — as that which is called aftei the Chief Commis- 
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sioner of the Punjab and the Governor-General of India — ‘John 
Lawrence.’ 

At the close of each summer and Avinter term during his residence 
at Haileybury, John Lawrence regularly repaired to the house of Mr. 
Stevens, an old friend of the family, in Chelsea, for a Aveek or ten 
days, before going doAvn to his home at Clifton ; and in general har- 
mony Avith the account I have given of his college life is a second 
contnbution of Mrs. B., a daughter of Mr. Stevens, and a life-long 
friend of John LaAvrence. It is Avoith preserving, as it enables us to 
see something, ei'en at this caily period, of the inner and gentler side 
of his rough character. 

Every remembrance (says Mrs B ) of the days and weeks he passed 
at our house at Chelsea is blight and pleasant. They are associated with 
a hilarity, indeed an exuberance of innocent glee, to ivhich he himself, to 
his latest years, talking of our house as the ‘ elastic house,’ loved to refer. 
He gave pleasure to every one E\'en Henry, with his quiet reserved 
nature, regarded Avith quiet complacency the frolics of his young brother ; 
and a venerable .Scotch lady, unaccustomed to such ebullitions, yet unable 
to resist their fascination, could A entuie on no severer stricture than— it 
Avas from her a compliment — ‘ He is a diamond, though a rough one.’ 

No AAoik Avas done AA-hile he AA'as in the house, and the ‘ impositions,’ 
inflicted for some freak at the college, were banded over to the junior 
members of our household, vA'ho copied the necessary Persian character 
as best they could. I well remember the goodly number of prize volumes 
AA-hich he brought in his portmanteau from term to term. Speaking of 
these, he Avould say, ‘ They are Letitia’s books ; they are all hers ; I 
should not have had one of them but for her. I Avork Avith her in my 
mind; she shall have eveiy one of them.’ The same declaration of 
brotherly giatitude Avas made in connection with the highest honour that 
Haileybury could bestow — ^the gold medal ; and when he got to Clifton, 
he was soon at the foot of the old couch with the grateful tribute : ‘ Take 
them,’ he said, ‘ they are all won by you.’ 
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CHAPTER IL 

LIFE AT DELHI. 1829-1834. 

We have now followed, with the help of such scanty records as are,' at 
this distance of time, recoverable, the career of John Lawrence during 
the first eighteen years of his hfe. They are in no way especially 
remarkable. He has passed through three schools and the East India 
College at Haileybury without their leaving any very distinctive mark 
on him, or he on them. He has been crossed in the darling wish of 
his heart, to follow the profession of his father and three elder brothers. 
The one relative whom we have seen to possess an extraordinary 
influence over him has used it to shape — possibly, as it may ha\e 
seemed to him to tliwart — his destimes, and he leaves her behind him 
on the couch of an invalid. Strong, rough, warm-hearted, self- 
reliant, full of exuberant merriment, half-discipliiicd, and little more 
than half-educated, with the Insh element m his character, at this 
period, distinctly o\ ershadowmg the Scotch, he leaves his fathei’s 
home hardly e.\pecting to see him again, for a profession which he 
would never have sought, and for which he deems he has no special 
aptitude. Scores, nay, hundreds, of young civilians must have 
started for India with lighter hearts and with hopes apparently better 
founded than his. 

With him there went out his elder brother, Henry, \vho had 
already seen five years of India and Indian campaigning, and had 
been driven back to England before his time, fever-stricken and ‘so 
reduced,’ as an entry in his mother’s diary puts it, ‘ by sickness and 
suffering, that he looked more than double his age.’ John Hudle- 
stone, the kind friend who had given the elder brothers, one after the 
other, their appointments m India, had indeed consoled Henry’s 
Droken-hearted sister when he first left the parental home, by saying 
to her, ‘All your brothers uill, I think, do well, but Henry has so 
much steadiness and resolution that you will see him come back a. 
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general He amII be “ Sii Henry Lawrence before he dies.’ But no 
kind friend, so far as I can discorer, ventured on a like prediction 
with respect to John That he would be ‘Sir John Lawrence ’ before 
he died would have seemed unlikely enough to the most sanguine of 
his friends, or the most appreciative of his Haileybury tutois But 
that he would be a chief mstiument in the saving of India, that he 
would be Govtinoi-Geneial, that he would die ‘Loid Lawrence of 
the Puniabj’ would have seemed as absurd and as incredible as the 
prediction in the nuiseiy story to young Dick Whittington, that he 
would, one day, become Lord Mayor, nay, thiice Lord Mavoi, of 
London 

John Lawrence passed out of Haileybury m May 1829, but he 
lingered on some four months longer in England, that he might havu 
the ‘benefit of his bi other Ileniy s society on his voyage out’ 
‘Henry’s piescnce in England,’ he says himself, ‘during the time 
I was at Haileybury, had been of considerable advantage to me He 
went down to the first evamination with me, and stimulated me to 
exeition while I was there ’ It seems strange in these days of whirl 
wind locomotion when a man is thankful to be allowed to leave his 
post in India, on short fiulough, and, after spending a month with 
his friends at home, is back at his work again before his thiec months 
are up, to find that John Liwience spent four months in Enjind 
merely that he might hav e the ‘ benefit of his brother’s company 
during the voyage’ But there were no steameis in those days 
Mor'^e still, there was no Overland Route, and the voyage to India 
round the Cape was sometimes a matter, as the biotheis were to find 
to their cost, of five months and more 

They sailed fioin Portsmouth on September 2, 1829, accompanied 
by Honoria, the sister wlio came between them in point of age. 
John suffered terribly, as he always did in later life, from sea sickness. 
It was SIX weeks before he could leave his berth At one time, as 
he often used to tell, his life was all but despaired of , and a tciiible 
hurricane off the south of Africa showed that the ‘ Cape of Storms’ 
was still true to its character But in the intervals of comparative 
comfort the two brothers studied hard at the native languages, for 
which neither had a turn, but which each knew to be indispensable 
for a life of usefulness in India They did not reach Calcutta till 
February 9, 1830, and here they separated, Henry, to join his 
company of Foot Artillery at Kumal, a large military station to the 
north of Delhi, on what was then our noith-wcst fiontiei , John, to 
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complete in the College of Foit William such study of the native 
languages as was necessary before he could entei on his civil duties. 
It may be of some inteiest to lemaik here that, in the same year 
with John Lawience, there went out to India tivo lemaikable men — 
Ale\andei Duff, the fiist missionaiy of the Chinch of Scotland, who 
‘set to work almost in the next stieet to him,’ and Sii Heniy Duiand, 
who, some forty yeais later, was to become Foieign Secietary and 
afteiwaids colleague in Council of the young ‘writer’ who would 
then have iisen to be Goveinoi Geneial 

During the whole time that John Lawience was in the College of 
Foit William he was moie or less ill The climate did not agree 
with him. lie took little care of himself, and he was so much 
depiessed in spiiits that he thought seiiously of ictuining to England 
He has often been hcaid to say since that an offei of 100/ a y ear in 
England in those daik days would have taken him stiaight home. 
The society of the capital, with the biilliant carnages on its Mall, its 
moinmg and evening cantcis ovci the Maidan, its balls and its 
dinner-paitics, so acceptable to most young civilians, seems to have 
had no chaims foi him, and pcihaps the loiigh, dovv ni ight young 
lushraan, who then, as cvci afteiwaids, caicd nothing foi appear- 
ances, would have made little v.ay with the society of the capital A 
pining for home and fi lends such as I have desci ibcd, and an absolute 
detestation of India, has been no uncommon thing, even among 
those who, like John Lawience, were destined afteiwaids to find the 
most appiopiiate field foi their talents, and to rise to the highest 
eminence theie. Not even ambition and the chaims of a ‘study of 
the native languages’ aie pi oof against the dcpiessmg influences and 
eneivatmg vapouis of the City of Palaces at a time when the theimo 
meter is standing at ninety degiccs in the shade Robeit Clive, in 
sudden accesses of home sickness, twice ovei, it is said, while he was 
a tenant of Miiteis’ Buildings, at Madias, attempted to destioy 
himself ; and it was not until he had assuied himself that the pistol, 
which had lefused to go off, was piopeily loaded, that he dcteimined 
to bear up against his depiession, as a man lescrvcd foi something 
great Charles, afteiwaids Loid, Metcalfe, foi a whole yeai after his 
airival in India, plied his father with piteous appeals to obtain for 
him the veiiest pittance in England in exchange for the miseries of 
exile So we need not be suipiised if John Lawience passed thiough 
a similar slough of despond. At last he managed to pass the 
necessaiy examinations in Uidu and Peisian, of which latter language 
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he leinained e\er afteiwaids a colloquial mister, and then, instead 
of applying for a post m one of the moie settled and peaceful 
provinces of Lot er Bengal, where the woik would, comparatively 
speaking, be one of loutine, he was, at his own request, gazetted for 
Delhi * This application, as ue shall see, gave some slight intimation 
of the stuff of athich he uas made Theie uas now no more inaction, 
no more halting between two opinions He had put his hand to the 
plough and theie uas no looking back He shook himself, like 
Samson, and awoke to his work Fiom the present moment to the 
veiy end of his official life, we shall find no parallel to the inaction 
of the four months spent in England before leaving it for India, or to 
the depiession which seems to have dominated him during the ten 
months he spent in Calcutta bcfoie embarking in his active work 
Ihere was, hcncefoith, no neivous looking forward to what might be, 
or backward to what might have been To do the thing that lay 
before him, to do it thoroughly, to do it with all his might, not 
regarding the consequences and not turning either to the right hand 
01 the left— this was, henceforwaid, the ruling pimcipfe of his life, 
and to that ruling pimciple who shall say how much of his success 
was owing? 

A breathing space of some months was usually allowed to young 
civilians, after passing their examination, before they weie expected 
to be at their post But John Lawrence was off to his at once Ihe 
method of travelling usual in those dajs was the comparative!} easy 
one of ‘trek’ up the Ganges But John preferied the moie rapid 
mode of palanquin dawk, and managed to accomplish the distance of 
nine bundled miles in eighteen da} s The motives which induced 


* I ha\c not thought it desirable 01 practicable, m a work which quotes so 
largely from documeiils of a bygone generaUon, and deals w ith events which 
ought to stereol} pc loi ever, in the inemoiics of Englishmen, the names of so many 
Indian places ic the foira in which they were then known, to attempt any accurate 
s}stem of tianshtciation It is dilhcult to abiogrjoherof JohnLawience, steeped 
as he must necessarily be in the writings of his time, even to think of Delhi as 
‘ Dill 1 ’ of 1 erorepoie as ‘ Eirorpur,’ of Cawnpore as ‘Kahnpur,’ of Lucknow as 
‘ Lakhnao ’ To him the capital of the Moguls can never be otherwi'-e than Delhi, 
and the capital of Onde must always remain Lucknow. I have, therefore, in the 
case of the more important names of men and places which occur repeatedly m 
the letters and life of John Lawience, thought it best to adhere to the spelling of 
the time rather than to follow the mote accurate system of spelling and of accen- 
tuation which has been adopted by a later geneiation. 
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him to select the Delhi distiict as his fiist field of action aie not far 
to seek. It was not that the woik mould be easy and straightforward, 
01 the inhabitants tractable and submissive On the contrary, the 
woik mas as arduous and exacting, and the inhabitants as turbulent 
and wailike, as could ha\e been found mithin the Company’s do- 
minions But, foi this veij reason, it mas likely to affoid the best 
preparation foi mhatevei might come afteimaids. 

And now that me ha\e follomed John Lamicnte to the great city 
mhich, with the surrounding district, is, foi the ni_\t thirteen jears, to 
piove so admirable a training ground for his great, but, hitherto, quite 
undeveloped capacities, and, some tmenty-fi\c yeais later, is to 
mitness the ciomning achievement of his life — its recapture from the 
mutineers — it mill be mell to take just such a brief letiospcct of its 
history and antecedents as iiiaj enable us better to iindei stand the 
extent to which the peculiarities of the place and the people acted on 
him, and his eneigv and detcimination reacted on them 

Historical!} and geogiaphicall), Delhi is the most important cit\ 
in Hindustan SitiuLcd on the iivei Jumna, m the very centre of 
Northern India, it is brought, b} the help of the Ganges, into which 
the Jumna flows, and of the vast network of canals mhi( h Mogul and 
English enter piise have spread ovei the country, into direct com- 
munication with almost every city of note between it and the Bay of 
Bengal It stands on the direct hne of advance into Northern and 
Central India from the passes of tire Hindu Kush and the Suliman 
mountains — the onh point of the compass, it should be lemaiked, 
fiom which an invasion of India need ever be seriously contem- 
plated Its inhabitants, spirited, energetic, and fanatical, contrast 
equally with the soft and supple Bengali, on the one side, and the 
ferocious and haught} and untameable Afghan on the other Alto- 
gether the spot seems marked out by Nature herself as that mheieon, 
once and again, the battle for the Empire of India would be lost or 
w on. Its history and its traditions stretch right back to the fifteenth 
century r c, when, under the name ot Indra-Piastha, it was deemed 
worthy of a place in the Sansciit Epic of the ‘ Mahabharata ’ Since 
that time, on the same, or nearly the same, spot, cit) after city has 
been founded, Iras risen to opulence and powei, or even to empire, 
and then has fallen by slow decay, or, as has more often happened, has 
been stamped out of existence by the heel of the destroyer. The 
d^bns of these cities of the dead cover an area of forty-five square 
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miles, and towards one end of this vast space rises the city of the 
living, the foundation of the Emperor Shah Jehan. 

Turk and Tartar, Perbian and Pathan, Mogul and Mahratta, have 
swept down upon Delhi in ghastly succession, have plundered it of 
its wealth, massacred its inhabitants, levelled its buildings with the 
ground, or, again, have made it the seat of a long dynasty of kings, 
and lavished upon it all the magnificence and gorgeousness of the 
East. There is thus hardly a great name in the history of Northern 
India i\hich is not, in some way, connected with Delhi, as founder 
or conqueror, embellisher or destroyer. In the eleventh century, 
Mahmud the Iconoclast, on his return to Afghanistan from his fie- 
-quent incursions into India, adorned his palace at Ghuzni not less 
with the jewels of Delhi than with the sandal- wood gates of Somnath. 
In the twelfth, !Mohammed of Ghor made it what, with few inter- 
missions, it has ever since lemained, the capital of Mohammedan 
India, and planted upon its throne as his vassals the famous dynasty 
of ‘ Slave ’ kings. In the fourteenth, Tamerlane, the arch -destroyer, 
plundered, depopulated, and destroyed it. It was at Delhi that 
Baber was proclaimed emperoi, and at Delhi that Humayun was 
buried. The site of Delhi. Shah Jehan, the master builder of a whole 
dynasty of builders, the arrlntecl of those wonders of the world, the 
Pearl ^losque and the Taj ilehal, selected for the capital of his 
Empire, in preference even to that of Agia, and, rebuilding the city 
from the ground, called it after his own name ‘Shah Jehanabad’ 
(«>. 1656). In the eighteenth century Nadir Shah, the great Persian 
invader, treated its inhabitants and its movable wealth much as 
Tamerlane had dealt with them before him, and what little of revenue 
or power he left to its titular ruler w’as afterwards appropriated by 
the iMahrattas. The great Mogul became a mere puppet in their 
hands, and, in the beginning of the present century (1803), he passed 
under the gentler sway of that ‘ company ’ of merchants who thro\ e 
and trafficked and ruled in Lettdenhall Street, but could, at their 
pleasure, command the services and unsheath the swords of generals 
as redoubtable as Clive and Coote, as Lake and Wellesley. 

When Lord Lake entered the city of the Moguls, aftei his sui- 
prising series of victories, he found the venerable emperor ‘ oppressed 
by the accumulated calamities of .old age, and degraded authority, 
extreme poverty, and loss of sight, seated under a small tattered 
canopy, the remnant of his royal state.’ But the English conquerors, 
touched, as they could not fail to be, by such a pitiable sight, treated 
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Shah Alum with that respectful sympathy which, whatever their 
faults, they have seldom failed to show to fallen greatness. . They 
gave him back his palace, one of the most splendid creations of 
Shah Jehan, and set apart extensive districts in the neighbourhood of 
the city for the firoper maintenance of him and of his court, "rtie 
management of these districts they wisely kept under their own 
control ; but a lac of rupees (10,000/.) — a sum which was afterwards 
considerably increased — was pouied, month by month, into the lap 
of the blind and heliilcss old man. Within his palace, a building 
strong enough and vast enough to house an army as well as a court, 
he was to reign supieme. 

Less than this the English could hardly, with any show of justice 
or geneiosiiy, have done ; and yet it may be doubted whether even 
this was not more than the best interests of the veneiable puppet 
himself, or of the miserable cicatures who infested and disgraced the 
purlieus of his couit, demandedf ‘The Vatican and a garden’ uas 
indeed the ‘irreducible minimum ’ which the disci owned head of the 
Catholic Church could u ell have been expected to accept from the 
ruler of one of the most Catholic of nations. But a palace and the 
revenues of a palace left to an Eastern king, who has none of the 
duties and — owing to the protection guaranteed to him by a gieater 
power from without — none of the salutary fears of royalty, is likely, 
as our dcar-boiiglit e.xperience in India has proved again and again, 
to become a pest-house doubly steeped in debauchery and corrup- 
tion. It is a despotism, tempered neither by epigiams nor by assassi- 
nation. 

But the English, in their gcneiosity to the fallen king, went 
beyond even this. By a cruel kindness, which was more ci editable to 
their heaits than their heads, they restored to the decrepit descendant 
of Tamerlane his titular sovereignty over the whole of the vast regions 
whieh had been conquered 01 claimed by his ancestors. True, it was 
only the shadow of empire that they gave him ; but, in the East, a 
shadow, a-remcmbiancc, a symbol, has often proved to possess more 
vitality, and to be more real even than the leality which it was sup- 
posed to represent. One or two of our wiser statesmen shook their 
heads, and tried by gradual encroachments insensibly to minimise the 
imperial pageantry. But their efforts were only partially suecessful. 
The first British Resident, a kind-hearted and generous man, con- 
tinued to approach this phantom of royalty with knee-worship, which 
the most supple of courtiers might have disdained to use in approach- 
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ing a European sovereign. Successive Governors-Gencral or their 
representatives offered him nuzzurs, or presents, which, to the native 
mind in general, and, certainly, to that of the old king himself, must 
have^uggested that he, and not they, was the* paramount power in 
India. The current coin of the country continued to bear, not 
indeed the image — for that no good Muslim would allow — but the 
super^'Ciiption and year of the reign of the Great Mogul. Native 
sovereigns looked upon themselves, nay even upon the English con- 
ciuerors, rather as tenants-at-will than as proprietors, and felt insecure 
upon their thrones till the fountain of sovereignty had recognised 
their claim to their territories or their titles. And so Resident suc- 
ceeded Resident, Seton gave way to Metcalfe, Metcalfe to Ochterlony, 
and then Ochteilony to Metcalfe again, at the Residency house ; 
Shah Alum was succeeded by Akbar Shah in the palace, and Bahadur 
Shah expected, in due course, to succeed Akbar ; and, though some 
of the more obnoxious obeisances' and privileges accorded to the 
Mogul were gradually lopped away, yet the fundamental mischief 
went on unchecked. 

If It be true that, duiing the anarchy which accompanied the 
break-up of the Mogul power, the imperial city had become the sink 
for the rascality of all the surrounding countries, it is equally true 
that now, under the segis of the English protection, the imperial 
palace became the sink of the city. In the city itself, and in the 
adjoining countiy, English rule was rapidly introducing law and order 
and_security for pioperty, for honour and for life. , But within the 
walls of the palace, though raurdei and torture may have been checked 
from fear of the Resident, there was the same dreary round of 
extravagance and profligacy, jealousy, and intrigue ; still the same 
miseiable inhabitants, a motley crowd of panders and informers, 
concubines, and eunuchs. Nor was it possible for the Resident to do 
more than to enter a feeble protest against the libertinism to which 
the English Government itself had, with the best intentions in the 
world, given a charter. If the phantom of Mogul sovereignty became 
every day more contemptible, and the torch of the Mogul Empne 
seemed to be dying out with a last expiring flicker, it was not dead 
yet, and might, with that very expiring flicker, blaze foith into a con- 
flagration which would envelop the whole of India. So thought one 
or tw'o of the w'lsest of our countrymen then ; and so, wise after the 
event thinks every one now. 

Such, then, were the antecedents and such the general condition 
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of the imperial city when, early in 1831, John Lawrence arriveli as 
one of the ‘ assistants ’ to the Resident ; and it is not difficult to infer 
from what I have already said how profound an influence the pro- 
fligacy of the court and the corruption of the aristocracy on the one 
hand, and the patient suflerings and the sterling qualities of the 
masses of the people on the other, must have had upon the whole of 
his subsequent career — at a time, that is, when it would be his no 
longer to obey but to be obeyed, no longer to observe but to act, no 
longer to chafe at abuses but to sweep them clean away. 

The town and district of Delhi had been placed, ever since the 
time of its conquest from the Mahrattas by Lord Lake, under the 
control of a Biitish officer, who bore the title of ‘ Resident and Chief 
Commissioner.’ The post was one which demanded and developed 
high qualities, and its varied duties were indicated by the unusual 
title borne by its occupant. It had twice been filled by Charles 
Metcalfe, who, fortified by the experience thence derived, was now 
rising, as John Lawrence was himself to rise from it, in later days, 
by lapid strides towards much higiier dignities, and was not to die 
till lie had been, in rapid succession, supreme governra of India itself, 
of Jamaica, and of Canada. 

The post of Resident of Delhi was, at that time, held by .Thomas 
Theophilus Metcalfe, a younger brother of Sif ChaiTcs. The work 
was, partly, what is called in India ‘ political,’ partly, administrative. 
The ‘political’ duties of the Resident brought him, primaril)’, into 
contact with the Mogul and his palace, but they also made his 
influence felt over the vast range of country w'hich lies between Malwa 
on the south-east and the Punjab on the north-west. They thus 
embraced those numerous states, the appanages of the oldest and 
proudest and most powerful Rajpoot chiefs, which, together with 
intervening tracts of desert, make up the district called by a geo- 
graphical fiction, as if It were a united whole, Rajpootana. They 
included also the ‘ protected Sikh states ’ of jheend, Puttiala, Kh)'tul, 
and Nabha, which, with numerous smaller chieftainships, w’ere inter- 
laced in a perplexing manner with the British territory 

In his civil capacity as ‘Commissioner’ in the purely British 
territory, the Resident had to keep order, to administer justice, to 
superintend the apportionment and collection of the revenue, and 
to develop, as far as practicable, the resources of a very' imperfectly 
developed country His assistants, who were four or five in number, 
usually lived, like the members of one family, in the Residency house 
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or compound, and, after they had ser\'ed their first apprenticeship, 
were liable to be employed in any of the various duties which belonged 
to the Resident himself. They thus managed, at a very early stage 
of their career, to combine the functions of magistrate, collector, and 
judge. 

The Delhi district, happily for all concerned, was a non-regulation 
province. In spite of successive waves of foreign conquest which 
had swept over it, the native institutions had been less changed here 
than in almost any other part of India. The venerable village com- 
munities remained intact, and the cue of the English officers was, 
happily, not to destroy, but to preserve and make the best of them. 
That • mystery of iniquity,’ as it has been well called by Sir John Kai e, 
the law of sales for arrears of rent, had not been introduced into the 
Delhi territoiy, and justice was administered not so much by hard 
and fast regulations, as on principles of natural equity. It is thus 
not too much to saj that every ‘assistant’ to the Resident, owing to 
the variety of his work, the liberty he was allowed, and the sense of 
responsibility which was thus developed, enjoyed almost unique 
facibties for showing what was in him. 

Among the ‘ assistants ’ in 1831 was Charles Tieveljan, who by 
\his energy, his ability, and his fearlessness, had already, in his sub- 
ordinate capacity, made a great name. Amidst all but unuersal 
obloquj', he had struck boldly at corruption in high places, and at 
last, amidst all but uni\ ersal ajipreciation, he had levelled it with the 
ground, never again, it is to be hoped, to rear its head He found a 
kindred spirit in the newly arrived John Lawrence, whom he had 
himself been instrumenial in attracting thither ; and thus began a 
friendship which lasted without intermission for nearly fifty years, till 
death ended or put the seal to it. The two friends did not remain 
long together now, for Trevelyan was called off, in the following year, 
to Bhurtpore, while John Lawrence remained behind in the city with 
which so much of his career was to be bound up. 

The impression, however, made by the younger man, who had not 
yet done a stroke of professional work in India, upon the elder, was 
distinct enough, and has, after the lapse of some fifty years, in con- 
versation with mjself, been thus vividly recalled : ‘When I first saw 
John Lawrence he was, m appearance, singularly like what he was in 
advanced life ; nay, he looked, in a manner, older than in after life : 
the lines in his face were even deeper. He had a hungry, anxious, 
look. He seemed to be of a meicurial disposition. I do not mean 
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that he had instability or the faults of the Irish character, but he was 
earnest and restless. For example, he was very fond of riding, and 
he always appeared to be riding at a hand gallop. Here was the 
foundation for a man of action. I did not seek for or detect any 
signs of what is ordinarily called “ superiority ” or greatness then, but, 
looking back now, I can see that what I did notice was capable of a 
much higher interpretation than 1 put upon it.’ 

John Lawrence’s first appointment under the Resident was that 
of ‘ assisfatifjudge, magistrate, and collector ’ of .the city and its em 
virons — over an area, that is, of some Soo square' miles, and a popu-' 
lation brab'out 500,000 souls. Of this total the city itself contained 
some 200,000, and with their nanow round of interests and occu- 
pations, and their petty crimes and quarrels, the woik of the assistant 
magistrate would be principally concerned The city population con- 
sisted of many different elements The capital of Mohammedan 
India of com sc contained a large number of Indian Mohammedans, 
but the larger portion was composed of Hindus, with an admixture 
of Sikhs and Afghans. 

The general insecurity of life and propcity at Delhi during the 
break up of the Mogul and the rise of the Maliratta power, had 
drawn thither, by a natural process of agglomeration, most of the 
stormy spirits of Northern and Central India, The criminal class in 
such a population would necessarily be large, and it uas not unfre- 
quently recruited by a lemforccraent of arch criminals from the sanc- 
tuary of the palace. 'Within that sanctuary the English magistrate', 
w'ere powerless. Slavery, polygamy, and concubinage — those in- 
separable adjuncts of Oiicntal despotism — reigned unmolested. The 
Sullateen, or princes of the blood, ‘ men who feared neither God noi 
man, and whom no one outside the palace would trust for a rupee,’ 
revelled within it m extravagance and lust and infamy of every de- 
scription. Sometimes a pair of half-naked slave girls, with the marks 
of stripes upon their backs, would escape from the windows of their 
gilded prison-house, and the Resident or his assistants u ould have the 
satisfaction of declaring to the pursuing myrmidons of the palace, 
that, having once touched British soil, they were free. Within the 
palace all the offices and all the etiquette of the old Mogul court were 
still scrupulously preserved. Sometimes one of these dignitaries, for- 
getful even of the honour that leigiis among thieves, would turn his 
sharp practices upon his brother ministers. On othci occasions — as in 
an incident related to me by Sii Chailes Trevelyan— they ventured to 
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use the ill-gotten experience and facilities for crime acquired within 
the palace in the more extended field of the citj 'I he titular Lord 
Chancellor, or his equnalent, had set up, outside the palace, a regular 
factory for forging deeds. It was an easy task, for he possessed, in 
Mitue of his office, the entire senes of seals belonging to the former 
Emperors and their chief officeis Ihe existence of this factor) was 
pcrftctl) well known in the (.it\,and even respectable men, when the) 
found that the titles to their lands were disputed, resoi ted to it to get 
them set right by forger) One da) a vakil of the Raja of Bullub- 
ghur reported at the Residency that the ex-Chancellor was at that 
moment forging the grant of a village in his mastei’s territory The 
kotwal was sent with a. poisc comitatus to the place, and found the 
operation actualU going on, and the ex-Chancellor, who had in his pos- 
session at least a hundred seals of formei Hakims of Delhi, was 
condemned to fiv e ) ears’ labour on the public roads 

The capture of Delhi by the niutmeeis, twenty six vears later, 
has been to the history of the Delhi distiict, on a small scale, what 
the burning of Rome by the Gauls was to the whole course of Roman 
history. Nearly all the contemporary records of the times of which 
I am w riting jicrished in the flames But ev en in the absence of these, 
as well as of all private letters, knowing as we do how John Lawrence 
felt and acted in aftei times, v e can easily imagine the zest with w hich 
he would have flung himself into adventures of the knight errant 
kind when they came in his way — his rescue of a slave girl from hei 
tormentors, or the arrest and punishment of a scoundrel born in the 
purple, the moment that he dared to carry his malpractices beyond 
the charmed circle of tlie palace walls 

But the occupations of the assistant magistrate vv ere not all of this 
exciting chaiacter, nor was his intercourse confined to the criminal 
classes ‘In those days,’ says John I.awrence, ‘many of the chiefs 
about Delhi "-till held houses and gardens in the city, to which they 
constantly resulted , paitly, to pay their respects to the representative 
of British power, and partly, to enjoy the pleasures and luxuries of 
social life Iheie were then living also m Delhi old men of rank 
and family, who had served m one capacity or other in the late wars , 
men w ho had been employed in the irregular fashion under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley or Lord Lake, men who used to be fond of telling stories 
of those inteiesting times, and to whom the names of Mi Seton, the 
first Resident, of Sir Charles Metcalfe, of Sir David Ochteilony, and 
of Sir John Maleolm were as household words ’ Story telleis such as 
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these found an excellent listenei in John Lawience, who, a still better 
storyteller himself, doubtless, often letahated in kind , and thus, m 
his very first post, gatheied an amount of experience such as, in other 
parts of India, could only have been acquired very gradually. He 
thus came to know the family histones of the chiefs, their feelings 
and their wishes, their meiits and Ihcir faults — a knowledge which 
aftenvards stood him m excellent stead when he had to deal, on a 
wider scale, as responsible lulei, with dispossessed or discontented 
Sikh chieftains scattered ovei a newly conquered province. 

John Lawrence remained at Delhi for neaily four years, ‘working 
legularly and steadily without any change oi intci mission.’ Once 
indeed he joined a hog hunting expedition given by Trevelvan on an 
extensive scale m some laigc tamarisk jungles on the banks of the 
Jumna; and, once oi twice, he paid hasty visits to his bi other Geoige, 
who was then entcitaining, at his house at Kumal, Heni) Lawrence 
and the sister (Honoiia) who had come out to India with them On 
March 6, 1831, Hcmy had wiiUcn fioni Kumal to his sister Letitia 
at home, ‘You maj imagine how glad wc aic that John has got him- 
self appointed to Delhi He is now within a few hours of us and in 
very good hands , on my leltiin to Kumal at the end of the month 
he will come ovoi ’ And it is pleasant to icad in a letter written to 
me, and dated ‘Febaiaiy 18, 1880, Bnghton,’ from Honor la (now 
Mrs. Barton), the sister concerned, how these anticipations of the 
family were fulfilled ‘ Duiing the fifteen months that we lived with 
om brother George at Kurnal, |ohn occasionally visited us, and made 
us very happy. He seemed quite satisfied with his position at Delhi, 
and liked his woik, and wc knew that he had warm fiicnds m the 
Commissioner and his familj .’ It mav be mentioned that, much as 
he liked the Commissioner, he did not, like the other ‘ assistants,’ 
live m the Residency compound, but m a separate house, a mile and 
a-half off, with a chaplain of the name of Everest, with whom he had 
struck up a fiiendship. Noi is it without inteiest to remark that 
among the young Englishmen then to be found at Delhi was Robeit 
Napier, who, at that very time, was engaged, at the head of a body of 
sappers, m strengthening the fortifications which, twenty-seven yeais 
later, were so long to bid defiance to the forces which John Lawrence 
was to keep hurtying thither from his distant province. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES AT PANIPUT. 1834 — 1837. 

At the end of his four years’ apprenticeship in the city of Delhi, 
John Lawrence was transferred to a ‘ district ’ and placed in charge 
of the northern dinsion of the Delhi territory. Its chief station was 
Paniput, at a distance of some twenty miles from which there lay the 
important militaiy cantonment of Kurnal. But the Panijiut district 
needed no cantonment to keep alive the martial spirit, or to awake 
the military associations, uhich are inseparably connected with its 
history : for what the plain of Esdraelon has been to Jewish, and the 
carse of Stirling to Scottish, history; what Belgium has, m ^ater 
times, been to the history of theiihole of Europe; — that the Paniput 
district is to the history of the Indian peninsula. It is, in short, the 
battlefield of India. 

Not to speak of less important combats and campaigns innumer- 
able, three times over the fate of the whole peninsula has been 
decided within its boundaries It was here, in 1556, that Akbar, the 
greatest of the Moguls — then a stripling of thirteen years old — after 
performing, according to the story, prodigies of personal valour, 
which we may believe or not, succeeded, as we must believe, under 
the guidance of the able general, Behram Khan, who nominally 
served under him, in winning back for his father, Humayun, the 
empire which he had lost. It was here, in 1739, that Nadir Shah, the 
greatest warrior whom modem Persia has produced, after raising 
himself to the Persian throne, and beating back the Turks and 
Russians to the west and north, and taking Herat and Candahar, 
Ghuzni and Cabul, to the east and south, shattered the forces of the 
Mogul, Mohammed Shah, and carried off the spoils of Delhi as his 
prize. And it was here, once more, in 1761 that Ahmed Shah, 
Dourani, after repeatedly invading India through the Khyber Pass, 
finally defeated the Mahiatta hosts, and, after incredible slaughter. 
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drove their remnant headlonf' .sDUthward over the 
prived, for the time, of all theii noilhern coiifiue?!?/ Bad it 
been for this crowning \ictory, the Al.ilirattas ^nl^t h<ite affld 

conquered all Upper India thhty years and more before ths Wdles»- 
leys came to stop them. 

Influenced, it may be, by these historical tradition , n - 
the Paniput district bore a character for turbiilctifc fif.'l d. lifeyen 
beyond that of any of the adjoining districts; and if tlis 'n^ fif BteJln 
had given John Lawrence an insight, which he couid lu'lliy 
obtained elsewhere, into the condition of all clas'.e, of s Ipofoisii:' 
tion, as well as of the older aiistocracy, it is equally c-l" lai tAjat&w 
districts could have gnen him so thorough an acqujin'j ' <; wmiBj iliut 
wants and habits of the best pait of the inhabitants ot It mla. sgjiii' 
cultural population, and — what is more material to r. r.u’- — wislii; 
perhaps, the veiy best section of that best part, tt-z ' .-=1, ^ftiadl 
race of Jats. 

Let us then, as in the case of the city of TjS. 1 1 iJS icl fiar lint 
same reasons, dwell, for a moment, on the history tr.i litLiiigdliiai' 
racteristics of the lace which, under sanaus d='I_~L3.a;a5, cemoqpies 
by far the larger part of the country' m which Jehrj ]LnT.=n>:c: * soclitTO 
life is henceforward to be passed. The Jats crcsriiby Tuit. clhE 
historian of Rajpootana, to be descended from the aE.ir:c.c ijeKs*. oa 
Scythians. The apparent similarity of name, no d-'_fct. acr^-c.-sBeiiiltlue 
precise Scythian tribe to iihich he assigns th.ir c:ui.a : eii tiWn 
handsome, prominent features and their tall, ttny t-.trfs deamfr 
proclaim their northern birtli. They are to be tcticdl sc-'. — tdliiwsa: 
nearly the whole of the country between the Thclutm irti di; JarnnEa 
and extend southward even to Bhurtpore .mi A~a l-L; inthia’ 
hordes of northern in\adeis, which, fiom the time ;f PimiUB, airaf 
Xerxes downwards, have poured down into Inti' a tiwm tili'iWiMi lOt 
Central Asia, they were, in their turn, conqtierv’i .nEfi-i'iis-'i.'ft'tdl Gw 
the compact and complex cirilisation cf the ceu'jOT n tliey 
overran, and they thus became .ilmo't .is Eniilhai'ira'.jl im di'tui bcliefi 
and institutions as the Hindus themsi lx e>. I'-A’tdi. a prccess- wan- 
then going on in India simil.n to ih.it vihk'ii '.'O' istolJ 

larger scale, in Europe in the tour.h (ii.ni.ijr'ii.,s. alter 

Christ. The successive horvles of CtetTOg«)4lb. amdl 'Visig.olite;, off 
Vandals and Franks, of Eulg.iri.nis .ind SbioflniiMitv, wltiw' o^eiiiHSt Ite 
decaying fabric of the Rom.in Fwipno. tllllfWs<cl>e•'’,:.^ltenllI8lpt^i^^t^■ 
by the nascent Cluisti.imiv .nid ]>\ ih. iwinsn. '.lOieiitfi A i-if/ wljicli> 
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are its most fruitful and enduiing legacies to the \\citern world. 
But the stereotjped lehgion of the Hindus could not satisfy the 
spiritual wants of the Jats, m the waj in which Christianity, with its 
few rules and its all embracing pnnciples, its boundless pow'er of de- 
velopment, and Its adaptability to the most diverse conditions of time 
and place, was able to meet the needs of the progiessive nations of 
the West. And the Jats have, to an extent which is veiy remarkable 
in an Oriental people, been able to appieciate and assimilate one 
elevated creed after another, as they hav e, successively, been pre- 
sented to them 

At one time, the new impulse came in the shape of that gicat 
religious and social movement which, starting in the bieast of an 
unlettered shepherd of Mecca, was earned by the half-naked Aiabs 
and by those whom the} conqueied and inspired, amidst the crumb- 
ling of all oldei thrones and creeds, in one sweep of unbioken 
conquest fiom Gibialtri to Delhi \t one time, as m the case of the 
lehgion preached b} the pious and gentle piophct Nanuk, it came in 
the shape of a peaceful internal icformation. In this way, many of 
the Jats, especially those along the southern Indus, became fervent 
Muslims, while others, seveial centunes later, especially those m the 
central districts about I ahoic and Umiitsur, became equally fervent 
Sikhs — ‘ disciples,’ that is, of Nanuk, and of the Gurus 01 leligious 
leaders of whom he was the spiritual piogcnitoi 

Strange, at first sight, that the same people should be able to 
embrace with equal enthusiasm creeds so difierent as those of 
Mohammed and of Nanuk ’ 'Vnd stiange, also, that the halied 
between the votaiies of each should be so intense that John Law- 
rence could affoid, m the ciisis of oui fate, to put arms fieelv into 
the hands of one of these sections, in full confidence that they w ould 
use them, not against then common masteis but against their own 
biethicn ' But it will be discovered, on a closer investigation, that 
the fundamental principles of both ichgions were the same Both 
weie based on an antagonism to idolatry, and both proclaimed as 
their leading doctrines the Unity of God and the equality of man. 
And It is a melancholy fact of human nature, as observable in the 
East as m the M est, that they who differ least on religious questions 
generally hate the most. Whether an Eastern race, which has 
proved itself so singularly plastic in religious matters as to adopt 
successively three such leligions as the Hindu, the Mohammedan, and 
the Sikh, will be capable of a yet fuithcr step m advance, and be 
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ready, when it is propeily presented to them, to embrace Christianit) , 
IS a question which is equally mteiesting in an ethnological and 
religious point of view. 

As far south as Kuinal, all the Jats adopted the name and creed 
of Sikhs , but those beyond aic still Hindus m creed and retain 
their original name The Sikh leligion was, at first, merely a reformed 
Hinduism But in piocess ot time it became much more, and nia\ 
be desaibed rathei as ‘the milituyand political spiiit supeiadded 
to a refoimed religion’ Ihe Sikhs aie equally well known as 
e\cellent and thiifty cultivatois of the soil and as haidy and formid 
able soldieis Then feelings, social and political, are highly demo 
cratic , and though they lally lound the leaders of their lace, it is in 
the free spiiit of associates lathei thin of servants Those Jats who 
have not adopted the new leligion aie quite as feailess and indus 
trious, but they aie moie peacefully inclined, than their Sikh 
biethien. Ihey know how to defend their rights, should any one be 
venturesome enough to attaek them, with the most effectual of 
argumeii'-s , and the only leil obstacle to our conquests m the noith 
of India in the beginning of this centuiy came from them It was 
the gicat Jat chiefship of Bhuitpore, for instance, which rolled back 
for a time the victoiious career of Lord Lake 

Such, then, was the lace — thiifty', industiious, independent, stoutly 
attached to then Milage communities and their ancestral acres — 
with which John Lawrence had now to deal in his new appointment 
as collectoi-magistiate of the Pamput district How did he deal 
with them 7 

I shall piescntly quote the testimony, as vigoious as it is dis- 
criminating, of the only Englishman who can speak with personal 
knowledge of John Lawrence’s work at Pamput But, first, let us 
inquire in moie general terms what the duties of a collector magis- 
trate are Ihousands of educated Englishmen who appreciate Lord 
Lawrence waimly, and regard him as one of those national heroes of 
whom England may justly be most proud, yet have a very inadequate 
notion of the long and painful peiiod of self discipline and probation 
which prepared the way foi his success They know little of the 
labours, multifaiioiis and yet monotonous, evhausting yet also 
refreshing , of that union of a hberty which is practically unfettered 
with a responsibility the most leal, which go to foim the characters 
and shape the caieeis of Englishmen in India, and which have 
produced, in spite of mani mistakes and shortcomings, a succession 
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of statesman-soldiers, and soldier statesmen, such as no imperial 
stare has before produced, and m the long roll of ri horn there aie 
few names equal, and not one superior, to that of John Laiiience 

A ‘distiict’ usually contains a population of seicial hundred 
thousand inhabitants, M ho aie spiead over seveial thousand squaie 
miles of teiiitory and aie distiibuted among many hundicds of 
Milages and townships Ovei this vast area and these multitudmou-, 
mteiests the ‘ collector,’ sometimes with a small staff of Euiopean 
assistants, sometimes, as in the case of John Lawrence at Paniput, 
'iin^le handed, rules a^ a kind of Iciicstiial providence. His primaiv 
dut\ , as his name implies, is the collection of the rev enue or land 
ta\, on the punctual payment of which the solv ency of the Indian 
Government depends , while on the care with which it wab 011^,11 div 
assessed, on its modeiatc and fi\ed amount, and on the lememy 
with wh'ch, in times of exceptional distiess, its payment is enfoiccd, 
depends, in great measuic, that foi which alone it is to be hoped our 
Indian Empire exists — the piosperity and happiness of its inhabit 
ants 

In piovinces which have been long settled, the collection of the 
levenue is, except vvheie the poweis of nature have been nioie than 
oidmauly unkind, a vvoik of no gieat difficulty In fact, owing to 
the admiiable village system which, m the Noith-West Piovinces 
and in the Punjab, the most ardent of oui refoimeis have happily 
been content to leave unrefoimcd, it may almost be said to collect 
itsdf lax gatheieis in England may be suipiised to hear that the 
taxes in these piovinces often possess the peculiaiity of being paid 
before they aie asked foi But the collector of revenue is also a 
magistiate, and is lesponsible foi the administration of justice 
throughout his distiiet Eveiy ciiminal, from a dacoit 01 a thug 
down to the petty thief, is biought before him He is expected to 
lediess cveiy giievance, flora a murrain among the flocks 01 a 
scourge of locusts among the crops, down to ‘a claim to a watci- 
spout in the bazaar’ 01 an oppiobiious epithet. For many houis 
every day, while the ram is descending in cataclysms and turning the 
woild into a vapour bath, or, t^ain, while the sun is scorching it like 
a furnace and baking it till it is hard as iron, he sits patiently on 
m his stifling cutcherry, listemng, reproving, advising, consoling, 
condemning 

The collectoi has to keep his eye upon the police, well knowing 
that they will woik effectively if that eye, or one of the thousaivd 
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Argus eyes which he requires, be upon them : without it they will do 
nothing, or woise than nothing. ‘Everything,’ say.s R. H. Gust, in 
an excellent article on the subject in the ‘ Calcutta Review,’ ‘which 
is done by the executive government is done by the rollector in one 
or other of his capacities — publican, auctioneer, slieriff, roaibinaker, 
timber-dealer, recruiting-sergeant, slayer of wild beasts, bookseller, 
cattle-breeder, postmaster, vaccinator, discounfer of bills, and regis- 
trar.’ New tanks to be constructed ; rivers to be bndgcrl, to lie 
turned into new courses or back into their old ones ; new roads to 
be made ; new dispensaiies, hospitals, schools, or jails to be built ; 
lands to be cleaied or drained ; primneval forests to be felled or new 
ones to be planted ; new crops or new methods of cultivation to be 
introduced j — all these come within the collector's legitimate and 
ordinary functions. Who is sufficient, it may well be asked, for 
these things • No one is altogether sufficient ; but it is simply 
surpiising, thanks to the energy, the sagacity, the jmnctuality, the 
strong love of justice, and the careful and loving study of the native 
character which so many of our administrators in the latter days of 
the East India Company poaseS'<.d how few of them f -11 con- 
spicuously short of such success as is attainable by pocr human 
natuie. 

But the most important duties of the collector-matnitrste are not 
discharged in the stifling cutcherrj at the central station, but rather 
ill that ‘ cutche rry on horseback,’ or under the easily shifted tent, 
which forms his locomotive home dunng some five months in the 
year. Whenever the sca.son is favourable — whenever. tliUt i^ the 
deluges of rain or the overpoweimg heat allow him to do so — be 
makes a progress through his dominions, which is onlrn'-t a royal 
progress because it is something more, pitching his tent, r.ow here, 
now there, as best suits the pmriioses of his work. The people have 
now no longer to go to see him. but, what is much better, h - goes to 
see them. He rides about redressing human wrongs Divested of 
all state, and often quite alone, he visits each village contained in his 
cure of souls, takes his seat under some immemorial tree or beside 
the village well, where the village elders soon cluster around him. 
He talks to them, listens to their stories and their grievances, discusses 
the weather and the crops, and settles on the spot itself— somedmes 
by a mere word, sometimes by a long investigation of many days to- 
gether — some outstanding boundary dispute which has been the cause 
of heart-burnings and head-breakings for many generations. He 
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thus gets to know the people and to be known of them. He makes 
allowance for their many faults — the growth of centuries of oppression 
by foreign or domestic tjTants ; he appreciates their simple virtues, 
and is rewarded in his turn — a reward not often given to an English- 
man when he has risen to a higher grade — by their gratitude, their 
respect, and their affection. Often, indeed, when a magistrate has 
risen to the top of the tree, and is the victim of the scandal and the 
envy, the ingratitude and the '•clf-'>eeking, the etiquette and the 
officialism which haunt the antechambers of the great, and finds that 
he is in that worst of solitudes, alone amidst a crowd, must he look 
regretfully back upon the simpler life, the purer motives, and the more 
satisfj ing rewards which were his once happy lot. 

And now let us hear what Charles Raikes, the author of one of 
the best books on this and kindred subjects,' and, like Charles Tre- 
\elyan, another lifelong friend of John Lawrence, writes, from his 
personal recollection, about the duties which the Paniput district re- 
quired, and of the way in which John Lawrence discharged them. 


Early in the year 1835 John Lawrence was stationed at the ancient 
and historically famous town of Paniput He was ‘ officiating’ as magis- 
trate and collector of the district He had also to conduct a settlement 
and survey of the lands comprised m his district. Let us glance for a 
moment at the details of the sort of work and duty confided to this 
young Inshman Paniput is situated on the high road from Delhi to 
the Punjab, about seventy miles north-west of Delhi The district is 
inhabited by Jats, industrious Hindu peasants, devoted to agriculture, 
and attached by the strongest ties to the land ; by Goojurs, who were 
gi^ en to cattle-liftmg ; and by Ranghurs (Raj'poots converted to a nominal 
form of Mohammedanism!, who were as jealous of their land as the Jats, 
still worse thieves than the Goojurs, with a taste for promiscuous robbery 
and murder into the bargain. These men, it is to be remembered, are 
not at all like the typical ‘meek Hindu,’ hut on the contrarj' are tall, 
strong, bold fellows, determined and ready to fight for everj' inch of their 
land and every head of their cattle In those days they never went out 
to plough or to herd their buffaloes without sword, shield, and often a long 
matchlock over their shoulders. 

Over some 400,000 of a population like this, scattered in large villages 
through an area of 800,000 acres, John Lawrence ruled supreme. He 
himself, in those days, had very much the cut of a Jat, being wiry, tall, 
muscular, rather dark m complexion, and w ithout an ounce of supe^uous 
fat or flesh. He usually wore a sort of compromise between English and 
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Indian costume, had his arms ready at hand, and led a life as primus 
inter pares, rather than a foreigner or a despot, among the people. Yet 
a despot he was, as any man soon discovered ^^ho was bold enough or 
silly enough to question his legitimate authority — a despot, but full of 
hindly feelings, and devoted hea.t and soul to duty and hard work. 

As magistrate, he had charge of the police — a handful of sowars, or 
troopers, mounted on countiy horses and armed with sword and pistol, 
and mostly retained at hcadquartcis, and the ordmaiy constabulary force 
stationed at the various thanahs, or police-stations, dotted over the 
distiict. Each of these stations was under the chaige of a thanadar, or 
chief of police, with a jemadar, or sergeant, a mohuiiii, or sciibe, and a 
dozen or so of police burkundazes (literally ‘hurlcr of fiie’), who, armed 
tilth suord or lance, formed the rank and file of the force. But these 
were supplemented by a nondescript but very useful vilhage official, a 
choukedar, whose duty tt as that of a watchman or parish constable, and 
a reporter (to the thanadar) of all crimes, sudden deaths, or other note- 
woithy events which happened m his village This was the fiamework 
of the district police, little changed fiom the system which had pievailed 
for centuries under the Emperors of Delhi It was a system sufficiently 
efficacious to protect the public under a just and energetic magistrate, and 
an apt engine of oppression under a \enal or, above all, under a careless 
and slothful official Suffice it to saythat John Lawicnce at Paniput was 
the light man in the right place, and for the following reasons. 

First, he was at all times and in all places, even in his bedroom, 
accessible to the people of his distiict. He loved his joke with the 
sturdy farmeis, his chat with the city bankers, his argument with the 
native gentry, few and far hetw een. 'When out with his dogs and gun he 
had no end of questions to ask etery man he met. After a gallop across 
country, he would rest on a chaipoy, or country bed, and hold an im- 
promptu levee of all the tillage folk, fiom the headman to the barber. 
'Ja)i Larens^ said the people, ‘ sub janta^ that is, knows everything. For 
this very reason, he was a poweiful magistiate, and, I may here add, a 
brilliant and invaluable revenue officer. 

Secondly, he was never above his work. I have an indistinct recol- 
lection of his arresting a murderer, on receiving intelligence of the crime, 
with his own hand. At all events, ttheie the report of a murder, an 
affray with wounding, or a serious robbery came in, John Lawrence was 
at once in the saddle and off to the spot 'With greater deliberation, but 
equal self-devotion, he proceeded to the spot to investigate important 
disputes about land, crops, water piivileges, boundaiies, and so forth. 
The Persian proverb, ‘ Disputes about land must be settled on the land’ 
— ‘ Kuaea zumeen btih dir zumecn ’ — was often on his tongue. 

Thirdly, owing to this determination to go about foi himself and to 
hear what everybody had to say about eveiything, he shook off, nay, he 
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utterly confounded, the tube of flattercis, sjcophants, and mfoimers who, 
when they can get the oppoitunitj, dog the steps of the Indian ruler What 
chance had an infoimei with a man who was bent on seeing everything 
with his own eyes ■’ 

All this might ha\e been said of Donald Macleod, of Robert Mont- 
gomeiy, and of other friends of Lawience who became gieat Indian 
administiatois But John Lawicnce had, in addition, a quality of haid- 
ness, not ai lounting to haishncss, but not short of seveiit), which made 
the malefactoi tremble at his name He might 01 he might not be loved — 
this seen ed to be his mind— but icspectcd he would be at all events 
I have said enough to show thit m the earl) di)S of his Indian caieci 
John Lawience was a most eneigetic andvigoious magistiate To do 
an) soit of justice to the tiaining of those days which prepaicd him fen 
future distinction, I must now turn to Lawicnce as a icvcnue officei 
The good old East India Company which he seived, and which called 
the young men sent out to lule hei piovinces ‘wiiteis,’ called the chiefs 
who gathoied up her lacs of iiipccs and luled hei liiidcd millions 
‘colicctois’ John Lawrence then w is a ‘collectoi,’ as well as a magis 
trate, and just then the collectoi s woik was in a transition state, which 
entailed scveie laboui and tested evei) faculty The gieat suivoy and 
settlement of the Inid was m piogiess, boundaries weie to be maiked, 
evei) village measuied and mapped, and registers of the aiea, the soil, 
the cultiv itois the rent, the land tax, in short, of all the facts and figures 
affecting the 1 ind, weie to be made 

How It h ippcncd that Lawience was expected, single handed, to 
accomplish so vast a woik I cannot tell All that I can say is that when 
I was sent to help 1 im, I cannot lemembei that he had any one to shaie 
his buidcn except his native officials, who, in those da)s, had pin cl) 
ministenai povveis in the revenue departments For seven 01 eight 
months he lived amongst the agiicultuial classes in his tent, and thus 
masteied the detail of revenue work 

I vv IS )oungei than Lawrence, and had been only three or foui yeais 
m India when I went to join him at Paniput For very good reasons I 
shall never forget my first interview with my chief He was, I was going 
to sa) , 111 his shut sleeves, only I am not sure that he wore a shirt in those 
da)s — I think he had Kchuplim, or native undergarment — suiiounded b) 
what seemed to me a mob of natives, with two or three dogs at his feet, 
talking, wilting, dictating — in sho t, doing cutcfieny 

Aftei some talk with me he summed up tniis ‘Now look at this map 
Paniput district is divided into nine thanahs (poiice circuits) I give you 
these three at the north western extremit) , including the laige cantonment 
of Kuinal I put the police and revenue work under you Mind, you are 
not to get into rows with the military authorities If )ou behave well to 
them they will be civil to you If )ou can keep ciime down and collect 
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your revenue in your share of the distiict, I will not interfere with yoa 
If you want help, come to me. All leports of your own thanahs will be 
sent to you. I shall soon know what you are made of. Go, and do not 
be hard on the zemindars (landowners). Government revenue, of course, 
must be paid, but do not be haid : “The calf gets the milk which is left 
in the cow.” Come and see me sometimes ’ 

Lanience thus trusted me and taught me to trust myself. From that 
hour my fortune as a public officer was made. I learned my work under 
the ablest of masters, and shall ever gratefully remember the day which 
saw me installed as assistant to the young magistrate and collector of 
Paniput. 

John Lawrence remained in charge of the district which has been 
thus vigorously dcsciibcd for nearly two years (1835-37), and, during 
the greater part of that time, he was the sole British officer in charge 
of the administration. The distiict was in bad order when he came 
into it, for his predecessor had not been very competent Part of it, 
moreover, had suffered from the diought of 1833 and 1834. ‘To 
bring people,’ says John Lawrence, ‘who were impoverished and dis- 
contented into order and contentment ; to make them pay their land- 
tax punctually ; to deter, if not to wean, them from their habits of 
life, which were those of their ancestors for centuries ; to revise the 
assessment of the land-tax which hadbioken doivn, and, at the same 
time, to carry on and improve the general administration, was no light 
task.’ 

In his predecessor’s time, the revenue had often been collected 
almost in the Sikh fashion, at the point of the sw'ord Soldiers and 
guns h.ad been the ordinary accompaniments of the revenue-collector. 
This John Lawrence did not like, and he determined to get on with- 
out them. There was one walled village, in particular, which was 
notorious for its recusancy. John Lawwence surrounded it b)' night 
with his own police, and, stationing a small knot of them on each 
track which led to the pastuies, gave them strict orders to turn back 
into the village all the cattle as they came out in .the early morning. 
The police did as they were told, and the village cowherds took b.ack 
word that the orders of the Sahib were that no cattle weie to be 
allowed to go to pasture till the land-tax was paid. Another and 
another sortie was attempted by the cowhei ds, but always with the 
same result. Meanwhile the cattle w'ere becoming more hungry and 
more obstreperous, and, at last, a deputation of the villagers came 
out and asked for an interview with the Sahib. It was granted ; but 
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he soon found that they had come aimed only m ith the usual non 
fossumus , they had no money and could not paj ‘ ell,’ said the 
Sahib, ‘I Mill let you go to the ne\t \illage to borrow it, and if you 
bring back either the sum j ou o\\ e or a bond from the banker to pay 
It for }ou within a certain day, well and good Otheiwise, the cattle 
stay w hei e the^ are ’ The deputation saw that the Sahib w as m earnest, 
and soon letuined with the money The cattle were able, by two or 
three o’clock in the afternoon, to pass out to their long-delayed 
morning meal, and there was no moie trouble in the collection of 
the revenue in that part of the distiict , no need of guns, or soldieis, 
or even police 

Anothci incident, told me by Sir Richard Pollock, is equallj 
illustrative of the change produced in the Paniput district bj the 
change of rulti His pitdecessoi, as I have said, had not been 
enough of a teiioi to evildoeis , cnmes had mcieased patt passu with 
revenue arreais, and in his strenuous endeavours to introduce a com- 
plete reformation John Lawrences health broke down One day, a 
Haile) bill} contempoiai), who was at work in an adjoining district, 
rode over to see him and found him ill in bed Nothing seemed to 
interest 01 aiousc him In the course of a talk, which was all on one 
side, his fiiend happened to mention that at a place where he had 
changed hoises that 11101 iiing he had found the stand of a fakii, and, 
entering into a conversation with him, had asked whethei theie was 
anything new stilling in the neighbouihood ‘ Indeed theie is,’ replied 

the fakii , ‘ Sahib is gone, and ever) body regiets him , for one, 

I arens Sahib, has come in his place who is quite a different soit of 
man ,’ and he then went on to draw a dismal picture of the wa) in 
which rules were enforced, rogues punished, and revenue aneais col- 
leeted ‘ Such a recognition of my effoits by such a man,’ said John 
Lawrence, in telling the story, ‘acted upon me like a tonic, and I 
seemed to mend from that hour.’ 

Thuo the w Oik grew undei John Lawrence’s hands, and the natives 
knew who was king In the evening he used to hold what he called 
his duibar — that is, he would sit outside his tent in the loosest of 
loose dresses and talk by the hour to all comers. ‘ You Feringhis,’ 
said an old chief to him one night, who had seen what he thought to 
be better days, ‘are wonderful fellows, heie aie two of you managing 
the whole countij for miles round AMien I was a young man we 
should have been going out four 01 five hundred horseman strong to 
plunder it.’ So entirely was John I^wience thrown on the natives 
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for society and for recreation during his Paniput life, that he seems to 
have half forgotten his own language. A young civilian, who called 
upon him one day on his way up the country, told John Thornton, 
on his return, that he had haidly been able to make out what Law- 
rence said, to him, his conversation was so interspersed with Persian 
words and expressions. 

But the natives were not his only companions. If he had a good 
horse or a good dog he never felt alone ; and he took care, m this 
sense of the word, never to be alone. His means, at this time, were 
small, and he never spent much upon himself ; but the sight of a fine 
Arab was, once and again, too much for him, as an incident he was 
fond of telling, and which has been handed on to me by Sir Richard 
Pollock, shows. 

One day, a sheikh brought a batch of Arabs to his station, and 
one of the first visitors to the stables was, as a matter of course, the 
coUector-magistrate. A particularly fine Arab, named Chanda, took 
his fancy ; but, as the price named for it was three thousand rupees, 
and no efforts could induce the owner to take a smaller sum, while all 
that John Lawrence possessed m the world was two thousand rupees, 
he was obliged at last to go home disconsolate. On the way, it oc- 
curred to him to make one effort more, and when he reached his 
home he got out his two money-bags, each containing a thousand 
rupees, put one bag on each side of him in his buggy, and drove 
straight back to the sheikh. As he stepped down he took care to 
shake the bags well and make the contents jingle in the old man’s 
ears, and explained again that he could pay down so much in cash 
and no more — that he had no moie. The cheerful jingle of the 
rupees was too much for the dealer, and Lawience went home, the 
happy possessor of the Arab, but without a penny in the world that 
he could call his own. 

But Chanda was not so bad a bargain after all. On one occasion 
he saved his owner’s life. John Lawrence was galloping home late one 
night, as his custom was, across country, when the Arab c."’.ie to a 
dead stand, nearly shooting his rider over his head. Lawrence tried 
to spur him on, but Chanda refused to move, and only, after backing 
a good way, and then taking a considerable circuit, consented to 
continue in the former direction. The night was very dark, and 
Lawrence, who had never known his horse do the like before, was a 
good deal puzzled. The next day he managed to make his way back 
to the place, when he found, to his horror, that he had ridden at full 
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gallop right up to a large open undcrgiound tank or cistern, such as 
are not uncommon in that thirsty countr)', some thirty feet deep. 
One step more would ha\e been the death of both horse and rider. 
And often afterwards, in looking over the points of a horse, he would 
draw attention to the full, round prominent eye, able to take in rays 
of light invisible to man, which had caught sight of the yawning 
chasm immediately below him m that dark night. ‘ It was an eye 
like that,’ he said one day, as he was examining a fine hoise’s head in 
Mr. Woolner’s studio, ‘which saved my Lfe.’ 

The post of collector-magistrate of Paniput, which had hitherto 
been only an ‘acting’ one, now became permanently vacant, and 
John Lau-rence, who had not been thought too young to 1 educe 
anarchy to order on a minimum of pa)-, was thought, as it seems, too 
young, now that it had been so reduced, to keep things going and to 
receive the proper salat)’. And, to make the disappointment moie 
complete, he was superseded by a civilian who, having failed as a 
judge and having been deprived of the less onerous appointment, was 
now given the far more difficult post of collector and magistrate of 
Paniput! It was icd tape t\iih a vengeance; but it it first gave 
John Lawience the hatred of led t.ape which he certainly showed 
when he w as in a position to burst tlnough its bonds, it may be well 
for all concerned that the disappointment came upon him. 

Turned out of Paniput, John Lawrence reverted to his ‘substan- 
tive ’ post as assistant magistrate and collector of Delhi, and, many 
years afterwards, he thus summed up what, as he thought, he had 
seen and done and gained in these first five years of woik in India : — 


During my chaige of the Paniput district, I completed my training as 
a cn il officer It w as a hard one, it is true, but one which I had no cause 
ever to 1 egret. It has facilitated all my subsequent labours, no matter 
how varied, how onerous, I had become well acquainted with the duties 
of an administi.itor both in a laigc city and in an important agricultural 
district. I had come m contact with all classes of the people, high and 
low I had made acquaintance with most of the criminal classes, and 
understood their habits of life. I had seen all the different agncultuial 
races of that pail of India. I had learned to understand the peculiarities 
of tne tenure of land, the circumstances of Indian agriculture, canal and 
well urigation, as well as the habits, social customs, and leading charac- 
teristics of the people. During this peiiod, I defined and marked 
off boundaries between village lands, which had been the cause of san- 
guinary feuds for genciations ; I reused the revenue assessments of the 
land; I superintended the collection of the icvenue, I had chaige of the 
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tieasury , I sought out and bi ought to justice a numbei of greit ci iminals , 
I managed the police, and, m fict, under the humble designation of 
magisliate and collectoi, nas the pi\ot lound which the whole adminis- 
tiation of the distiict revohed In the dischaige of m> multifaiious duties 
I visited, m all cases of moie than oidinnj difficultj, the \crj locality 
Itself Foi the most pait, mj onlj aids m all tins woik weie the native 
collectois of the aiffeient subdmsions of the countij In addition to all 
these duties, I did wrhat I could to leliete the sick In those dajs we 
had no dispensaiies, and the cnil dutj of the medical officei was limited 
to the ch uge of the j iil I used to caii> about a good sized medicine- 
chest, and, when the day s w 01k was o\ei, was const intly suiiounded by 
a crowd of people asking foi iclief foi most of ‘the ills to which flesh is 
heir’ Many a pool cieatuie 1 hid thus to send aw ij, simply fiom feai 
of doing him haim 

Such was my daily life foi ncaily two \eais, and such were the lives 
of my brothel ciiili ins in adj-’cent distiicts Half oui time was spent in 
tents , and eieiy poition of oui chaiges would, at one time 01 the othei, 
be duly \isited, so that, in the eient of iny untow aid accident, 01 seiious 
Clime, we could judge pietty coiicctly as to the pecultai ciicumstances 
connected with it These weie leiy happy days Oui time was fully 
occupied, and oui woik was of a nituie to call foith all our cneigies, all 
OUI sympathies, and all oui abilities Our emoluments weie i datively 
small, but the expeiience and the ciedit we gained stood us in good stead 
in aftei years Duiiiig this peiiod I saw little of English society, finding 
that I could not enjoy it and also accomplish my woik Thus I seldom 
\ isited the cantonments except on uigent business, and then only, as a 
rule, for a single day In those day s I met w ith m iny cm lous ach entuies, 
and, on some occasions, was in considei ible peiil of life, but good foi- 
tune and careful mani^cment combined biou^ht me successfully out of 
them all 

These last simple woids are tantalising enough They suggest 
but they do not satisfy How suggestive and how unsatisfying I hate 
the best of reasons for knowing, foi old friends of John Lawrence 
have told me, alike m wilting and in comeisation, that, when he fiist 
came home from India on fuilough, he used to poui foith a con- 
tinuous flow of stones of hail bicadth escapes fiom assassination, 
fiom drowning, fiom wild beasts, of gicat ciiminals hunted down; 
of cattle liftings on a gigantic scale , of iiots and laids , of robbenes 
and murders , of thugs and dacoits , of feats of his favouiite dogs or 
horses, — all diawn directly from his own experience And again, 
many years afteiwaids, when he had letiied, as he thought, from 
public life, and when a family of children was growing up around him 
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at Southgate, or at Brocket Hall, it was their ordinary Sunday 
evening’s treat to hear one of these wonder-stirring adventures. 
‘AVhat shall it be?’ he always used to begin by asking— ‘ a hunt, a 
robbery, or a murder? ’ The children, with that appetite for the awe- 
inspiring which is one of the most pleasuiable pains of childhood, 
and one of the most loved regrets of a later and a sadder age, 
generally first chose the murder. But their father had an abundant 
store of each kind from which to draw. 

Unfortunately, it occurred to no one, either in those earlier days 
when few people thought that he would become great, or, in later 
days, when he had already become so, to write these stories down, 
and many of them are thciefoie mccoverably lost to the world. But 
I am told that greybeards of the Delhi district, and of the Jullundur 
Doab, still talk of his deeds of prowess and skill around the village 
well, and tell them to their children’s children. It may well therefore 
happen that some of these may go down to posterity, magnified and 
multiplied as they go, and that, centuries hence, Jan Larens may 
play in the North-West of India something of the part which the 
Trolls and Jotuns, or even Thor and Odin, have borne in the sad 
and serious Euiopcan North ; and that he may live for ever in 
Eastern song and fable along with the great heroes of the long past, 
Zal and Rustum, Solomon and the two-horned Iskander. It would 
be well if an immortality of the kind had ahvays been as well 
deserved— acquired, that is, by deeds at which no one need blush, 
and for which no human being was the worse, and many were much 
the better. 

What a diar)' John Lawiencc’s would have been, during this early 
period of his life, had he had the patience to keep one ! But, 
fortunately, his adventures, even in the absence of all diaries and 
contemporary letters, need not be wholly lost to his countrymen. 
When, after the death of the Arabian prophet, disputes arose as to 
the meaning of a Sura, or the binding character of a Tradition, and 
no answer could be obtained from the shoulder-of-mutton bones, or 
the oyster-shells or the bits of wood, or the leaves of trees, on which 
the Sacred Message had been onginally written, recourse was had to 
‘the breasts of the faithful,’ and there a satisfactory answer or 
explanation was often found. From ‘the breasts of the faithful’ 
scattered everywhere help has been, I think I may say, as diligently 
sought by me as it has been freely given. From the bieasts of 
Montgomery and Cust, of Trev^’an and Raikes, of Thornjpn and 
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Pollock, and several other of his earlier friends ; from the recollec- 
tions of his wife and childr en ; from a host of his later friends in 
England ; not least, from his devoted lady-secretary, — I have gathered 
up such fiagments as I could of the histoiy of his earlier and more 
adventurous career ; and from these, as well as from my own 
recollections of his conversation, and fiom five or six stories, which, 
shortly after his marriage, with the aid of his e\ er-ready and faithful 
helper, he himself committed to writing, I am able to give some 
slight idea of the dauntless tracker of criminals, of the ‘mighty 
hunter before the Lord,’ of the giant in strength and in courage, in 
roughness and in kindliness, in sport and m work, which John 
Lawrence then was. 

No Samson, no Hercules, no Milo, no Aithur, can have had 
more stqries of personal prowess, of grim humour, of the relief of the 
distressed, to tell than he. Phjsically, he was a Hercules himself, 
as the noble busts of liim by Mr. Woollier, and the rcraaikable 
portrait by Mr. Watts, which, it is to be hoped, will, some day, 
become the property of the nation, may still show to those who have 
neicr had the opportunity of seeing the man himself. Physical 
strength, commanding height, activity of body, elements of power 
as they aie everywhere, arc nowhere more potent than among the 
natives of India, whether among the enervated Bengalis, w ho can at 
least admire in others what they do not possess themselves, or among 
the wiry Sikhs and relentless Afghans, who can hardly fail to appre- 
ciate that of which they themselves possess so laige a share. And 
when these physical characteiistics are combined with others, moral 
and intellectual, which are consp-cuously wanting in many Indian 
races — with absolute truthfulness in word and deed, with active 
benevolence, with a sagacity which is the result not of mere shrewd- 
ness, but of untiring honesty of purpose, with boundless devotion to 
duty and hard work — their possessor becomes a power indeed in the 
land. 

On board the ship on which John Lawrence first went out to 
India, he used, even when weakened by sea-sickncss, to astonish the 
passengers by the ease with which he could hold out at arm’s length 
a cannon-ball which few of them could lift at all Excitement some- 
times lent him almost a preternatural degree of strength. One night, 
an Indian village was in flames j all efforts to extinguish it were 
useless, and an old woman, finding that neither she nor her belong- 
ings had the strength to carry out a sack of coin, almost all the 
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worldly goods she possessed, from her cottage, sat down upon it, 
determined, like the Roman senators of old, to perish with her 
household gods. John Lawrence, who just then appeared upon the 
scene, m a sudden access of strength, like the Samson that he was, 
caught up the sack, and, like his protot y pe with the gates of Gaza, 
cairied iftoTi^sitfe-distance from the burning house The old 
woman, finding that her sack of corn was saved, was no longei 
unwilling to save herself, and John Lawrence, going the next daj 
to the ^t. fcimi tPffia t he was quite unable even to~lift the sack 
from oTFthe ground 1 

But these anecdotes indicate mere bodily strength. Heie is one 
which implies something more. 

Shoitly after his appointment as Collector of Delhi, a lawless 
chief in an outlying and desert pail of the country refused to pa} his 
land-tax. Attended only by a single orderly — for he seldom took 
more — John Lawrence rode thither, a distance of some thirty miles, 
very early in the morning, to demand or to enforce payment. The 
village w'as walled, the gates were shut and barred, and not even hi'- 
strength was able to force an entiance. What was he to do? To 
go back would be a confession of defeat and would encourage othci 
neighbouring chiefs to give similai trouble. On the other hand, it 
was the hottest season of the )car. There was no food, no shelter, 
no shade outside the walls except that of a single sickly babul tree 
Finally, there weie no tioops within thirty miles. He sent a hast) 
note by his orderly back to Delhi asking for some guns, and then 
sat down under the babul tree, exactly opposite the principal gate, a 
single man beleaguering or threatening a fortified post ! The fierce 
sun of India had done its worst, and was fast subsiding towards the 
horizon, but still no guns appeared, and still the resolute collector 
sat on. At last the chief of a neighbouring village approached and 
offered, should the Sahib so wall, to help him to reduce his subjects 
to •submission. John Lawrence, knowing that in India, as elsewhere, 
jealousy is a ruling motive amoi^ neighbouring potentates, accepted 
his offer for what it was worth. The result of a mere show of force, 
backed up by John Lawrence’s stern resolution, was the submission 
of the recusant chieftain, the infliction of a fine over and above the 
land-tax, and the return of the collector in triumph to Delhi, after 
w'inning a bloodless victory, and without even the news, which has 
so often struck terror into the native breast, having reached the 
village, that the ‘ guns were coming.’ 
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Years afterwards, when the Collector of Delhi had risen to be 
Chief-Commis sioner of the Punjab, and had just succeeded in 
winning back Delhi from tlicYnutineeis', a“irst of rebel chi efs who 
had been sentenced to death was prcseiiteH" to him for his si gnature . 
TlmUrst name on ^e list attracted his attention, for it was that of 
the Goojur chieftain who had given him such timely aid twenty 
yeais before ; and he struck his name off the list and spared his life. 

So much for the way in mIucIi John Lawrence managed the 
turbulent chieftains of his district. Now for a stoiy illustrative of 
the manner in which he detected ciime in a diflerent stratum of 
native society. I have pointed out already how numerous were the 
criminal classes m the Delhi district, and have endeavoured to 
indicate the circumstances which had tended, for a century past, to 
attract them thither and to give immunity to their ciimcs. The 
story which I am about to lelate is one of a collection of four or five 
which Mrs. John Lawicncc took down from her husband’s dictation 
at Delhi in the spring of 1845, with a view to the amusement of a 
younger genciation who weie just then beginning to appear. I give 
It in full as an illustration at once of John Lawrence’s style in story- 
telling and of his energy and sagacity in action. 

The Broihers. 

I think it was in the month of June 1835, duiing my magistracy of the 
district of Pamput, in the Noith-West Provinces of India, when a murder 
occurred which interested me so much that, though many j'cars have 
elapsed, I recollect the whole ciicumstances of the case as if they had 
occurred yesterday The night being sulliy, I had oideied my bed to be 
placed outside the bungalow', in the open air This is a practice common 
in India when the nights, as at that season, are veiy hot and dry; and, 
however dangerous it may appear to people in Europe, is there done with 
perfect impunity. 

I had undressed in my room, and having put on my night-clothes, 
which, in that part of Indi.i, consist of a complete suit, covering the 
person from top to toe, was walking towards my bed, preceded by 'my 
old bearer, or valet, carrying the wav taper. Suddenly w e w'ere disturbed 
by the appeaiance of my khansama, Ali Khan, w'ho, rushing forward with 
pallid face and faltering tongue, explained that, on his way to the tow'n, 
he had just witnessed a muider close to my gate I w as inclined at first 
to doubt his story, but, on questioning him further, w as convinced that it 
was too true. Ah Khan explained that, after seeing e\ eiy’thing settled 
for the night, he was on his way to his house in the town when his atten- 
tion was called to a scuffle between sc\eial persons a little in front of him. 
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Being alarmed, he squatted down and watched, when he saw three or 
four men knock another down and cut his throat, aftei which they de- 
camped. On seeing this he had immediately run back to give the alarm. 
Aftei hearing his account 1 evclaimed, 'Atpaji-e' (you low fellow) why 
did you not run and help’’ All Khan replied, ‘I was not armed, and 
therefoie could give no assistance, and if I had cried out they would have 
killed me also ’ 

On heai mg this I immediately sent him off to turn out the guard, 
despatched the old beaier for my pistols, and taking the tapei from him, 
without waiting to diess, ran off towards the place the khansama had 
pointed out On airiving, I found the body lying on the face, weltering 
in Its blood, and coveied with wounds The countenance was cut and 
slashed in eveiy diiection, the head was nearly severed from the body; 
and even the hands and arms and legs were covered with wounds As 
I stooped down to examine the coipse, which was still waim, a sudden 
gust of wind blew out my candle Seeing theiefoie that nothing could 
be done till ass.stanceai rived, 1 sat down, and aftei a few minutes which, 
in my impatience, seemed .an houi,I discoveied the bearer running along 
V ith my pistols The old fellow did not seem to like the business, for 
aftei eveiy few yards ho stopped and looked back, loudly vocifciatmg 
for the guard Howevei,on hearing me call, he became moie assured, 
and lan up to me In a shoit time a pait of the giiaid appealed, half- 
aimed and half dressed, with flambeaux and torches. 

By this time the moon began to use and cast her light over the plain, 
which was of much assistance to us The fiist thing was to examine the 
giound, and, the soil being light and sandy, we had no difficulty m track- 
ing the murdeicis toi some distance In India the science of tiacking, 
whether it be the maiks of mm 01 beast, is well undeistood, and I have 
known such adepts in the ait as to be able to follow a track for hundieds 
of miles, and that too when a person unskilled m the ait could discein 
nothing. 

I was once, with a paity of villagers and police, following a number 
of thugs who had murdeied five tiavellers on the preceding night. The 
giound was haid and coveied with grass, and, beyond the marks of a 
struggle here and theie, I could discern nothing, yet the men who were 
with I's, after minutely examining the spot, carried the traces for many 
miles On the way, they told me the number of men, women, children, 
and ponies of which the paity consisted, and, stiange to say, on then 
appieiieiision, which took place the next day, the description turned out 
light m eveiy pailicular. 

Howevei, to letuin to my story: we found that the murdered man was 
on his way from the city to my house, that he had come to a ceitain point 
alone, when he was suddenly attacked by sevei al men. He had 1 un some 
distance, when one of them headed and turned him towaids the others. 
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Here he had fought and been killed The distance we examined was some 
two or thiee bundled yaids, and m this space we found one of his shoes, 
thiee other pairs, the scabbaid of a snoid, and two bludgeons covered 
with swoid cuts and blood 

By this time it was neai tne'^c o’c'''ck; the moon had risen bright 
and cold, and we were giouped lound the bodj I felt much distiessed . 
oui search had ended m nothing, we had no definite clue to the 
murdeieis , and so dieadfullj was the face disfiguied, that we could not 
discovei the piobable caste and piofession of the man, much less who he 
was I had, in my time, seen many cases of murdei, but the piesent one 
seemed faiily to puzrle me To think that a man should be muideied 
almost within a stone’s-thiow of my door and that the muiderers should 
escape detection was moie than I well could submit to. 

I sat down on a stone, diiecting some of the sepojs to clean the dead 
man’s face and try to make out who he might be What inci eased the 
difficulty was that the body was neaily naked, haiing nothing but a 
‘dhoty’ 01 linen cloth round the loins The e\ening ha\ing been waim, 
he had e\idently been walking in this state — a piactice in that country 
\ery common with all classes, fiom the highest to the lowest After 
nibbing and cleaning, the face foi some time, one of the guaid attached 
to the collecloi s office called out, ‘W hj, I verily believe it is our comrade 
Ram Sing ' I am suie I know the curl of his moustache, he was smoking 
with me onli this evening’ Aftei much discussion it seemed to be the 
opinion of the majoiiij that it was Ram Sing, though some still doubted 
So much, howevei, was agieed to by all, diat he was missing, and that 
the deceased was about his size Taking it for gi anted that it was Ram 
Sing, we began speculating who could be the muiJcieis 

I remaiked, ‘Whocvei they ma) be, it was cleaily fiom levenge they 
muideied him, 01 they nevci would have mangled his bod) in this way.’ 
One of the men added, ‘ Ihc man who outian and tuined him must be a 
great lunnei, foi Ram Sing was an active fellow ’ cs,’ says anothei, 
‘ I see one of the shoes has an non heel, and no one but a constant lumei 
would need such a thing’ Heating this I began to considei what class 
of men would come undci this desciiption, when it occuried to me that 
the post thioughout the country was cairicd by footmen Turning round, 
I remarked, ‘The “dawk wallahs” (postmen) aie gieat runneis had he 
a tend with any of them i" ’ A sepoy instantly exclaimed, ‘ Ram Sing had 
a brothel named Bulram, a postman, with whose wife, as people say, he 
was rather too mtim.ate ’ ‘ Pooh ' ’ says anothei, ‘ that is an old business, 
which Buham well knew Besides, who would kill his biothei for such 
a thing'” Now it is specially necessaiy to remaik that such connections, 
however monstious m oui eyes, aie veiy common among the Jats, to 
whom the biotheis belonged Among them it is the piactice that when 
an eldei bi other dies the younger lives with the wife, even though he be 
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already mamed. Ocrin^ to this, stscit illicit connectives as that n-Mch 
existed between Kam Sing and his brothers wife were neither so much 
thought of among diemselvea nor so much reprobated as might be 
supposed. 

Though 1 well knew this, I was at once satisfied that we h-.d the 
right clue at latt : so, seeding the greater part of the men he;’: ;t the 
house, and ordering a horse to be sent after me, I determined tv frlloiv 
up the search. We immediately started for the town, whith was ahjut 
half-a-mile distant, and directed out steps to Bulram’s house Here ve 
found the wife, who said she had not seen her husband that day. that 
he was probably at the post-house, and that the brother had been down 
that evening, had eaten his food with her, and left the house at a", out ten 
p.M., on Lis way to guard. She added that, while Ram Sing 1 ■'d been 
with her, another post-carrier, a friend of her hu=band. had co— -e and 
inrjuired after him, but, finding he was not at home, had left imir!ed‘r.:ely. 

Disappointed here, r.e bent our steps to the po't-house. On entering 
the courtyard we found a number of the carriers lying on the ground fast 
asleep, and Buiram, the person we were m search of, quietly seated in a 
corner smoking his hookah. I immediately went up and addressed him 
on some indifTeient topics, but so calm and self-possessed were his replies, 
that I began to think I was in error, and that he could not hai e com- 
mitted the deed. However, taking up a lamp, I looked steadily at his 
countenance. Though he biiew my ga/e was on him, ho never nioi ed a 
muscle, but continued smoking with apparent apathy, while h.s eye, which 
met mine, never quailed an instant 

One of the scjioys standing by me broke the silence by c.\claiming, 
‘Buiram, don’t you see it h the hazoor (his Honour), and yet you remain 
seated 1 ’ Buiram nc\ er mo\ ed, nor, indeed, appeared as if he heard him. 
I put down my hand, and, touching him on the shoulder, said, ‘ Stand up, 
Buiram, I want to look at you.’ I had, till then, been stooping 01 er him, 
as he was squatting in the usual native stj le on the ground, and it only 
then occurred to me that he must have some reason for remaining in that 
posluie Buiram immediately stood up and, as he had nothing but the 
usual cloth about his loins, the upper part of the body was naked. I put 
my hand on his heart and said, ‘ What is the matter that your heart beats 
so violently.” Ha replied, ‘ I have been bathing, and, fearing to be late 
at the pc':!, ran up all the way’ With all his composure and readiness 
of reply, there was something about his manner which brought back all 
my foiiner suspicions. I stood attentively looking at him, when, all at 
once, I pci reived a quantity of blood on his groin, which seemed to be 
welling out from under his dhoty. Pointing at the blood, I said, ‘Ah, 
Buiram, what means this?’ He gazed at me for an instant, and then 
said, ‘ Don’t trouble yourself, maino usko viara (I killed him) ’ Putting 
up my hand for everyone to lemain silent, I said, ‘Whom did you kill?’ 
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He replied, ‘Ram Sing, mybiother, I killed him’ I added, ‘Why, what 
had he done?’ He said, ‘He was intimate with my wife, therefore 1 
killed him ’ 

On this he was handcuffed, and, leaving the house, I mounted my 
hoisc, which had aimed m the mteiiir, and set out tow aids home. On 
the way, I questioned him as to how it was that his accomplices had 
escaped, but that he had not attempted to flj He leplicd, ‘How could 
I know that ) ou would have tiacked me out m this w aj ? They have net 
escaped, they are in the post house on the high load’ Ilaiing ascei- 
tained who they weic, I instantly despatched foui horsemen to the place, 
about foul miles off, to sei/e them On aim mg at my house, I took the 
necessary depositions of the pailies and Buham’s confession. At two 
tai I had just retiicd to sleep, when I was a\ akened b\ the letuin of 
the policemen with the otlici muideieis Heaiing, howtiei, that they 
stoutly denied then guilt, and that nothing had been found on then per- 
sons to criminate them, I oideied them to be seemed, and went to sleep. 

In the moinin., the piisoncis weie confionted with Buliam, who 
steadil) pcisistcd 111 his stoi> of the pie\ious night, which the otheis as 
rcsoltitcl) denied In the mcintime a patty of tiackeis came in and le- 
poitod that they had followed the tiaces fiom the jilace wheie the muider 
was peipetiatcd , th it it appealed that one man h id letuined diiect to the 
citj , and that tw 0, aftei a coiisideiable ciicuil, had gone into the post-house. 
I then lode down to the pi ice with some caicful men, and, after a 
diligent and piotiactcd seaich, thea found buiied undei the e iithen floor 
of one of the sheds the muideied man’s tuiban, necklace, swoid, a couple 
of bludgeons spotted with blood and coaeied with deep luts, as if fiom a 
swoid 01 othei shaip instiument On these things being pioduced, the 
piisoners, who had till then denied, acknowledged the tiuth of Bulrams 
statement 

One of them said that, being fi lends of Buliam s, they had gone at his 
lequest to assist him , that they had no enmity to the muidcicd man, but 
had acted mciely fiom fiiendship to his bi othei. He added that he had 
gone to the wife duiing the day under the pietence of asking for her 
husband, who was standing at a little distance waiting foi him, but, in 
leality, to see if Ram Sing weic m the house, that they then went and 
lay in the ditch by the side of the lo-id until Ram Sing passed, when they 
spiang out on him, that Ram Sing, though suipiised, insisted despeiately 
until overpowered and knocked down, and that, as he fell, he wounded 
his brothel in the gioin It was fiom this wound that the blood which I 
saw and supposed to be fiom the wounded man, had flowed, and to 
conceal which Buliam had continued seated when I was talking to him, 

Duiing the day, the wictched woman, the cause of this horiid deed, 
healing of the death ofhei lo\ei, came and asked to see his body. She 
embiaced and kissed it lepealcdly, ciying bitteily , and seemed to have 
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no thought but for his untimely death. In the course of the subsequent 
investigation many facts were elicited which, in a measure, seemed to 
palliate the cnme of Bulram. It appeared that the intimacy had existed 
many years, during which the husband had been perfectly aware of it 
In the preceding year there had been a seveie famine in the land, during 
which the husband, who was out of employ, was, with his wife, supported 
by Ram Sing, who lived with them. Some time, however, previous to 
the murder Bulram had objected to the intercourse with his wife, on 
which the brother had promised never again to visit the house. The 
wife, on hearing this, immediately left her husband and took refuge with 
her father, w here, in spite of the entreaties of her own family and her hus- 
band, she insisted on remaining. The husband, seeing her determina- 
tion, went to his brother, told him what had taken place, and begged he 
would come with him and use his influence with the wife; adding, ‘ You 
can come to see us as before, are you not my brother ? did you not save 
us from starving ? ' The wife, on this, returned with them, and, a few 
days afterwards, the catastrophe which I have related took place. 

The murderers w ere made over for trial to the circuit court, where 
Bulram, the husband, was sentenced to be hanged, and the other two to 
imprisonment for life. Such is my tale. It created a great sensation at 
the time, and Ram Sing’s fate was univeisally regretted, whereas no one 
seemed to pity Bull am. The general feeling appealed to be, ‘Was not 
Ram Sing his brother ? — how could he murder him ? ’ 

Delhi Wareh 18+3 

Nor were John LawTcnce’s zeal and activity confined to his own 
district, vast as it was. He sometimes made work or sought it for 
himself outside the Paniput district, and with the best results. Here 
is an instance. It attracted much attention at the time from the 
high position held by the murdcicd man, and from the romantic 
circumstances which led to the detection of the muidcrer. John 
Lawrence was fond of telling the story, and more than one version 
of It has, I believe, appeared in pnnt. From the last of these, 
which appeared m ‘Blackwood's Magazine’ for January 187S, and 
came then fresh fiom Lord Lawrence’s lips, I gather and condense 
the following, adding one or two characteriaiic incidents w'hich seem, 
in his old age, to have escaped his memory, 'out were certainly told by 
him as part of the story on other occasions. 

On the morning of March 23, 1S35, John Lawrrence was just going 
to his bath at Paniput after many hours of work, when he received a 
brief note in Persian from one of his police, stating that news had 
come from Delhi that, on the preceding evening, as William Fraser, 
the Commissioner, was returning from a vi.sit to a neighbouring Raja, 
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a native tioopcr hid iiddcn up to him and, firing his caibine into his 
‘ sacred bod),’ had killed him on the spot 

William Frasei was a man of gieat foice of character and deser- 
vedly popular among all classes, though his icgard foi the poor had 
often biought him in collision vvithmembeisof theaiistociacy ' He was 
also a gicat fiiend of John Lawiencc Giieved at the loss of his 
fiiend, and thinking that his intimate acquaintance with eveiy cornel 
of Delhi might be of assistance in discovering the muidcicr, Lawrence 
instantly ordeied his hoise, and rode off to Delhi beneath the 
bla/ing sun, adistancc of foity miles Theie he learned fiom Thomas 
Metcalfe and from Simon Fiasei, the two scnioi civil officcis left in 
the station, that no clue to the mmderci had ) et been found, and that 
though some Goojuis — a lacc famed foi then skill as tiackcrs — had 
succeeded in following the footpimts of his hoi'>c tiom the scene of 
the muidei foi some distance 111 the diicction of Delhi, they had 
failed to trace them bc)ond a point whcie seveial loads met 

Ihis did not look pioraising A casual icmaik which had been 
made b) one, Futteh khan, to Metcalfe, to the effect that he should 
not wondci if his nephew, the Xawab of Fcio^cpore, knew something 
about the muidei, was rcpoited to Lawience Metcalfe had dis- 
missed It from his mind as suggested by motives of private animosity, 
but John Lawiencc fastened upon it like a leech, and, soon dis- 
loveiing that the Nawab had had a quaiiel with William Frasei 
about some land, he foithwith pioceeded, with Simon Fiaser, to a 
house m Delhi which belonged to that chieftain 

They found no one in the com t) aid, noi did any voice fiom 
within ansvvei to then lepcatcd calls Simon Fiasei enteied the 
house, and, dunng his absence, John Lawiencc, sauiUciing up to a 
spot in the yard whcie a fine chestnut hoise was tetheicd, began to 
examine his points, and soon noticed some nail maiks on a pait of 
the hoof whcie they are not usually found It flashed across him in 
an instant that it had been repoiled that Dick Tuipin had sometimes 
leveised the shoes of his hoisc’s hoofs to put his pmsueis off the 
scent, and, at that same moment, one of the Goojuis, picking up a 
stiavv, measuied caiefully both the hind and foie hoofs ‘ Sahib,’ he 
cried, ‘theic is just one straw’s difference in bicadth between them, 

' For an account cf William Fraser and his achievements, see ihe veiy able and 
intciesting article on these volumes, contiibuted to the Qiiailuly Ki.ute~v for 
Apiil, 18S3, bj Colonel Henry Yule. 

vor I 
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the very thing that <\e observed in the tiacks on the load , this must 
be the animal iidden by the murdeiei ’ 

While this was being said and done, a trooper m undress lounged 
up and, in leply to a question 01 two, told John Lavvience that he 
was an ordeily of the Nawab of Tero/epoie, and that he had been 
sent by his mastei on a special mission to the city. ‘ This is a nice 
horse,’ said Lawience ‘Yes,’ leplied the man, ‘he is a fine horse, 
butheisieiv weak and off his feed, he has been able to do no 
woik tor a week ’ Ihe appeal ince of the hoise, so John Lawicnci. 
thought, gave the lie to this, and, espying at a little distance iti 
saddle and othei harness lying on the ground, he went up to it and, 
finding that the nosebag underneath the heap was full of coin, quietlv 
slung It over the hoise’s head The ‘sickly’ animal began to eat 
greedily Heie was one link moie, and, without saying anything to 
excite the tioopei s suspicion, he induced him to accompany him to 
the cutcherry, wheie he oideied his immediate ariest 

Some fragments of note papci, which Simon 1 lasci had meanwhile 
picked up m a bucket of watei in the house, weie now fitted togethei 
by the two men Ihe ink had been all but obliteiated by the watei, 
but some chemicals levivcd it, and revealed the words wiitten m 
Persian, ‘You know the object for which I sent you into Delhi , and 
I have repeatedly told you how very important it is foi me that you 
should buy the dogs If you have not done so, do it without delav ’ 
It hardly needed John I^wiuiecs penetiation, with the thieads 
which he aheady held in his hands, to discover that ‘the dogs’ weie 
the Commissioner, whose life thctioopci had been too long inlakmo, 
and, on his suggestion, a message was sent to the Nawab saying that 
hispiesencein Delhi was ncrcssaiy, as a serv ant of his. Wassail Khm 
by name, was suspected of the muider of the Commissioner Ihe 
Nawab obeyed the summons, but, of course, he backed up thetiooper 
m his denial, and disclaimed all knowledge of the murder 

Inquiries which were set on foot m the Nawab’s teiiitoiies, while 
he was detained at Delhi, soon showed that a second man on foot, 
whose name was Unyah kico, was believed to have been present at 
the time of the murder He was a fiecbootcr, well known for his 
evtraoidmaiy stiength and fleetness of fool He had disappeaied on 
that veiy night, and had not been seen since Colonel Skinner, the 
well known commandant of Skinner’s Iiregular Horse, was chaiged 
with the duty of scaichmg for him His vvheieabouts was soon dis- 
coveicd, communications opened with him, and promises of pardon 
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made if he would give himself up and turn King’s evidence against 
the murdeier Not long afterwards a man appeared by night and 
said, ‘I am Unyah Meo, I will go with you ’ 

His story was soon told, and, simple truth as it was, it reads like 
a stoiy from Herodotus about the ancient Persian court, or like a 
tale from the ‘Arabian N ights,’ lathei than what it leilly was He 
had been sent, as it appealed, by the Nawab, with mstiuctions to 
accompanj the trooper on all occasions, and should the fiist shot 
fail to kill the Commissionei, who was not likelj, with his well known 
character, to die easilj, he was to lun m and despatch him with his 
sword assail Khans fust shot had passed clean through the 
‘sacred body ’ of the Commissionn, so Unyah Meo’s services were 
not required , but he burned oft it once to tell his master that the 
deed was done 

All that night and a good put of the ne\t day he lan, and, to- 
wards the eveniiij,, aimed at the Nawab s foit at Ferozepoie, ninety 
miles distant He went stiaight to the dooi ot the Nawab s room, 
and demanded immedi ite adniitlance, as he had new s of importance 
to communicate A thick cuitiin only shut off thepicsence chambei 
fiom the ante room, and, as the oideily enteied, Unyah Meo, with 
the suspicion natuial to one of his piofession, lifted up veiy slightly 
a coiner of the cuitain and bent down, all ev c, all ear, for what might 
follow He heard the Nawab gne oideis that on his leaving the 
loom he should on no account be allowed to leave the fort Well 
knowing, now that the deed was done, that his death would be more 
serviceable to his mastci than his life, Unvah felt that this older 
was a sentence of death, and the moment he had told Ins story, and 
had been pioiniscd a laigc lewaid — for which he was to wait till the 
following morning — he slipped quietly down a back way, managed 
to leave the fort unobserved, and lan for his life to his cottage in 
the jungle, some seven miles awav 

He was tired out by the ninety miles he had run alieady ; but 
feai gave him fiesh strength and speed, and he reached his home 
just m time for his wives — of W’hom he was blessed with a pair — to 
take him up to the flat loof of the house and conceal him under 
some bundles of straw Soon the troopers, whose pursuing feet he 
had seemed to hear close behind him, appealed upon the scene 
But the wives, Rahab like, kept the scciet well, and Unyah, after a 
night s rest, escaped, like the spies, to the hills, and defied every 
effoit to find him till he gave himself up of his own accord, in the 
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manner I have alread)’ described, to the commander of Skinner’^ 
Horse. 

Unyah’s story vras borne out by the accidental discovery of the 
carbine which had been used by Wassail Khan, under circumstances 
which were quite in keeping with the other man-ellous features of 
the case. A woman was drawir^ water from a well close to the 
Cabul gate of Dellii ; the rope broke, the bucket fell into the watei, 
and the hook used to recover it brought up, not the bucket, but the 
mis^jing carbine Other people deposed that they had seen the 
trooper return on the night of the murder mth his horse — the horse 
which could neither work nor eat ! — ^in a tremendous lather, as though 
from a long or rapid ride. The Natvab and his trooper still stoutly 
denied aU knowledge of the crime, but they were tried by a special 
commissioner, found guilty, and lianged together before the Cashmere 
gate of the city. 

It is a story which John Lawrence might well be fond of telling, 
and it is not without a strange and tragic interest to remark that 
Simon Fraser, the cousin, who had helped him in the search, was 
the very man who twenty-two years later, when he, in his tuin, was 
Commissioner of Delhi, was to fall one of the first victims to the 
fury of the mutineers, in the Mogul's palace, on May ii, 1857. It 
did not need a similar display of sagacity on John Lawiences part 
to discover, on that occasion, who the murderers were; for the deed 
and its accompaniments seemed to shake our Indian Empire to its 
base ; but it did need all his sagacity, all his courage, and all hi^: 
other manly qualities to undo what they had done ; and how he 
was equal to the occasion will appear in the later portion of this 
biography. 

Here is a story of another pursuit which, though it failed in its 
immediate object — the arrest of the criminal — served, when put side 
by side with the preceding, to deepen the feelings of admiration with 
which the natives regarded their intrepid and dare-devil ruler. 

There was a notonous robber m the district of Paniput whom 
J ohn Lm\ 1 ence ivas anxious to seize. The man had been caught once, 
but hio ,t ife had bribed the guard and he had escaped. He had com- 
mitted several murders, and, one day, John Lawrence, receiiing 
information that he was to sleep that night in a cottage not far distant, 
at once organised a party of horse and foot and, without communica- 
ting his intention to any one, started, about ten at night, for the village. 
It was a fine moonlight night, and a few miles’ ride brought them to 
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a river which must needs be crossed. Lawrence had hoped to find 
boats on the spot, but they had been taken away to a neighbouring 
fair, and only one small boat was left, which, though it was large 
enough to cairy the foot police across, would have to take many trips 
if it was to carry over the horsemen also. 

Time pressed. ‘We must swim it,’ said John Lawrence. His 
followers demurred , said there were quicksands, said the stream was 
too rapid, and they would all be swept away. ‘Well, you cowards 
may do what you like, but I am going,’ said John, and m he plunged 
and swam his horse out into mid stream. The russeldar, seeing this, 
took courage, said it was a shame to leave the Sahib to go forward 
alone, and crying out, ‘ I fear we shall both be drowned ! ’ he too 
plunged in on hoiscback and was followed by the others. But his 
fears were not altogether ill-giounded. The hoi semen had nearly 
reached the other side in safety when they came on one of the quick- 
sands. This immediately scatteicd the whole body of them Some 
managed to ford over, some wcic thiown fiom their horses, and all 
was confusion. Lawiciicc’shoi-cwas apowerfiil animal, and plunged 
so violently that his iidcr wa-) thiown into the iivci. and, with great 
difficulty, reached the bank Theie he found the hoiscmcn all as- 
sembled, and said to them, ‘You see we are all safe after all.’ ‘ No,’ 
was the reply, ‘ the russeldar is drowmed.’ ‘ What ' ’ said Lawrence, 
‘ the bravest of the whole lot of you ! Let us go in again and see it 
we can save him.’ But none of them would stir ; they looked on 
with that placid indifference with which Orientals often regard the 
fate of other people, and — it mu->tbe added in fairness — often also 
their own, and, in spite of the objuigations of the magistrate, they 
showed no intention of iisking their own Ines to save that of their 
comrade. 

Once more John Lawrence plunged in on foot, and soon perceived 
the russeldar struggling at a shoit distance from the bank. He had 
got under his horse, and though he managed to keep his head above 
water, he was evidently fast losing his strength and senses. John 
swam to him and supported him by main strength till his syce brought 
a rope, and then they succeeded in dragging the drowning man to 
land. He thus saved the man’s life, but got a bad kick from the 
plunging horse. 

In much pain he pursued his way to the village, and found that, 
though ‘ the nest w'as still warm ’ and the wife and children were 
within, the object of his search was not at home. The fact was, that 
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the night was sultij and the man had gone up to the top of the house 
to sleep 

A few minutes latei he was seen looking over the parapet, and, 
as quick as thought, John Lawience was on the roof and full tilt aftei 
him The murdeiei, a man of great stiength and statuie, as well as 
speed, lan along the loofs of the houses, which were all flat and joined 
each other Finding that his puisuer was close behind him, and 
knowing the groundwell, theman jumped down Lawience followed 
him, but jumped too fai, and, alighting on a declivity, managed to 
dislocate his ankle, thus rendciing furthei puisuit hopeless The 
robbei escaped for the time, but was caught not long aftei wards In 
any case John Lawience lost no caste in the eiesof his followcis 
They onlj wondered the moie at the uncanny, the unaccountable 
eccentiicities of the man who could base the courage to hang a laja, 
and yet risk his life to save a lusseldar * 

I conclude this chapteiwith the stoiy of one moic adientuic — 
the discovery of a robbci — which is hardly less stiiking than those 
which I have already lelated It is one which I have heard Loid 
Lawrence tell himself, as none but he could tell it But I picfci to 
give It in the moie stiictly accurate foim 111 which it has come mto 
my hands, having been wiilten down, like the story' of ‘ The Brothcis,’ 
b\ Mrs John Lawience, at her husband’s dictation, in the spiing of 
1845, only a few yeais, that is, after the events 1 elated in it happened 
It contains, incidentallv , some inteiesting peisonal details, and is iich 
in Its observation of the native chaiactci. 


The Widoix.' and her Money-bags 

It was my practice in India, wheie eveiy one who wishes to pieseive 
health either walks or rides eaily m the morning, instead of taking a 
mei e constitutional (as it is called), to endeav oui to join that object vv ilh 
business, 01, at any late, with amusement There was always some end 
in view — a village to visit, a new road to be made, or an old one to be 
repaiied, the spot vvheie a muider had been perpetiated to be examined 
If I was in tents, making my annual visits m the interior of the distiict, 
which seldom occupied less than five months of the year, there was 
plenty to engage the attention I seldom failed to visit eveiy village 
within a circle of seven or eight miles before the camp moved on another 
march. Their locality, the nature of then soil, their means of irrigation 
— a point of much impoi lance in the East — the geneial appeaiance of the 
inhabitants, and the chaiactet they boie among then nciolibouis, weie 
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,ill points on which I was much imeiested, for all such infoimation was 
of infinite \alue in the peifoimance of my daily duties 

I had, in truth, so much to occupy me, or, what is pietty much the 
same thing, made so much occupation foi myself, that, though often the 
sole European in the distiict, and htcially without any one with whom 
I could e\change a woid m my natne tongue, I do not think that I e\cr 
felt listless for a day I sometimes lode alone, but moie fiequently with 
a single horseman, w ho eithci earned myiifleoi boar speai Thus, it 
anything in the way of game tinned up, I did not lose a chance and if a 
messengei was requii ed, 01 any thing w is to be done, an actii e fellow was 
alway s ready hloie than once I ha\ e 111 this way bi ought home a buck , 
and many is the good lun I haie hid with wolf, hyaina, and wild boar 
It would, no doubt, have enhanced the pleasure to haie had a fiiend 
with whom to contest the speai, and to tilk o\ei the turns and chances 
of the field when ended Still, when I look back on those days, it is 
suipiismg how much I enjoied them in my compaiatiie solitude 

Nor was I thus alw lys loneh \t times, a fiiend 01 iwo fioni the 
nearest station w oiild pass i w eek w ith me, 01 a 1 cndc^i ous on the boi dei s 
of contiguous distiicts would be an iiiged among us and then the woods 
would ling with whoop and ciy ind wild halloa Oh those were plea- 
sant day s ' I hope some aie still in stoie foi me, foi the easy, quiet, 
jogtrot lift docs not answti foi one who has li\cd a life of action I re- 
commend all my fiiends to think twice befoic they lca\c India , at any 
late, until they feel themselves gi owing old, 01 w int a pan ot crutches. 
It IS but a niel incholy plcasuie, aftei all, meich lookm^ bark upon such 
scenes 

Howeiei, to return to inv stoij,fioni which I havestiangely digiessed. 
My follower was instiuclcd to iide it a lespectful distance, so that I 
might freely conveise with any one I might pick up by the way One or 
nioie of the heidmcn, 01 some of the piopiietois of the village I was 
visiting, usually mounted his maie,and lode with mt to the nc\t village ; 
thus acting as a guide, and, at the same time, beguiling the tedium of the 
way, often, with useful information, at any rate, with amusing gossip 

I had, one moining, mounted my hoise foi such an evpedition, but 
had not proceeded far when I met the kotiml, 01 chief police-officei of 
the neighbouiing town, bustling along in quite unwonted haste On 
seeing me, aftei making the usual salutations, he lepoited that a burglary 
had occuiied in the town dining the previous night, and that he was 
anxious that I should v isit the spot myself, as neither he nor any of the 
police could make any thing of the case. 

I at once assented, and, as we lodc along, I ascei tamed that the 
party lobbcd was a pooi widow, who, with hei niece, lived m a large and 
substantial but lathei dil ipidated house in the neighbouiing town The 
robbery, it seemed, had created much sensation, fiom the ciicumstance 
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that the widow asserted that she had lost a laige sum of monej, whereas 
she had hitheito been deemed miscrablj pool ‘ Some of theneighbouis,’ 
remaiked the policeman, ‘deny that she has been robbed at all, and 
indeed to me it appeals suspicious ; I suspect theie is some fareb (deceit) 
in the mattei. Wheie could such a helpless creatuie get so much mone> ? 
It was but the other day that she was evempted from hei quota of the 
watch tax, as moqflis (a beggar), and now she asseits that she has lost 
one thousand and fifty lupees’ ‘Well, well,’ said I, ‘that will do; we 
will hear what she has to say for heisclf. Don’t jou pretend to make 
out that she was not lobbed I suppose there ate maiks about the house 
of a foicible entry.’ ‘Oh, )es,’he leplied, ‘I don’t deny theie is a hole 
in the wall by which the dooi has been opened Theie weie two maik^ 
of footsteps about the inteiioi of the couitjaid, but the giound was so 
hard, wc could make nothing of it I hare, howeier, sent foi the ' 
(tracker), and, if anj thing is to be disroveied, I am suie he is the m 11 
to do It.' 

By this time we had aimed at the house, whcie we found some 
policemen, some of the ncighbouis, and the widow The Ihos^ea, 01 
peisonage celcbiated fai and neai foi his poweis of locognising and 
tiacing the maiks of biped and quadiuped. had alieady examined the 
premises. He infoimcd me that the footsteps weie difficult to tiaci 
from the hardness of the soil, as well as fiom the passing and icpassin., 
of the people , but that he had satisfied himself that theie had been two 
thieves, both of whom had entered the house, while only one appealed to 
have left it, and that he had followed the traces, thiough vaiious tuintn.,s 
and windings, till thej finallj slopped at the house of a man who was 
«aid to be the nephew of thewidow herself He then showed me the dif 
ferent marks, fi om the intei 101 of the w idow ’s house up to the \ ei > thi eshold 
of that of the nephew There wcic ceitainly some tiaces, but so ven 
indistinct to my eye that I could foim no opinion The tiackei, how ev ei , 
seemed peifccll> convinced ‘One foot,’ he obseived, ‘is small and 
delicate, which goes to the nephew s house , the othei, a laige bioad foot 
I cannot tiace bejond the couitjaid’ The nephew was summoned, his 
foot was compared with the punt, the Ihogra insisted that it exactl) 
coricspondcd, and it ceitainly answeicd to the desciiption he had pie 
viouslj given. 

We then entered the house and caiefully examined the piemiscs 
The thieves, it seemed, had picked a small hole in the side of the wall, 
so as to admit a man’s hand, and had thus opened the outei door It 
was clear that the theft was perpetrated by some one who was well 
acquainted with the piemises, for the money had been concealed in three 
earthen pots, buried m the giound floor within a small lecess. The 
ground had been dug up in the exact spot vvheie the pots 1 ly, and it 
must have been the work of only a few minutes, foi thej weie close to 
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the surface It seemed that there was some suspicion of the nephew in 
the mind of both the old woman and her neighbours, for he was a man 
of reckless and dissolute habits. ‘ But, widow,’ I said, ‘ did he know of 
your treasures ? — did he know of the place w here you concealed them ? ’ 
‘ N o,’ she replied to my quei y, ‘ I can’t say he did. I never let him come 
into the house for many yeais, though he has sometimes come as near as 
the door, and asked me to make fi lends ; but I was afiaid of him, and 
never let him pass my threshold’ ‘Well,’ I remarked, ‘it seems a bad 
business That you have been lobbcd is evident, but there seems no 
clue as to who did it ; and, as to youi loss, you must hat e told a he, 
for I hear it was only a few months ago that, under the plea of destitu- 
tion, you were exempted from the watch-tax’ ‘My lord,’ replied the 
widow, ‘ it is vert' true that I pleaded poverty, and poor enough I am ; 
nevertheless I hate been lobbed of a thousand and fifty lupees. You 
may believe me oi not, as you please, myhistoiy is this. Some forty 
years ago, or moie, my huslnnd was a mci chant, well-to-do in this town ; 
but after a time his afuiiis fell into disoider, and when he died his 
creditois seized ovei-) tiling but this house in patnicnt foi his debts. 
When dying, ho told me that certain moneys had long been due to him 
in the holy city of Muttia .Vccoidmgly I tvent there, and collected 
something moio than two thousand rupees, with which I returned here, 
and I have lived e\ er since on this sum ’ ‘What,’ I intcirupted, ‘have 
you lived on this money for forty ycais and yet have a thousand and 
fifty rupees, neaily half, left ‘Yes’ said she, ‘ I opened my ti ensure 
once a month, and took out two itipces, which lasted me and my niece 
for the month’ ‘Why,’ I icni.ukcd, ‘at this late, j ou had enough for 
the next forty years ; w hy could i ou not pay the tax ? — how much was 
it?’ ‘Two pyce a month,’ she icplicd, ‘and all widows aie exempt.’ 
‘Yes,’ remarked a bystandci, ‘if they aie poor; but you aic as rich as 
Lakhsmi (the Hindu goddess of fortune) I believe that Kali has sent 
this misfortune on you for )our lying, do you iccollcct when you were 
assessed at one anna, how you w cpt and tore your hair, and said you 
were starving? You arc a sad liai,by your own account, and are well 
served. I hope, if you e\ cr lecover your money, the Sahib w ill make 
you pay it up with arrears’ ‘Oh,’ said the w idow, clasping hci hands, 

‘ restoi e me my money, and I w ill pay foi the rest of my life.’ 

As I suspected, from the diffeient ciicumstances which had tiauspircd, 
that the nephew' was in some way' connected with the robbciy, I directed 
his house to be searched, but nothing which could in any way implicate 
him was found. Despairing, then, of discovering the criminal, I mounted 
my horse, and after telling the police to be on the look-out, I set off 
towards my tents. I had ridden some little way, conning the matter over 
in my mind, when it struck me how very' singular it was, that the kiwgea 
sliould peisist in it that only one of the thieies had left the house. As 
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the xvalls xxcre very hi^h, and as there was but the otte dooi to the coiut- 
yaid, It seemed as if the thief must still be inside ‘ Pooh, pooh ' ’ I cried, 
‘the thing IS out of the question , did x\c not seaich the house? And, 
aftei all, what could a thief be doing theie^ The khogea is tiying to 
mystify me’ Howexei, I vas not satisfied aftei tiding a little fuithei, 
I tuined round and galloped back I said to the police, nho had not 
jet left, ‘We must haie anothei seatch,’ and, upon this, my mjimi 
dons spicad themselves oiei the piemises While they were seiichmg 
I began to pace up and doiin, tilth some little impatience, I confess, as 
the thought stiuck me of the bootless eriand on tthich I had letiiincd 
Suddenly I heaid a policeman e\claim, ‘ I hate not seen him, but I 
hate seen his eje,’ and, as he spoke, he pointed to one side of the couit- 
taid nea, tvheie he stood. On evamining the spot tie discoteied uhit 
appealed to be a small an hole to some taults, and fiom this the mm 
peisisted he had seenaneje glisten Turning to the ttidott, I demanded 
tthat places theic ttere und^igiound, tthen she explained that theie tteie 
subterraneous vaults tthich had netei been open since hei husbands 
death, and tthich she had not thought of mentioning tthen tie fiist 
searched the house ‘ second case of Guj Fattkes,’ thought I. ‘Shott 
me the ciitnnce I daie sat some one is dottn theie . though tthy ant 
one should be such t fool is to hide theie passes my undei standing’ 
The old dame actoidi 1.,!) shotted me a snaall dooi m a letiied pait ot 
the couitjaid, tthich had hitheito escaped obseitation Dt it ttc 
descended to some teij evtcnsite taults, and, aftei some seaich, diagged 
out a man. He had not the monej about his peison, but aftei some 
little hesitation shotted us ttheic it ttas concealed, at the foot of one of 
the pillais He confessed that he belonged to a tillage in the ticinitj 
and that he had been induced bj the nephett to join him in lobbing the 
old lady, tthose treasuies he had foi a long time suspected It seemed 
that the thief had slept, pait of the night, m the nephew’s house, and that 
diej j ad been pretented fiom effecting the lobbeiy till late in the night 
from the numbeis of the people who were about, and, consequently, the 
morning had bioken befoie they had time to divide the booty, 01 dispose 
of It in any safe place In the huiry and confusion it had seemed best 
that he should hide in the vaults, ttheie it ttas supposed that no one 
ttould think of looking, foi the nephew was afiaid to conceal him m his 
own house, 01 to allow him to pass out of the town with such a large sum 
in silver, lest, being lecognised by some of the guaids at the postein as a 
stiangei, he should be stopped and seaiched When the nephew was 
confionted with his accomplice, his effronieiy forsook him, and he con- 
fessed that he had seen the old woman smoothing the earth in the lecess 
one day as he stood at the thieshold ; and, fiom this ciicumstance, 
coupled with her altt ays being in that part of the house, he had suspected 
that she had piopeity concealed. 
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When the com was pioduced, the woman lecognised her money-bags ; 
and on opening and counting the money, tve found the e\act sum she had 
stated, namely, one thousand and fifty rupees, or about one hundred and 
five pounds in English money ; so that this poor creature had lived on 
about four shillings a month, and even supported, part of that time, a 
little niece 1 While the money was being counted and her receipt written 
out, I said, ‘ You had much bettei give this money to a banker, who will 
allow you seven or eight per cent for it, and in whose hands it will be 
perfectly safe ; otherwise, now that folks know you are so rich, being 
a lonely helpless old woman, you will certainly have your thioat cut.’ 
‘ No, no >’ cued the old hairidan, as she giasped her bags m an agony 
lest I should take them fioin her, ‘no, no ' I will bury it where no one 
will ever know ’ I accoidingly allowed her to go off with her treasures ; 
and out she tottered, bonding undei the w eight of her money-bags. 

I may have failed in gning an inteiest to this story, but it certainly 
made a considerable impicssion on my mind at the time. The avarice 
and parsimony of the old woman who, bending under the weight of old 
age, and possessed of wealth which she could nevei hope to enjoy, yet 
grudged the payment of two pjco a month to defend her fiom spoliation, 
if not fiom being murdeiedj the\illanyof the nephew, with his uttei 
want of common sense and putdence in concealing his accomplice in the 
very premises which they had just lobbed , the acuteness and discern- 
ment of the ti acker, in so ably, I may say, deciphering the history of the 
transaction from the very faint footmaiks, — altogether formed a picture 
which it was not uninteiestmg to contemplate. Of the subsequent fate of 
the widow I do not iccollcct anything, as I shortly afterwards left that 
part of the countxy ; but if she escaped being lobbed, she concealed her 
treasures in some out-of-the-way place, which, when she dies, her heirs 
will fail to discover. In this way, no doubt, large sums are annually lost, 
for although property is remarkably safe in this countiy, and a very large 
rate of interest always to be got, the people are very much addicted to 
concealing coin and jewels, probably from habits they acquired in former 
times, when seldom a year passed that a village or even town was not laid 
under contribution, or stormed and plundered by the Mahratta and Pindaii 
hordes. 

Delhi : April 14, 1845. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LIFE AND. ADVENTURES AT GORGAON AND ETAWA. 1837-1840. 

The disappointment which befell John Lawrence when in 1837 he 
was compelled to leave the Paniput district, the field of his hiivd 
work and his success, and to fall back on his subordinate position at 
Delhi, is one to which any civilian in India who takes an ‘ acting; ’ 
appointment, as it is called, is liable. So feiv people are able to 
descend with anything like a good grace to lower work when they 
have already proved themselves capable, and more than capable, of 
higher, that it is not to be wondered at that theie is a general 
feeling in India against taking such temporary appointments. Thi'^, 
however, was not John Lawrence’s feeling ; for, when, in 1S42, he 
was returning to India after, his fiist fuilough, the bit of piactiral 
advice which most impressed itself on the mind of a young civilian 
who was then going out for the first time, and with whom he had 
much talk, was to the following effect : — 

Never let an acting appointment, if it should be offered to you, slip by 
People will tell you that such appointments are to be avoided, and aie 
more plague than profit. It is true that you may occasionally be disap- 
pointed, and you will certainly not gam continuous promotion in that line, 
but you will get what is more valuable, e.xpcnencc, and gieat vaiiety of it ; 
and this will fit you for whatever may come afterwards. I have never 
let an ‘ acting ’ appointment go by, and I am now veiy glad that I have 
not. 

The young civilian to whom John Lawrence gave this parting 
advice between Malta and Alexandria was W. S. Seton-Karr, who, 
though he w'as not destined to see much of his adviser for many 
years to come, was, m his subordinate position under Lord Dalhousic, 
to hear not a little of his fame, and to read not a fevr of his masterly 
minutes, and was, many years later, when John Lawrence had risen 
to be Governor-C.encral, to be his Foreign Secretary ; after that, was 
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to be one of the most constant and welcome visitors at his house at 
Queen’s Gate, ending only with the Sunday before his death ; and 
then, at the great meeting of the Mansion House, called to laise a 
national monument to the hero who was gone, was to deliver one of 
the most eloquent and appreciative of a series of admirable speeches, 
which, in themselves, foim the mobt splendid of tributes to Lord 
Lawrence’s mcmoiy. Since then, once more — as it seems specially 
suitable that I should acknowledge here — he has given a still more 
signal proof of his attachment to his former chief ; for, by a careful 
perusal of the whole of the icrised manuscripts of these volumes, he 
has enabled me to coiicct many inaccuiacies as well as given me the 
benefit of many sound ciiticisms and useful suggestions. 

The sting of the debcent to loi.cr work did not last long ; for, 
after three •months spent m his old appointment at Delhi, John 
Lawiencewas promoted to the giadc of ‘joint magistrate and deputy- 
collector of the soulhein division of the Delhi teiiitor\-,’ while he 
was also to be the ‘acting’ magistiate and collector of the city itself. 
After discharging this lattei office, which his previous acquaintance 
with all classes in Delhi must have made comparatively easy, for si-x 
months, he went off, in July 1836, to his ‘ substantive ’ appointment 
m the southern division. The woik, the country, the people of the 
southern dnision, diffoied in many lespects from the northern, and 
so tended to gi\ 0 him that vaiiely of experience on which he placed 
so much value Extending, as it did, over an aiea of about 2,000 
square miles, and containing a population of 700,000 souls, of whom, 
probably, one half weie Hindus, the other half Mohammedans, it 
included repiescntalnes of all the laces with whom he had become 
acquainted in Paniput. 

But, besides these, theie were many others, such as the Meenas 
and Mehwatties, of whom he had no previous knowledge. These 
people were great robbeis, perhaps the greatest in Northern India. 
In former times, they had been organised plundcicis, roaming about 
the country almost m sin.ill aimics, and harrying the villages with 
fire and swoid up to the xciy walls of Delhi. Even now-, though 
restrained from open violence and proving under a strong govern- 
ment almost a docile people, they were very thievish in their 
propensities, and gave abundant pioof that they only wanted oppor- 
tunity to fall back on their old habits. Like the Ranghurs of the 
northern district, they weie all Mohammedans who had been con- 
verted fiom Hinduism as late as the time of Auumgzebe, and, of 
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course, retained manj of their Hindu customs and tiaditions Manv 
a conversation did John Lattrence have with them on those good old 
times. They talked as freely with him as he with them, and fiaiikh 
avowed that they looked bark regietfully on the palmy dajs when, to 
use the woids of then favouiite adage, ‘the buffalo belonged to 
him who held the bludgeon lathe oosee ka bhains 

The district was paiticularly well adapted foi the indulgence of 
their predatory piopensities. It was iiiegularlj shaped, was boidcicd 
on two sides bv independent chieftainships, and was inteisected b\ 
man} low’ langes of hills and by the deep beds of hill toiients whidi 
lan diy in all seasons except duiing the lains, and, like the wad'es 
of the Arabian 01 S}iian deseits, seived as the resoit of banditti, who 
sallied out thence on any tiavelleis who ventuied to pass without 
sufficient escort. ‘Man} a stiange stoiy, says John Law lencc, ‘did 
the people of the countn tell of the doings of then anccstois m this 
way.’ 

The difficulties of luling such a people weie not lessened by the 
calamitous diought which in 1S37-38 had fallen on many puts of 
Uppei India and, following so soon after that of 1833-34, had caused 
great suffeiing, even when it did not leach the diead extiemit} of 
actual stall alion The chief foice of the visitation fell on the native 
states of Rajpootana, Bhiiitpoie, and Bundelkhimd , but the Apia 
division of the Noith B est Fiovinccs, including the distiicts of Al,i i, 
Ltawa, and Mvnpooiie, also suffeicd much, and there was teiiible 
loss of life In John Lawiences own disliict, though the disliess 
was gieat, no lives vvcic lost ihc soil, unlike the clay of manv 
parts of Roithein India, which bakes as hard as non, is of a light 
porovs chaiaclei, and does not need mu<h ram Moicovei, the 
distiict was well supplied with wells and jhcels which could be used 
for the ptiipose of niigation Thus it happened that, owing to the 
constant care and energy of John Law lence and his colleague, the 
well known Martin Gubbins, notwithstanding the general distress 
and the picdatoiy and warlike chaiactcr of the people , notwithstand- 
ing also the fact that not one single soldier was stationed in the 
district, yet ciime and violence were kept within modeiate limits. 
If they did not actually decrease, they did not increase , and Iheic 
are times and occasions when, to be able to say with truth that 
crimes of violence have not increased, is tantamount to saying that 
extraordinaiy exeitions have been crowned by the success which 
they deserve. 
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And here I nny insert a story nhich gi\es a forcible picture of 
one of the dilticuliies ^uth ^vhich a magistrate had m tho^e days to 
deal almost sin^klianded— a ditficulty, moreover, ^^hlch, as recent 
etents m Mooltan and elsewhere ha^e shown, has not. e\ennow, 
wholly disappeared I gne it with some consideiable abridgment’ 
but, as far as possible, in Tohn Lawiences own woids, for they show 
the man throughout, and exhibit in stiong lelief his courage his 
vigour, and his readiness of itsource ° 

Pi, Pi, ’rtce. 

In the spiing of 1838, when the fimine which had for some time 
afflicted the noith-western piovmces of India was still laging.it happened 
that I was encamped not fai from the town of Rewari The pergunnah 
(oi barony) was just suneied, and I hid come down to that part of the 
country to sett'e the land leienue fci a teim of thirty years While 
I was theie, a feud nose between the I issulman and Hindu inhabitants 
of the town, which, but for the mteifeicnce of the authoiities on the spot, 
would, most unquestionably, hi\c ended in bloodshed, if not in a partial 
insunection Ihe point in dispute atose fiom a well known piejudice of 
the Hindus against the shuglnei of the o\ \ Inch they hold to be a sacred 
animal The 'Mussulmans on the othci 1 nd, wished to eat beef, as it 
was cheapei than eithei mutton 01 goit and though they formed only 
a small minoiiti of the populiiion, the\ seemed deteimined now at length 
to get then way \eii iftci icai they had oegged foi peimission to kill 
the forbidden aniiml within the walls 01 e\en at any leasonable distance 
outside Hut It had ill been in tain, foi the Hindus 1 owed that they 
would hate lecouise to foice if their ielij,ious sciuples wcie disiegarded, 
and so the Mussulmans lemained dissUisfied and oppie-sed 

At last, the leading meiiibcis of the Mussulman population biought 
me, one day, when I was m camp, a fiesh entreaty woided in somewhat 
the following manner ‘ llail, cheiishei of the poor ' He it known unto 
your enlightened e\cellcnc\, that foi many years the Hindus of this town 
have, by their It ing and deceitful lepiescntations to the highest autho- 
rities, pretented the Jlussiilmans fiom killing cattle, undei the plea that 
those animals aie sacred Our loids, the English, hate hicheito made i( 
their rule to pietent one class of their subjects fiom tyrannising oter 
another, and hate dealt out impaitial justice to all, making no distinction 
between caste, cieed, coloui, 01 race Indeed, such is the protection which 
all enjoy, that it may be said that the ttoll and the lamb dunk fiom the 
same ghaut \\ hat, then, hat ewe oppressed cieatures done, that we are 
denied the benefits which all otheis enjoy’ Tiusting that you will take 
our giictous case into speedy consideiation, and issue an older enabling 
us to eat beef, tte ptay that on you the sun of piospeiity may eter shine 
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gloriously.’ Such u as the petition which, on that day, was read out in 
open court before se\ eial hundreds of Hindus and Mussulmans. E\eiy- 
one around could see and hear all that was going on, as the canvas walls 
of the tent were taken down on three sides. 

While the petition w as being read, the audience preserved a respect- 
ful silence ; the Mussulmans stood anxiously expecting my decision, and 
I obseiied the Hindus fui lively glancing at my countenance to icad, if 
possible, therein, the order about to be issued I may here remark that 
no people in the world are more obseivant of chaiacter, 01 moie quick or 
able judges of it, than those of Hindustan They seem, by a kind of 
intuition, to undeistand every movement and every gestiue Nor is this 
surpiising Subject for so many centuiies to lulers whose will is law , the 
ability to comprehend the character and anticipate the thoughts of then 
masteis has become a necessaiy part of their education. 

I felt that both law and equity vveie on the side of the Mussul- 
mans, but seeing how strong was the feeling of opposition among the 
Hindus, and what an infringement of a long-standing custom it would 
be, I advised them to make a formal application to the Commissions, 
as superintendent of police, who foithwith sent an oidcr permitting the 
slaughter of cattle I fixed upon a spot for this operation about tliii'C- 
quarters of a mile fioin the town, hoping thus to soften the blow’ to the 
Hindus But then rage and indignation knew no bounds, and I was 
continually beset wherever 1 moved vvith petitioneis Fincling me in- 
exorable theyietuincd to their homes, to deliberate with their fiiends 
They waited in ominous peace until the festival of the Mohuiram, six 
w’eeks later, came round, then suddenly losc, and attacked the Mussulman 
procession with all manner of weapons, bricks, stones, and even dead 
pigs and dogs, animals to which ‘ the faithful’ have the greatest abhoi 
lence. 

The confusion and tumult which ensued were tremendous, and a 
desperate .iffiay and loss of life would have been the result, had not the 
tahsildai, a native of much force of character and self-won influence m 
the place, hastily summoned the police to the spot, and put himself, 
though a Hindu and a Brahmin, at the head of the Mussulman proces- 
sion, and conducted it in safety through the town. The parties separated, 
mutually breathing vengeance against each other ; the Muslims sweaiing 
by their fatlu-i giavcs that they would wash out the insult in the blood 
of e\ei> Hindu in the town, even if they died, to a man, the maityi 
death. 

The tahsildar was thankful for his success so far, but felt that the 
presence of the magistrate alone tould arrest further mischief, and ac- 
cordingly sent special messengers for me to the place where business 
had called me. I was in camp, forty miles off, in a straight line, but 
with a range of steep and pathless hills betw eon, necessitating a circuitous 
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route some twenty miles longer; so the information did not reach me 
till about noon the follow ing day. Herewasapleasantcommumeationfitt 
me; the hot wind was blowing a perfect simoon, and it required no. 
small spirit of ad\ enture at such a season to face the heat and sand over 
that wild country. Something, howetei, was to be done, and that 
quickly ; so, after taking ten minutes to consider, I summoned some of 
the neighbouring villagers, and asked if they knew the direct 
over the hills, and whethei the> would engage to conduct me acron. 
They replied that the\ knew- the way well enough, but that it was giAy 
impracticable for an\ but men on foot, or for goats. ‘Never mind,’ 
I replied, ' I can go and you can show me the way.’ When a Sahib sxfi 
he will do a thing, a native is too polite to oppose it, and acquiesces. 
The sen-ants were at once sent forward ".ith some clothes to push on as 
best they could , the others with the camp and baggage veere to follow 
later; while a guide started at once to wait at the base of the hill till 
the heat of the day had sumacnlly subsided for me to s-enture acros- die 
plain. 

At three P.ll. I mounted iny best Arab and, » ith one mounted orderijr, 
started for the hill, at the foot of .ih.ch I found the guide waiiLsg. We 
dismounted, and led cur horses up the j'ecp ascent. Ilefore we had 
gone far the orde.-l;. s ho.rse fell We left h 10 to his faie, as there wasiw 
time for delay. The path now betaine more- and more preeipltou? In 
places it seemed all but impajsable ; and. i ad there been room to turn my 
horse, I felt almost inclined to give it up and go back. Yet wc pushed on 
and on till we reac'ic-d the top If it ■ 'i- a labour for my poor hnine t» 
scramble up. the diff.culty and danger of '-.seending the other side was 
much greater; any slip woud hurl ln.u ko'.dlong dov.-n, hut bydmtof 
care, what with j'.rdir.g and rslippir.g en ' , . aunchcT. -«e, at laei. teatJied 
the bottom withou; ;c-r.ou= carnage I' Waj; siz o'clock by the. tJKM. (tfce 
descent was accoir.el.:. ed, =0 that there -'a, little more thiasi atJ-fewBrsC 
daylight rerr.air.:.n_- rntr.- ;I an . tile-T of samdy rratyiesT. jiJaSn, 

intersected by ratine-, to traverse, and ri'j’hing but a wt^steirai ilUr and 
information froii- an e .tasional vi.lage to gi- de me. Btfll, tfmsitDng &q> tSlie 
speed and endura’- '-e of my gallant steed, v ell tried in mjwij'aliiatd dagi'# 
run before. I dism.i-el the ceti-. ar.*-’ set t- at a hand gallflp 

Towards ten o'tltek at night 1 d'teertf the Ihioiisajid juttleiLwiimiyiiiilllgr 
lamps whitb I'jf.t tn Intnarj tit;,, an . r.' ag into tide fonsnwll tfSnc 
peo^e all un the n.-.r. and v.a; ^een ret- .msed, nits' am'J afejsdlf 
being well kat'-r. -’f.re. •Lare'-. t-'.j .s CQice.’ was fejnsamsd Hfeswiit 
mouth to mi>.*th si^^.n^e, ' t’ es'kitcw l^^aTait Ke'waini dbe 

dayiefnre. M;. s 'den appearance scared tbcici, and iJii^ altetjik 
to thei r h n _ - e ; .*.f- er parading the s-treetts fc>r a s-hiMiU ttiuraje itillfl wme 

quiet. I V e't t' 'i' . lahsildar and heard fnovKi Hina? of flllue iciwtiifliijjflfilliifiutt 
havinr i.tttt.;'. * 'ouvnoM tliat day, I tenil nn iwii 
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the police from the neighbouihood, and then repaiied to the homewhat 
rough quaiters of a hostelry (seiai) just outside the walls Heie I luchily 

found an officer belonging to the political department, Captain R , 

who, being m ill health, was glad to recruit in rather mote comfoit than 
in tents , foi I had lepaned and slightly furnished two 01 three 100ms in 
the seiai, in case of an emelgenc^ like the piesent After seeing my 
horse well lubbed down and fed I letiied to rest In the morning, 
I stationed police at the gates, at the maiket place, and at other cential 
spots that they might be ready m case the Hindus should have lecouise 
to aims, and theic they icmained for thiee weeks. 

Thus the danger passed by, foi the Mussulmans with then moie 
actne, wailike habits, backed by the Euiopean foices, were too strong 
foi then opponents. So, after recening a decided rebuff to a fiesli 
petition fiom me, the Hindus tiied a wholly new method By a prccon 
reited and simultaneous movement they shut up all the shops, suspended 
tiade and business of every desciiption, and declaied that, until the ob 
novious Older was icscinded, they would neithci buy' noi sell, noi indeed 
hold any communication with the opposite paity 

This plan of passive lesistance was by far the most effectual tliet 
could hat e adopted It completely paialt sed their enemies, and alaimed 
the magist.ate moie than he would have liked to own, for they had 
complete contiol of the supplies, being the wholesale as well as letail 
dealers of the town. The nevt nifrning, when not only the Miisstilmnns, 
but the lower orde’s of Hindus came, as usual, to puichase the days 
provisions, they found all the shops closed Living fiom hand to mouth 
as they do, they vveie in blank despair, and, adjourning to my house, they 
implored my leave to break open the gianaiies and help themselves, if 
I could not compel the tiadeis to open then shops. I replied that the 
traders had done nothing contimy to law, and that I had no power to 
compel them in any way I felt also that it would lead to general 
anarchy and plundei if I did not restiain them from attacking the 
gianaiies Yet food they must have, and that at once. 

A plan occuiied to me which would give me time to reason with the 
Hindus, and, possibly, bring them to a better state of mind. I collected 
many waggon loads of gram from the couniiy loiind, at my own risk, 
tiusting that the Government would lefund mo when the peiil was made 
known to them This gram I stoied, and ga' e out by letleis of credit to 
retail dealers, whom I chose myself and pla'-cd m the stieets In this 
way all the slight wants of an Asiatic were si plied, and so caieful was 
the organisation of the whole thing, that there was no ultimate loss to 
the Government. Meanwhile, I published proclamations warning the 
Hindus against blind allegiance to their piiests, and telling them that 
any act of violence would meet with piompt retiibution. This I was fie- 
ouently able to do in isolated cases, as combination was now impossible 
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for them 1 hty in si sent petitions to the Coninusinoiiei, £>1111 tlien^tPi^eho 
seat It I tii'jjimt Itself in the hills, complamm^ botli of netirfh^ii 
tie. ijji,’ lie talisildai 'Jhese leie in due tinie letuiiied cfoiffiftie 
for tKplciiici in 1 did. not think 11 necessary to anstiei tlieu chnig^e-. 
agiiiiis' I ii s i( I 111 successfully iindu »led the tahsildai. 

Tor intni\', ' o d ijs the II idu u i lein held cut, till I nas imich worn 
and hnris-.ed wiV^ ihecointahii oik 1 1 in-iiection.iepiesMun, and wiitine 
answers to < i<inpi.i’ iis \t Use the pooiei Hindus found tint they weie 
mimiiiR thunseiii -1, 1 cil he Mw limans, giaduall) a shop was 
opened lii-re a u r cie, md on ihe eicning of the twenty-second day, a 
crowd ot Hi idus came ti 1 ic m a humble fiame of mind, owning that 
they had 1 1 n 1 'u iwa» y then piie->ts, beygins; foi p.^KloTi, solemnly 

promtsi. „ t cr jtfei. (• ohentc, and offeiiiiR to open then s'lops at 

once I ..leiti. in’s nti 1 inns s < oinbmation whifh had threat^ietHoi 
produt c n (rf< t iroir 'is < S' (K nd peareably put down I Ina^s 
iblet'i otsTi h ot.|U'iis .t (1 1 irnnient IS to iny somewhat indepeti- 

denc irtj "1 t ti ittr. r d sr o rstal 'isli the rondmioi the tihsildBru 

thatlei"cc ii* 'lai Lan' s mr dl In had clone He dici nstjihow 
ever, j' i_ i '.ii o enyo his Kfotiret' ■ redit A lew months atmwaidsi 
he il'ec t ct M Ifi .ttack >i h 'cr 

L "a 1 h, I itliem ditiSion >1 tt c Tlailii distru i, \ Inch had ib^i 
.parcel Is T 1.' oil c alt ticotvihc juE fun if thi i imine ttbicbl 
t au M i It I he '•'i i*h ''Vest. T"bn LatTence was < nlleil oh lo a <h$Uict 
in -rh cil it nd clone ts vo-s- Ht was spetn!)" sdcc.ed, ut 
Xct.cinli.r 1,0 tni lit iHis' 1 rtlcuieat ofn' or tl ' tana by t 
R ciiii 'f hfi r Ills I man sno-e nauic 13 litdc known to CngUsh- 

Ticn .,cn I iih md who it is o be •‘ared. is. it this disumce of 1 
itino little i”ni’ nherod cicn iinoi,, he 230D0.000 inlmoitiinls of 
the North Wc’si hicjtiin os tliom k uu so 1 inrh ro sno tioin misery 
anil inin "ill bis sortii cs aic ml to li^ iricastired hv ^'he 1 Itiu noise, 
ilict made in he world, or bt du little or no lewaid which they re- 
r'citc’d sfiiinu, for ivcnti \ejrs ot Ins life, is a judge, hfc 

siiddcnh lonied the Rctcmie 1 'cjuTtincnt. 1 department which hits s 
pioicd to so ’iian\ be siudc ind despair of a lifetime. He w.is soon 
iecoi,nisod le he diief In mg lulhoutr on the subjcci, ind he 
mantted dm ng die nett thirttcn sear':, to jilan ind to < arrv through 
a in* aspre idiiili was is i omjilicaled nid tbthcult *.is it tvas fist and 
roniple’tf the siiitet md settlement ot the whole ot the NortltrWest-i 
Piomticcn Op lotvuninfi lo Kntjl iiifl, .iJtcr thirty-threes ears 
amidst the wnin ippref lalion of ill who knew w'h.wt he hadlddnsj., 
and hfnv he had done t he liter! |iiitc unnoticed, md passed ItOehias 
fTr ' 1 it *x1f‘rn>l iii rl 
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Such IS the lot — the lot borne uncomplainingly and e\en giate- 
full) — of many of oui best Indian administrators. One litre, and 
one theie, 11st to fame and honom, but the icst h\e a life of unceas- 
ing toil, Micld a poiiei uhich, within its sphere, is such as few 
European sovereigns witld, and with an absolute devotion to the 
good of then subjects such as few Euiopean sovereigns show. They 
have to be scpaiated fiom then childien duimg the most impiessible 
peiiod of then life, and the wife is often obliged to piefei the claims 
of the diildien to those ot hei husband India can thus be no 
longei, in aiij tiue sense of the woid, a home to them, and when at 
length thej ittuin to England, they do so, too often, broken m 
health, find themselves unnoticed and unknown, strangers even to 
then own children, and settle down fioin a position of semi icgil 
mflutnee into, saj, a scini detadicd villa, visited bj lew save soint 
hall do/en old civilians like themselves, who have boine with them 
the buiden and heat ot the Ind'an sun, and now diop in, from time 
to tune, to talk ovci old days and inteiests which are all in all to 
them, but of which the outside world knows nothing at all Verily 
they have then lewaul but it is a lewaid such as few outsiders can 
unde 1 stand 01 appieeiate 

To have been selected by Robeii Bud as a helper in the gieat 
woik m which he was engaged was looked upon, ever afteiwaids, as 
a feathei in the cap even of those who, fiom luck 01 othciwise, weie 
destined soon to eclipse the fame of their old pation John Law- 
rence, atieiwards a fiist iitc levenue authority himself, was reluctant 
to leave his haidei and theiefoie, as he deemed it, pleasantei vvoik 
at Guigaon, but he felt that a call by Robeit Bud was a call to be 
obeyed He learned in his school, fully sympathised with his noble 
motives, and, to a great extent, adopted his views. It is doubly m 
cumbent, thcieloic, on the biogiaphei of John Lawrence to pay a 
warm, if only a humble and a passing tubute, to a man to whom he 
owed so much and of whom his countiyinen know so little 

Sii John kiyc tells a stoiy of a Frenchman, Victoi Jacquemont, 
who, after the manner of the moie frivolous part of his nation, asked 
Holt ^Mackenzie, one of the highest levenue authorities m India, to 
explain to him in a five minutes’ conversation the various systems of 
land revenue obtaining m different parts of the country ' The ex- 
perienced CIV ilian replied that he had been, for twenty years, endea- 
vouring to understand the subject, and had not masteied it yet. A 
warning taken to heail by Sii John Kaye mav wellseiveto older any 
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ordinaij Lnglisliman clean off the ground on which, with heedle 
steps, he maj h■^^e been prepaiing to venture But my object is 
simpler and humblci one It is not to explain the inevplicable, < 
expicss the inexpressible, but, merely, to show what was the gener 
nature of the evils from which Bird and his associates weie ende 
vouiing to save the country, and to indicate in veiy general tern 
the chaiactci of that ‘ settlement ’ of the North ^\cst Provinces 1 : 
Bird, which, afterwards, had so mateiial an influence on the settlemei 
of the Punjab by the Lawrences 

^\hen, in the tailicr pait of the nineteenth centuiy the conques 
of Su Atthur ^^ellLsley and Lord lake had laid so laige a pait 
Northern India at oui feet, the fiistquestion that pressed foi decisio 
was the method in which the cost of its administration could best 1 
met The theory in all Lastcin states is that a ccitain pioportion- 
veiy vaiialilc in amount — ol the pioduce oi the land belongs of iigl 
to the Government , and, in India, the theory is suiijilemcntcd by tl 
cleat undci standing that if the ownct pays that jiiopoition to tl 
Government he cannot be distmbcd in possession But with vvhoi 
was the agiccmeiit foi the pavment of the state dues to be made 
In othei vvoids, who vvcie the rij,htful owners^ In Bengal, at a 
events, we had set ouiselves an example for all futuie time of ho 
not to do It Foi, undet the auspices ot I ord Cornwallis, a ‘jieimE 
nent settlement ’ of the land levenue had been made, veiy possibl 
with the best motives, but with the vvoistiesults — -at the cost that is ( 
‘peimtncnt injuiv alike to the (lovcinment and to the best poitio 
of Its subjects It had been male without sufheient inquiiy as to wh 
the tiue propiietois were 01 what the futtuc capabilities of the so 
iiiiaht be It seemed moie natuial, and was ccitainlv moie casj 
for Government to make an agieenaent with the one big man wh 
made himself out to be the richest and most influential mhabitan 
than with a laige number of smaller men , with one /emmdai, as h 
was called in Bengal, lathei than with a bundled ryots 01 the 
lepiesentatives And, as the lesult of the ‘ permanent settlement 
these /emindais woke up one raoiiamg and found themselves tian' 
formed by us into landowneis — supeisedmg, that is, the tru 
hercditaiy pioprietois, and leducmg them to the rank of tenants-a 
will, or little better, and often at exorbitant rents These vei 
zemindars, hovvevei, vveie, owing to the introduction of the ‘law ( 
sale,’ liable, m their tuin, to be evicted by othei capitalists or speci 
lators less scrupulous even than themselves. 
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These weie mistakes, \\hich it might have been supposed that, 
taught by expeiicnce, v\e could easily avoid, in the revenue arrange- 
ments for the North ^^est \\e onlj succeeded, however, in very 
partially avoiding them e had become conscious of oui ignorance 
of the conditions undei which alone a peimanent settlement might 
advantageously be thought of, and so had taken the initial step 
towards knowledge Settlements weie accoidingly now made, not m 
peipetuitj, but only for a shoit teim of jeais, and not till after some 
mquiiv had been made as to who the true owneis were But, un- 
fortunately, the men we pitched upon as the piopei landowners 
turned out again, in many cases, to be nothing of the kind 1 he 
‘sale law,’ as though it had not done injustice enough in Bengal, was 
transported into the Noith 1\ est, and the assessments made weie e\ 
tortionately high, often amounting to a half of the gioss pioduce In 
vain did the propiietois lush to the local couits foi piotection 
Protection the judges of the local couits could not give, bound down 
as the) weie b) stiict le^al mles and ignoiant of the histoiy and pe- 
culiarities of the people \\ hat scant) means of subsistence lemained 
to the true proprietoi, the meshes of the law earned off Confusion 
became worse confounded Lstates weic often put up for sale in 
the Ignorance of the owner, and bought at merely nominal puces 
by mtiiguing native officers And then, when the mischief had been 
half done, we tiled to undo it Rhadamanthus like, though with any- 
thing but ihadamanthine motives, we punished first, and discoveied 
what the offence was, or was not, atterwards 

In 1822, Holt Macken/iie intioduced what has been justl) called 
the ‘ Magna Chaita of the village communities m India,’ all the more 
justl), peihaps, that, like Magna Chaita, its piovisions weie not at 
once earned out into practice, and that, like hlagna Chaita also, it 
needed to be lenewed and developed in latei times From various 
causes, which need not be mentioned here, the revision of the settle 
ment, as arranged b) him, made little piogitss for some ten jeais, 
but at last, in 1S33, under the Govcinor Generalship of Lord William 
Bentinck, the man for the work was found in Robert Bud He 
threw inexhaustible eneig) and fire into a task for which he had been 
long piepaied, alike b) an extensive knowledge of the inhabitants of 
the North-West Provinces, and by a special, though quite unoffiaal, 
study of the subject He avoided most of the mistakes which had 
crippled the execution of his predecessor’s project, and suggested a 
simple method for deteimmmg, cheaply and at once, theinteiminable 
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disputes as to ot\nciship and boundaries b> the summoning of a 
village ]ui> on the spot, under the supervision of the Commissioners 
Allotted to choose his ottn men, he selected the teiy best for the 
purpose that could be found in the whole of India, whether from the 
civil sertice 01 the aimy Witness it the names of Thomason, Reade, 
and Mansel, of Edmonstone and of James A.bbott of Henry and ot 
John Lattience In a fett jears etery tillage otcr an aieaof 72,000 
squaie miles ttas mcasuied, evert fdd mapped, the nature of the soil 
lecoided, and the assessment fi\cd at a modciate rate lor a period of 
some twenty yeais ‘ Such was the gicat woik. in which John Law- 
rence ttas now called to beai a pirt 

It IS not to be supposed that i woik so gigantic could be earned 
thiough without man} mistakes md without int oh mg in special cases, 
consideiable injustice V chan,.e of government alw at s implies in- 
justice In Eastern countiies it has too otten implied a tottl overthrow 
of all existing lights And tjiait iiom this. Eastern notions are m 
man) wats so essentiallt difteieiu horn Western, that what is the 
highest right in our ejes mat well --etni the highest wrong in theirs 
Now the goteinmg piincijile of the new settlement was, tint the true 
propi'ctois wcie the village cultivatoi' and that ant middle men who 
came between them and the Government, as contractois lot the 
letcnue, were irteilopeis, diones who consumed the honey in a hive 
which ttas not too well stocked with it No one will dent that there 
was much tiuth in this tew, on the othei hand wll now be found 
to sa) — not even the most thoiough going of the settlement officers of 
that time who still suitite — thit it was the whole truth The here- 
ditai) levenue contiactois — tdukd u-. as diet were called in the Isorth- 
W^est, zemmdais as they tveie called in Ben^il — weie not necessarilv 
proprietors as well They might, 01 might not, be ow ners, in part or 
the whole, of the district foi which the} contracted But, though the 
two things wei e quite independent of each ethei, it is important to note 
heie that each involved in the Eastern mind notions of propertv 

Piopeity in land is, all thevvoild over, the most cherished and 
the most sacied kind of piopcitv, but it is not the onlv kind To 
distuib an arrangement allectino propertv which has gone on foi 
mail} years, perhaps foi gcneiations, is a vei> stiong step, as all 
history — the history of the Agranan Laws and the reforms of the 


• See the whole subject distussetl in Raike’s Korth- Wat Proinncts of IndtOt 
chap 11 , and Kajes Sifoy fl 0/, lol i. chap i\. 
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Gracchi at Rome abo\c all — bears s\itness. At Rome the ‘public 
land’ was undoubtedly in law and m fact the propeity of the state, 
which might, at anj lalc, lesume, forpuiposes of its own, iihat, for pui- 
poses of Its o^^n, it had gi anted out. The woid used in Roman law 
for the enjoyment of the ‘public land’ by a pnsate individual {pos- 
sessto) vias a noid nhich taiefully evcludeJ the notion of owneiship 
and conveyed only that of occupation. Still, the state had so long 
foiboine to evciase its light of resumption that the idea of propeitv 
had stealthily ciept in Tliese lands had passed by mil from one 
generation to anothei, they had been bought and sold, they had been 
fenced and diamed , faim buildings had been erected upon them , 
then enjoyment nas conseciatcd by' most of the ties and obligations 
nliicli bind the piopnetoi to his landed propeity. To disturb, as the 
Giacchi proposed to do, an aiiangement which appeared so stable 
and so immemorial was, disguise it as wc may, aievolution. Righteous 
and inipeiatively neecssaiy it might be, but it was a revolution still 
In the Noiih-AVest Piovincea it was ceitainly high time to make 
a settlement of some kind, foi anything would be bettei than the 
unceitainty and the want of inelliod which had pievailcd foi upwauls 
of a quaitei of a century. Now, in every elaborate scheme thcie 
must be some one 01 moic governing pnnciples, and, on the whole, 
the governing principle selected by Robert Bird was as neai the 
truth as any general pim< iplc could be, and, whatever its shoit 
comings, was moie hkelv to sccuic the greatest happiness of the 
greatest numbei than any othei But it is said ' to hav e been 
carried out by some of the otticeis concerned too swecpingly and 
with too little consiclciation Thev looked upon evciy talukdai as 
if he had necessaiilv gained his position by force or fraud In their 
opinion, thcicloie, he was lucky enough if he got any money corn- 
pen vUion for his loss of tciiitorial influence ; he deserved rather to 
be made to disgorge what he and his family had been vviongfully 
devouung during a long couise of yeais 

It can be easily understood how good men might take opposite 
views on such a subject as this, and, in the settlement of the North- 
Mest, both sides had able repicsentatives, though the reforming partv 
were in the majority On the side of the talukdars was Robertson, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West, Robert C. Hamilton, 


‘ L.g. by Kaye, \oI 1. p iGo Sn Tohn Lawrence, in many letteis which 
I find among hib papers, is dispo^d to deny the accuracy of this ass< rtion. 
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Commissioner of Agra, and, in a subordinate capacity, Henry Law- 
rence, a host m himself, who had lately obtained an appointment 
in the survey, on the recommendation of his brother George. On 
the side of the village communities was the still higher authority of 
the Revenue Board, with Robert Bird at its head, Thomason the 
future Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West, and most of the rank 
and file of the settlement officeis, reinforced now by another 
Lawrence, who was also a host in himself — John Lawrence. And, 
as in the case of the more famous Board which administered the 
Punjab later on, it may be hoped that i\ here both sides were so ably 
represented something like an equilibiiiini was established, and that 
the injustice which would have been done by citlicr party, if it had 
had its own way entirely, was icdiited to a nnnimum by the keen 
criticism which each proposition lereivcd from those who ojiposed it. 

The district of Etawa, which fell to John f.awi cure’s charge, lay 
on the left bank of the Jumna and adjoined Agia and Mj-npoorie. 
It was in no way a delectable jilacc, as the folloiiing desciiption will 
show. ‘ In no pait of India,’ says a iiell-known Anglo-Indian Book 
of Reference, ‘do hot winds blow with gi eater fury. They com- 
mence in March and rage ihioiighout the wliolc of .Vpril and of May. 
The wind usually rises about eight a it. and subsides at sunset ; 
though It sometimes blows at night as well Every article of 
furniture is burning to the touch , the hardest wood, if not well 
covered with damp blankets, will split with a report like that of a 
pistol ; and linen taken from a press is as if just lemovcd from the 
kitchen fire. But, teiriblc as aic the days, the nights are infinitely 
W'orse ; each apaitmcnt becomes heated to e.sccss, and can only be 
compared to an oven. The hot winds aic succeeded by the mon- 
soon, or periodical rains, the transition being marked by a furious 
tornado. At midday', daikness as of night sets m, caused by the 
dense clouds of dust , and so loud is the roar of the storm, that 
incessant peals of thunder .are heard only at rare intervals, whilst the 
flashes of forked lightning seldom pierce the gloom. At last, the 
rain descends m torients, floods the country, and refreshes, for a 
while, the animal and vegetable woild.’ 

Etawa had suffered dreadfully from the di ought, and was still 
feeling its effects ivhen, m November 1838, John Lawrence arrived 
as its ‘ settlement officer.’ The land revenue had, of course, com- 
pletely broken down, and the land tenures were in great disorder. 
Here John Lawrence saw for the first time, with his own eyes, the 
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horrors of an Indian famine , here, bs daih contact with the starving 
people, he karned to sympathise with their suffeiings m their full 
intensity , and here, once moie, he gatheicd togethei and treasured 
up for futuie use those maxims which he was afterwards to apply in 
so careful and yet so magnificent a manner, in his administiation of 
the Punjab — the duty of a iigid economy in all the departments of 
oOxeinment which admit of it, in oidet that the expendituie may be 
all the more la\ish on the best and the only means of avoiding such 
teirible calamities for the future — the construction of tanks and 
canals, of loads and bnd,„cs 

The population of India, it must always be remembered, aie 
almost entireh agricultuial , then wealth consists of their laboui and 
then flocks alone, and m a \eai of famine the value of these falls at 
once to zero Fiom a conimeicial people a famine cuts off only one 
out of many soUices ot subsistenee , horn an agricultural it cuts 0 t 
all at once At such times the piites of food for cattle lange even 

higher than those of food for man In this paiticulai year, while 

corn rose to about ten, hav and othei food for cattle lose to not less 

than sixteen limes then usual value K good cow could be bought 

for a lupee Aitilical iiiigation, in the extent to which it has nos 
been carried in India, ensures, even in the worst seasons, a consider 
able supply of gram wheieas the glass lands, which receive no help 
either from earth 01 heaven, aic utteily scorched up Indeed, it is 
not the least tragical part of the piolonged tiagedy of an Indiai 
famine, that there are often eonsideiable stores of food within leach 
of the starving people whic 1 thev have no means of proem mg Thes 
see, but they may not tast>- Iheieof Like Tantalus, they starve m 
I .d imdst of plenty 

‘It IS owing to the agiicultuial chaiacter of the population and 
the difficult means of communication,’ says John Lawience, as he 
looked back m 1845 fiom his post of Magistiate and Collector ot 
Delhi on what he had witnessed at Guigaon and Etawa seven yeais 
before, ‘ that India suffeis so dreadfully from famine, and not, as has 
been so unreasonably supposed, tiom the exactions of the English 
Govei nment The demands of Gov eminent, if not particulaily mode 
rate m themselves, seem moderate when compared with those of the 
native governments, and with the little that, under those governments, 
the people get in return Give India good roads and canals, increase 
in eveiy way the facilities of communication, and cncouiage the em- 
ployment of capital on its lesouircs, and then moie will be done to 
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obviate the recuiience of famines than m any othei way that can be 
devised.' So much has been done since 1845 direction here 

pointed out that John Lawrence’s words read now like truisms, But 
they weie not tiuisms then. 

Thousands ot natncs m these two disastious jeais (1838-39) left 
their homes in the Noith-West Pioiinces and wandered fiom place 
to place m the vain hope ot getting food. Many lay down and died 
by the roadside, and it was no uncommon thing for John Lawrence, 
as he went for his moining ride, to see the bodies of those w'ho had 
jieiished in the preceding night halt eaten by ivolves 01 jackals which, 
luied by the scent of human cairion, went prow ling about the country 
m packs, and held a ghasth levehv over the gaunt victims of the 
lamme. It was a leinaik often made in his hearing, that the taste 
toi human flesh acquiicd b\ these usually skulking and cowardly 
animals gave them, toi leaii to come, couiagc to invade the haunts 
of men, and invested tlicm loi the nonce, with the awe mspiung 
attiibutes of man-cttiu., 01 ( hild eating tigers 

Heie is one incident ot this time ol tiouble It is commonplace 
enough in some of its de’ tils, and such as might be matched by the 
experience of any Enj,lisb officer whose melancholy fate it has been 
to watch over a famiiic-stucken district and to witness the tide of 
human misery which he is poweilcss to stop, and can only hope, to 
some very slight extent, to alleviate It gives, howevei, such an in- 
sight into the dailv hie and kindly feelings of John Lawience at this 
period, and bungs betoie us so vividly so many chaiacteristics of 
the people of India that it seems to me to be well woith preserving 
lhavc again condensed the stoiv as much as possible, but, wherever 
it was piacticable, have kept near to John Lawience’s own words. 

The people of India aie essentially a people given to pilgiimages. 
Jumnotri and Gangotii, situated in the Himalavas, at the sources 
respectively of the Jumna .and the Ganges, Allahabad where they 
unite , Benaies, fuithci down the sacied stream Tuggeinauth in 
Cuttack, on the shoies of the Bav ot Bengal , — all these sacred spots 
attract to themselves thousii ds, oi even hundreds of thousands, of 
devout pilgrims yeai by jeai and, as in othei paits of the vvoild, so 
m India, these lehgious icsoits become also maits ot commerce. 
The Hindu pilgiim often returns fiom Benaies 01 Allahabad just as 
the Haji of Cential Asia 01 Afiica often letuins from ^Mccca — rich, 
not in the odoui of saiictilv alone The sacred shiine presents, at 
certain seasons of the yen tin. appcaiaiice of a huge fan. Booths 
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aie elected on an e\tensi\e scaL and meichandise from all the 
neighbouring countiies is exposed foi sale Hurdwar, on the banks 
of the Ganges, not \ery fai from the spot where it bursts out from 
the hills into the vast plain, is at once a great resort of pilgnms and 
the best horse-niait m Uppei India Here John Lawrence, nith his 
passionate love of the animal, doubtless made not a few puichascs of 
his favourite Aiab or Kabuli horses 

But, besides these great resorts of pilgiims known to all the world, 
there are many other shimes of much less but still of considerable 
local celebrih Such a one tlicie happened to be not half a mile 
trom John Lawiences house , and as the great road fiom the South- 
West, which led b} the shrine, passed close under his windows, he 
had no difficulty in observing the manncis and customs of the 
pilgrims And a vci) rich study of Indian nature — nay, of human 
nature at large — did the) give him The shiine was that of ‘ Situla ’ 
or Small-pox — that is to sa), of the goddess who piesides over and 
contiols the disease whose lavages aie more fatal than those of am 
othei in India It has been calculated that in Delhi, the most popu- 
lous city in Noith-Western India, two thuds of all the childien under 
two )ears of age who die of disease die of small pox. What wonder, 
then, that so icnible a goddess should be icsoited to by parents from 
lai and neai who vveie anxious to save then children fiom so loath 
some a death ^ 

Intimately acquainted though John Lawrence was with the 
natives, and living, as he had done for some time, within twenty 
miles of the place, he was wholl) ignorant even of the existence of 
this shiine till he came to live dose beside it. ‘So true is it,’ he 
lemarks, ‘that what is mtenscl) interesting to the people themselves 
IS often utteilj unknown to the Europeans who live among them.’ 
As each mother presented hci child she offered also a male lamb, 
which she entieated the goddess to accept as a substitute foi the 
moie piecious victim. And, at the same time, to propitiate the 
attendant piicsts, and, through them, the deity, she presented such 
othci offeiings, m money 01 in kind, as she was able to affoid 
These offciings were, howevei, devoted to the adornment neither of 
the shiine noi of the goddess. Far flora it. There she stood in the 
middle of hn temple, the same misshapen log of wood on which, m 
all its hideous deformity, the Brahmins had, from time immemorial, 
been accustomed to poui oil and paint , and before her the people 
bowed and pra) cd m then thousands. Nothing could shake their 
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implicit faith in the power of Situla If a child i\ho had been pre- 
sented by Its parents subsequently took the small po\ and recovered, 
or if It escaped the disease alto^tether, here was an incontestable 
proof of hei goddess-ship she had heard their piayer and had saved 
them fiom their distiess. If, on the contrarj, the child sank under 
the malady, it would only be still moie incumbent on the parents to 
leMsit the shiine with their next infant and propitiate the goddess 
with even laiger offerings A pictuie pathetic enough this ' — the 
earnest faith, the willing offering, the answer given or denied, and 
in eithei case, the deepened faith, the ledoubled fervour, the more 
abundant offenngs Patheti'- enough , but it is not confined to India, 
It IS wide spicad as human nature 

On gieat occasions, the concouise of people was so laige that it 
was found nccessaij to iiici ease the police force, topatiolthecountrj, 
and to make airangemcnts foi the protection of pilgiims, as well 
against the plundercis as against themsehes In order to secure 
the pioper peifoimance of these duties, John Lawrence often rode 
down to the shiine in peison, and watched ever) thing that went on 
theie, and we can fancy the gum humoui with which, amongst these 
iiowded pilgiims, he played something of the pait of the Tuikish 
soldieis at the Holy Scpulchit, v hen, at the annual descent of the 
sacied fire, they endeavour, by the fiee use of then whips, to keep 
the peace between half a dozen sects of Christians 

Seated on his horse, he waUhed the women, as, one by one, they 
anxiously appi cached the goddess, with a child in one aim, and the 
scape-goat as it might be cillcd in the olhei Nevei accustomed 
to conceal his thoughts, he would sometimes indulj,c in a quiet and 
kindly bantei ‘How is youi demon todays Is she piopitious? 
How many childien has she muidcied this week^’ — these weie 
questions he often jiut, not to the devout worshippeis, but to the fat 
and sleek and buily Brahmins who were in attendance These old 
fellows nevei showed any annoyance, foi they weiemiich toopiospeious 
in their trade to feel angiy at his yokes But had he himself, at any 
time, fallen a victim to the malady, he would, doulitless, have been 
held up by them as an awful cvamplc of the Sahib who had scoffed 
at the goddess and had felt hci pow ci 

The loss of life and pioperty in these pilgrimages was very great. 
The people gcneially travelled on foot, not so much fiom poverty 
as because the pains and fatigues and dangcis of such a mode of 
tiavellmg wcie considered to be mciitoiious and Iikclv to propitiate 
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the deity. The rate of travelling was necessarily slow. There 
were, then, in India no public conveyances of any kind, no inns, 
hardly even any decent roads. There were, in fact, no conveniences 
for travelling beyond, here and there, the bare walls of some seiai, 
set up, in times long gone by, by some Mussulman ruler, with its 
open courtyard, guarded by a gate which was always shut and barred 
at night, and its collection of cells, each furnished with a ‘ charpoi,’ 
or frame of a bedstead, some six feet long and two broad, without 
mattress, pillow, or any other furniture. This accommodation, such 
as it was, could generally be procured for the moderate sum of two 
pyce. Every one carried with him his ow n mat. and his own brass 
vessels for drinking and washing ; and it may w ell be understood, 
how, under such circumstances, a journey of a few hundred miles 
might be the business of several months 

Nor were these discomforts the worst evils that beset the poor 
pilgrim. Every one used to travel armed, prepared to resist attacks 
on life and property, though it seldom happened, when the time 
came, that they had the pluck to do so. Sometimes a whole party 
of petty merchants, or some other peaceful caste, would allow them- 
selves to be stopped and plundered by a feiv ie«olute men without 
making even a show of resistance. Their credulity and blind con- 
fidence passed belief. They allowed a]mo«t any one to join their 
party, if he professed to belong to their taste ; and thus they fell 
an easy prey to thugs, dacoits, and vagabonds of every description. 
With a little address and cmlity these ra=( als contrived to insinuate 
themselves into the confidence of the travellers, leai ned all their secrets, 
the place whither they were going, and the wealth of each member of 
the party, and then they selected their victims with discretion. 

The approaches to all the more famous places of pilgrimage used 
to be infested by characters of this description, and hundreds of 
pilgrims w'ere robbed or murdered, and often left no sign behind 
them. Poor travellers, unable to bear the expense of applying to 
the police, found it better to put up with their losses and struggle on 
towards the goal which they had in view, subsisting by the help of 
their fellow-piIgrims, or begging at the villages neai the high roads. 
‘All classes,’ remarks John Lawrence, ‘are charitable, and parlicu- 
latiy the poorer ones. Charity is universally inculcated by both the 
Mussulman and the Hindu religions, and the kindly and amiable 
feelings of the people cheerfully respond to the beggar’s petition.’ 

One touching case of the kind John Lawrence met with in his 
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>\anderings o-ser his district in the peison of a pilgiim iiho was on 
his way to pay his respects to the goddess Situla He had sent 
forward his tents to a fine copse of her tiees, wheie there was a 
splendid tank which, even in that year of drought, w^as filled with 
viatcr The Hindus weie bathing there, and John Lawience, in 
lambhng through the adjoining plantation, came upon a lump which 
seemed to be a dead body, but which, on looking at it moie closely, 
shoewd some signs of life It was the body of an old man of 
venerable appearance, full seventy jeais of age, in a most emaciated 
state, coveied with filth and diil, and with scaicely a lag to cover 
him. He had neither bag noi wallet noi piopeity of am description, 
and he seemed to be in the la^t sta^e of disease John Lawrence 
endeavoured in vain to louse his attention . his mind was wandering, 
he could not speak distinctl} , and his glazed eye indicated the near 
approach of death, unless immediate steps were tak^n to stave it off. 
John hurried off to his tent foi assistance ; but his seivants hesitated 
to touch a body — though thev saw by his sacicd thiead that it was 
that of a Biahmm — so begnmed with filth and in so hopeless a con- 
dition At last he piev ailed on them to help him m convejing the 
suffeicr to his tent, and theie he tended him with his own hands, 
placed him on a bed, and gave him food In the couise of the day 
the pilgrim so fai lallicd as to be able to tell his stoi), and a very 
touching one it vv as 

It appeared that he had left his home in the south of India, some 
thirteen months before, with hi-, wile and child, to visit the shrine of 
the dread goddess, of whose vci) existence, as I have said, John 
Lawience had remained in ignonnee, till he found himself her next 
neighbour. 

On the way they all fell ill, and the boy, the piime object of the toil- 
some pilgiimage, died bcfoiehe had obtained the protection of the goddess. 
The mothei stiuggled on foi a little while, and then she too died The 
father, left quite alone in the noith of India, wheie he knew no one and 
no one knew him, determined to pi ess on to Lahore, which la) far beyond 
what was then the Biitish fiontier — foi theie a brother of his had settled 
some twenty yeais previously He had alieady travelled some 900 miles 
on foot in the manner I have dcsciibed, and Lahoie was still seveial 
bundled miles distant Weaned and tiavel-woin he continued his 
journey, and had actually ai lived within two stages of that city when he 
was attacked by lobbeis, plundered of his little remaining pioperty, and 
wounded Heie his courage seemed to have fersaken him , he could 
■struggle on no fuithei , he did not attempt to accomplish the object for 
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which he had toiled so fai, but diiectly he was able to move, turned his 
face homewauK without seeing his bi other Heing a pilgiim and, still 
more, a Biahmni, he faied prettj well at fiist , foi he was helped by the 
hospitality and alms of the villagcis on the way At last he recrossed 
the Sutlej, and was, once again, m the Biitish proiinces Heie he found 
the famine laging, and now his tioables thickened lie had managed to 
leach the plaic wheie I found him, about one thud of his waj home, 
when he was ittacked with dysenteiy. He told me he had lemained 
undet the bei tiee foi fifteen dajs, too weak to ciawl any fuithei, and 
that none of the people would take him into then houses , but that now 
and then sonif women passing to and fio fiom the ullage would bung 
him a little food, and fill his ‘lotah’ with watei Duiing one of his fits 
of msensibilitj his few remaining things had been earned off, and, foi the 
last two days, lie had eaten nothing, and, feeling himself dj mg, had re 
signed himsell to his fate, when it pleased ‘Naiajan’ to send me theie 
‘Now,’ added the old man, ‘that I have eaten, I feel stiong I shall Ine 
to letuin home and be able to accomplish the mamage of my two 
daughters , and this good deed of jouis. Sahib, maj yet be the cause of 
my house floiuishing I maj >ct hue a giandson to pcifoim the last 
rites foi me ’ 

The old ni in at length seemed e\hai’sted, he laid his head down and 
fell asleep In half an lioui m> sen ant came in and said, ‘The old 
Biahmm is di ad ’ I went and looked at his bod> he appealed to hate 
died in his sleep, ptobabl) fiom meie evhaustion, at the \eiy moment 
when he had one to sleep with the happy consciousness that his tioublcs 
were at an end 

John I awience’s woik at Etawa was' as I have said, of a much 
less absorbing kind than any which he had hitherto undertaken, and 
he dishkctl a piopoitionatel) Befoie he could begin his piojici 
duties it was necessary that the whole country should be suiiejed in 
a scientific inannei, and the boundaiies of all the \illagesdetei mined 
While this was being done by native officers, John Lawrence 
managed In find some emplojment foi himself in giving tempoiaiy 
relief, in superintending the detailed field measurements on which 
tie levisetl settlements weie to be founded, and in hearing all disputes 
connected with pioprietaiy and tenant-rights 01 with village bound- 
aries. Woik of this kind was not new to him, for, in the tiansitional 
state in whic . *’ c Delhi district then was, he had managed to com 
bme, both at Paniput and Gurgaon, much of the woik of a settlement 
officer with that of a collector. I was fortunate enough in the case of 
Paniput to be able to quote the testimony of the one man who could 
speak from direct personal expetienceof John I awience’s work theie. 
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So now, in the case of Etaiia, I am able to give a few paiticulars of 
Ins woik and doings i\hich have been communicated to me by the 
only Englishman who had any oppoitunity of obsen mg them. 

I am afiaid (wiites Mr. J. Cumine of Rattiay, Aberdeenshire) that I 
am the only poison now living who can tell you anything of Laniencc 
duiing the yeai 1838-39, in which he and I lived in the closest mtimacj 
at Etana, he being the settlement officei, while I was the magistiale and 
collectoi It was then a newly foimed district, and houses being veiy 
scarce, the one occupied by me was the only one available for Lawience 
to live in We, of couise, shaied it togethei. He did not like the ap- 
jiomtment, as he had been fai more actively employed befoie in vaiious 
parts of the Delhi teiiitory , but being specially selected by Robert Bud, 
who had a veiy high opinion of him, he accepted it The initial business 
of a settlement imposes little work upon the officei in cliaige, and Lawience 
fietted undci the want of it. 

I may hcie leniaikthat, in a letter which has come into my hands, 
wiitten by Lawrence to this same friend fiom I ihoie in 1846, aftei 
desciibing the various places m wluch he had taken tempoiary woik 
since his leturn to India from fuilough, he thus icfeis to his life at 
Etawa : ‘ I took paiticulai care to avoid that hole Etawa, where you 
and I were so neaily bmied seven years ago.’ A commonplace ex- 
pression enough, but I quote it foi two reasons : first, because, in a 
correspondence of many thousand letters which I have read caiefully, 
this IS the one occasion on which John Lawience speaks of his post 
of duty by a name which is the veiy fiist to use to the lips ot too 
many public officers when they happen to be posted to a place which 
does not quite take their fancy , ana, secondly, because the feelings 
of dislike with which he undoubtedly regarded Etawa, and which 
betiay ed him, in this one instance, into the use of the word m question, 
were moused, not because it biouglu him too much discomfort, or 
difficulty, or work, but because it biought him too little 

‘ He joined (Mi Cumme went on to say) most heartily and happily in 
all the few lecieations which, in the inteivals of work, weie available in 
such a dull place, and which, now, seem somewhat boyish In the morn- 
ing there was pigeon-shooting on the shady side of the house’ — an 
amusement in which it may safely be said he would not have joined had 
It involved any of its moie odious and moie modem associations of 
cruelty and gambling, and woise — ‘m the afternoon theie would be 
games of quoits, or swimming in a laige bath accompanied by some 
rough hoise-play Lawience was an evcellent shot, but the game was of 
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a much tamer kind than the nobler animals m the puisiiit of which he 
afterwards so much distinguished himself in the Jullundui Doab It con- 
sisted only of quails, haics, and giey and black paitiidges He nas as 
pleasant a companion and fiiend as I evei met with We were neatly of 
the same age, and, as we weie both keenly interested in everything re- 
lating to our wotk, we weie neiei sepaiated e\cept when we weie at oui 
respective offices. Oui veiy chaipoys at night were under the same 
punkah. I observed the clear decided way in which he foimed a jtidg 
ment upon all subjects, and the eneigy with which he set about his work 
His resemblance to Cromwell in these and othei respects stiuck me so 
much that I called him Olner, thus joculaily e\piessing my sense of his 
vigour and deteimination.’ 

The many points of resemblance between John Lawrence and one 
of the greatest and most downright and God fearing of Englishmen 
did not strike this early friend alone. 'Ihey have stiuck poitrait- 
pamters and sculptois and friends without number, and, now that he 
has been taken from us full of jeais and honours, they have been 
pointed out in scores of newspaper articles and periodicals and 
sermons ; but it is not without interest to note how early m life the 
parallel first suggested itself, and to name the friend whom, as it 
seems, it was the fiist to strike 

Like Cromwell, John Lawicnce was lough and downright m all 
he said and did. Like Cromwell, he caicd naught for appeal anccs 
spoke his mind freely, swept all cobwebs out of his path, woiked like 
a horse himself, and insisted on haid noik m others. The natives, 
if they did not love him, leg.aidcd him with veneration and with 
trust, at all events, as somebody to be obeyed. They respect a man 
who will be down upon them in a moment foi anything that is 
wrong, provided only that he is scrupulously just, and this John 
Lawrence always was. His voice was loud, his presence command 
ing j his grey eye, deep-set and kindly as it was, glared terribly when 
It was aroused by anything mean 01 cowardly oi wrong. His temper 
— the Lawrences wete all naturally quick-tempered — was generalb 
well under control ; but when he felt, like Jonah, ‘that he did well 
to be angry,’ there was no mistake at all about it. ‘ What do you 
think of John Lawicnce up at Etawa’’ asked his old schoolfellow, 
Robert Montgomeiy — who was then magistiate at Cawnpore and 
had not seen him much since he came to India— of one of the 
native settlement officers whom John liad sent thither ; ‘ w'hat do 
ybu think of John Lawience? Does lie work well and keep you at 
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It ‘ Doesn’t he replied the awe stiicken native , ‘ when he is in 
anger his voice is like a tiger’s roai, and the pens tremble m the 
hands of the writers all lound the room ’ ’ 

During his year’s residence at Etawa, Lawrence paid frequent 
visits to the house of his immediate superior — Robert North Collie 
Hamilton, the commissioner of Agra Hamilton belonged to the 
school in revenue matters which held doctrines the opposite to those 
which weie just then in vogue He thought that the talukdais and 
chieftains, especially the Raja of Mynpooiie and Etawa itself, were 
being hardly dealt with, for they wcie to lose, hencefoiwaid, all power 
111 their talukdaries, and to be lestncted to a percentage 01 fixed sum 
m cash (malikana) He pointed out that such a policy tended to 
deprive the Goveinment of the support of those natives who could 
have done most to help them in their mcasuies foi education, for 
police, and foi public works, and that the power of these natuial 
ruleis would slip into the hands of far less scrupulous jicisons — the 
village bankers and money-lenders But these diflerences of opinion 
in no way affected the fiiendship of the two men , and Hinnlton, as 
we shall hereafter see, went out of his way to give John Lawrence an 
excellent start again aftei his letuin from furlough — a service which 
John 1 awience ever afteiwards lemembeied and giatefully acknow- 
ledged 

One of the most important duties which fell to Ins lot as settle- 
ment officei at Etawa was the dcinaication of the village boundaiies 
when there was a dispute lespecting them which the native agents 
wcie unable to decide The work was by no means new lo hiinj 
foi, from his early days at Paniput, he had set hiinsdf to study the 
native societj of India in all its aspects, and, in paiticulai, that most 
characteristic and essential element of all — the village community 
It was to conversations with Lord Lawrence upon this subject that, 
some forty years later. Sir Henry Maine, in his preface to his well- 
known work on ‘Village Communities in the East and West,’ tells us 
that he owed much of the knowledge of the phenomena of Indnn 
society which enabled him to write it ; and, as he truly observes, it 
was the patient study of the ideas and usages of the natives of India 
during his early caieer which so eminently fitted Lord Lawrence for 
the supreme rule of* the country. 


' Jub ghoosc men t’he, goya sherbubbei kee awauz 1 tub-to mootussuddeeon 
kee haiit’h men kulliimon t hurl’hurate t’he ' 
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The storj of one case of a disputed boundaiy decided by John 
La^\rence while he was at Etawa is, in my judgment, well worth pre- 
. serving, both for the sake of the light that it thiows upon a state of 
things which, undei oui lule, seems likely soon to be a thing of the 
past, and because it bungs into conspicuous relief the patience, the 
sagacity, and the resolution of the chief actor in it. 

The Disputed Boundary 

Among the many fimcful sources of aime m India, few are moie banc 
fill in then lesults than the disputes which, until a recent period, commonh 
prevailed thioughout the countiy legaiding village boundaiies Feuds 
rriginating in such disputes were handed down fiom father to son, em- 
bittered by constant acts of mutual violence The most despeiate affiajs 
occuired, which weie seldom quelled befoie numbeis on eithei side weie 
killed and wounded , and even when temporality adjusted, unless settled 
by general consent, they too often broke out again w ith inci eased animosity 
In quarters where stiong feeling foi their clan pi evaded, the feud would 
spread thioughout all the villages m the vicinity, whose inhabitants then 
langed themselves on eichei side as then piejudices, aiising from caste 01 
leligion, dictated 

Among all castes then love foi the soil, and veneiation foi eveiything 
connected with the village, is lemaikable These local attachments 
seem, indeed, to me to supply the place of love of country It may be 
said that a natixeof India does not feel that he has a countiy He caies 
naught for what is passing in the woild 01 who is his lulei His love, his 
hatred, his feais, his hopes, vie confined to the ullage circle He knows 
little and caies less foi what goes on bejond it So many diffeient 
d> nasties have governed his countiy, it has so often been transferred 
fiom one ruler to anothei, that, so long as no one inteifeies with village 
matteis, he is indifferent On the othei hand, let any attack be made 
upon the ullage, let a claim be piefeiied to a single acre of the most 
bai en and unpioductive of its lands, and eveiy one is up m aims, icady 
to ii'k his life 01 spend his foi tune in pieserving those possessions invio 
late 

The following lemaiks, though more or less applicable to different 
parta of Biitish India, more paiticulaily lefer to the Noith West Pio 
vine-,, and especially to that poition which lies along the light bank of 
the 111 ei Jumna Heiv ‘he people aie independent and warlike The 
village institutions, having never been meddled with, aie more complete 
than m most paits ot oui possessions The soil is feitile, having facili- 
ties for irrigation both fiom the river and from canals It is subdivided 
among a gieat numbei of propiietors, who cultivate then lands with their 
own hands The majoiity m every village are eithei actually related, or 
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are, at any late, of the same caste Situated m the vicinity of the Sikh 
and Rajpoot states, with whose people they are, even now, at constant 
feud, and pievious to our rule weie at open warfare, ciicumstances 
have fosteied the bonds of clan and kmdied to a very leinarkable 
extent 

In this country, then, theie aie extensive tiacts of land lescned for 
glazing In them large herds of cattle are kept by all classes The 
cultivated lands he lound or near the village and are dmdcd among and 
owned by individuals That leseived for pasturage is more usuallj held 
in common and, extending to the village boundaiies, lies unenclosed, and 
It IS here that affiays most frequently occur 

The village conhcids collect the cattle eveiy moimng after milking 
time and lead them out to graze, bunging them back at night to then 
respective ownei s In that pastoial countij, villageis often own manj 
thousand head of cattle Wheie the cattle are numeious and the area 
enclosed, the cow heids aie tempted to encioach on the possessions of 
ncighbouiing villages, paiticulailj when the inhabitants aie less numeious 
and poweiful than then own The boundaries weic often ill defined, and 
alfiajs were consequently veiy frequent Peihaps one paity, aftei le 
peatedl) waining oft the intiudeis. attempt to seize their cattle In 
stand) the shiill ci) of the cowhcids come) the alaim, and the whole 
community pom foith like bees fiom a hue Men, women, and even 
childien, lush to the lescuc, aimed with swords, spears, bludgeons — in 
sho't, with the fiist weapon that comes to hand Then opponents aie 
supported by then own friends, and a desperate conflict ensues The 
value of the land in question is of little consequence It maybe ano 
often IS, valueless This is not the question It is a point of honoui, and 
eveiy man is leady to la) down his life lather than give up a single foo' 
of the heieditai) soil 

No cases aie moie intricate or ditficult to decide than these The 
magistiate is completcl) bewildered, the witnesses on either side are 
ready to sweai anything which may be reqtmed foi their own parties 
I have known moie than one instance where, what with those who have 
been killed oi w ounded, those who have lun aw ay to escape justice, as being 
active paities in the fight, and those who have been sentenced to impiison 
ment, a village community has been completely broken up foi the sake of 
a piece of land woith perhaps a few shillings 

The Government, full) awaie, foi many yeais, how much these evils 
affected the peace and piospeiityof the country, weie most anxious to 
have the village boundaries carefnll) defined A scientific suivey has 
been m progress foi many years in the upper provinces, and is now (1840) 
neaily concluded The boundaiies weie all deteimined and marked oflf 
previous to the survey, and thus neaily a complete stop was put to all 
affiays arising from this cause It is true that, now and then, these old 
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disputes bleak out, but this is not often the case, and when it does happen, 
a local officer can easil) , v, ith the assistance of the village map, adjust 
them peaceably 

'The suivey, I mayheie observe, has been of infinite \alue, as enabling 
the Government to apportion fairly the land revenue , but if it had done 
nothing inoic than necessitate the settlement of the villaje boundaries, it 
uould have conferred an inestimable benefit on the people Duiing 
several years I was emplojed m apportioning the land revenues of 
difteient distiicts, and, among othei duties, had to superintend the settle- 
ment and demarcation of the village boundaiies Respectable native 
officers were emplojed, they went fiom village to village, collected the 
headmen, and, if theie was no dispute, marked off and d“f ned the 
boundary in the piesence of all parties, causing chaicoal to b buned or 
landmarks erected When theie was any dispute, the officer endt avoured 
to settle It, and, if he was unable to do so, he reported it to hi- 'upeiior 
and went on to the next village Another class, a supeiior g-ac c, then 
took up the unadjusted cases, of which, aftei much trouble and delaj , 
they weie able to decide, pcihaps, nine tenths The lemainder lay over 
for the European office! , who visited the spot himself, and then bilged 
the people to settle it bj aibitiation of some kind or other 

In this way, thousands of boundaiies vveie fixed and decided m a veij 
short space of tune In most cases, when the 0 er is on t le spot, the 
matter is tolciably easily decided , but I have 1 nc vn instances when he 
has been detained dajs, and even weeks, about a smgle boundaij In 
such cases he pitches his camp near the village, caiiies on his othei 
duties, and remains as patient!) as he can till the matter is settled The 
tucks, the schemes, the deceit, the lies, to which each party has lecouise 
in order to deceiv e, 01 to ev ade a decision when likely to go against them- 
selvcs, though to him a souicp of infinite anno)ance, would be amusing 
to a looker on It is v am foi him to endeavour to settle the question 
himself, for he know s nothing of its merits, and, as to taking evidence in 
the mattei, it would be useless He might fill volumes with depositions, 
and, m the end, be a great deal moie m the dark than when he began 

I don’t know that I can do better than relate one of the many hundred 
cases of the kind in I have been personally engaged It was a dispute 
which, as fai as I can recollect at this distant period, had remained 
pending foi some twenty )eaib Though several of the district officeis 
had, at dilleient times, visited the spot and ei deavouied to adjust the 
quail cl. It had baffled and weaiicd them out 

In this case the light to scveial hund’^ed acres of veiy fine land in the 
vicinitv of the river was disputed, so that the property as well as the 
honour of both paities was involved The iival villages weie inhabited 
by people of the same caste, who weie vei) powerful m that part of the 
country, •>nd thus the matter excited general inteiest What made the 
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dispute more difficult to adjust nas that the one village belonged to the 
British Government, the other to a neighbounng chief, so that the 
dispute involved the settlement of the ‘distiict’ as well as the village 
boundaiy 

The lands m both villages iveie held under a ‘ cooaicenaiy ’ tenure — 
that IS, by a biotherhood descended from a common ancestor Theie 
weie probably not less than five bundled piopiietois, holding, among 
them, some eight or ten thousand acres in eithei village, all of which they 
occupied themselves , the cultivated land being subdivided and owned, 
while the jungle was held m common The village which could mustei 
most fighting men vv as natuially least inclined to a legal adjustment of the 
question They had appiopiiated the whole of the disputed aiea, and 
weie powerful enough to letam nossession Any decision, theiefore, thej 
consideied, could do them but little good and might injure them 
mateiiallj 

I had deteimined, hovvevei, that the question should now be set at 
rest for evci So, writing to the chief to depute one of his confidential 
officeis to meet me on the bordei, I set off foi the spot, and pitched my 
camp in the neighbouihood 

The chief gladl) acceded to my pioposition, and I was waited on by a 
venerable gievbeaid of some seventy jeais of age, who, aftei presenting 
his ciedentials. Slid that his paitv was in attendance, and was both leady 
and aiiMous foi the adjustment of the dispute This appealed pleasant 
enough I iinmcdiatelj put a stop to all othei matteis, and, collecting 
the leadeis of the two villages, they squalled themselves on the giound 
in a laige ciicle aiound us I quickly, howevei, saw, fiom the spnit dis 
played by both sides, that theic w as little piospect of the case being speedily 
settled Accordingly, I left them foi a few days to discuss matteis among 
themselves, but strictly cnfoiccd then attendance fiom moinin,, until 
evening When I thought they must be both well tiied of each othei, 
I would, now and then, look in to see how matteis weie advancing At 
the end of the thud day, I found that things were liteially in statu quo 
They had talked till they vvcie tiicd, and, now, as they sat on then 
haunches, they weie smoking away in peifect lesignation and content- 
ment 

It IS usual m these cases foi a jury of twelve pet sons to be appointed, 
SIX of either paity But each village proposed to nominate such in- 
veteiate partisans, that it became cleaily hopeless to get a unanimous 
decision In fact, theie would have been much difficulty in finding any 
impartial person in the neighbouihood who possessed local knowled5,e 
sufficiently accurate to enable him to decide the boundaiy^ Every one 
seemed to be enlisted on one siae 01 the other At last, when things 
seemed well nigh despeiate, I proposed to both paities that they should 
put the mattei into the hands of one pcison, whose decision should be 
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final ; that our v illage should select a man of theirs, or that their village 
should select a man of ours. This was agreed to, and, so fai, the question 
was narrowed. The discussion then arose, from which village the 
umpire should be chosen. It had at first struck me that the anxiety 
would be to ha\ e the selection of the umpire. .On the contrary, however, 
either party \\ ished their opponents to choose, being fully satisfied that 
there was no one in their respective villages so base as not to be willing 
to perjure himself for the general weal. The old chief, my co-com- 
missioner, was a venerable, and indeed respectable old man in his ivay, 
but acted as a mere partisan, not scrupling to use his influence and money 
m supporting his own party. The elders of the village, and indeed the 
whole community, were anxious to have any settlement of the business 
which would give them a portion of the land. On the other hand, they 
were rather afraid that I was zealous for the success of my own side, for 
It could not enter into their thoughts that I was simply anxious for the 
speedy adjustment of the boundary. My own party, who knew me better, 
were not so satisfied of my intentions towards them. Indeed, they well 
knew, from previous discussions, that I should not hesitate to uphold any 
settlement, however injurious to their interests, if I deemed it to be just. 

When both sides were fairly weaned out, the weaker party, seeing 
that if they failed in obtaining a decision now, their case was gone for 
ever, with many fears and doubts for the result, at last agreed to select 
an umpire from their rivals This appeared a great triumph to the 
Iliitish villagers, who alieady fancied themselves secure of victory. A 
day was given for consultation wiili the brethren preparatoiy to selecting 
the umpire. Ten o’clock A.M on the following day was fixed, when all 
parties were to assemble, and, after appointing this important personage 
and signing a few simple papers m which every one agiccd to abide by the 
decision under heavy penalties, we were all to adjourn to the spot and, in 
the presence of the ch'ers of the surrounding villages, to superintend the 
demarcation of the boundary. 

Accordingly, early on the following morning, every one was in atten- 
dance close to my tent, in a fine shady grove, which, for freshness of air 
and ample space, was much more pleasant than a confined tent. Here, 
then, I joined them at once, and called on our opponents to name their 
man The eldeis all stood forth, and one venerable greybeard thus 
addressed me : ‘ Just one of the age ! In obedience to your instructions 
last night, we assembled in our choupal (public hall) the whole brother- 
hood, joint proprietors of our village lands We explained to them the 
labour we had endured and the toils we had suffeied in fighting the 
common cause in your court. We reminded them of the years which 
had passed since we had been wrongfully deprived of all use of the dis- 
puted lands. We enumerated the sums we had expended in fruitless 
attempts to obtain justice. We recalled to their remembiance the many 
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sahibs who had \ibUecl the spot, and attempted, but all m vain, to define 
the boundai>, so stiong and mighty were 0111 tyrants We pointed out 
that now, b) the special inteiposition of the Deity and our good forture, 
a Sahib had aiiived in whose eyes both paities weie alike, and who would 
nevei see the weak and friendless oppicssed, that now was the time to 
secuie a settlement of om claims, foi, if we permitted the opportunity to 
pass, we might despaii of c\er getting oui lights , that, acco dingl), we 
had detei mined to select an mnpiie, cten fiom the adversaiies’ village, 
but had delayed finally doing so until we could gathei the opinion of all 
who weie interested ’ 

The speaker then added that the whole tillage had unanimously 
appioved of the pioposal, and that he was leady to name the umpiie, 
piovided that the opposite party bound themsehes, and that I piomised, 
that, if the peison so chosen failed to decide the boundaiy, I would 
decide it myself To this I assented, ind my tillagers coidially agieed 
The elder then said, ‘\\c select Sahib Sing, son of Buham, for our 
umpiie, and we dcsiic th it he take his only son m his aims, and, laying 
his hand on Ins head, solemnly sweai that he will faithfully and tiuly 
decide the boundaiy that if he pcijuics himself he hopes that his son 
may die, that he may nctei a,,iin ha\e a child, that he may peiish 
loot and bianch, and that he miy hue nci hei any of km to perform 
his funeial iites, noi oflspiing to continue his line to posterity ’ 

I may heie leinaik that among all classes, but particulaily among the 
Hindus, the fiist duty of a man, in a religious point of \ie\ , .s to beget a 
son To die and lea\ e no son to perfoim the funeral rites to debt ei the 
father from the hell called Put,’ is consideied the gieatest of inisfoi tunes 
The natives of India aie most ittached paients, but the feeling towards 
the male offspiing is quite cxbatagant I recollect a meichant whose 
only son died The loss turned the unfoitunatc father’s head, he de- 
stioyed his wife and two little giils, and then hanged himself 

But to lesume hen the old man had finished spe ikmg, he folded 
his aims and stepped back among Ins companions ‘Well, Sahib Sing,’ 
said I, ‘what say you? — do you consent?’ Sahib Sing was a fine stout 
fellow of thiity, the son of one of the lately deceased headmen, and leader 
of one of the strongest and most mfluenti il ‘thoks ’ or subdivisions of our 
Milage Sahib Sing instantly agreed All the documents, which had 
been previously prepaied, weie then signed, and things, at last, seemed in 
a fair tiain for settlement 

An oidcily was foithwith despatched to Sahib Sing’s house for his 
son After waiting foi half-an hour a second was despatched, but still no 
child made its appearance At length, when more than an hour had ex- 
pired, the two oiderlies letuined, saying that the child was not to be found, 
and that both its mother and 'ts giandinother said th it they did not know 
what had become of It Heie was a new obstacle in our way However, 
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being too n ell acqinintetl « ith the \va> s of the people to be so easily 
baffled, I told oui party to depute two of their number to scaich out the 
child, telling them that I would gne them half-an hour to pioduce it, and 
that if they failed to do so the cause should be decided by myself On 
this, they burned off, accompanied by the oideilies, and m a \ery short 
time returned with the boy, whom, it seems, his mother had concealed 111 
a wrooden chest, but pioduced on being thieatened by^ the headman. I 
wras greatly pleased, and commended them for then expedition, to which 
they, with seeming sinceiity, leplied that they weie as eagei to have the 
mattei bi ought to an issue as I could be, and that all they wanted was 
justice 

Anxious to lose no moie time, we all mounted our hoises The little 
boy was put on the elephant with the old chief, and, accompanied by 
hundieds of the villageis, many of them mounted on then biood mares 
and still more on foot, we took our way to the disputed boundaiy Oiii 
road took us neai the village, and, as we appioached, we weie met by 
some hundreds of the women, headed by Sahib Sing’s mothe and wife, 
who insisted on the child’s being gii en up, and reviled Sahib Sing, the 
headman, and indeed myself, with all the abuse m which the Hindustani 
language is so fluent Nothing could exceed the uproai They beat 
then bi easts, toio then haii,and filled the an with then cues and lamen- 
tations Foi some time I could lieu naught but volleys of abuse, but at 
last gatheied that the women, being fully impiessed with the conviction 
that Sahib Sings decision would cause the death of his child, weie detei- 
mined, at all hazaids, to lescue it fiom destiuction It was in vain that 
I pointed out to them that even thing depended on the fathei himself, 
that his child’s life was 111 his own hinds, and that it was clcaily out of 
the question that he would giv e any but a just decision, m which case the 
boy was perfectly safe They weie by no means satisfied, and with tears 
and entreaties imploied me to lestoiethe boy to his mothei Sahib Sing 
in the meantime sat on his maie in dogged silence, and gave no assist 
ance one way or the other Seeing that all explanation was utterly use 
less I desiied the cavalcade to pioceed, upon which these viragoes seized 
my hoise by the leins, declaiing we should not proceed till the child was 
given up It was with great difficulty and much delay that we finally 
got flee from these ladies Indeed, I believe that they would have 
succeeded m cai tying oft the child, had he not been perched out of their 
reach 

Many will, doubtless, exclaim against my conduct in thus lending my- 
self to the miseiable superstition of the people To this I reply that the 
ordeal was their own proposition, not mine, and that nothing short of it 
would have satisfied the parties inteiested They had often heard me 
laugh at different absurdities of then leligion, on which occasions I had 
reasoned with them, but 111 vain ‘ No, no,’ they said , ‘you English are 
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veiy w ise, w c « ill illow , but j ou do not understand oui 1 elijion ’ In fact, 
as fai as e\penence goes, time and laboui are uttcil> lost m such 
discussions The onlj way that will evei bung the natives to tiuer and 
more enlightened ideas, is the giadual piogiess of infant education The 
attempts to change the faith of the adult population have hitheito failed, 
and will, I am afiaid, continue to fail 

To lesume my story Having shaken off our assailants, we hurried 
on to the boundai>, wheie, aftei duly examining and identifying the spot 
up to the point w here the undisputed boundary of eithei v illage extended, 
Sabib Sing was called to do his duty as umpire — to take his child in his 
aims, and point out the ancient boundaiy line In these discussions it is 
usual foi the umpiies, after examining, if necessary, the landmaiks and 
features of the suiiounding countiy,and satisfying themselves, to com 
mence at the last undisputed 1 mdmaik of the two villages, 01, if the whole 
line IS disputed, fiom the ‘ toka,’ 01 spot which maiks the boundaiy of 
then contiguous villages Tiom this point he walks foiwaid, and what 
ev er loute he takes is consideied to be the boundaiy The arbitrator is, 
of couise, peimitted to question paities 01 make any inquiries he may 
deemnecessaiy This, how evei is seldom done, as he is usually selected 
for his intimate locil knowledge In the picscnt case not only Sahib 
Sing but, I V only believe, oveiy man m the two villages, was peifectly 
acquainted with the tiue and ancient boundaiy 

Sahib Sing accoidiiioly stood foiwaid, took his child in his arms, 
looked at it, then at the suiioundmg multitude, tinned again to his child, 
and, aftci a few moments’ hesitation, put it down quietly , saying, ‘ I can 
not decide the boundary’ Theie was a geneial murmui fiom the 
one side, and a half suppiessed ciy of exultation fiom their opponents 
I rode up immediately and called out, ‘ Come, come. Sahib Sing ' this 
tuck w on’t do , you shall decide the boundaiy or take the consequences ’ 
Sahib Sing thiew himself down, ciymg out, ‘You may take my life, you 
may cut me in pieces, you may do with me what you please, but I nevei 
will decide the boundary’ ‘Very good,’ I leplied, and turning to the 
headmen of his paity, said, ‘You have now exhausted every subterfuge 
and pietence, you have bi ought me to the spot, and the boundary must 
and shall be decided I will give you one g/tufree (twenty-four minutes) 
if you can induce Sahib Sing to do the duty , which he has voluntarily un- 
dertaken, which you have all refused to any of youi opponents, and 
which they, as a last resouice, have given up to you, well and good , if 
not, I will myself decide the boundary, and you know well what will be 
the lesult ’ 

After saying this, I jumped off my horse and, throwing the reins to 
my groom, sat down to smoke a cigar, and ruminate as to what was most 
advisable to do m the event, which seemed probable, of SaLib Sing per- 
sisting m not deciding the boundaiy 
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For some reisons I \ould ha\e been willing to undertake the decision 
From all that I had gathered during the constant discussions, I was per- 
fectlj satisfied that mj own paity were in the wrong Our opponents 
had, m a measure, trusted their case in m> hands, and I was loth to see 
them injured I 1 as satisfied in mjrown mind that it was the intention 
of the arbitrator to decide the line m favour of his own piit> The 
anxietj of that paiti ihat he should act, his own beanng during the dis 
cussion, the feais of the women for the child, all plainh indicated the 
probable result of the arbitration I could not, it is true, hn e ascei tamed 
the precise position of the ancient landmaiks, but, b> iiiaking either 
partj point out what the) respective!) deemed to be then own rights, 
and b) collecting the opinions of the most respectable of the elders of 
neighbouring tillages I mi^ht have decided on a line approximating to 
the true one Such a decision, however, would not have been populai , 
it would have diSoUated m) own people complelel) , and though I cared 
little about this, it would, in ill piobabilit), have led to future quarrels, 
and perhaps to the destiuction of the boundary at some future period 
It was a gland point, it possible, to secure a decision which would have 
the force of public opinion in its favour, a decision also which, being 
their own flee ict either part) would be ashamed to violate Theobject, 
m short, was to make a ettlement to w hich neithei part) could fairl) 
object, andtheiebv seruie the peace and tianquillit) of this part of the 
district and this seemed mote likel) to be obtained by Sahib Sings 
decision than b) any other me ms If he gav e it against his o\\ n people 
their mouths wcic shut for ever, and if the other part) lost, the) lost b) 
their own act, and, after all wcie in no woise position than before 

While such reflections were passing in my mind, I now and then 
oveiheaid the headmen whispeimg and talking with bahib Sing a little 
on one side The) were evidentl) uiging and even threatening him, and 
he was as vehementl) 1 efusmg At last Sahib Sing jumped up exclaim 
ing, ‘You are a set of double faced rascals )ou want me to kill m) 
child to secure ) our boundary , )ou tell die Sahib one thing and me 
another , )ou have forced me to it — I will settle the boundary, but m a 
w ay you won t like ’ Sa) ing this, he Iiastil) seized the child m his arms 
and called out, ‘ I am ready, I will show you the boundaiy ' ’ I had 
jumped up on healing his voice, and seeing fiom his excited manner that 
he was evidentl) in eainest, called to him, ‘ Well done. Sahib Sing ' don’t 
you be afraid of these fellows, I will piotect )ou , only let us have the 
true boundary ’ 

The interest of all paities was now very great The glass being 
rather high in some parts. Sahib Sing mounted his hoise, with his child 
in front of him and with one of my ordeilies to lead the animal according 
to his directions As we rode forward, previous to reaching a particular 
point it was doubtful how he intended to act, but when he passed that 
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mark and turned to the right, the howl of e\.eciation which burst from 
our villageis showed that Sahib Sing, for once m his life at least, had 
•acted fan 1) ‘ Is evei mind ' ’ I esclaimed, ‘go on, Sahib Sing, don’t 

mind these fellows ’ The tumult which now ensued w as s eiy great The 
villagers began pelting him with stones and clods of eaith, and ptessmg 
on all sides tow aids him 1 had some mounted men with me, and, 
perhaps, twice as many footmen, who endeavoured to keep back the 
ciowd It was to no puipose that I loaied out and tine itciied them , 
the clamoui di owned my \oice, a feu minutes’ delay, and Sahib Sing 
would have been pulled fiom Ins mate Seeing matteis m such a state, 
I galloped up to one of the iioters, who was making himself very con 
spicuous in fiont of his paity, uiging and exciting them to the attack 
The fellow, nothing daunted, stood his giound. Seeing that it was the 
critical moment, on which eieivthing depended, I let the butt end of my 
heavy hunting whip fall with such foice on his head that he was down in 
an instant His follow eis, seeing hts fate, turned immediately and fell 
back Order was quickly lestoied, and the boundaiy was earned to the 
end without fuithei intemiption 

The boundaiy being once defined, everything went on smoothly 
Charcoal was buiied at inteivals, and pillars of stiong masoniy erected 
at paiticulai points wheie the line suddenly bent, and a sketch map of 
the countiy, loughly though coiiectly piepaied, was duly lecorded To 
this no opposition was offcied The battle had been fought and won, 
ind either side had done then best It was fate, and not any neglect on 
their part, which had decided it against my people I saw Sahib Sing a 
few days after, and, on questioning him, he told me that though some 
had grumbled, on the whole his people weie not dissatisfied The 
geneial feeling seemed to be, hat could he do ■’ — he could not kill his 
own child ’ The fact was. Sahib Sing had a stiong following of friends 
and lelatives m the village, so that the most sulky found it necessaiy to 
be satisfied with the common loss Sheie Sing, whose head I had so 
summaiily broken, had also the audacity to make his appeal ance before 
I left The fellow actually seemed to make a boast of his bioken pate 
‘Sheie Sing,’ said I, ‘take warning and do not get into any moie rows 
It was well foi y ou the other day that you did not lose y om life ’ ‘ Oh ' ’ 
said he smiling, ‘ I have no excuse to make , I could nevei have shown 
my face m the village had I not insisted That blow of youis, though it 
was rather too heavy, saved my honour Eveiy one declared that I had 
shown myself a leal suppoitei of the v illage interests May your Honour 
live a thousand yeais, but don’t stiike so hard anothei time ' ’ 

I will here conclude by lemaiking that the decision and the way in. 
which It was hi ought about was highly lauded far and near, and, what 
was still bettei, it facilitated the settlement of many similar disputes 
I had not anothei contested boundaiy that season 
Delhi Mai ill 20 1845 
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Towards the end of 1839, before the time had come for the 
heavier portion of the settlement work at Etawa, John Lawrence and 
his friend Cumine were both taken seriously ill, and the district 
found itself deprived at once of its collector and its settlement 
officer. Cumine was the first to recover, and was at once moved 
down to a healthier climate at Allahabad, but John Lawrence’s 
illness was much more severe. It was an attack of jungle fever. 
During nearly a month his life was in danger, and, for a tune, it was 
despaired of. And here I may give an anecdote which he used to 
tell himself, and is not a little characteristic of his energy and deter- 
mination He had often been heard to say, in the abounding and 
jubilant strength of his youth, that he was sure that many a man 
need not die, if he made up his mind not to do so. But he was 
now rapidly becoming worse and appeared to be in a state of collapse. 
One day, the doctor who had been attending him told him that he 
feared he could hardly live till the following morning, and took leave 
of him accordingly. No sooner was he gone than his patient roused 
himself to the emeigency. Now was the chance of putting his 
favourite maxim to the test. He determined not to die, and bade 
his servant give him a bottle of burgundy which lay m a bo.x beneath 
his bed. He drank it off, and, ne.\t day, when the doctor called, by 
way of form, expecting to find that all was over, he found John 
Lawrence sitting up at his desk, clothed and in his right mind, and 
actually casting up his settlement accounts ! 

It is recorded of the Roman emperor Vespasian that, when he 
felt death coming upon him, he bade his servants set him on his 
feet, ‘for an emperor ought to leave the world standing and 
standing he actually died. It was a truly imperial resolve. The 
result was different ; but the spirit, the force of will, the keenness of 
the intellect, the strength of the affections which dies not with the 
dying physical powers — nay, is often strung in that supreme moment 
to its greatest tension, and is, surely, not the weakest earnest of a 
life beyond the grave — were the same in each. The Roman emperor 
had done his work, and the only thing that remained for him to do 
was to die like an emperor and like a man. Lawrence, whether he 
felt it or not— and it is hardly possible that he did not feel it — had 
but just finished the preparation for his great work. 

Something ere the end. 

Some work of noble note may yet be done. 

Not unbecoming men that strove with gods. 
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Tho’ much is taken, much abides, and tho’ 

We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven ; that which we are, u e are j 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will. 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 

Such were the thoughts that John Lawrence may well have had in 
his mind. If they, or anything like them, did occur to him, he read 
in them his own character correctly enough. If they did not, the 
spirit, the mettle, the temper they imply were still there, and m any 
case, he lived long enough abundantly to justify them. 

As soon as he was sufficiently recovered from his illness to bear 
the fatigue of moving, he was driven down, for the last time, through 
the ‘ familiar streets of old ruinous Etawa ’ to the ghaut, was put on 
board a boat, and, m company with his friend Major Wroughton, 
who had helped to nurse him through his illness, dropped down the 
‘ clear cold stream of the Jumna’ to Allahabad. Here he rejoined 
his colleague Cumine, who had gone thither m a country cargo-boat 
shortly before, and had spent a fortnight on the voyage. On 
November 19, they all set olT again down the Ganges for Calcutta. 
The change of air and rest brought back health and strength apace, 
and gave them after their long starvation, as Cumme expressed it, 
the ‘appetite of an ostrich.’ At Ghazipore they met Robert Tucker, 
who was afterwards murdered in his own house during the iMutiny. 
They spent one day with him, a second at Dmapore, and a third at 
Monghir, walking about ‘its grassy plain, formerly the bustling 
interior of the fort ’ One night they passed at Chandeinagorc, and 
they arrived in Calcutta, at Spence’s Hotel, on December 22. Here 
John Lawrence had a dangerous relapse, and, on his recovery, he 
was ordered by his doctor to go on furlough for three years, and, 
after a three months’ stay m Calcutta, necessitated by his weak state, 
and another three months spent on the voyage home, he arrived in 
England in June 1840. 

Here, then, ends the first stage of John Lawrence’s Indian career, 
the period of his training and probation. He had passed through 
all the grades of a young civilian’s education, not in their legular 
order, but, as often happened in the Delhi territory, piled one upon 
the other and mixed up together in such a way as to give him the 
greatest possible amount and variety of e.xperience in the smallest 
possible space of time. He was fortunate, certainly, in the places 
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to which he had been posted — Delhi, Pamput, Guigaon, Etawa — 
and he was foitunate also, on the whole, m the men with whom, 
whether as his superiois or his colleagues, he had hitherto been 
brought into contact But here the woik of fortune ended His 
own energy, his own endunnce, his own couiage, his own self- 
reliance, his own enthusiasm for w oik, abo\e all, his own S}mpathy 
with the natnes, had done all the rest If in these first ten years he 
had risen, as one who had the best nght to speak cxpiessed it, ‘half 
a head above his fellows,’ he owed that rise not to high birth or 
patronage or faiour or luck of any kind, but to his own intrinsic 
merits And, peihaps, I cannot better end these chapters which 
I have dedicated to the eailiei and more adventuious, and probably, 
m some respects, the happiei pait of his caieei, than by quoting the 
graphic sketch given of it in the ‘Leisure Hour,’ i860, by one who 
afterwards served under him foi many years in the Punjab, was one 
of his most intimate and trusted friends, and was selected by him to 
write the life of Ins illustiious biothei, Sii Henrj I awicnce 

John Lawrence (sajs Sii Heibeit Edwaidesl soon had to leave head 
quaiteis at Delhi and go out into the district, and it was there, away 
from all Euiopeans, tin own upon the natives foi help, obedience, useful 
ness, success, and even sjnipath), that the John Lawrence of great days 
was trained He worked hard and made Ins ‘omlah’ — native functionary 
— do the same, evei on the watch to bai biiber>, bj being sole master in 
his own couit Then was his day of details — a da) that comes once, and 
onl) once, to all appi entices — and he seized it, laying up a store of 
knowledge of all kinds, oflicial, levenue, judicial, social, agricultural, 
commeicial , learning, m fact, to hiow the laces which it was his lot to 
lule Woik ovei, out into the fields with hoise 01 gun, for his strong 
flame and hardy spirit loved wild spoits But ever an eye to business — 
some jungle laii of cutthroats to be explored, some scene of crime to be 
examined by the way, some slippeiv underling to be suiprised And so, 
’’ome at sunset, with fine appetite foi the simple meal that he eats who 
ha,-, jthers m the world to help After that, moie an — foi the nights aie 
hot- an easy chan outside in the blight moonlight, with our large John 
in It, without coat or waistcoat, and shirt sleev -s up over his elbows, his 
legs on anothei chair, a bowl of tea by his side, and a tobacco weed in 
his mouth, smoking giandly , altogether mm h at home, a giant in the act 
of refreshment One by one the gieybca''as of the district drop in too , 
not particular in dress, but just as the end of the da) left them, uninvited, 
but quite welcome, and squat, Eastern fashion, on then heels and ankles, 
in a respectfully feudal iing about their Sa'on khan, each wishing ‘peace’ 
as he sits down A pleasant scene this of human bl ick and white 
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mingling into grey under an Indian moon. The chat is all about the 
district and the people, bygone traditions of the last conquest by the 
iMoguls, and how they parcelled it out to their great lords, who built 
those red-brick towers near the wells, still standing, though, happily, 
decayed by peace , the changes they have all seen since they \v ei e young ; 
the beating of the sword and spear into the ploughshare ; the disap- 
pearance of that celebrated breed of long-winded horses ; the increase of 
buffaloes •, the capture year by year, and one by one, of those renowned 
dacoits, of whom John Lawrence himself rode down the last ; the great 
famine, and which villages died off and which lived through, as witness 
their present state, known to all sitting here ; the debts and lawsuits that 
grew therefrom, and the endless case that’s coming on m court to-morrow, 
about which John, listening, picks up some truths ; and so on till mid- 
night, when, the air being cool enough for sleep, the white khan yawns 
and the dark elders take their leave, much content with this kind of 
Englishman. 


f 
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CHAPTER V. 

FURLOUGH AMU MARRIAGE. 1S40-1843. 

The great difficulty with which the biographer of John LawTeno 
has to contend throughout his work, the absence of all journals, and 
of nearly all strictly private correspondence, is nowhere more felt 
than when, as now, at the time of his three years’ furlough, his public 
life crosses and becomes intertwined with that of his family. It 
might have been expected that it would have been easier, to say the 
least, to give an adequate description of John Lawrence in the midst 
of his family at Clifton than to picture him, the one white man among 
thousands of dusky faces in the wilds of Paniput or among the 
robber tribes of Guigaon But such, unfortunately, is not the case. 
It is only from a few waifs and strays of information which it has, 
probably, cost me as many weeks to collect and to winnow as it will 
take my readers minutes to glance through, that I am able to say 
anything at all of John Lawrence’s family, of the changes which he 
must have found in them, and they in him, after his ten years’ 
absence, and of the way in which he employed his unwonted time 
of leisure. And this paucity of the materials on which a biographer 
usually most depends seems all the more strange, when contrasted 
with the superabundant wealth of the materials which the biographer 
of Sir Henry Lawrence found ready to his hand. Besides the 
inestimable advantage of an intimate and lifelong acquaintance with 
the subject of his memoir, and his presence at many of the scenes 
which he describes. Sir Herbert Edwardes appears to have had in 
his possession an unlimited number of private letters written by Sii 
Henry Lawrence to the different members of his family, and by the 
different members of his family to him ; of journals kept by Sir 
Henry himself, by his mother, and by his wife ; finally, of letters 
wntten by that talented wife to his and her friends in various parts 
of the world, and gning graphic pictures, drawn on the spot, of the 
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various actions in which he bore a part. Of all these ac^ntages 
I am in great pait destitute, and all that I can do is to make me'fiest"^ 
of such scanty materials as I have been able to get together. 

It has been suggested, whether malevolently or otherwise, as an 
explanation of the abundance of materials for the inner life of Henry 
and of their paucity for that of John, that, in quite early days, the 
friends and relations of the elder brother foiesaw that he would be a 
great man, while they failed to descry any indications of a brilliant 
future in the younger ; they therefore preserved the letters of the 
one and destroyed those of the other Theie may be some truth in 
this, for there can be no doubt that John nas of a taidier develop- 
ment than Henry, and that some of the qualities which fascinated 
people most in the elder brother were wanting m the younger, or, at 
all events, lay deepei beneath the suiface. But, apait from this, the 
diffeienccs in the character and tempeiamcnt of the two brothers 
will go far, I think, to account for the different nature of their corre- 
spondence. Hcniy, his brain seething with half-developed thoughts 
and his heart stiired by waim and over-mastering emotions, found 
habitual relief in pouiing them forth in letters. John felt no such 
need, or not to the same degree. He seldom wrote without an im- 
mediate and practical object. When this was to be secured his pen 
was that of a forcible as well as of a ready writer. And, once more, 
it will be remembered, also, that the letters which he did Avritc con- 
tinuously throughout his life to his favourite sistei, and in which he, 
undoubtedly, did pour out without restraint all that he thought and 
felt, were, as I have already related, deliberately destroyed by him 
after her death. 

John Lawrence reached his home at Clifton. But it was not the 
home which he had left. No one, I suppose, ever returned to his 
home after an absence of ten years, especially if his family happened 
to have been a large one, without finding at least as much cause to 
miss the absent as to rejoice in those that arc present. Of those 
who loved him, and whom he loved best, he will be likely to find 

That the old friends all are fled, 

And the young friends all are wed, 

and that, even of those w'ho are neither the one nor the other, some 
at least will necessaiily be dead to him. Ten years are a large slice, 
as many a returned Anglo-Indian has found to his cost, of the allotted 
threescore and ten, and tlic gap made by them in interests and occu- 
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pations and sympathies, even between hearts that are naturally loving 
and sympathetic, is so wide that the currents of life, which have 
issued from the same fountain-head, and are destined, it may be, 
like the two great rivers of China, to approach one another again to- 
wards their close, are often found, in the dead level of middle life, to 
be meandering, like those same two rivers, in channels which are 
very far apart. 

Tn o great changes had taken place in the Clifton home since 
John Lawrence had left it. The fine old father, who had entertained 
his son during his youthful walks with so many stories of his adven- 
turous campaigns, and iiho might, had he lived, have listened now, 
in his turn, in the chair of dozing age, to stories of adventures at 
least as strange and as stirring from the lips of that same son, had 
ended his rugged life in peace, in May 1835, at the age of seventy- 
three. His eldest son, Alevander, who is said to have been his 
favourite, had returned from Madras just in time to gladden his 
father’s eyes, and then to close them in death. 

The other change was almost as great. John's eldest sister 
Letitia, whose pre-eminent claims on their affection and respect had, 
from their earliest youth, been so promptly recognised by all her 
brothers, had herself left the paiental home, and married a venerable 
old clergyman, ^Ir. Hayes, who seems to have been unknown to the 
family before. 

. Happil), the kind and simple-hearted mother uhom I have de- 
scribed at the outset of this biography, was still living and in com- 
parative comfort, though not upon the fortune left her by her husband. 
Ever ready, as he had been in his Irish generosity, to share his last 
crust or his last shilling sMth a friend, the old \eteran had left her 
nothing but Ins name, his spirit, and his sons. She was living there- 
fore on the proceeds of a fund which, all unknown to her, had, for 
years past, been gradually accumulating, from the contiibutions of 
her four gallant sons — not one of Whom had more than a bare suffi- 
ciency of this world’s goods — in India. It was called by them the 
‘Lanrcnce Fund,’ and had been started, in the first instance, by 
Henry. It was Henry who — to quote the words of a letter of his 
own — ‘ had rather dunned ’ the more tardy and cautious John into 
taking it up at first, but had soon found, as the same letter gene- 
rously goes on to acknowledge, that, once committed to the scheme, 
John had put ‘all the other biothers to shame ’ by the zeal that he 
had thrown into it. It was John, hencefoni ard, who managed the 
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fund, who contributed largely to it, who directed the successive in- 
vestments, and, more than this, acted as the financier of the family 
generally. 

Henry, lavishly generous, like his father, of his money and care- 
less of the future, would not, as he often admitted, have saved the 
barest competency for his wife and family had it not been for his 
brother John’s taking his affairs in hand. John, on the other hand, 
had a sense of the true value of money He as not niggardly — far 
from it, as one or two out of a score of anecdotes which I hope 
hereafter to quote will show. He was at all times most generous 
But his generosity was tempered by prudence, and by a sense of the 
relative claims of others upon him. And, better far than being 
prodigal of his money, he was prodigal of the pains that he took in 
saimg and in securing it for other people. He managed in this way, 
purely as a labour of love, the incomes of a large number of persons 
quite unconnected with him, who were unable, or thought they were 
unable, to manage them for themselves. 

A third change in the family at Clifton must not be passed over. 
The old nurse Maigaret, who had tended all the members of the 
family from infancy up to manhood, whose room had been a sanc- 
tuary of peace and tenderness and repose in a somewhat stiff and stem 
household, and who had, of couise, continued to live on with the 
family long after her proper work was done, as the member most in- 
dispensable to each and all of them, had passed away. There are 
few ties more sacred and moic indissoluble than those which unite 
the younger, ay, and the elder members of a family to an old and 
trusted nurse. Witness it some of the most exquisite passages in all 
literature, from tlic time of Deborah the aged nurse of Rcbekah, m 
the Book of Genesis, and ‘ AUon Bachuth,’ ‘ the oak of tears,’ or from 
Eurykleia, the nurse and confidante alike of Telcmachus and Pene- 
lope in the ‘ Odyssey,’ right down to the ‘ Lord of the Isles ’ and the 
‘ Lady of the Lake,’ or again to Tennyson’s ‘nurse of ninety years,’ 
whose true childward instincts tapped the fountain of the newly 
widowed mother’s tears, and reminded her that her husband’s child 
W'as something which made life still worth living. 

John Lawrence would have been unlike himself had he not felt 
the blank deeply. But it is not the least touching trait m a character 
so strong, so active, so practical, and which could, when occasion re 
quired, be so stern, so unbending, so iron, that his first journey after 
his return to England was a pilgrimage to the spot in a distant county 
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in which his old nurse wa> buried. Many memories must have been 
awakened within him as he stood beside her grar e, but perhaps none 
so freshly as that morning in Ostend in the year of the battle of 
Waterloo, when his childish championship of his nurse disarmed the 
suspicions of the magistrate, and he returned proudly home with her, 
thinking that henceforward he must take charge of her rather than 
she of him. \Vhat wonder that many years later, in India, her 
memory was still fresh w ithin him, and that he could find no fitter 
name for one of his daughters than that of his old nurse Margaret ’ 

How the aged mother welcomed her son John, the chief manager 
of the family purse and a generous contributor to her income, we do 
not know from any written document, for I have been unable to meet 
with any letter, or entry, at all analogous to that m which she notes 
the change which three years’ ab--ence had produced in her elder son 
Heniy, when he had first returned from India. It is clear that he 
did not recover from the effects of his illness for some time. But all 
the accounts ivhich have reached me, represent him as in the most 
exuberant spirits, travelling about from one country to another, seeing 
all that was to be seen, in full pursuit of what is commonly suppo-»od 
to be the leading object of a young civilian on furlough from India, 
and enjoying all the vicissitudes of the pursuit, its ups and its downs, 
its hopes and its fears, in a way which is highly indicative of his good- 
humoured frankness and manly directness of character. 

In August, two months after he landed, we find him at Glasgow. 
There he met his Etawa fnend, Cumine, and took a tour with him 
through the Western Highlands — a tour w'hich was doubly interesting 
to him, as Sir Walter Scott’s names and localities were alw'ays fresh in 
his memory. Of Scott, indeed, in common -with so many of his gene- 
"■ '.in, he was passionately and justly fond. His boyhood had been 
; . id upon ‘ the great enchanter’s ’ writings, especially upon the more 
- jtorical of his novels They were among the few books which he 
was either able, or disposed, to re^o in the heyday of his working 
life in India ; and one of the very last Looks read to him by his lady 
secretary, Miss Gaster, long after his sight had gone, and not a few 
premonitory symptoms of his approaching end had come upon him, 
was ‘ Guy Mannering ’ — read then for I am afraid to say what number 
of times ! 

In September, he went to Ireland, and revisited Foyle College 
and the ramparts of Londonderry. And it was while he was on a 
visit to Mr. Young of Culdaff House, in County Donegal, the squire 
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of the parish, and near neighbour of its rector, the Rev. Richard 
Hamilton, that he met for the first time the lady who was eventually 
to share his destinies. Nothing appears to have been either said or 
done then which at all implied w hat was to follow a year later ; but 
‘ all the Hamilton family felt that a new and wonderful element had 
come into their lives, and his vivacity and stories were a theme of 
constant conversation among them.’ The red-hot Tory creed, in 
which they had been naturally brought up, leceived many a rough 
and kindly shock from the reforming views of the young Indian 
civilian. 

Later on in the autumn, John Lawrence paid a visit to the Con- 
tinent, and took up his quarters for some months at Bonn with his 
much-loved sister-in-law, hlrs. George Lawrence, whose husband was 
in Afghanistan. ‘He kept open house,’ says Colonel Ramsa)-, who 
met him there, ‘and was a great fa\ouritc with many of the students. 
Amongst them were Prince Holstein, now the King of Denmark, 
Prince Frederick of Hesse, his futuie biother-in-law, Prince Mccklen- 
berg-Schwcrin, the prc'-cnt Sii Vincent Corbet, myself and others, 
and many a pleasant evening we passed m his house Years after- 
wards, when I was on the Headquarters Staff at the Hoise Guards, 
on the anival in this country of Prince Christian of Denmark, formerly 
Prince Holstein, w’lth his daughter, now the Princess of Wales, and 
the Prince of Hesse, they all, remembering me as a fellow-student at 
Bonn, asked with much interest wfiat had become of Mi John 
Lawrence, of whose hospitalities they letaincd so pleasant a recollec- 
tion.’ These hospitalities, it will be easily understood, soon exhausted 
his purse, which was not, at that lime, a heavy one, and he was obliged 
early in the year to return to England and live more economically 
among his fnends. 

In the April following, he paid a fortnight’s visit to Mr. and Mrs. 
Hayes, who were then living in Mailborough Buildings, Bath ; and 
I am fortunately able to quote heie some graphic reminiscences of him 
as he then was, contributed by Mrs. Kensington, who, as a young girl, 
was living with Mrs. Hayes, and managed, during this fortnight, to lay 
the foundation of a lifelong friendship wdth him. 

John Lawrence (she says) spent a foitnight in the house, and the 
general impression which he left on my mind is one of wonderful energy 
and straightforward going at whatever was to be done. The two great 
objects of his life j'ust then weie to recovei his health, and to find a wife 
fit to be a helpmeet indeed, and it was the gieat amusement of my sister 
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and myself to watch the business-like way in which he pursued both 
objects. He still looked rather gaunt and ill, and as he had already won 
a considerable reputation I had at first been inclined to think him for- 
midable, till I saw him on the sofa with his arm round his sister, whom 
he always called, ‘ Lettice dear.’ His love for her w as a distinguishing 
feature, and used to be displayed in a way that was very surprising to 
those who legarded her as we did, as a woman far removed from the 
lightness of ordinary mortals. He would romp with her and keep up a 
perpetual chaff, finding a continual source of fun in the age and pecu- 
liarities of Mr. Hayes, for whom he had nevertheless a gi eat 1 cspect, though 
he used to take great delight m teasing her about him, and saying that he 
was the very model of a decoy thug. His conversation was always lively 
and interesting, abounding in anecdotes of his curious experiences in 
India, of the natives, and of horses, of which last he w'as specially fond. 
He was very indifferent to any of the luxuries of life or refinements of 
society, and disposed to mock at those who laid much stress on them as 
necessaries. A ‘ cakey-man ’ was his favourite term of contempt for any 
one who pretended to much elegance and refinement. At breakfast it 
was his habit to cut off the crust of the loaf, and, having made his meal 
upon It and a simple cup of tea, he was ready for conversation, and would 
keep us all amused with his account of his adventmes the night before at 
the various parties he went to in the hope of meeting with the possible 
wife, who was always spoken of as ‘the calamity.’ He had very decided 
and deal ideas as to the style of w'oman he wished for his companion. 
Good health, good temper, and good sense, were the three essential re- 
quisites, and if they happened to be combined with good looks so much 
the better ; but he at once rejected all temptation to be fascinated by the 
regular ball-going beauties of Bath. 

His manners and appearance were utterly unlike the ordinary young 
men we met in Bath. It was difficult not to feel a little shocked at first 
by his roughness and absence of conventionality j still there was so 
much force and originality apparent in his whole character, that one soon 
forgot the defects of manner, and became inierested in his conversation. 
As I remember him, he seemed to n *0 embody Professor Henry 
Morley’s notion of the qualities which have given to Englishmen their 
proud position in the world, namely, ‘ the determination to find out the 
right and get it done ; find out the wrong and get it undone.’ I have a 
lively recollection of the pains he took to con'dnee me of the justice 
of admitting Jews into Parliament. Much of his talk was about his 
horses — how he would keep them loose in his tent, and how the natives 
who came in, always made their salaam to the horse after paying their 
respects to him. He would tell also how, when he wanted game to shoot, 
he would set the native musicians to play in the woods to frighten the 
pigs. Later on in the same year (1841) we saw him again at Lynton, in 
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Noith De\on, wheie Mi and Mrs Hayes always spent the summer. 
The matter of finding a ‘calamity’ was still undecided, and he was still 
op the seaich 

It was dm mg his stay at Lynton that John Laitience paid a visit 
to his friend and relative, the famous John Steiling, who was then 
living at Falmouth In the neii neighbourhood of Falmouth was 
Penjeirick, the now almost classic abode of the Fox family — the home 
of eveiy thing that was pure and lovely and of good report It was 
not likely that Sterling would allow John Lawrence to leave his house 
without introducing him to a family amongst whom he was so frequent 
and welcome a visitor , and m the ‘Journals and Letters of Caroline 
Fox,’ one of the most lovable of women, I find the following entry 
referring to the visit of the young Indian civilian — 

1841 May 10 — Amusing dij J Sleilmg has a fiiend and connec- 
tion heic, a Ml Lawrence, an Indian judge, and he bi ought him to call 
India the principal topic Lawrence was desciibmg an illness in which 
he was most tendcily nursed and borne with by his native servants 
‘"Ves,’ said Sterling, ‘patience, submission, and fortitude aie the virtues 
which chaiactciise an enslaved nation , then magnanimity and heroism 
aie all of the passn e kind ’ Lawience spoke of thestationaiy kind of pro- 
gress which Chiistianity was making amongst them When a native 
embraces this new cieed, he retains his old mveteiate piejudices and 
superadds only the liberty of the new faith This lawience has re- 
peatedly proved, so much so that he would on no account take one of 
these converts into his service All his hope is in the education of the 
children, who are blight and intelligent The Indians will fiom polite- 
ness believe all you tell them, and if you speak of any of Christ’s miracles, 
they make no difficulty, but diiectly detail one moic maivellous of which 
Mohammed was the author, and expect your civility of ciedence to keep 
pace with theiis If you try to convince them of any absurdities or in- 
consistencies in the Koran, they stop you with, ‘ Do you think that such 
an one as I should presume to understand iti” Sterling lemarked, ‘Have 
you nevei heard anything like that in England?’ 

May 24 — Joseph Bonapaite, his son and grandson, in the harbour 
(Falmouth) , Barclay and Lawience visited them under the shade of the 
American consulate They shook hands and conversed with the old 
man foi some time, and admired exceedingly foi some time the little boy, 
who IS the image of Napoleon His father, the Prince Charles Bonaparte, 
a fine-looking man * 


' Caroline Fox Her Jontnals and Lettas,-p.Z3,i, elc. Edited by Horace N. 
Pym. Smith, Elder, & Co 1882. 
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Once more, in June 1844, John Lawrence returned to Ireland, 
leaving the fashionable and ball going beauties of Bath and Chelten- 
ham and Lynlon — 

for some three careless moons 
1 he summer pilots of an empty heart 
Unto the shoies of nothing 

— without regret behind him , and there, on his renewed meeting with 
the young Irish maiden, the best part of whose life had been passed 
in the wilds of Donegal, and who combined, as the result proved, all 
the charms which w e usuallj associate w ith a beautiful Irish girl — 
simplicity, spiightliness, vivacity, and giace — ^ivith those more solid 
qualities which were to make her the worthy companion and sharer 
and comforter of the most laboiious and heroic of lives, even to the 
very end, he found as the lesult of his piolonged ‘seal eh’ among 
girls who might have momentaiily attracted him, that 

Such touches weic but embassies of love. 

To tainpei 'uth the feelings ere he found 
Empiie foi life 

An empire for life indeed it was, as the course of this biography, 
without. It IS to be hoped, lifting too much of the veil which hangs, and 
ought to hang, before the biidal chambers of the heart, will abun- 
dantly show And John Lawience found that love heneefoivvard not 
only ruled his life, but tiebled it within him 

But of what stock did Hanictte Catheiine Hamilton comei’ 
There is no part of a biogiaphy which is apt to appeal so tedious and 
unnecessaiy to the general leaaerasthe, pcihaps, inevitable paiagiaphs 
which give the genealogy of its subject Yet even the most demo- 
cratic of critics will admit that f mily and descent count foi not a 
little m the formation of clniacti 1 Y hilc I avoid, thercfoie, such 
details as may be found in Sir Bei lard Buikc and siinilai authoiities, 
I pioposL to say just so much of the ancestry and antecedents of the 
Mrs John Lawrence that was to be, as may show the kind of family 
in which her husband was to find so vvoithy a companion 

The Hamiltons, offshoots of the ducal family of that name in 
Scotland had first crossed into Iieland in the time of Queen Ehza 
beth One of them, who had done good service to King James m 
the countiy of his adoption, was rewarded by him with large estate' 
in County Down, and was cieated Viscount Clandeboye and Dufferin 
His othei brotheis also became laige landowneis in Iieland, and fiom 
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one of these Hariiette Hamilton was duectly descended Hei grand- 
fathei, James Hamilton, of Sheep Hill in County Dublin, is said to 
ha\e married thiee times, and to ha\c been blessed iMth a family of 
trul) patriaichal dimensions. Su Bernard Buike credits him with 
thnt>-si\ sons and daughteis , but the lamilj tiadition runs that there 
weie thirt) nine in all — a tradition confiimed by the iMtticisms current 
at the time, some of which, tuining on the Pi otestant orthodoxy of a 
family which owed so much to it, compaied them to the Thirty-nine 
Articles , while others, taking the piudential view, suggested that they 
weie more akin to the ‘foitv stupes save one ' ’ 

Richaid Hamilton, Haiiiette’s father,was fust presented to a living 
ten miles from Dublin in Count) Meath Like many of the livings 
of the good old times, it was consideied to be a good living because 
there was so little to do in it But the new lectoi was a man of great 
energ) and comage, who, when he found that he had no woik to do, 
would be suie to make it foi himself and having been appointed a 
justice of the peace, he found a field foi his supeiabundant cneigies 
m pla) ing, like his future son in law, the Collectoi -Magistrate of Delhi, 
the double ro/e of policeman and magistiate 

At that time, the county of Meath was sadly disturbed by a com- 
bination of agiarian conspiratois called ‘carders’ — men who tortured 
their victims with an implement aimed with long steel teeth like the 
‘cards ’used for dressing wool Their outrages had produced great 
consternation in the district, and every effort was required to suppress 
them 

Ever) night (sa)s a son of his, the present Archdeacon Hamilton) 
my father used to leave his home, sometimes at the head of a small party^ 
sometimes accompanied onl) by one trusted seivaiit, his factotum, 
Andrew Rabb These night expeditions weie much disliked by his 
household, who lived in diead from the moment that the chain and bars 
weie closed across the hall dooi till the letuin of then master in the 
early morning , and many an amusing stoiy he used to tell us of his ad- 
ventures in these parols Among otheis, one especially iccuis to my 
memory With Ins trusted attendant he came by chance upon a noto- 
rious offendei, for whom seaicli had long been made, and succeeded in 
apprehending him The capture took place at a gieat distance from his 
home, and m an unfrequented load which offered abundant opportunities 
for escape My father and Rabb weie both of them stout laige men, and 
well mounted, but then piisonei was nimble as a hare, and the difficulty 
was to prevent his escape on the way back While m) father held the 
two horses, Rabb clung like gum death to Ins piisonci, but exclaimed 
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while doing so, ‘We shall ncvei be able to get him safe home’ Mi 
father, quick in lesouice, replied, ‘Cut the waistband of his breeches 
these being the nether gaiments universally worn at that day, and stil 
worn by many of the peasants m County Meath This done, thei 
prisoner, finding himself, despite his agility, unable to lun 01 jump, sur 
rendeied at discretion, and, befoic morning, was safel) lodged m jail 

Would that there were a few hundred men like Richaid Hamiltor 
m the outlying districts of Iieland now ' How many outrages vvoulc 
a Spaitan lamjaait of this kind have rendered impossible or piomptl 
punished , how mam measuies of coeicion would it have lendeiet 
unnecessary ' What dismay and panic w ould the neighbourhood o 
one such man spread among the miserable cieatures whose highes 
deed of prowess is to luik in groups, with blackened faces, foi thei 
unprotected victims behind a loopholed wall, or to maim and muti 
late the unoffending cattle of those who have had the courage am 
the honesty to discharge their obligations ' In the year 1815, thi 
energetic guardian of civil order married Catherine Tipping, a giil 0 
great personal attractions and charm of mannei And a few v eai 
later — those being the dajs of pluralism — he was given the two 11c 1 
livings of Culdaff and Cloncha m County Donegal, and he moved 
with his infant family, fiom the nch and populous county of Meath 
within ten miles of Dublin, to the remote and bleak coast of Ulstei 
The young wifcs heart, it is said, sank within hei when she first cam 
in sight of hei new home, and she burst into a flood of tears Bu 
these were first impressions only, and the warm hearts of the fiiend 
she found, and the friends she made there, proved to be m mvers 
latio to the bleakness and solitude of its first aspect. She soon cam 
to love Donegal foi its own sake, and was loved by the people 11 
turn It was in this fine bracing climate, with its beautiful and bol 
sea coast, that Harriette Hamilton spent hei earliest years Hei on 
sister had been married to Dr. Every Kennedy, an heieditaiy fiien 
of the family, whose interesting reminiscences of his ow n and of th 
Lawrences’ school days I have already quoted , and the chief event 
in her quiet life were, henceforward, her visits to her sister’s home 1 
DubJiii, and the periodical return of her two biotheis from schoc 
and college for their vacation. 

Few girls (she says) lived in a more simple way, but I was very happ' 
and enjoyed an active out-of door life, taking m health and strength M 
mother was very delicate, and I had plenty to do in looking after her an 
my father, who had then become an invalid I used to lead a good de< 
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iMth mymothci, and although girls of the pi esent day would have thought 
this a dull life, somehow oi other I never felt it so Our pleasures were 
fe\\ and simple, but, such as theyweie, we thoroughly enjoyed them, 
and oui home nas most tiiily a happy one My mother’s life was full of 
inteiest,foi she helped my father m all his uoik I well lemember going 
about among the pool with hci, and hon she nas welcomed and loved 
by them all My fathei nas, I think, nioie libcial m his views than the 
cleigy of his day in Iieland usually weie, foi he waimly appioved of the 
National Education movement, and was always on good teiras with the 
Roman Catholic cleigy of the county' My mothci would visit among 
the Roman Catholics as well as amongst our oun people, and the priests 
never made any objection 

Thus Hainette Hamilton’s early life passed peacefully on, till 
the airival of John Lauitnce with his unbounded tnacity, his 
marked oiiginahty of chaiactei, his splendid physique, and his stories 
of Indian adventuie — nith nhich the hunter-don n of the ‘carders’ 
of Meath must have had not a little personal sympathy — came acioss 
Its calm and even cun cut The engagement lasted tno months only, 
and on August 26, 18 the mainage took place It nas of course 
a gieat event in the little paiish , and iich and pooi, high and low, 
Catholic and Pioteslant, came fiomfai and neai to do honoui to the 
biide and her family 

A mariiage is nevei to those nho look below the suiface a time 
of unmixed gladness To the family piincipally concerned a wedding 
IS only less solemn and less melancholy than a funeial If new ties 
aie foimed, old ones ait inevitably bioken , and that two people may 
hate a happy futuic, manv moie than two have to break a chief link 
tilth a happy past The common saying that the parents of the 
biide do not losea daughtei, but only gam a son, seldom wholly tiue, 
is neter less tiue than in the case of a maniage with an Indian 
official Here the parents lose their daughter, and the meie distance 
of her futuie home piecludes them fiom feeling that they have, in 
any tiue sense of the ttoid, gamed a son Such a maiiiage, there- 
foie, puts the unselfish love of the parents to the severest possible 
test But It ttas a test which the Hamilton paients tteie able to 
stand , and they would not allow, so far as they could help it, the 
shadow of a shade to rest upon their daughtei ’s happiness The day 
of the wedding was — foi the Irish climate — a fine one, and John 
Lawrence and his wife hate often laughed togethei since over the 
rapid come down which they underwent — the start in a caiiiage and 
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four, amidst the cheering and shouting and loving wishes that followed 
then ; while, on the second day, the carriage and four was reduced tc 
a carriage and pair ; and that, again, on the third day, to a jaunting- 
car and single horse ! 

To the unique and lifelong happiness of the union thus cemented 
the whole course of this biography will bear witness, direct or indirect 
I will quote here two testimonies only, and both shall be those 01 
John Lawrence himself — the one conscious and deliberate, the othei 
wholly unpremeditated and almost unconscious. In the fragment ol 
the autobiography which 1 have so often quoted, and which wa^ 
written, as I gather, about thirty years later, towards the close of his 
Viceroyalty, he wntes: ‘In August 1841 I took perhaps the most 
important, and certainly the happiest, step in my life — in getting 
married. My wife has been to me everything that a man could wish 
or hope for.’ 

The other testimony is still more to the point, because, as I hat e 
said, it is unconscious and, in its neatness and its intensity, is 
eminently characteristic of the man John Lawrence was sitting, one 
evening, in his drawing-room at Southgate, with his wife, his sistei 
Letitia,and other members of the family, and all of them were engaged 
in reading. Looking up from his book, in which he had been engrossed, 
he discovered, to his suipnse, that his wife had left the lOom. 
‘ Where’s mother ? ’ said he to one of his daughters. ‘ She’s upstairs,' 
replied the girl He returned to his book, and, looking up again a 
few' minutes later, put the same question to his daughter, and received 
the same answer. Once more he returned to his reading, and, once 
more, he looked up with the same question on his lips His sister 
I.etitia here broke in • ‘AVhy, really, John, it would seem as if you 
could not get on for five minutes without your wife.’ ‘ That’s why 
I married her,’ replied he 

The honeymoon was spent on the Continent. In a tour, which 
lasted from September i84r to the following March, Jolin LawTence 
and his wife visited Belgium, France, Switzerland, and Italy. The 
birthday of the bride (November 14) w'as celebrated at Florence, 
and they reached Rome towards the close of the month. The morn- 
ings there were occupied in vigorous sight-seeing, and the evenings in 
as vigorous studies in Italian till the unhealthy climate produced the 
effect that might h^ve been expected on a constitution which had not 
yet quite recovered from the still worse climate of India; and a letter 
of John Lawrence’s to his fiiend Cuniine speaks regretfully of his 
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inability ‘to enjoy life m a place wheie there was so much to see and 
and do as in Rome.’ They were accompanied duiing a pait of their 
tour by Mr and Mrs. Ha) es ‘ The honeymoon is past,’ sa) s Letitia, 
writing to a friend, ‘ and I have not seen a frown on either brow. I 
find that my brother can love his wife, and his sister none the less.’ 

The terrible news of the using of the Afghan tribes on our de- 
moralised army at Cabul, and of his biothei George’s captivity and 
too probable death, reached John Lawience at Naples, and must have 
brought something more than ‘ a fi ow n ’ to his bi ow And in a letter, 
dashed off in the hottest haste to his sistci m-Hw, the wife of his 
brother Henry, he wiites as follows It will be observed that the want 
of grammar is appalling. But, as m the well-known letter written off 
by the Duke of Marlborough to his wife after the battle of Blenheim, 
where spelling and grammar weic, naturally enough, thiovvn to the 
winds, these signs of e\citement add something to its historical in- 
terest It is the fiist lettei in which he alludes to Afghanistan — a 
subject which was seldom afteiwaids to be long absent from his mind 
— ^whether he was following in spirit, a fi vv weeks later, fiom England 
the march of the ‘army of vengeance ,’ whethci, as chief luler of the 
Punjab, he was piini'iiil) responsible foi the safety of that most diffi- 
cult, and perhaps ‘unscientific,’ but certainly, under his care, well- 
defended frontier, whether, as Goveinoi-Geneial, he was taking 
precautions to avoid all entanglement with its internal politics ; or 
whether, once more, he was pioiesting, as he did protest with his latest 
breath, against a policy which — whether he was right or wiong — he 
thought to be impolitic and unjust, ccitain to involve calamities like 
those of which he had heard, thirty years before, when he was at 
Naples, and dangerous to the secuiity of our whole Indian empire. 
The letter, therefore, is inteiesting alike from a psychological and 
from a historical point of view, and I give it without any attempt to 
impiove Its grammar or punctuation. The sense is generally clear 
enough. 

Naples March 23, 1842 

]My deal Honona, I haidly know how to wiite to you the last mail 
has bi ought us such dreadful accounts the death of Sir Wm [Macnaghten] 
pool Geoige’s impiisonment and piobabledeath and the repoited destruc- 
tion of the whole Cabul army. Is certainly an amount of dreadful which 
has seldom come from India certainly never m my mind The papers 
seem to think tha*- neithei George’s noi MacKenzie’s life were safe, I 
think that as they did not kill them at the moment of seizure they will 
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spare their lives to exchange for their own prisoners. We are all here 
prepared for the worst, tho’ as long as there is life there is hope. It 
seems that the whole business was dreadfully mismanaged — the allowing 
the supplies to be in a place where they could be cut off— the dividing 
the force ; with a river without Bridge between them and lastly the con- 
suming and wasting the morale of the force in desultory attacks, instead 
of attacking them at once Altogether shows a want of management. 
I trust that the rumours of the force being attacked and destroyed sub- 
sequent to their evacuation will not prove true. It would seem to me to 
have been most feasible to have retreated through the open country to 
Gliuzni You may fancy our anxiety for news. The general feeling pre- 
vious to this disaster was that the sooner we get out of Afghanistan the 
better and Lord Ellenborough was said to have gone out with these 
views. I do not think now that we can leave the country without wiping 
off our disgrace — however enough of this. I propose leasdng Naples on 
the 28th if the weather is fine for Marseilles by steam and thence to Pans 
where I shall be two days, and then to England. I am an.xious to be 
there to look after Charlie and her chicks in the event of poor George s 
being no more. I heard from Mr. S. a couple of days ago it seemed 
they had not then told hei of the dreadful news — should George be gone 
I am his executor . . . what you do pray write to me as Henry will have 
little time for such things pray keep him out of Afghanistan if you can 
help It. I wish I was back in India all my thoughts and feelings are 
there. I am heartily tired of Italy. Letitia and Mr. Hayes travel back 
by land and probably will not be in England before June. They say 
eleven thousand troops are to be sent out to India though what is wanted 
with so many I don’t see except with China. I don’t think w'e hate seen 
the last of that business — it seems quite interminable. This letter goc= 
direct to Naples in the consul’s bag. I wrote two or three by that route. 
Mind and write any particulars whl-u transpire about George. I still live 
in hope that he may survive. 

Yours ever affectionately, 

John. 

On the same day and across the same sheet of paper, his sister 
Ji^titia writes in similar, but naturally more vehement, strains of 
distress. 

‘ The calamities of India have at last opened upon our family, 
and one of the best and least selfish is the first victim. The vial is 
opened, but when and where will it dose ? I get up in the morning 
with fresh hope after communion with our abiding and unchanging 
Guide and Surety, but, throughout the day, the feeble heart sinks, and 
all seems the blackness of despair.’ Then, fearing that her other 
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brother Henry’s turn would come next, she turns in an agony of grief 
to him, implores him to return to England, telling him that he will be 
sure to find work to do at home, and that all her own and her hus- 
band’s property would be willingly shared with him and his. ‘ So 
come back, beloved ones, come back ; our poor mother ! I cannot 
bear to think of her. I know the manner of her grief. As to the 
poor wife, what can be said for so huge a sorrow ? ’ 

And so the honeymoon ended, as it did for so many others, in 
that sad year, in sore anxiety, tn sickening fears and almost more 
sickening hopes — for they were to be hopes long deferred— among 
all the branches of the Lawrence family. John Lawrence and his 
wife hurried back to London to be ready, m case their worst fears 
should prove true, to take charge of the widow and her children. 
But here he was seized with a long and dangerous illness which made 
his doctors tell him that he must give up all idea of returning to 
India. This was serious news enough, for his leave was drawing to 
a close. There was no apparent opening for him in England, and 
it was necessary to come to a decision at once. With his intense 
interest in his work m India, it did not probably cost him much to 
say that, whatever the risk might be, he was resolved to run it. ‘ If I 
can’t live in India,’ was his characteristic remark, ‘ I must go and die 
there. ’ 

On his partial recovery, he went over to Ireland for a change, and 
paid a farewell visit to his wife’s relations. He spent September at 
Clifton with his aged mother, whose heart ivas gladdened by the sight 
of ‘ nine of her children, and ten of her grandchildren ’ assembled 
around her, and he sailed from Southampton for India, by the Overland 
Route, on October i, 1842. It was the last meeting, as neither of 
them could have failed to anticipate, between the mother and the 
son ; but the pang of parting was lessened, at least to her motherly 
heart, by the knowledge that he was not returning to India alone. 
‘ To see you happily manied,’ she had written to him while he 
was at Etawa in June 1839, ‘wrll gladden my old heart ere I quit 
life and, on the day before his marriage (on August 25, 1841), she 
had thus pouied out her feelings in a letter to her son Henry : ‘ I 
cannot express how rejoiced I am that he [John] w'ill, please God, take 
out with him an honest Irish lass fiom among his relatives, and so well 
known to them all. Marcia’s account of hei, will, I am sure, bear the 
test. I wish I could say what I think of her from my own experience, 
but the knowledge of his happiness is enough for me.’ The opportunity 
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for forming her own judgment mthc important matter had now come 
and gone, and had convinced her that her son was not only as happy 
as he could be, but that he had the best of grounds for being so. 

And so John Lawrence went out a second time from England to 
India ; still almost unnoticed and unknown ; his great capacities still 
unrecognised, and his brilliant future still not anticipated, even by his 
most intimate friends and relations, and he himself not a little anxious 
— and, as the result showed, not without reason — as to the occasion 
which India might now have for his services. He was to return to 
England, twenty years later, the observed of all observers, with his 
name a household word m India and in England, and with a whole 
people, whose best characteristics he so well combined, flocking from 
all parts to welcome him, and hapjiy if they could catch but a sight of 
the grand and now familiar features of the ruler of the Punjab and 
the man who had done more than any other single man to save 
our Indian Empire. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

■THE FIRST AFGHAN WAR. 1838-42. 

During the three years’ absence of John LawTence in England/ the t 
gloomiest and most disgraceful chapter of Anglo-Indian history — it 
may almost be said of the whole course of English history — had been 
brought to its close. 

The story of the Afghan war is a thi ice-told tale, and its moral, 
it is to be hoped, is graven with a pen of iion on the tablets of the 
nation’s heart. With its design and progiess John Lawrence had, of 
course, nothing to do. At first sight, therefore, it would seem to he 
beyond the field, already sufficiently vast, of his biogiaphy. But, 
though he exercised no influence on the Afghan war, it exercised so 
profound an influence on him ; it helped to give so decided a bent 
to the whole of his subsequent administration, whether as Chief 
Commissioner of the Punjab, or as Governoi-General of India ; it 
has so dominated the foreign policy of eight successive Governors- 
General during a period of some thiity-five jears — that it is essential 
to a right understanding alike of John Lawrence himself, of his 
actions, and of his time, to indicate, m b.are outline, the general 
causes and the snccessive steps which prepared the way for the cata- 
strophe. 

The story is thrilling and yet monotonous — thrilling, for the ruin 
was so terrible and so complete , monotonous, for thei e is no single 
step from first to last upon which folly, or woise than folly, has not 
placed its ineffaceable stamp A fatal infatuation, to which the pen 
of the greatest of the Gieck tragedians could, perhaps, alone have 
done justice, seems to clog the steps of those whom God has deter- 
mined to destroy, and has theiefore first deprived of their senses. 
The Indian career of Lord Auckland began with the first, and ended 
with the last, act of this prolonged and gloomy drama. 

The immediate cause of a stale of things which seemed to call 

K2 
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foi the coolest delibeiation and the most stiaightforward policy on the 
part of English statesmen, but served instead to depiivc them, for the 
time, alike of their senses and of their consciences, was the rapid pro- 
gress of Russia. What was the nature and extent of that progress ? 
Nobody who studies the subject seriously will deny that it was rapid 
and staithng enough. On the side of Europe, within a peiiod of 
some hfty jeais, Finland had been conqueied, the Tuikish Empiie 
had been ovenun and depiived of some of its fairest provinces, and 
the partition of Poland, that crowning iniquity of modern times, had 
been planned and carried out. On the side of Asia, Russia had 
spread southwards from Sibeiia, over the vast steppes traveisedb> the 
wandeiing Kirghis, till she had planted her forts on the Jaxartes, had 
looked wistfully towaids the 0\us, and had begun to thieaten the 
independence even of the thiee ‘independent’ khanates of Khiva, 
Bokhaia, and Khokand Moie foimidable even than this, she had 
conqueied the northern piovinces of Peisi.a, and had made that 
empiie a meie puppet in hei hands The repeated embassies and 
subsidies and piomises of the Biitish to the Persian Couit — promises, 
It must be added, which were evaded m a rathei questionable manner 
when the pinch ''an.e — had failed to secure an alliance between Peisia 
and England, and the advance, therefoie, of the Peisians on the seini 
1. '.dependent pimcipality of Heiat, which was then, as now, one of the 
pivots of the Eastern p'oblem, might, not unreasonably, be icgaided 
by English statesmen as the advance of the Russians themselves 
against the one countiy which still lay between them and the Indus 
Here was a gieat fact 01 series of facts, a danger 01 senes of dangeis, 
with which English statesmanship had to grapple 

Theie was, as I have said, but one countiy between Peisia and 
India But its character and that of its inhabit its seemed likely to 
make it, with decent management, the veiy best- and most sufheient of 
baiiieis against any further hostile advance ri the Russians It was 
a ban en, mountainous, inaccessible legion, inhabited by people as w ild, 
as pool, and as savage as the countiy 'n which they lived Ihey were 
split up into innuraeiable tribes, each fiercely attached to its mde 
pendence and to the right of cutting at pleasure its neighbours' 
throats, but capable, as their history showed, of being united, fiom 
time to time, into a loose confederacy by one of those brilliant leaders, 
half-rehgious and half military, such as Islam, even in its apparent 
decadence, seems capable, at pleasuie, of bringing to the front This 
loose ccnfedeiacy genciall) disappeared with the disajipearance of 
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the genius who had created it ; and there were two motives, and 
only two, which seemed capable of welding the scatteied members 
into a compact union of the whole country — hatred of the foreigner, 
and fear of a foreign invasion. ‘We are content,’ so said an old 
Afghan chief to Mountstuart Elphinstone, ‘ with discord, we are con- 
tent with alarms, we are content with blood ; but rve will never be 
content with a master.’ 

There was seated on the throne of Cabul, in the year 1837, Dost 
Mohammed, a man of genius, and one whose name will often recur 
m this biography. A usurper he may have been, according to 
European ideas , but in a country like Afghanistan such a man might 
faiily claim to be his own ancestry, and, as Eastern notions go, he 
was a wise and just ruler. Here, then, was the very man for our 
purpose, all ready to our hands. How did we deal with him ? 

We accredited an envoy, Alexander Burnes by name, to his 
Court. He was one of the most adventurous and successful of our 
Eastern explorers, and he soon discovered that the Afghan sovereign 
was anxious to form an alliance with us, and to reject all proposals for 
the counter-alliance which Persian and Russian agents had been 
piessing upon him. He assured his employers of his belief in the 
Dost's sincerity and pressed them to accept his proffered friendship 
as the best security against more serious dangers beyond. But this 
was too obvious and straightforward a course for men iihom a reli- 
gious Greek would have represented as blinded by the Goddess of 
Bane, and uiged resistlcssly onward towards their ruin. The man 
who was anxious to be our fiiend must be treated as an enemy. The 
sovereign chosen by the Afghans must be driven from his throne, and 
a feeble pretender, whom the Afghans had expelled, and who was 
living as a pensioner on our bounty, must be put in his place by force 
of arms. The question of right or wrong seems never to have oc 
curred to the astute diplomatists who elaborated so foolish a policy. 
And when Alex'ander Burnes had fallen, the fiist victim of the policy 
which he had disapproved, and when our calamities did compel 
people at home to raise the embanassing question of right or wrong, 
the despatches which had long been demanded by an indignant 
country were, from motives of State policy, published only with im- 
portant omissions ; the result being that Burnes, when he could no 
longer speak for himself, was represented as having recommended as 
politic and just a course of action which he had always condemned as 
impolitic and unjust. 
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yBut, mean'nhile, Shah Soojah was fished by us out of his letire- 
ment , we formed an alliance with him and with the Sikhs, the here- 
ditary enemies of the Afghans , an English aiiny sui mounted the 
dangers of the passes, dioie Dost Mohammed, after a biave resist- 
ance, into exile, and, with the loss of some 70,000 camels — the life 
blood, It should be lemembcred, of the countiies fiom which they 
had been collected — succeeded in placing our puppet on the throne 
Rewards were distributed by the English authoiities with a libcial 
hand , the successful geneial, Sii John Keane, hastened home with 
his success and with a peeiagc , a laige part of oui army was re- 
adied to India, and the remaindei stayed behind simply to ensure 
the ‘benefits which we had conferred upon a reluctant people ' ’ 

J It was the stoiy of Regulus in Africa over again The blind 
feeling of sccuiity at home engendered by successes which had been 
unexpectedly rapid, was the same in each case The mfatuition of 
the generals m command was the same The Roman geneiil wrote 
back word to Rome that he had ‘scaled up the gates of Cai tinge 
with tenor,’ and, as he dictated terms of peace which were m- 
toleiable to a piostiatc but high spirited foe, told them loughly 
that ‘men who were oOod foi amthmg should either conquer 01 
submit to their betters ’ Ihe English geneial boasted that ‘Afghan- 
istan was as tiaiiquil as Wales,’ at the very moment when he was 
staying behind to bolstci up a rulei whom he knew to be detested by 
the whole Afghan nat on The fate of the invading aimies was much 
the same Only, in om case, the luin was still moie sudden, still 
more terrible, and still more complete , and who will say that it was 
not still more desened'’ The genius of Horace has shed a halo of 
gloiy round the last days of Regulus , but it would lequiie more than 
the genius of Horace to shed a single gleam of light on the last days 
of Elphmstone or Shelton It seems to be the fate of an Afghan wai 
that Its successes are only less melancholy, if indeed they are less 
melancholy, than its failures 

Bella geii placuit nullos habitura tnumphos, 

IVhat followed the iccall of oui troops may be dismissed with 
almost equal brevity. At first, eveiythmg went ‘meiiy as amaiiiage 
bell ’ Dost Mohammed, after many romantic adventuies in Central 
Asia, returned at the head of a host of Uzbeks, to measure his swoid 
with us, and, after an enga^jCment in which, by his gallantry, he 
deserved the success which he obtained, suipiiscd everybody by his 
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voluntaiy suiiciider But it did not follow, because Dost Mohammed 
had been deposed and was safe m India, that therefore Shah Soojah 
sat safely on his thione The announcement had hardly been made 
that ‘ AfjThanistan -nas as tranquil as Wales’ when the first dull 
murmui of the using toiient i\as hcaid ‘You may take Candahar 
and Ghuzni,’ the Khan of Khelat had warned us at the very' outset 
of the v\ ar ‘ y ou may even take Cabul, but you cannot conquer the 
snows , and when they fall, you will be able neither to maintain your 
army noi to withdiaw it’ ‘Yhen youi militaiy difficulties are over 
youi leal difficulties will begin,’ was the warning of a greater than the 
Khan of Khelat, and of one who might have claimed a hearing even 
fiom the President of the Boaidof ContiolandtheGoveinoi General 
— the Duke of Wellington In smiiLii tones of warning had spoken 
all the most high-mindcd and the best mfoimcd of our Indian ad- 
inmistiatois — Loid Wellesley, Mountstuait Elphmstone, Lord William 
Bentmck, and Sii Chailcs Metcalfe , 111 similar tones spoke the 
Council of the Goveinoi Gcneial, when, at last, they heard the secret 
which had been caicfully kept fiom them by then chief, in similar 
tones the Couit of Diicctois at home , but the warning fell upon 
deaf, because upon unwilling, cais 

'Ihe expenses of the occupation were becoming unbearable, and 
yet eveiybody felt that it would be dishonouiable to leave the puppet 
whom we had crowned to his ccitain fitc, and Afghanistan to certain 
anarchy. So we lingered on a little longer and curtailed our expenses, 
by diminishing the subsidies hilheito paid to the wild tribes who held 
the gloomy passes which fi owned between us and safety Instantly 
they returned to then immemoiial custom of plundeiing and slaying 
all passers by, and, 111 a moment, we weie cut off from India The 
iivei was now running level with its banks and was about to over- 
whelm us. But still Macnaghten, the Resident at the puppets court, 
and still Elphmstone, the general in command of the tioops, refused 
to take vvainmg. The English tioops who ought to have been m the 
citadel were quartered m ill constructed cantonments, which lay at a 
distance from the city and were completely commanded by the sur- 
rounding mountains The mihtaiy stores were in a small fort at a 
distance fiom both cantonments and citadel The royal treasure was 
in a similai fort m the middle of the city, as though to invite attack , 
and within the Bala Hissai, 01 citadel, cowered the miserable monarch, 
making believe to stand upon his dignity and rule the counti-v, while 
between him and his only possible piotcctois, the English army in its 
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cantonments, seethed and surged the fanatical and infuriated mob of 
the most turbulent of cities. Worse than this, while in subordinate 
positions among our officers were some of the most intrepid spirits 
whom our Indian Empire has produced — Alexander Burnes, Vincent 
Eyre, William Broadfoot, Colin Mackenzie, George Lawrence, and 
Eldrcd Pottinger, any one of whom, had he been in command, might 
still have saved, or, at aU events, would have deserved to save us 
— the chief authority was vested in General Elphinstone, a brave 
soldier, but a man wanting in decision, and now incapacitated doubly 
by old age and by a torturing disease ; while, next to him, came 
Brigadier-General Shelton, a far abler man, but cross-grained and 
petulant, utterly impracticable, hardly on speaking terms with his 
chief, and yet unable to act cither with him or without him Eveiy- 
thing and everybod)-, in fact, seemed to be exactly where they ought 
not to be, and this at the crisis of the fate of some 15,000 men ! 

Burnes, who was living in his own house in the city without an 
adequate guard, was the first victim. On November 2, an infuriated 
mob surrounded his house. He sent for aid to the cantonments. 
But no aid came, and, after a brave resistance, he was hacked to 
pieces 111 Ills oi\n garden. The stores in the small fort were next 
attacked, and our tioops stood looking on from their cantonments 
while the fort was stormed, and its contents, the only supplies which 
could keep them from starvation, were carried off. The arrival of 
Akbar Khan, the favourite son of Dost Mohammed, infused fresh 
spirit into the Afghans, while the want of energy and spirit shown by 
our chiefs spread paralysis among the English troops. Once and 
again, they refused to obey the word of command, and, once and 
again, they fled disgracefully from the field when victory seemed to 
be in their grasp. Starvation now began to stare them in the face. 
And there was nothing for it but to make the best terms they could 
for the evacuation pf the country with their relentless foe. The game 
was in the hands of Akbar Khan ; and if the wolf was ever merciful 
to the lamb, then the Feringhis might hope for forbearance from the 
infuriated Ghilzais. 

In the struggle for life, Macnaghten, while he was negotiating with 
some of the Sirdars, was induced by the wily Akbar Khan to enter 
privately into other and inconsistent negotiations with him. It was 
a trap which was intended to demonstrate to the assembled Sirdars 
the faithlessness of the English, and it was successful. Macnaghten 
was lured to a confeience, and, in the struggle which ensued, was 
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shot dead by Akbai Khan His head was cut off, and his body 
paraded through the market of Cabul, while some 5,000 soldiers 
lingered i\ithm stiiking distance, not daring to raise a finger in his 
defence. There was more delay, more negotiations, more appeals 
for mercy ‘In friendship,’ pleaded the suppliants, ‘kindness and 
consideration aie necessary, not overpowering the weak with suffei 
mgs ’ It had come then to this • A younger generation of English 
men may need to be reminded that the weak were the Enghsh, and 
that the friendship appealed to was the friendship of the people whose 
country we had giatuitously invaded, and whose ruler we had deliber- 
ately dethioncd In vain, did Eldied Pottinger dwell on the faith 
lessness of the enemy and on the succouis that might yet be hoped 
for from Jcllalabad In vain, did he passionately appeal to the 
generals to allow their men to make one effort moie to cut their way 
through the army, and die, if die they must, a soldier’s death The 
hope of life was stiongei than any of his aiguments , and, at last, on 
Decembei 24, the final agieement foi the evacuation of the country 
was signed All the guns but si\, and all the lemaining tieasurc., 
weie to be given up , Dost Alohammed was to be restored , Shah 
Soojah was to make away with himself whithei and how he hked , 
Nott was to retiie fiom Candahai and Sale fioin Jellalabad. On 
these terms the letreatmg aimy was to be supplied with piovisions 
and to receive a safe conduct as fai as Jellalabad 

It was seveial days befoie the ticaty was ratified Snow — the 
snow of which the Khan of Khelat had warned us — began to fall , 
and on January 6, 4,500 fighting men, and some 12,000 camp followers, 
including many women and childien, defiled out of the cantonments 
As the last of these left the camp — and unfoitunately it was not till 
late m the evening that they did so — the infuiiated and triumphant 
Afghans rushed in and set fiie to the abandoned tents, while the le- 
treating army wound slowly on towards the feaiful goige of the Khuid 
Cabul The snow lay thick upon the giound , and upon the snow, 
without food 01 fuel oi sheltei of any kind, there bivouacked foi two 
nights m succession, in that pitiless climate, the motley and ill fated 
host composed of dusky tioops diawn from the sun scoiched plains 
of India, of Englishmen and Englishwomen and babes at the bieasL 
The camp followers, who bi ought up the rear of our army, had oeen 
the first to feel the attacks of the pursuing Ghilzais , but when, on 
the third day, the foremost columns began to entei the fatal defile, 
they too fell fast and thick beneath the file of an enemy whom they 
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could feel and heai, but could not see. Every lock concealed an 
Afghan marksman, andeier) one who lagged behind 01 who dropped 
exhausted on the road uas immediately hacked to pieces by Afghan 
knives Agieement aftei agieement was made nith Akbar Khan, 
who hung like a bud of evil omen on oui skirts, and concession after 
concession uas vviung fiom us. First, the subordinate officers, who 
might have done most to sustain the shiinking spirits of the men and, 
pel haps, might have saved them altogether — Lawrence, Mackenzie, 
and Pottingei — weic given up as hostages ; next came the women 
and childien , and, last of all, those whom we could best spaie, the 
officeis in command — Elphmstone and Shelton 

Luied bj the scent of human carnage, and diunk with the blood 
which they had aheady goiged, the Ghil/ai vultmes vveie not likely, 
in defeience to any stipulations made with Akbai Khan, to spaie the 
prey that was m their power , and Akbai himself, who might, peihaps, 
have done sometliing to restrain their fuiy, was aheady off with his 
precious buidcn of English ladies and generals towards the Hindu 
Kush The letreat had long since become a lout, and the aimy a 
rabble 1 lie scanty supply of food vv as gone, and now the ammunition 
began to fail also The last desperate stand was made at Gunda 
muck, a name of ill omen, not wiped out by the ticaty which, twenty- 
seven veils latci has been called after it , and on Januaiy 15, theie 
was espied fioin the rampaits of Jellalabad, riding on a jaded pony, 
which Itself seemed but half alive, a single man, half dead with agony 
of mind and bodv, exhausted by want of food, by loss of blood, and 
by fatigue — the one soli ^ suivivoi of the 15,000 men who had left 
Cabul ten days bcfoie Never, suiely, in the whole couise of histoiy 
has wrong doing been moie teiiibly and moie deseivedly avenged. 
The one consolation — if indeed it can now be called a consolation — 
w’s that we had leained a lesson winch w^e could nevei need to be 
♦■sught again. 

The evil genius of Lord Auckland, who retired, broken-down, to 
England, seemed to rest, for the time, even on the energy and 
courage of his successor Loid Ellenborough was a man of great 
ability, and no mean 01 at or. But his genius was erratic and his de- 
spatches weie often merely grandiose. He was the victim of his own 
itching ears ; and his judgment, his candoui, and his caution were 
often saciificed to the tuin of a sentence, 01 the ihy thm of a perora- 
tion. He was alw ay s in extremes , and after a chivalrous pi oclaination, 
in which, by candidly avow mg oui mistakes and wrong doings, and 
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setting foith the pimciples of our policy for the futuie, he had evoked 
a ■\\aim lesponse fiom one end of India to the other, he stiaightway 
turned the admiiation he had excited into disgust and indignation, by 
the order, again and again lepeatcd, to Pollock and Nott at once to 
Mithdiaw fiom Afghanistan, leaving the prisoners — oui brave officers 
and their helpless wives and childien — to their fate ' But the passive 
resistance, and ingenious inability of Nott and Pollock to do what they 
weie bidden, put off the evil day, and, at last, brought them the 
famous peimission to ‘letiie’ from Jellalabad and Candahar, should 
they think it advisable, ‘by way of Cabul •’ The permission was 
greedily seized by the gcncials , the capital w as occupied by the army 
of vengeance, and, thanks to the generous exeitioiis of our officers, 
less summary punishment was inflicted on the inhabitants than might 
have been expected fiom the excited feelings of our soldieiy The 
Bala Hissai was blown up, the gieat bazaar in which Macnighten’s 
body had been exposed to insult was destioyed, togethci with the 
adjacent mosque , the shops of the possibly guilty Afghans, and 
ceitainly innocent Hindus, weie oiven up to loot the piisoncrs who 
had been sent off to a livingdcath in 1 uikestan returned, as bv a series 
of miracles, fiom the heights of the Hindu Kush, and, literally, 
diopped into our hands , and, finally, the sandal wood gates, as they 
were then believed to be, of Somnath, were brought back in triumph 
from Ghuzni ; v,hile the bewildeied natives of India were congratu- 
lated by the Governoi Gcneial — the Mohammedans on the recapture 
by Chiistians of what a Mohammedan conqueioi had taken awav, ana 
the Hindus on the restoiation to a temple which had long ceased even 
to be lemcmbeied, of a tiophy which w as destined to find a fit resting- 
place at last, not m the icsloicd temple of Somnath, but m the 
armoury of the Government foit at Agia ' This pioclamation was 
gieeted with an outburst of derision both in England and m India : 
and so, accoidingto appiovcd precedents, the most prolonged tragedy 
through which the Indian Government had ever passed ended in a 
tragi comedy, if not in a dow might faice 

On Octobei i, 1838, Loid Auckland had put forth from Simla the 
famous State paper which, astounding in the audaeitv md reckless- 
ness of Its assertions, had dcelaicd his objects in the inv ision of 
Afghanistan , and now, by a coincidence which was anything but un- 
designed, exactly four years latci, on October r, 1S43, Lord Ellen- 
borough, who always aimed at thcatiieal eflects, from the very same 
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place, and the very same room, wrote a manifesto which declared 
that 

disasters unparalleled in their extent, unless by the errors in which they 
were originated, and by the treachery by which they were completed, 
had in one short campaign been avenged upon every scene of past mis- 
fortune ; that to force a sovereign upon a reluctant people was as in- 
consistent with the policy as it tvas with the principles of the British 
Go\ ernment, tending to place the armies and resources of that people at 
the disposal of the first invader, and to impose the burden of supporting 
a sovereign without the prospect of benefit from his alliance ; finally, that 
the Government of India, content with the limits nature appeared to 
Iiave assigned to its empire, would henceforward devote all its efforts to 
the establishment and maintenance of general peace, to the protection 
of the sovereigns and chiefs its allies, and to the prosperity and happiness 
of its own faithful subjects ; that the rivers of the Punjab and the Indus, 
and the mountainous passes and the barbarous tribes of Afghanistan would 
be placed between the British army and an enemy approaching from the 
West, and no longer between the armies and its supplies. 

Meanwhile, on the very day on which Lord Ellenborough wrote 
his famous proclamation, there started from England, on his return 
voyage to India, the young Bengal civilian, as yet, little known to fame, 
who, the very opposite to Lord Ellenborough in all respects, simple 
as a child in word, in deed, and in thought, was destined to carry out 
into act^ and with the happiest results to all concerned, the wise and 
noble polity therein foreshadowed. And so, from this long but, as it 
appears to me, not unnecessary, digression on the first Afghan war, 
to John Lawrence, the consistent and indomitable opponent of all 
fui.ure Afghan wars, except for pui poses of hon&-fide self-defence, 1 
..bw return. 



CHAPTER VIL 

MAGISTRATE OF DELHI I AND FIRST SIKH WAR. 1842-1846. 

After the usual roughing of the Overland Route and the formation 
of several shipboard friendships, one of which, unlike most shipboard 
friendships — that with Seton- Karr — ^proved lasting, John Lawrence and 
his wife arrived at Bombay on November 14, 1842. It was a place new 
to him as to her ; and after ten days of sight-seeing in that bustling 
Babel of races and languages, finding that a war had broken out m 
Bundelcund, the direct route to the North-West Provinces, they 
determined to take the much longer and more difficult route through 
the then little-known Central Provinces to Allahabad, It was a 
journey adventurous for a man, but doubly adventurous for a woman, 
whose first experience of India had been a violent attack of cholera, 
from which, under her husband’s careful nursing, she Avas just re- 
covering. Travelling in India Avas, at that time, sIoav Avork under the 
best of circumstances ; for there Avere no raihvays, no public convey- 
ances, few serais, and feAv roads, or eA-en tracks. But this journey 
Avas exceptionally rough and difficult even for India. No sooner had 
the cool air and delightful scenery of the Ghauts been left behind, 
than John LaAvrence Avas himself attacked Avith symptoms of the same 
terrible disease. ‘ We were thus,’ w'rites Lady LaAvrence, ‘ about as 
helpless a pair of travellers in a strange land as could Avell be found ; 
but we were young and not easily frightened, and, as my husband 
kncAv Avhat to do on the first appeaiance of illness, the alarming 
symptoms did not increase, and he Avas soon quite AA-ell again.’ 

At Poona, they stopped, for a few' days, m the house of Sir 
Charles Napier, Avho Avas in command there, but happened to be 
absent on a tour of inspection. From Aurungabad, their next halting- 
place, to Nagpoie, a distance of three hundred miles, their journey 
lay through a wild country Avith a A'ery sparse population, and Avilh 
no facilities at all for travelling. As far as Ellichpore, they Avent by 
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dawk, that is, in palanquins with relays of beareis But here their 
progress was stopped, for there was no regular dawk, and it was with 
much difficulty that John Lawrence managed to engage a set of forty 
bearers to carry them thence to Nagpore. Their plan of travelling 
was to start between three and fourp.M. and push on till late at night, 
when they stopped near a village, arranged for their food, and made 
up their beds, of course in their palanquins. After a few houis’ sleep 
they were off again and pressed on till the sun obliged them to stop. 

It was seldom during this wild journey that they came even upon 
a traveller’s bungalow. Having only one servant, they had to do 
almost everything for themselves. The wiry collector, in addition to 
keeping his forty bearers m order — a task for which his eaily life at 
Paniput had well qualified him — had often, himself, to act the part of 
purveyor and of cook ; in other words, he had to find and to cook 
the lamb, the goat, or the pair of fowls which was to keep them alive ; 
and, as he used to relate, many were the shifts and the turns to which 
he had recourse to conceal the disagreeable preparations for their 
rough-and-ready meal from his young and tender-hearted wife 

On the last day of the year they arrived at Nagpore, much to the 
astonishment of the Englishmen whom they found there. And here 
more serious troubles came upon John Lawrence, for every one told 
him that his chance of obtaining employment was very slight. The 
‘ army of vengeance ’ troops had just returned from Afghanistan, and 
a brilliant, but, under the circumstances, a very ill-timed and childish 
pageant had been elaborated by Lord Ellenborough for their reception 
at Ferozepore, then our chief station on the Sikh frontier, and a place, 
as the readers of ‘ Sir Henry LawTence’s Life ’ * know, which was 
almost the creation of his energy and zeal. There wcie painted ele- 
phants in vast numbers, there were triumphal arches, there was the 
waving of banners, there was the roar of artillery — altogether a fine 
show, but, to those who reflected on what had happened, a sorry 
sight. One ingredient of the pageant was happily conspicuous by its 
absence. It had been intended by Lord Ellenborough, in the very 
worst spirit of Roman pride, that the captive monarch whom we had 
driven from his throne, and were nour driven to replace upon it, should 
grace with his presence the triumphal procession. But better counsels 
prevailed, and he and we were spared this crowning humiliation. 

There was no one in India who did not rejoice that we were quit 
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of Afghanistan — the scene of our success and of our shame — on 
almost any terms. A feeling of mixed excitement and depression 
pervaded the country. There was plenty to be done, but there v\ ere 
too many hands to do it Every one seemed to be out of work, and 
John Lavvience wrote, in some anxiety, from Nagpore, to icpoit his 
arrival to the Lieutenant Governor of the Noith-West Provinces 
He wrote privately, at the same time, to his immediate superior and 
friend, Robert Hamilton, Commissioner of Agia, begging him to press 
his claims for an appointment Meanwhile, he pushed on to Alla- 
habad, wheie he was hospitably entertained by Fiedeiick Currie, who 
was, in after yeais, to be bi ought into such close contact with him m 
high official posts Heie he bought his first pan of hoises It was 
a character istic purchase enough , foi he used often to tell, with 
something, perhaps, of shame, but nioie of amusement 01 of piide, how, 
as I have related ahead), in eailier days at Paniput, he had been so 
taken by the beauty of a splendid Aiab that he had spent his last 
penny in buying him It was on Chanda’s back that, foi many years 
afteiwards, he had done some of the veiy best of his woik his 
‘cutcheny on hoiseback , ’ his puisuit of gieat ciiminals , his morning 
and evening canters, vaiied sometimes by the healthful and exciting 
chase, albeit he w as all alone, of the hy cna or the w olf 01 the w ild boai 
At Cawnpore, he spent a month in the house of Richard, the 
youngest of the I awience brotherhood, who was just then employed m 
raisingtioops theie It was a pleasant breathing sjiaee befoie the more 
public and responsible portion of his life began Hut, anxious about 
the future, and eagei to be at work again, he cli.afed at the want of 
employment He had already puichased what was, in Ins eyes, the 
first necessity of life — a pan of horses — and now he fuinished himself 
with what was only less iicccssaiy — a second pan ' — and then, after 
buying a buggy, a stock of tents, and stores of various kinds, and en- 
gaging servants foi the tutuie housekeeping, he staited forth again, 
like the pati larch of old, w ith his long cai av an of follow ei s, not know mg 
which way he was to go, 01 where he should find lest, 01 woik 

It was his wife’s first cxpeiience of camp life, and veiy enjoyable 
she found it The usual plan was to send the tents m advance some 
ten or twelve miles, and then to diivc that distance m the buggy, 
arriving in time for bieakfast , and then they would spend the heat 
of the day in reading, writing, and conversation At Agia, their tents 
were pitched just outside the gaidcns of the Taj Mehal, so that they 
had every opportunity of observing that matchless building — ‘ the 
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delight and the despair ’ of the architects of the world, in the early 
moming, in the full blaze of the midday sun, and by the softer light 
of die moon. This visit was especially recalled to the mind of one 
at least of the party ivhen, more than twenty years afterwards, they 
were there, once again, in all the pomp and splendour of the Vice- 
regal court. ‘ Great as was then,’ writes Lady Lawrence, ‘ my joy and 
thankful pride in my husband, it could not be greater than the delight 
of those early days, when the world seemed all before us, and the 
reality of life had yet haidly touched me, and I lived only in the 
present happiness.’ On one of their easy marches thence a striking 
domestic incident occuned. John Lawrence and his wife were 
driving, one day, towards their tents, when they saw a large encamp- 
ment near the road, from which, to their indescribable surprise and 
delight, emerged their brother George, who had just returned from 
his long captivity in Afghanistan, and was still dressed as an Afghan. 
What a family meeting ' and what an outpouring of hearts there must 
have been ! The incidents of the victorious advance to Cabul, and 
the disastious retreat from it ; the captivity, the chivalrous self-sacri- 
fice, and the escape, as from a living death, of the elder j the hopes 
c-efeired, the news from the distant home, always welcome in a foreign 
land, but, perhaps, never so welcome as now, brought direct from 
England by the younger brother ! What thrilling stories George 
Lawrence must have had to tell dunng the one day that he was able 
to march with John, those who have read his account of ‘ Forty Years 
in India,’ know well. But, perhaps, no story was so thrilling as one 
which is not, I think, contained in it, and which, just as I heard it 
from his own lips, may find a place here. 

t ne day, while George Lawrence, Eldred Pottinger, and the other 
caprives were sitting together at one end of the room in which they 
were confined, Akbar Khan — the man who had slain Macnaghten 
with his own hand, and had made the treacherous compacts with our 
demoralised troops — came in, with other leading Sirdars, and proceeded 
to hold high and animated debate at the other end of the room. 
Pottinger, the only one the hostages who understood Pushtu, 
moved towards them and listened attentively. At last he rejoined 
his own party and said to George Lawrence, ‘ Do you know what they 
are discussing?’ ‘No,’ replied Lawrence. ‘Well,’ said Pottinger 
quietly, ‘ only whether it is better for their own interests to kill us 
here and now, or to keep us alive • at present the majority are for 
killing us.’ ‘ You had better go back,’ replied Lawrence with equal 
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self-command : ‘ see how the debate goes, and then come and let us 
know. Pottinger did so, and when the ‘ great consult ’ was over, he 
returned, saying : ‘ The majority are now the other way, and we are 
not to be killed at present.’ After this, the prisoners were well treated, 
but it was not the first time that their lives had been m imminent 
danger. It had been seriously proposed on a previous occasion that 
each Sirdar should kill one captive with his own hands, thus placing 
all alike beyond the pale of British forgiveness ; and it was owing, 
probably, not so much to the clemency, as to the enlightened self- 
interest of Akbar Khan that their lives had, on each occasion, been 
spared. 

On parting with his brother, George asked him casually whither 
he was going. ‘To Meerut, replied John. ‘Why are you going to 
a place where you are not known ? ’ rejoined his brother. ‘ Go to 
Delhi, where you are known : you are sure to get work there.’ The 
advice was taken, and while he was on his way thither he heard, to 
his delight, that, on the Commissioner of Agra’s recommendation, 
he had been appointed to the post of Civil and Sessions Judge at 
Delhi, though only for the peiiod of one month. Thus John Lawrence 
found himself beginning work, once more, at the scene of his eatliest 
Indian labours. And it is not to be wondered at, looking at the 
important influence which this return on his own footsteps had on the 
whole of his subsequent career, and considering also what a career it 
was, that I have found that more than one person has been anxious 
to claim a share of the credit of sending him back there. In any 
case, years afterwaids John Lawrence wrote to Hamilton : ‘Your 
sending me to Delhi in 1843 was the making of me, and I can never 
forget it.’ And those cynical people who are ready to think that 
gratitude may be best defined as ‘a lively anticipation of favours to 
come ’ may be interested to know that such, at all events, was not 
John Lawrence’s gratitude ; for, years afterwards again, when the 
Chief Commissioner 01 the Punjab had returned to England, and 
had become a member of the Indian Council, he wrote to Sir Robert 
Hamilton in warm recollection of this long bygone service, and offered 
him his first nomination for his son. ‘It is a gieat trait in his 
character,’ says Sir Robcit ; and few will deny that it was so. 

There were no more easy marches now. John Lawrence and his 
wife hurried on to Delhi, and, during their month’s stay there, were 
hospitably entertained by Thomas Metcalfe, the Commissioner, 
brother-in-law to George Lawrence, and an old friend of John, who, 
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eight years before, had assisted him in bringing to iusrice the mur- 
derers of Wiiliam Fraser, his predecessor in his high office. John 
Lawrence was delighted to be at work, again in the place which he 
knew and loved so well ; and, by the end of the month, he received 
another acting appointment in the Delhi district, not iai from the 
scene of his old labours at Paniput. His headquaneis were to be a: 
Kiimal, nhich he had known before only as a large militarr canton- 
ment ; and the prospect of setth'ng down quietly, even for the short 
period of six months, was r-leasant enough. 

But this was not to t-e just yet, for disturbances had broken out 
in the neighbouring sra'e of KhyiuL Its Raja ha-.nng died without 
an heir, the English government found it convenient to declare that 
the territory had lapsed to them. But the retainers of the jirlace. 
thinking, as well they might that they had at least as nood a right to 
the palace spoils as the English, stimulated the native troops to resist 
the transfer, and attacked and overpowered the small force which wa, 
sent to take it over. The ungrateful duty of suppressing this dis- 
turbance fell upon Henrj' Lawrence, who after his eshau-tmg labours, 
under Mackeson, at Peshawur m pushing on supplies for Po.lock's 
army of retribution, had recently come back to civil wcrit a; Umballa. 
He was opposed, on principle, to the anne\ation of na* ve states 
The work therefore was little to his liking, but he had no choice in 
the matter. He hurried over to Kurnal for reinforcements, which 
were suppilic-d by his brother John in conjunction with the militir.- 
authonties, and John, delighted to see his brother, and perhaps also 
— li'.e David, as Eliab thought — still more delighted to see a little 
fighting, accompanied the force to the scene of action. The resist- 
ance of the enemy was tr''’.ing enough, but it was a work of more 
difficulty to keepi order .imong the British troops, some of whom 
actually plundered the ‘teasures which they had been sent to guard. 

But I ant fortunately able to describe the scene in the graphic 
words of an ej'e- witness, my fiiend. Colonel Henry Yuie 

The family of the Khytul Raja had refused to give up the place to the 
native force sent to receive it My friend and chief, Sir William Baker, 
then Captain and Superintendent of Canals, was ordered out to gne 
engineering help if needed, and I with him. We met the troops retiring 
discomfited tvith some loss. So we had to wait till a considerable force 
assembled and advanced to Khytul. The fort was found abandoned, and 
a strange scene of confusion — all the paraphernalia and accumulations of 
odds and ends of a wealthy native family lying about and inviting loot 
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1 remembei one beautiful ciutch slick of ebony with two latns heads in 
jade 1 took it and sent it in to the political authoi ity, intending to buy it 
when sold There was a sale, but my crutch never appeared ' Somebody 
had a moie developed taste in jade I remember an Irish officer, rum- 
maging a box, found a book in some native language, with a title page m 
English that he could read — after his fashion — for he called out to me, 
‘ It’s the Epistel to Powle. I lead it on the fiontispicce ' ’ On this 
occasion I first saw four distinguished men — Sii George Cleik, Henry 
Lawience, R Ixapier, and John I^awrcnce With the fiist thiee I made 
acquaintance, the last I only saw. But he must have, eien then, been 
a man of mark m some way, fiom the way he was pointed out to me 

Amid the geneial lummage that was going on, an officei of Biitish 
infantiy had been put over a part of the palace supposed to contain 
treasuie, and they — officei and all — weie helping themsclies Henry 
Lawrence was one of the Politicals undei (Sii) Geoige Cleik When the 
news of this affair came to him I was present It was m a white maible 
loggia m the palace, where theie was a white maible chair, 01 thione, on 
a basement Lawrence was sitting on this thione in gieat excitement. 
He wore an Afghan clioga, a soit of diessing gown gaiment, and this, and 
his thin locks and thin goat’s beaid, weie streaming in the wind He 
always dwells in my memory as a soit of pythoness on her tripod undei 
the afflatus • 

It need hardly be added that Henij Lawience took good care to 
bring the offenders to justice, and then, with all the energy of his 
natuie, he set to woik to leorganise the administration and settle the 
revenue of the little state John Lawuence, meanwhile, ictuined to 
Kuinal, and heie a domestic event of importance occuned, for on 
Tune 10, 1843, at the veiy hottest season, his eldest child, Kate, was 
bom Johns ofi ''c was in his own house, a piivilcge laie enough in 
Indian official life , and his only complaint was that, owing to the 
epidemic which was 1 aging in the sunounding distiict, he could get 
nobody to do any woik 

In October, when the couit of the Governor General bioke up from 
Simla, and began to move towards Calcutta, John Lawrence’s house, 
being the only inhabited one m the cantonment, was the haltmg-place 
of many high officials, with a spiinkling of old fiiends among them , 
and on November 6, his brothei Henry and his wife ai lived on their 
way to Nepal Here was another happy family meeting It was the 
first time that the wives had met since they had played together as 
young gills m the 1101 th of Ireland, and each had now the satisfaction 
of judging for herself of the choice the othei had made and of 
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witnessing the help, the sympathy, and the happiness which each gave 
and received in so abundant a measure. They passed some days to- 
gether in the one inhabited house, ‘surrounded,’ says Mrs. Henry 
Lawrence, ‘ by long lines of barracks, hospitals, and stables, flagstaff, 
racquet-court, church, bungalows, gardens, out-offices, all empty, all 
looking as if a plague had devastated the station in a night.' * 

A plague had devastated the station, not in a night, but in a year, 
or rathei series of years. Kurnal, when John Lawrence had last 
known it, had been one of the largest, healthiest, and most popular of 
the cantonments in India. Its local advantages were gieat for such 
a purpose ; for the country n as open and suitable for the evolutions of 
troops; the soil was light and sandy, and therefore conducive to 
health , there was plenty of glass and water ; lastly, the two great 
loads from Delhi and Meerut converged there, and, standing as the 
place did on the direct highway between the Punjab and Hindustan, 
It had been, as I have already pointed out, the historic battle-field of 
India. What then had fumed it into such a city of the dead ? It 
was not that the general condition of the people had deteriorated. 
On the central}', there were signs of improvement everywhere. In 
1833-35, when John Lawrence had been stationed there before, what 
between the oppressive assessments of previous years and the famine, 
the people had been at their low'est ebb, and many villages had been 
completely broken up. But he had not left till he had seen, and had, in 
great measure, caused, the turn of the tide. He had brought order 
out of anarchy, had postponed the payment of the land-tax, and had 
set on foot its permanent reduction, a work which others had, after- 
wards, been able satisfactorily to complete. What then was the cause of 
the epidemic and of the distress which it had brought in its train ^ 
Lietting at the want of work, and linding that some fifty per cent, of 
the troops were struck down by fever, and that the rest weie so 
enfeebled that ‘ there was not a man of them who could carry his 
arms or march a stage,’ while the natives in the adjoining villages w'ere 
suffering cfjually, he spent his spare time in an elaborate inquiry into 
the cause of the epidemic and its possible remedies. The results he 
embodied in a valuable paper, the first of the kind in my possession, 
w hich he put together at Delhi in the following spring. 

The .epidemic he traced, not, as so many high authorities have 
since done, to canal iriigation in itself, thus, rightly or w'rongly, dis- 
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couragmg the chief safeguaid against famine, and the cheapest means 
of intercommunication, but rathei to the neglect of proper precautions 
m carrjmg out that irrigation, to the masses of herbage and brushwood 
which had been allotted to grow on the canal banks, and to the in- 
creased cultivation of rice The inhabitants of that part of India, it 
should be remembeied, unlike the natives of Bengal, had, till latelt, 
been accustomed to live, not on iice, but on wheat, bailej, and pulses 
of various kinds These last crops need comparatively little water, 
ttheieas iice, to do well, needs to be incessantly flooded ‘Rice, m 
fact, glows only m a marsh, and m the last few years it had come to 
be cultivated liteially up to the bungalows’ The cantonment was 
quite suriounded on two sides by rice fields Here was one fertile 
source of mischief, and the neglect, on the paitof the mihtaiy author- 
ities, which allowed this had also allowed vast masses of lefuse to 
accumulate ‘The only scavengers weie the kites and vultures, the 
pariah dogs and pigs ’ 1 he bodies of animals and lv en of men might 

oe seen 1} mg about w heie they had died, without even a handful of earth 
thrown ovei them, nuisances which John Lawrence used to ferret out 
for himself in his eaily rides, and Older his own poliee to remove. 
The piactical leinedics which he suggested for this state of things were 
the absolute prohibition of iice cultivation within four miles of the 
cantonments, the regulation of the height of the water m the canals, 
and the caieful removal of heibage fiom then banks, so that no slimy 
ground 01 putiid vegetation might be exposed to the burning lays of 
the sun , an iinpiovcd system of drainage , astiict system of samtaiy 
police , the leinoval of the ba/aais to a distance fiom all barracks, 
bungalows, and hospitals, and then reconstruction with wide wind- 
swept passages 01 streets 

All this may seem obvious enough now, but it was not so obvious 
then It was characteristic of the man, and is histoiically interesting 
as showing the stiong bent of his mind, thus eaily, towards that 
sanitary leform and that peaceful progress which weie the chief aim 
and the chief tnumph — not gunpovvdei and not glory — of his rule as 
Viceioy He did not save the Kurnal cantonment fiom condemna- 
tion by his suggested lefoims It was condemned already But the 
epidemic there, and the stimulus it gave him, did something towards 
enabling him to save many lives theieafter thioughout India , just as 
his bittei expel lence, m eaily life, of red tape at Panipiit, and of the 
famme-stiicken poverty of the masses at Gurgaon and Etawa, did 
much to determine the stiong conviction on which he ever afteiwards 
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acted, that tools ought always to go to those who could best handle 
them, and that the first duty of an Indian ruler was not the extension 
of the empire nor the pampering of the rich few, but the care of the 
povertj -stricken millions. 

Two other kindred subjects appear to have attracted John 
Lawrence’s attention and to have especially touched his heart duiing 
his residence at Kurnal — the ‘ purveyance system ’ and the condition 
of the native women. By the purveyance system I mean the system 
which obliged the villagers who lay along the route of great person- 
ages, hke the Governor-General or the Commander-m-Chief, not 
only to furnish carts and beasts of burden for the use of their gigantic 
camps, but often to provide them at great loss, with no remuneration 
at all. The Governor-General had just then, fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, discovered that it was always necessary to go to the hills in 
the hot season, and his huge following must be supported somehow. 
If the native police were emplo5'ed to collect the carts and animals, 
they took to plundering the natives themselves ; if they were not 
employed, no carts or animals were forthcoming. M'hen, as often 
happened, the animals is ere called for during ploughing or harvest 
time, It is clear that no ordinary rate of hire would be an adequate 
remuneration, and. very often, even this was wanting or fell into the 
wrong hands. The odium of this, and of other abuses connected 
w'ith the system, of course fell on the Government ; and rightly enough, 
argued John Lawrence, ‘in so far as we do not make our servants 
behave better. Natives in office are particularly bad ; sepoys, 
policemen, officers of the revenue, all seem to think it part of their 
perquisites to take everything for nothing.’ He then goes on to 
suggest remedies which it is unnecessary to particularise, as they 
h.ive long since been applied. 

The condition of the native women touched him even more 
keenly. Hen thought nothing of selling their wives or those of their 
deceased brothers, or forcing them to live with themselves. At the 
best, w omen w ere mere drudges, hard worked and ill treated, and 
suicide was very common among them. In Gurgaon, in 1835, John 
Lawrence had asccitained that upwards of five hundred women had 
been found di owned in wells, and though accident would account 
for some of these, the wells in that country being left in a very ex- 
posed and dangerous condition, yet it was certain, he thought, that 
the greater number had committed suicide, or had fallen in by foul 
means. The monotony of his hours spent in cutcherry was, some- 
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times, relieved by cases which, tragical in themselves, yet wore a 
semi-comic aspect. One day a man lodged a complaint against a 
friend for having carried off his wife and sold her to another man 
for thirty-six rupees ! John Lawrence at first disbelieved the story, 
hut it turned out to be true. The culprit had taken advantage of 
the absence of the husband and the illness of the wife to put her in a 
dhoolie and carry her off. The third man acknowledged the pur- 
chase, and said the woman had lived with him contentedly as his 
wife ! The guilty parties were sentenced to six months in gaol, and 
the husband and wife went away quite satisfied, ‘ neither of them ap- 
pearing to think that they were any the worse for what had happened. 

A much more pathetic story, and one calculated to stir the deepest 
feelings of the human heart, had come before John Lawrence in 
cutcherry, during his previous’iesidence in this same district, and may 
be fitly inserted here. It shall be told in his own language, for it 
would be difficult to irapiove upon it 


The Lcfier. 

Of all diseases that afflict humanity, the lepiosy has always appeared 
to me the most loathsome and hideous. In no disease is the condition 
of the sufferer more helpless, and yet there is none in which assistance 
and consolation are so difficult to obtain So malignant is the disorder, 
so infectious is its nature, that every one flies from the leper. To touch 
his skin, nay, even his very clothes, to inhale the same atmospheie, is said 
to be contagious. Though the effects are so fatal and so certain, its 
progress is usually slow and insidious From the first slight speck on the 
hand or lip, until it spreads over the whole body, years may elapse, and 
during this period the health of the peison docs not seem to suffer He 
pursues his daily occupations, and though no one will actually touch him 
or allow him to eat out of the same dish \\ ith him, men do not consider 
it dangerous to associate with him. I recollect a native officer of a 
cavalry contingent, a good soldier, and a respectable man, who did his 
duty for many years under this affliction : and I have often seen the men 
of his troop lounging on the same cushions with him. As the disease, 
however, spreads, the leper is giadually shunned. Friends, kinsmen, 
and relatives, all foisake him. The mother who has nuised him, the 
wife of his bosom, all fly the leper. A hut is built for him far fiom the 
haunts of his fellow-men, and daily his food is placed on a distant stone, 
to which on the departuie of the ministering hand, he may drag his weary 
body. 

These thoughts have been suggested by an extraordinary and horrible 
incident which happened some ycais ago in the district wheie I was 
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magistrate I it as sitting in court, busily engaged in my duty, when a 
villager m the croud called out that he had a petition of much importance 
to present, and piajed that I would listen to it at once ‘I would not 
put It into the petition bo\,’ said he, ‘as I u as an\ious to give it to you 
with my own hand ’ As I assented to his request, he came up and laid 
his petition on the table The complaint was from a leper, a relation of 
the man befoie me It ran thus — 

‘ Hail, cheiisher of the afflicted • 

‘ Be It known to jour enlightened mind that jour devoted sen ant 
has been a leper foi many j ears My limbs have fallen off piece by 
piece my whole bodj has become a mass of coriuption I am wearj of 
life , I wish to die My life is a plague and disgust to the whole village, 
and mj death is earnestly longed foi It is well known to all that for a 
lepei to consent to die, to permit himself to be buiied alne, is appro\cd 
of by the gods, who will neter afflict another indnidual of his\illagewith 
a similar maladj I therefoie solicit jour pei mission to be buiied aliic 
The whole village wishes it, and I am happy and content to die You 
are the ruler of the land and without your leave it would be ciiminal 
Hoping that I may obtain my prajer, I praj that the sun of piospeiitj 
may ever shine on you 

‘(Signed) Ram Buksii, Leper’ 

It certainly takes much to mo\e me, but I confess to hate been fairly 
astounded on hearing this petition I ha\e seen cuiious things in mj 
day, and hate heaid extiaoidinaij requests piefeired, but tins eaceeded 
anything of the kind ‘ Who aie you ■■ What is your name ^ Aiejoua 
relation of the leper’ Is he mad ’ He ceitainly cannot be in his riglit 
mind’ After receiving answeis to these and similar inquiiies, I asked, 
‘ W here is the man ’ ’ The villager leplied, ‘ He is outside the house 
We have had him earned here on a dhoolie — a kind of cot earned on 
men’s shouldcis — if you will come outside you can speak to him and 
satisfy yourselt that what 1 have stated is true’ I rose up and followed 
the man Tlicie was a dhoolie placed under a tiee in the shade, and, at 
a little distance, stood a gtoup of villagers ‘ Theie he is, and theie aie 
his fathei and biotheis with some of the headmen of oui village,’ said my 
guide, pointing to them I immediately entered into conveisation with 
them, and they all con filmed the fiist speaker’s statement Thewietched 
man himself, who appealed to be in an advanced stage of the disease, was 
a most hideous spectacle His aims were gone from the elbows down 
wards, and his legs downwaids fiom his knees, and his whole body was a 
mass of corruption ‘O Sahib •’ he cried, ‘for Gods sake listen to my 
petition , let me be buried alive I have li\ ed too long , let me die ' ’ 
‘My poor fellow,’ I replied, ‘it is not m my power to comply with your 
request , ’tis a sad business, but it would be unlawful , it would be murder. 
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it cannot be allowed.’ As the man began to wail and scream I ordered 
him to be carried away, after chaiging his relations to take every care of 
him. 

After the court was over, being in conversation with an inteiligent 
native, who had been present dm mg the day, and had witnessed the 
scene, he asked me why I had refused the lepei^’s petition. ‘ He must 
die soon , he is in great misery , it would have benefited both him and 
his village,’ remaiked the man ‘‘What,’ said I, ‘do you leally beliete 
that no one of the community will again be a lepei ’ ‘ Yes,’ leplied he, 
‘and so does the whole country’ ‘Well,’ I remarked, ‘there is no 
rea oning on points of belief, but to me it appears iidiculous At any 
rate, under the Company’s lule such an act would be criminal I haie 
no power to grant the permission, even weie I willing’ ‘ It is all teiy 
true what the hazooi has obseiied , but >011 will find that the village will 
bury him alive without leave,’ leplied the native, as he made Ins salaam 
and retired. 

Thinking such a thing to be out oi the question, I dismissed the 
matter from my mind. But, a few dajs afteiwaids, I received arepoit 
from the police ofticei of an out-station to the effect that, lieaimg that a 
man had been buiied alive, he had visited the spot, and, to asceitam the 
fact, had dug up the bodj, which proved to be that of the leper. On 
the parties being aiiestcd, it .appealed that the) wcie the same individuals 
who had solicited pci mission fiom me in the m.mnei I have described. 
In the investigation which ensued, I found that on their letuin from the 
unsuccessful application to me, they had held a consultation of the whole 
village, when it was determined that the lepei should be buiied. This, 
accoidmgly, was done 111 the open day, with all due solemnity, the whole 
population attending 1 he headmen of the v illage, the w atclimen, and 
othei local functionaiies,w Cl e committed to take then trial at the sessions, 
where they all pleaded guilty, and weie condemned to imprisonment. 
Punishment was no doubt necessary, though I am happy to say it was 
lenient. I think the maiimum was not moie than six months’ confine- 
ment in the district jail I could not but think that they w ere more to be 
pitied than blamed, and that, howevei icvoltmg to oui feelings was the 
manner of putting the unfoitunatc creatuie to death, m his own words 
‘ he had lived too long ’ 

Delhi Match 7, 1845 

The man who could listen to such a tale as this unmoved, or who 
could pass many yeais m a position of authoiity amidst a people so 
quick-w itted and yet so credulous, so impoverished and yet so un- 
complaining, so ti actable and yet so tenacious of their narrow rights, 
so long and so often oven tin by foieign conquerors, and jet so un- 
alterably attached to then ancestial manners and ciecds, and then 
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fail to feel towards them somewhat as a father feels to a wayward but 
a helpless and a trustful child, is hardly to be found, and, if found, 
he would be little to be envied. Englishmen there have been and 
still are in India, who, priding themselves on their race or their 
colour, their superior strength of body or strength of will, despise the 
natives, keep aloof from them, call them by the opprobrious name of 
‘ nigger,’ and strike or maltreat them in a way in which they would 
not vent n e to treat a European. But such Englishmen have happily 
always been m a comparatively small minority. They may be found 
sometimes among passing visitors to India, among the youngest and 
most empty-headed officers of the army, or among the frivolous and 
fashionable and scandal-lo\ mg society of the great towns. But they 
are not to be found in the ranks of the civil service, or amongst those 
soldier statesmen who have built up and have preserved our Indian 
Empire. It is not in the writings, the conversation, or the acts of 
men like Sir Thomas Munro or Lord Metcalfe, like Outram or 
Havelock, like Henry or John Lawrence, and of the hundreds of 
good men and true of whe m these are but the most brilliant repre- 
sentatives, that we can find a word or a deed indicative of other than 
the deepest and most afieciionate interest in the helpless and voiceless 
millions over whom they rule. John Lawrence never weighed his 
words too carefully. If he thought a man a knave or a fool, he gene- 
rally called him so to his face. If he had to strike at all, he struck a 
knock-down blow. Yet, in the thousands of his letters written off on 
the spur of the moment, that I have read, I have not come upon a 
single expression which would wound the pnde of the most sensitive 
of natives j nor does he, in one single instance, use the opprobrious 
term which is the very first to come to the mouth of too many young 
ofuceTS, or casual visitors in India. These are the men who know 
the ■’latives, who sympathise with them, and have learned to love 
them ; who, in the spirit of a truly imperial race, look upon them- 
selves as the servants of those whom they rule, and rule by serving 
them ; who do everything that in them lies to bridge over the yawn- 
ing gulf which, by our fate or by our fault, still separates colour from 
colour, race from race, and creed from creed. Till that gulf can be, 
in some measure, bridged over, whatever our good intentions, and 
whatever the benefits of our rule — and they are neither few nor small 
— ^we still, disguise it as we may, hold India by the sword j and so 
long as we hold it by the swoid alone, we hold it by the least satis- 
factory and the most precaiious of tenures. 
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In Novemberj 1843, the ‘acting’ appointment at Kurnal came to 
an end, and John Lawrence travelled back, bag and baggage, over 
the well-known ground, to take up another temporary appointment 
at Delhi. It was not till towards the end of the following year that 
the ‘ substantive ’ post became vacant, and then, at last, the right 
man was found m the right place, and John Lawrence became, in 
his own right. Magistrate and Collector of the two districts of Delhi 
and Paniput. During these last two years, his salary had been less 
than half of that which he had received before he left India on 
furlough ; and it must have been difficult enough for a man who 
was so hospitable and so liberal, to maintain his wife, his child, his 
servants, and his two pairs of horses on so narrow an income. He 
had now just attained, m rank and emoluments, to the position he 
had held before he left India, invalided ; and in the general depres- 
sion which prevailed m India as the lesult of the Afghan war, and 
that other war which followed, and, if possible, outstripped it in 
iniquity — the war with the Ameers of Scinde— his contemporaries 
found themselves in much the same deadlock as he did. In 
November, 1S44, a second daughter, Emily, was born, just at the 
time when her father’s means became more adequate to his needs 
and his deserts. 

Of the work done by him during the next two years as M.agistrate 
and Collector of Delhi there is, unfortunately, little to tell; though, to 
judge by what I have been told was, in after years, his usual exordium 
in telling a story — ‘when I was Collector at Delhi’ — there must 
have been not a little that would have been well worth the telling, if 
only It had been preserved. But from what I have been able to 
record of his work during his earher sojourn there, we may, doubt- 
less, infer the general character of the later. There were the same 
general elements of turbulence, disaffection, and difficulty : the 
corrupt palace of the effete Mogul, who was now some ten years 
nearer to his total dissolution ; the swashbucklers who infested his 
court j the large criminal class and the mongiel multitude of the 
historic capital. Sir Robeit Montgomery recollects the reputation 
which John Lawrence acquired, and which reached even to Allaha- 
bad, by the masterly manoeuvring of a small body of police with 
whom he descended on a nest of gamblers and cutthroats, ‘bud- 
mashes*’ of every description, and took them all pnsoners, without 
shedding a drop of blood, and without creating even so much as a 
disturbance. 
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One illustration of the love of fun which lay deep within him, and 
doubtless flashed out continually during this eailier and less con- 
ventional period of liis life, has, happily, been preserved ; for he used 
to tell how the officer in command at Delhi, one day, sent him a 
letter in which not one word was legible. John Lawrence, after 
puzzling briefly over it, returned a reply, ‘ My dear Colonel followed 
by a few lines of unmeaning scribble, and duly signed. Shortly 
aftei wards, the Colonel came over to the Collector in high wrath to 
demand explanations. The Collector met him by presenting his 
own letter, which its writer could not read.' 

During the spring months of 1845, John Lawrence found time, 
with the help of his ever-faithful amanuensis and companion, to 
write doAvn the graphic stories of his earlier life in India, of which 
I have reproduced so many , and, in November of the same year, 
came one of the turning-points in his life. Up to this time, he had 
■owed nothing to the favour or attention of the great. He had 
helped fortune far more than fortune had helped him He had 
passed through all the grades of the Civil Service, perhaps at a 
slower, certainly not at a faster, rate than the average civilian Any 
special amount of experience he had acquired was of his own 
seekm.'. and at the cost of eiioimous labour. His fame, so far as it 
had 5 ct spread, was the result of what he had done, and of nothing 
else. Unlike Sir Charles Metcalfe, with whom, in \ icw of the high 
elevation which each ultimately attained, it is most natural to com- 
pare him, and who was taken under the wing of Lord Wellesley 
fiom the moment of his arrival, and was pushed rapidly on from one 
appointment to another, John Lawrence owed nothing to the patron- 
age of Government House. His life in India had covered the 
greater portion of the careers of three Governors-General — Lord 
William Bentinck, Lord Auckland, and Lord Ellenborough — and 
there is nothing to show that any one of these did so much as know 
him even by name. But more stormy times were now coming on, 
and, by a happy accident, he was brought into contact with the 
new Governor-General, at the outset of his Indian career. 

Lord Ellenborough, with the glory or the shame of the annexa- 
tion of Scinde indelibly attaching to him, had been recalled, in the 
mid-career of his contumacious eccentricities, by the masters whom 
he had throughout resolved to treat as though they were his servants. 


’ See Quarterly Reuiew {ot N^xW 18S3, A'liclern ‘Lord La\vience,’p 302. 
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The laconic and world-famous despatch, ‘ Peccavi, I have Scinde,’ 
fathered by ‘ Punch ’ upon the splendid and self-willed soldiei, was the 
confession of a grim truth, the whole responsibility foi which his 
proud humility would have been quite content to beai But this, 
unfortunately, could not be It had to be borne by the nation at 
large, and the annexation of Scinde remains, and will always remain, 
one of the deepest blots on our national escutcheon An act 
condemned not only by such chivalrous soldiers as Sir James 
Outram, and such high civil authorities as Sii Henry Pottinger and 
Captain Eastwick, who had been for years upon the spot, and who 
knew the ciicumstances best, but unanimously disapproved of, as 
Mr Gladstone has recently told us, by a Cabinet which contained 
men of such varied ability and such vast knowledge as Sii Robeit 
Peel and the Duke of Wellington, as Lord Derby and Sn Henry 
Hardinge, and Mr Gladstone himself when once it was done, could 
not, it was thought, well be undone To have undone it, would have 
inv olved — so the Government, looking at their impeiial responsibilities, 
deteimined — a wiong the more , and so they were obliged to condone, 
and to hand down to posterity, that most teriible of possessions — a 
heiitage of timniphant wiong Truly', the piovincial ruLis who use 
the powei which is, of necessity, entrusted to them m an empire with 
such vast and such widely scatteied dependencies as England, to 
involve it in an unjust war, or an uncalled for annexation— who thus 
force the hand and conscience of the nation beforehand, and bind 
up with Its history, for all time, the consciousness of injustice, — incur 
the most fearful of responsibilities It may be necessary to entrust 
them with the powei, and it may, sometimes, also be necessaiy to 
call It into action , but, if they misuse it, they should feel that they 
do so, like the proposers of a new law in the conservative Greek 
colony of old, with a rope around their necks 

The state of the regions beyond the Sutlej, seething with a brave 
and turbulent soldiery, who, for some years past — ever since, in fact, 
the stiong hand of Kunjeet Sing, the lion of the Punjab, had been 
withdrawn — had set their own government at defiance, and might, it 
was believed, at any moment buist upon British India, seemed to call 
for the best soldiei at oui command to succeed Loid Ellcnborough 
He was found m the person of the veteran, who, as a subaltern, had 
received foui wounds, had had four hoises shot under him, and had 
won nine medals m the Peninsula , vv ho, as a Lieutenant Colonel, 
had turned the tide in the battle of Albueia — itself the turning point 
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of the Peninsular War ; had, afterwards, bled at Ligny, and was the 
special favourite of both Blucher and Wellington — the high-souled 
and chivalrous Sir Henry Hardmge. He had been enjoined, with 
more than usual solemnity, by the Court of Directors, to keep the 
peace, if peace were possible, and, with probably more than the usual 
sincerity of newly appointed Governors-General, he had pledged 
himself to do so. ‘ A purer man,’ so Mr. Gladstone, the last sumving 
and the most brilliant member of the Cabinet in which he served, 
has recently remarked, ‘ a more honourable man, and, great soldier 
as he was, a man less capable of being dazzled by military glory, ncr er 
entered the councils of his sovereign.’ But events were too strong for 
him. He found that the preparations which had been made for the 
defence of the frontier by his batde-loving predecessor weie inade- 
quate to the daily increasing danger ; and with consummate skill, 
stiU hoping for peace but preparing for war, he managed, quite un- 
obseived by the Indian public, within little more than a year after he 
had reached the country, to double the number of our troops on the 
threatened positions. 

So true a soldier would not be content without a personal in- 
spection of the frontier line. His road lay through Delhi, and 
on November ii, 1845, met, for the first time, its Collector and 
Magistrate — the subject of this biography. A soldier born and bred, 
he was not likely to know much of civil matters , but he was able, as 
the result showed, to appreciate, almost at a glance, the capacities, 
military and civil, latent and developed, of John Lawrence. Each, 
at first sight, was favourably impressed with the other — the Governor- 
General with the energy, the sagacity, and the knowledge of the 
Magistrate, who accompanied him in his rides over the ruined cities 
which suirounded the city of the living, and endeavoured to explain 
to him all the mysteiies of irrigation and of revenue collection ; the 
Magistrate with the frankness and friendliness and military spirit of 
the Governor-General. ‘I went out,’ writes John to his brother 
Henry, in one of the earliest of his letters which has come into my 
hands, ‘on the iith to meet the Governor-General. He came in 
yesterday. I like him much j he is amiable and considerate, but 
does not give me aii) idea of being a man of ability. Currie and 
Bepson are the only men of standing about him : the rest are mere 
logs. Everything breathes a pacific air ; I do not think there will be 
a. war. He leaves here on the 19th, and goes straight to Umballa. 
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He does not seem to me to be much at home on civil matters, or to 
interest himself on such subjects, but he is wide awake in all military 
affairs ’ 

In another letter, written a few days later, November 27, a little 
light IS thiown on his own doings ‘The troops fiom Meerut have 
been called off in a gieat hurry, I believe by Bioadfoot Cope is full 
of wailike ideas, but I believe it is a false alaim Ceitainly the 
Governor General knew nothing of the matter, foi some of his own 
aides de camp were heie amusmg themselves at the races ... I 
have haidly a moment to myself, foi my assistants are all gone, and 
my joint magistrate, poor fellow, who only maiiied a few months 
since, IS at the point of death I will send you Alison You will 
find him a pleasant writer, but vcij one sided , and though alwajs 
speaking ex eathedta, as it weie, not alwajs as light as he thinks ’ It 
IS not ditfirult to imagine the mteiest with which John Lawience, with 
his fondness for militaiy histoij, when looking foiwaid to the arrival 
of Sir Heniy Hardinge, would have turned to the account given by 
Alison — whom he so well characterises — of the field ot Albuera, and 
would have found iheie the joung I leutenant Colonel, who had now 
risen to be Goveinoi Geneial, justly described as the ‘joung soldier 
with the eje of a general and the soul of a heio ’ 

One or two comments aie naturally suggested by the letteis I have 
quoted First, it should be lemembeied that the impressions formed 
as to the want of ability of the Governor Geneial were fiist impres- 
sions only, dashed off huiiicdly, accoiding to John I awrence s manner, 
and that they were afterwaids consideiably modified Indeed, his 
subsequent estimate of the Goveinoi General came nearer to the very 
high one formed, from the most intimate knowledge, by his brother 
Henry, and published, since his death, in his collected essays 

Secondly, Sir Henry Hardinge was fully conscious of his own 
Ignorance ‘ of civil matters,’ and, being conscious of it, wisely foiebore 
to meddle with them Before leaving England he had sought the 
advice, as any wise Governor-General would do — and it would be 
well if all succeeding Goveinoi s General had done the like — of the 
man w ho, of all men then hv ing, knew most of India I he leading 
bit of advice then given him by Mounlstuait Elphinstone was ‘not 
to meddle with civil details ,’ and, acting on this advice, when he 
landed in Calcutta, he sent for the Government Secretaries, bade 
them give him the best advice they could in wilting, and warned them 
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that, if they tried to avail themselves of his ignorance in such matters, 
it would be the worse for them sooner or later. ‘ 

Thirdly, ‘ Everything seems pacific ; I do not think there will be 
a war.’ This reads oddly enough, when we remember that it was on 
the very day (November 17) on which it was written that the Durbar 
at Lahore determined to intade British India; that it was nothing 
but the scruples of the astrologers, who said that the stars were not 
favourable, which delayed operations for a single day ; that, on the 
nth of the following month, the Sikh army began to cross the Sutlej, 
and that, by the isth, the whole strength of the famous Khalsa 
commonwealth — 60,000 soldiers, 40,000 camp-followers, and 150 
heavy guns — were safely landed in British territory. We may well 
ask, How’ could John Lawrence himself, how could the Governor- 
General, how could the Commander-in-Chief, and the most ex- 
perienced officers on the fiontier— Littler, Broadloot, Wheeler, and 
others — all agtee that no immediate danger was to be apprehended ? 
They thought, indeed, that bands of Akalis —fanatics, akin to the 
Muslim Ghazis — might rush on their deaths by haphazard incursions. 
But not one of them feared the deliberate and immediate invasion of 
an army. The fact is, that the Sikh Durbar had given secret orders 
for the invasion, not so much with any hope of conquering British 
India, as of securing their own safety. They had reason to fear that 
their tumultuaiy army, the Prcetorian Guard of Lahore, would turn 
and rend them. Would it not be well to give it vent elsewhere ? If 
the Sikh army were destroy cd in the invasion of India, the Sirdars 
might still hope for consideration from the British. If it were suc- 
cessful, they would step quietly in lor a share of the spoil. Such 
reckless and ciuel policy it would have been difficult for any one 
outside the Duibar itself to have predicted. ‘No one can tell,’ as 
John Lawrence pertinently remarks m one of his letters, ‘what fools 
will do.’ But It is material also to observe in defence of the British 
authorities, that they had made preparations even for what they did 
not expect , and haidly had the Sikhs entered British territory, when 
an army, adeciuately equipped for anything that seemed to be within 
the range of possibility, advanced to meet them. 

I leclining the conflict gallantly offered them by Sir John Littler at 
Ferozeporc, the Sikhs, who outnumbered him as six to one, pushed 
on in two divisions — one to Moodki and the other to Ferozeshuhr — 


• Marshman’s llisloiy of India, vol 111. p. 272. 
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and, on December 18 and 21, followed two pitched battles against foes 
'such as, happil>, we had ne\er had to face before in India The in- 
terest attaching to the conflict resembles that which belongs to the 
war between Rome and Pjrihus, when, foi the first time, the Roman 
legion met the Macedonian phalan\, and a national militia found 
themselves pitted against a highly tiained and veteian aimy of mei- 
cenaiies In the Sutlej* campaign now opening, the Sikh, trained by 
French and Italian officeis, and inspiied by religious as well as by 
national enthusiasm, crossed swoids,foi the first tunc, with the Bengal 
Sepo>, who ate the Companj’s salt, and fought for us simply because 
he did so And if oui aimy had consisted of Sepois onlj, the result 
would certainly not ha\e been in faaoui of the Scpojs It needed 
all the reckless aaloui of the giand old Connnandci in-Chief, Sir 
Hugh Gough, all the chnalious devotion of the Governoi General, 
who, like Scipio Afiicanus of old cheeifully waived his pre eminence 
and consented to lake the second place, to restoie the waning for- 
tunes of the daj It needed all that the imbecihtj, the cowardice, 
and even the treachcij of the Sikh commanders, Lai and Tej Sing, 
could do, to compel then daie devil soldieis to know when they vveie 
beaten, and to bend bcfoic the stoim 

But the battle of Moodki was oiilj the prelude to a greater 
Ihiee days later, the leal struggle took place at Ferozcshuhi The 
Sikh army, 33 000 strong, had entrenched itself in a formidable 
position, defended by a hundred heavy guns It was not till nearly 
four in the afternoon of the shortest day in the year that Sii Hugh 
Gough, with characteristic lecklessness, gave the order to stoim their 
entrenchments ' Again and again, oin battalions chaiged right up 
to the muzzles of the enemv s guns , and, again and again, they were 
diiven back, with heivy loss, by the Sikh mfantiy, who stood unmoved 
to meet them It was an experience new for us in Indian warfare, 
and drove us, foi the first tune, to respect our foes 'ks night closed, 
our troops found themselves half out-.idc and half within the enemy’s 
position, unable cither to advance 01 letieat Regiments weie mixed 
up with regiments, and officeis with men, in the wildest confusion. 
The enemy’s camp was on fiie in several places, and was enlivened 
by frequent explosions, but then heavy guns still kept playing on 
our men as they lay exhausted on the frozen ground not three hun- 
dred yards off IMiat the Governor General did during this ‘night 
of terrors,’ as it was justly called, thiowing himself down to lest, now 
by the side of one set of disheartened men, now of another, cheering 

VOI I M 
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them up for the morrow’s work, and, anon, leading them himself 
through the darkness in a despeiate charge upon ‘ 1 utteh Jung,’ the 
monster gun which was dealing death upon their larks, and tiiumph 
antly spiking it,’ reads like the record of some Homeiic chieftain, or 
of an Alexander, a Hannibal, 01 a Csesai come to life again Well 
might the veteran of the Peninsular Wai say that he had ‘never 
known a night so extraoidmary as this and well too, when thi 
morning dawned, might he exclaim, in the words of Pjrrhus, whose 
romantic conflict with Rome this seemed likely now to resemble in 
more wajs than one, ‘ Another such victoii and we are undone i ’ 
Happily for our Indian Empiie, the tieachery of Lai Sing on 
the following day was still more pronounced, and the victory which 
crowned oui efforts was much more decisive The enemy’s camp 
was taken , their army was put to flight , a new army which cam 
up under lej Sing from Feiozepore and had not }et drawn a sword 
hesitated, for some inscrutable reason, to attack our worn-out troops 
who had not tasted food for thntj six hours and had fired awa_, 
almost their last lound of ammunition , and, by the evening, the 
whole Sikh foice was in full retreat 

Never, except at the verj' ciisis of the Mutinj, was India m 
greatei danger than duiing these two dajs and this night of terroi 
It was a Cadmean victory that we had won and a Cadmean victon 
it might have remained, had not Sii Hcmy Haidinge, who had lost 
a seventh of his uni}, had seen ten out of his twelve aides dt camp 
wounded 01 killed at his side, and was moinning the loss, among 
many others equal!} distinguished in leccnt Indian history, of D’Arci 
Todd < nd Broadfoot, bethought him of the stienuous and energetic 
magistrate with whom he had so latel} spent those interesting davs 
at Delhi It was now, at the vei> ciisis of the struggle, that the 
Govemoi General, unable to follow up his victoi} fiom the want of 
an, nnninon, of siege guns, arid of piovisions, and unable to fall back 
tov ids his base, because to do so would invite another invasion of 
the still unbroken Sikh army, wrote, in his own handwriting, and in 
hot haste, as it- i,ontcnts show, a piessing note to the Collector and 
Magistrate of Delhi to come to his aid 1 he opportunity had thus 
at length come to the man, and the man was not wanting to the 
opportunity He had put his own foot into the stirrup, and it was 
not likely now that he would fail to leap into the saddle 


' Sec the graphic lescnption of the b title in Cunningham’s admirable History 
of the Si/hs, pp 301-3 
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The neighbourhood of Delhi had been already much drained bj 
the preparations for the war, by the marching and countermarching 
of troops, and, it must be added, by the passing and repassing, even 
in years of peace, of the huge camps of the Governoi General or the 
Commander in-Chief, as they moved along the great thoroughfare 
towards the North West John Lawrence had not been slow, as I 
have already shown, to point out the abuses to which the pui\cyance 
system was liable, and now, cunously enough, he had to aiiply that 
system himself on the most extensive and unpiecedented scale His 
sensitiveness to right and wrong made him not less, but mrimtely 
moie, capable for the task that was imposed upon him He managed, 
pai tl} by personal influence, partly by promises of adequate pa), w hich 
he took care should reach the hands of the 1 ight persons, to raise in 
that thinly peopled country, within a ver) shoit space of time, the 
evtiaoidmaiy number of 4,000 carts, each of which, as he arranged, 
was to be diiveii by its owner, and as a lesult of his admirable 
aiiangements hardly any of the diiveis dcseited 

A.S soon as the great magazine of Delhi, m which men worked 
day and night moulding bullets and turning out evciy instiument of 
death, had done us part, John Lawience despatched the whole tram 
on Us journey of two hundred miles along the great northern road, 
in time to take a shaie — the lion’s share — in the ciownmg victory of 
Sobiaon Indeed, without his exeitions, Sobraon would have been 
impossible, or, at all events, indefinitely postponed Ihe Sikhs, 
encouraged by our inability to follow up om success at Feiozeshuhr, 
and putting it down to cowardice, had again crossed the Sutlej under 
Runjore Sing, had inflicted a severe leverse on Sir Harry Smith at 
Buddowal, and had been defeated by him in tuin, but certainly not 
disgraced, on January' 28, at Aliwal 

On Febiuary 9, the long train of heavy guns dragged by stately 
elephants, of ammunition, of tieasure and supplies of every kind, 
reached the camp fiom Delhi The spiiits of officers and men rose 
at the sight, and, on the following day, the decisive batue was fought. 
The Sikh tioops, basely betrayed by then leaders, who had come — 
so It was said, and not without some apjieaiance of tiuth — to a secret 
undei standing with us, fought like hcioes One old chief, whose 
name should be recorded — Sham Sing — ‘ among the faithless faithful 
only found,’ clothed m white garments, and devoting himself to death, 
like Deems of old, called on those aioiind him to stiike for God 
and the Gum, and, Jcalins death cvcivwhcie aioiind liim, lUshed 
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manfully upon his own. The Sikhs were, once more, in a position 
of their own choice, and, once more, the impetuous Coinmander-in- 
Chief, in defiance of the rules of war, charged with splendid gallantry 
the guns of the enemy in front It was m this one respect the battle 
of Ferozeshuhr over again. But, taught by expeiience, Sir Hugh 
Gough began it at seven m the morning instead of at four in the 
afternoon, and by eleven a.jl the fighting was over. The Sikhs had 
fought with a broad and swollen river in their rear, and many hun- 
dreds whom the cannon or the sword would have spared, were swept 
away in its watei s. 

The battle of Sobraon ended the campaign and the war. The 
Punjab lias prosliate at Lord Hardinge’s feet, and the unpiovoked 
attack of the Khalsa on our territories gave him an unquestioned 
right to annex the whole. But there were difficulties in the way 
The advanced season j the exhaustion of our army, which now con- 
tained barely 3,000 European troops ; the probable expense of the 
administration of so poor and so vast a country ; the salutary dislike 
of the Company and its best servants to all unnecessary extension of 
territory j the advantage of having a brave and partially civilised 
race between oui selves and the more ferocious and untameable tribes 
of Afghanistan, vv.trs with whom would bring us neither gain nor 
glory j — all these -rere arguments against annexation, and Sir Heni} 
Hardinge, with th it prudence and that moderation which weie 
habitual to him, determined to be content with a part when he might 
have clutched r.z the whole, and to give the Sikhs another chance— a 
bond fide chance — of maintaining their independence. On the out- 
bre.ak of ‘■he war he had formally pro: iaimed the annexation of the 
protected Sikh domain on our side of the Sutlej, and he now deter- 
mined to cripple the power of the Khalsa for further aggression by 
confiscating the Jullundur Dorb — together with the adjacent hill 
tracts on the other side of the Beas, Kangra, Nurpore, and Nadoun. 
The expenses of the war were, according to invariable custom, to fall 
also upon the vanquished. But these the Durbar, alike profligate 
and insolvent, professed ns inability to pay, and in lieu thereof, the 
Governor-General arranged to take over the highlands of Jummoo 
and that earthly paradise, the valley of Kashmere. But while the 
Punjab was independent it was impossible for us to keep a satisfac- 
tory hold of Jummoo. And, by a very questionable stroke of policy, 
which had been arranged beforehand, and which has brought woes 
innumerable on the unhappy Kashmiris ever since, we handed it 
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over to the Dogra Rajpoot, Golab Smg, who paid us down at once in 
the haid cash which he had stolen from the Lahoie Durbar He 
was an unscrupulous man, but an able jhler, amenable to our in 
fluencc, and would now be bound down by the only obligation he 
•would be likely to lecognisc — his own self interest — to aid us m 
checking any further ebullition of Khalsi fury 

But who was to rule the country which we had annexed and 
intended to keep within our grip — the Jullundur Doab'? Who but 
the sturdy Collector who had made his name to be a watchword foi 
ability, order, economy, indefatigable woik thioughout the Delhi 
distiict, and who, it might be confidently hoped, would be able to 
manage Rajpoots, Gudis, and Kashmiiis m the highlands, as he had 
been aheady able to manage Jats, Ranghuis, and Goojuis below’ 
AVith two weak corps of native infantry and one battciy of native 
artillery, he had preserved peifcct oidei duiing these tioiiblous times 
in the impciial citj, while wai was laging, and lagmg not always to 
our credit or oui advantage, within om own teiritoiics, not two 
bundled miles away He had ndden about the city dining these 
three months of pciil, amidst its turbulent populace, attended by 
his single oidcily as though m time of profound peace In antici 
pation of the annexation on which he had determined. Sir Henry 
Haidinge had wiilten, some time before, to Ihomason, the dis- 
tinguished Lieutenant Gov einoi of the Rollh^^est Piovinces, 
asking him to send up John Lawience foi a high executive 
appointment in the Cis Sutlej states, which had been aheady an- 
nexed Thomason, who was piimaiily lesponsible for the safety 
of his own provinces, thought that I awicnce could not be spaied 
fiom Delhi at, such a crisis, and S(,nt up instead another officer 
whom he deemed to be ‘well qualified foi the post But the well 
qualified officer was sent back without cci<.monj to the pi ice whence 
he came, and the peremptoiy message, ‘ Send me up John Lmurence' 
showed that the Goveinor Geneial was not to be tiiflcd with , that 
he had made up his mind , and that John Lawience, and no one 
else, was as soon as the wai was ovei, to be the lulei of the Jullundur 
Doab * And accoidingly, on Maich i, 1846, he was oidered to 


^ I owe this incident, in its outlines, to in mteiesting ind suggestive pamphlet 
on Lord Liwience by John Thornton, who, at the time lefeired to, was Secretary 
to the Government of the Noi th W est I^oi inces He siy& of the officer first sent 
up by Thomison to I oid Iliidinge, ‘ Though a mm of much liteiiry and intel 
lectuil ability, he hid neici •■hown the of mind ind bodj which the intio- 
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repair to Umritsur, the religious capital of the Sikhs, there to receive 
the Governor-General’s instructions for the onerous and honourable 
post for which his merits, and his merits alone, had recommended 
him. 

I will end this chapter by giving the drift of a few personal 
reminiscences contributed by Colonel Balcarres Ramsay, who had 
made John Lawrence’s acquaintance some years before m Bonn, 
and who happened to come across him again at this turning-point 
m his career. They give a lively picture of some of the pimcipal 
personages connected with the Sutlej campaign : — 

On arriving at Delhi, on my way from Bombay to join the head- 
quarters camp during the first Sikli war, I found that John Laurence, my 
old Bonn friend, \\ as Collector theie I well remember the meeting He 
was standing on the stairs outside his house talking to Hindu Rao, a 
great hanger-on of the English at that time, and a man whose house 
afterwaids became well knoun as one of the most ciitical positions on 
the ridge befoie Delhi John was pulling up his shirt-sleeves and feeling 
his muscles, a very favourite attitude of his. He seemed delighted to see 
me, and abruptly dismissed his other guest with, ‘ Now you gao Mr Rao,’ 
uho obsequiously salaamed and disappeared: and, after a chat on old 
times, he told me that he had just been summoned by Loid Hardinge to 
join his camp on impoitant business, and that, if I would wait two dajs, 
we would go up together. 

Accordingly we stalled in company, travelling by dawk palanquin 
During the night he was seized w ith a most violent attack of cliolei a. 
So ill was he that I feared he would have died on the road. But, fortu- 
nately, we came upon the tents of a civilian, William Ford, who w'as out 
in the distiict, and theie we were able to apply energetic remedies which 
sa\ cd his life So powerful was his constitution, that, in a vpry few hours, w e 
were on our journey again. Years afterwards, I met him in the streets of 
London, just after he had been appointed Governor-General. He said to 
me, ‘ If It had not been for you, I should not now be Governor-General 
of India,’ alluding to that night. 

We parted at Loodiana, he making the best of his way to head- 
quarters, while I, having no official status, was detained for a time. I was 
however, destined soon to come across Sir Henry Lawrence, and incur 
his displeasure. I had an older to impress horses between Loodiana 


duction of our system of government into the new province would have required. 
Far less could he have carved out for himself such a destiny as Lawrence after- 
wards achieved Ills noniinalion was, in fact, an error in judgment which was 
very rare with that just and estimable man, and fliat unrivalled administrator, 
James Thomason.’ 
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and Feiozepoie, belonging to the Puttiala Hoise At one place I took 
what I thought to be the best animal of the lot , but, unfoitunately, it 
belonged to a Sikh from the hlanjha, who, aftei the tieaty, had come 
down to see a relative in the Puttiala Hoise. He ilied at me as I was 
mounting, and 1 had a nairow escape. 1 anived at the camp at Lahoie 
just as the Governoi Geneial and Ins cortige weie about to meet the 
young Maharaja, and leceivehis submission Theie was a giand Duibai, 
and when the Koh-i-Xooi was handed round for oui inspection, 
W. Edwards, the Under Secietaiy to Government m the Foieign Depart- 
ment, was put m charge of it He was e-s.tremely neivous, and took it 
round himself from one Statt Ofticei to another Just as he had placed it 
m my hands, Sir Henry Haidinge sent foi him. I naturally passed it on 
to the next officer, and when Ednaids huiried back and demanded the 
precious jewel, I never shall foiget the agony depicted in his face as he 
rushed down the ranks of staff officers frantically demanding it 

That night I dined at the Goveinoi-Geneial’s table, whcie theie was 
a large and illustrious party assembled, among them Sir Charles Napier, 
Lord Eljihinstone, Lord Gough, Charles West, afteiwaids Eail de la 
Warr, Sii Henry Lawience, Hcibeit Edwaides, and, I think, John 
Lawrence Dazzled by the lights, and desperately fatigued by my long 
journey fioni Bombay, I fell asleep almost immediately aftei sitting down 
to dinner Just as I was dozing off, I heard Sii Hemy Ilaidmge say, 
‘ Let him sleep, pooi boy, he is veiy tned ’ I was awakened at the close 
of dinner by aloud buist of laughter, occasioned by the follow mg incident. 
Herbeit Edwaides, who was one of the party, had been writing some 
powerful articles in the piess, undei the name of ‘Biahminy Bull’ 
Towards the close of dinnei, Aithur Haidinge — ‘dear little \ithui,’ his 
fathei’s idol — asked him to take a glass of wine with him Eveiy eye 
was turned upon Edwaides, Su Cliailcs Napiei s in paiticulai, as it was 
said that an appointment which had been leccntly confeiiedon thcy'oung 
officei was given with a view to stop his too facile pen Such was the 
gossip in camp ; so the amusement of all piesent may be imagined when 
‘dear little Arthur,’ in his cleai boyish accents, shouted fiom the othei 
end of the table, ‘I suppose you will not write any more “ Biahinina 
Bull” articles now, will you, Mi Edwaides No one laughed more 
heaitily than Loid Hardinge, who shook his fist playfully at his son 

Aftei dmnei I found myself confronted by a tall, giave-looking mai., 
who said, ‘ You must not be so zubbetdust [high-handed] with the natives 
I asked him to what he alluded He replied, ‘You seized a Sikh’s horse 
the othci day.’ I said I had an oidei to use the hoises on the road 
‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘ but not a Sikh’s ’ ‘ Well, but,’ I remonstrated, ‘ he nearly 
shotme’ ‘ Of couise,’ leplied Su Heniy Lawrence — foi he it was — ‘and 
he was perfectly justified in so doing The tieaty had just been signed, 
and he was pioceedmg to see his friends, when his piopeity was violently 
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taken from him by you.’ I could only bow an assent, hating nothing to 
urge in my defence. Poor Sir Charles Napier was much dejected at 
being too late for all the hard fighting. He asked me to accompany him 
back to Scinde on my return to the Governor of Bombay’s Staff. The 
night before he went, I was taken ill. Sir Chailes lode the first day about 
thirty-five miles, and the second an equally long distance ; so there was 
no chance of my overtaking him. This, however, turned out foitunately 
for me, as Sir Henry Hardinge placed me on his personal Staff 

I saw a good deal of John Lawrence at that tune. He had alwaj's 
had a great deal of fun about him, and it was irrepressible even now 
One day, I happened to be in the same howdah with him and thiee ot 
four others, on the back of an elephant going through the streets of 
Lahore, while oor army was encamped before it Seeing an officei ap- 
proaching in solitary state on another elephant, he diove his alongside of 
it and said to me, ‘ Youngster, we are rather crowded heie, you are one 
too many for us, there’s a very nice old gentleman who will welcome you 
with open arms ; now jump in quick ’ I confess I had misgivings as to 
the ‘nice old gentleman;’ but to save myself from falling between tlietno 
elephants, I had to clasp him round the neck, whereupon the ‘ nice old 

gentleman ’ roared at me, ‘ Wliat do you mean by boarding me in 

this fashion ? ’ I said, ‘ Sir, it is not my fault ; but John Lawrence said 
you were very amiable, and that you would w elcome me w ith open arms ’ 
‘Ah’’ he lephed, ‘ I’ll pay off Master John for this.’ The old gentleman 
in question was Colonel Stuart, the Military Secretary to the Government 
of India, who, though a most estimable person, could hardly be called 
‘amiable,’ 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

COMMIGSIONER OF TRANS-SUTLe/^TATES. . 1846. 

The point which we have now reached in the life of John Lawrence 
IS that at which he emerges from comparatively private into public 
life ; from posts which, however important, were yet only sub- 
ordinate, to one in which he stands on his own foundation ; from 
the care of populations which had long been subject to our rule, to 
that of a race who had never felt its stress and had just joined in the 
great, and, at one time almost successful, effort, to oust us from our 
hold of North-Western India. It was a great leap, which carried 
him, at the early age of thirty-four years, clear over the heads of all 
his contemporaries and of many also of his seniors, and roused 
feelings of natural jealousy in some of those whom he had distanced, 
which have hardly yet spent their force. 

The thoughts of John Lawrence, his letters and his acts, no 
longer now affect his fiiends or relatives alone, or that portion of the 
natives over whom he lules. They take a wider sweep. They 
have a bearing on the government of India and on the momentous 
events which were coming on That John Lawrence fully appreciated 
the significance of the change, and began now to look upon himself 
as one who might ‘have a future,’ and need not ncccssaiily ‘be 
content to wait for it,’ is indicated by his beginning, like other rising 
officials, to preserve in huge folio volumes copies of those letteis 
which, being neither strictly official nor strictly piivatc, form so large 
a part of all Indian coriespondence, and are known in India by the 
name of ‘demi-official.’ It was a practice which he nevei aftei wards 
dropped, and his biographer, whose chief complaint has hitherto 
been the meagreness of the written materials placed at his disposal, 
IS now inclined to complain of the very opposite, of the embarrassing 
exuberance of materials, which yet never tell their own tale com- 
pletely, and fiom which he has to winnow, as best he can, such grains 
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as are of permanent histoiical interest, or throw light on the character 
of the man. 

The Jullundur period is one of the busiest of John Lawrence’s 
life, and it will be well to inquire first what were the geographical 
and historical conditions of the country over which he was called 
upon to preside. The Jullundur Doab lies between the rivers Sutlej 
and Beas, and is, for the most pait, a rich champaign country 
inhabited by Jats, who hereabouts, as John Lawitnce describes 
them, weie ‘a most industiious painstaking race, very quiet and 
orderly, who had cultivated every mile of waste giound, and were, 
apparently, very glad to submit to our rule ’ The northern part of the 
Doab consists of langes of low lulls intersected by nariow valleys, and is 
inhabited by Rajpoot tribes, who, at that time, w ere split up into mam 
sections and were liv mg under then own chiefs Besides the Doali 
proper, theie is a vast mountain tract covering an area of some 
13,000 square miles, and containing a population of 750,000 souls, 
which goes stretching away beneath the snowy range with its peaks 
of 16,000 feet in height, light up to the borders of Ladak in Chinese 
Tartai) This alpine country contains eveij vaiiety of scenerj, of 
climate, of soil, and of lacc, flora the loidlj Rajpoot dow n to the lowh 
Goojur and Jolaha, and is the biithplace of thiee of the great Punjab 
rivers — the Beas, the Ravi, and the Chenab Ihe town which has 
given to this region its chief historical celebiitj, and which I shall 
presently have to describe in detail, is the famous fortress of Kangi i 
But the whole country bustled with little hill foitiesses, which weie 
strong by nature if not by ait, and weie generally held by indepcn 
..nt chiefs whose subjects were leraarkable for then courage and 
tneir high sense of honour Wou d these hundred little foitresscs 
yield to the newly appointed Commissioner, backed by an armed 
force, m the peaceful manner in ...ueh the walled village had yielded, 
some years before, to the impoitunity of the solitary Collectoi of 
Delhi? 

John Lawrence lost no time in buckling down to his work. It 
was on Maich i, 1846, that Iv' leceived his appointment fiom thi, 
Governor-General at UmrUsur, and by the 30th of the same month 
the Governor General was paying him a return visit at Jullundur, 
where he had already got well on with the most important and most 
difficult task of the ruler of a newly annexed province, the settlement 
— of course, at present, only a summary settlement — of its revenue. 
He had hoped to complete the woik of that paiticuhi poition of his 
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province in the first week of April ; but the incursion of a Sikh chief 
from the other side of the Beas, and the disturbed state of the 
country bordering on the hills, warned him to drop the pen, to take 
up the sword, and to move northwards to Hosliiarpore. During this 
first month he had been working alone in his new dominions. ‘I 
have not yet been joined,’ he says, ‘by one of my assistants. I work 
from ten to twelve hours every day, and yet I daily leave much 
undone.’ By April 10, two out of the four assistants who had been 
promised him had arrived — the one, somewhat impracticable and 
desultoiy, a thorn in his side the whole time that he remained with 
him ; the other, a man of great ability and energy, who, though he was 
uninitiated as yet into the mysteiies of revenue, and therefore was 
unable to help in that department, uas destined under John Law- 
rence’s tuition to become a high authority on the subject The 
friendship formed with Robeit Cust was a life-long one, and the 
circumstances attending his first inlen'iew with his chief have, after 
the lapse of thirty years, been thus recalled by him : — 

It seems but yesterday that I fiist stood bcfoio John Lauience, in 
April 1846, at the town of Hosliiarpore, the capital of a district in the 
Jullundur Doab, which i\ as my first charge. I found him discussing with 
the Postmaster-General the new lines of postal delivery, and settling with 
the officer commanding the troops the limits of his cantonments. Harry 
Lumsden, then a young subaltern, was copying letters. Seated round 
the small knot of Europeans were scores of Sikh and Mohammedan land- 
holders, aiianging with their new loid the teims of their cash assessment. 
John Lawrence was full of encigy — his coat off, his sleeves turned up 
above his elbows — and was impressing upon his subjects his principles of 
a just state demand, and their fiist elementary ideas of natuial equity ; 
for, as each man touched the pen, the unlettered token of agieement to 
their leases, he made them repeat aloud the new trilogue of the English 
Government : ‘ Thou shalt not bum thy widow ; thou shalt not kill thy 
daughters ; thou shalt not bury alive thy lepers ;’ ' and old greybeaids, in 
the families of some of whom there was not a single widow, or a female 
blood-1 elative, went away chanting the dogmas of the new Moses, which, 
next year, were sternly enforced. Here I learnt my first idea of the ener- 
getic order and the rapid execution which make up the sum total of good 
administration. Here I first knew the man, who was my model, my 


t In Hindustani : — 

‘ Bewa mat jalao ; 
Bell mat maio; 
Korhi mat dabdo. ’ ' 
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friend, and ni> master, till, twenty years later, I sat at his Council board 
m Calcutta, and, thiity years later, consulted him on details of the affairs 
of the Church Missionarv Society, and joined his committee in opposition 
to what he belieted to be the mistaken policy of a second Afghan War 

Heicules Scott, another of John Lawrence’s early assistants, also 
gives a few fiist impiessions of this period which should be pre 
served — 

I had been only a few months in harness in India, and had acquired, 
therefoie, only the most clenient-uy knowledge of my duties, when 1 
found myself, in hlay 1S46, tiansfened to the rule of hli John Lawiencc 
in the Tians Sutlej States In wilting to repoit myself to him, I ev 
pressed my desiie that he would place me undei a civilian, not under i 
mihtaiy man He acknowledged my letter m a few ciiit lines ‘\oi 
aim,’ he vviote, ‘ought to be employment undei a good ofticei, be his con 
led 01 black ’ ith this stem but chaiacteristic lemiik he diiectec me 
to pioceed to Jullundur as assis ant to the Deputy Commissionei theie 
It was not till the dose of that yen that he was able to come to Jullun 
dur, and I to make nis acquaintance I held him in meat awe at fiist a 
feeling which was intensified by his strict oversight of all the pioccedmgs 
of his suboidinates, and by a ccitam luggedness of manner and exterior, 
under which, as I attei wards found the waimest and kindliest of heat s 
lay concealed My woik must have bristled with iiiegulaiities and 
blundeis, which wcie duly cauteiiscd, but he made allowance foi the un 
equal combat ' hicli, as a young hand, I had enclcavouied to maintain, 
and lepoited veiy kindly of me to Government The illness of the 
Deputy Commissionei brought me hencefoiwaid into fiequent contact 
vith the Commissionei The awe with which he had inspned me soon 
V ore off, and oiu acquaintance iipened into a thoioi^h confidence 
ind attachment Pressing as weie liis own engagements, it was nevei 
the wiong tune to apply to him foi advice or guidance m cairymg out 
one’s duties His grasp, both of pimciples and details, in fiscal, revenue, 
police, and judicial matters, was at once comprehensive and minute 
\ othmg pleased him better than to open the stores of his experience foi 
our benefit His own appetite foi vvoik was insatiable, and he expected, 
and, I think, not m vain, a like devotion fiom us A dione or a slink 
could not tally in his sight Iheie were, as it appeared to me, certain 
guiding principles which ran through his whole textuie, and weie con 
stantly impressed on us duty to Government, consideiation for the 
natives, order and promptitude in vvoik, peisonal self saciifice, justice be 
tween man and man He illustiated these piinciples in his own life, and 
many of his disciples m the Punjab school learned to leflect in their own 
persons these chaiacteiistic features of their head 
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Befoie the cncigy winch John Lawience threw into his work 
difficulties seemed to fly, and he had not been in the Doab moie 
than a month when, with that manly fiankness and simplicity which 
maiks him thioughout his careei, he told Frederick Cuiiie, the 
Secretary to Got eminent m the Foreign Department, exactly what 
he had done, what he had not done, and what he thought he would, 
one day, be able to do That which, m other people, might be put 
down as self assertion is in him a baie statement of fact, as far 
removed from aflcttation of modesty as it is from ostentation or 
display — 

As fai as I am concerned as supeivisoi, I could easily manage double 
the extent of countij It is on the efficiency of the executive that the 
icsults must depend Of flee officers nominated under me, three have 
nev er joined, and the othei tw o I ha\ e had with me but four day s With 
five men piesent, I could manage this countiy m fiist-rate style, hill and 

plain, even though eieiyone, with the exception of , is wholly new to 

the duty Mackeson may hat e a gicatei extent of teriitoiy (the Cis Sutlej 
States) than I hate, butiecollect that two thirds of his is an old country, 
which is, 01 ought to have been, long since settled I only ask you to 
wait SIX months, and then contiast the citil management of the two 
charges . After what I have said, I think you ought to give me 
Haiiy Luinsden, for he is a good linguist, and a steady fellow If you 
send young civilians they cannot be of much use for the fiist year , how- 
ever, do as you think best 1 can only make the most of the instruments 
y ou put into my hands 

The petition thus made was duly complied with, and Harry 
Lumsden, yyhosc good swoid has done seivice since then in many a 
bolder fight, and who was for many years one of the most dashing 
of John Lawrence’s ‘ yvaidens of the matches,’ soon appeared With 
him came also Lieutenant Edwaid Lake, of the Bengal Engineers, 
afterwaids one of the most efficient soldier politicals in the Punjab, 
and who yvas now entiusted yyith the revenue settlement of Nurpore 
‘I like Lake vciy well , he is a nice little fellow,’ John writes to his 
biother Heniy , ‘ but all y oui politicals look moie to politics than to 
statistics and the internal economy of the country ’ It is pleasant to 
think that foui of John Lawience’s earliest assistants in the Jullundur 
Doab — Gust, Lumsden, Lake, and Hercules Scott, in spite of his 
stern rule and his insatiable appetite foi woik, 01 it may be, perhaps, 
because of them — proved his warm fiicnds foi life 

John Lawrence had haidly finished his woik in the plains when 
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news reached him from the hills that the fort of Kote-Kangra had 
closed its gates, had repaired its defences, and that its determined 
leader, with a garrison of three hundred veteran Sikhs, had fired 
three cannon-shots upon the small force of Lieutenant Joseph Da\y 
Cunningham, the accomplished and earnest historian of the Sikhs, 
and had declared that he would not surrender its keys unless the 
‘Lion of the Punjab,’ Runjeet Sing himself, returned from the dead 
and demanded them of him. 

The hill fortress which breathed this proud defiance could trace 
back its history, and that too no ignoble one, for two thousand ye.iis. 
‘At a time when our ancestors were unreclaimed savages, and the 
Empire of Rome was yet in its infancy, there was a Kuloch 
monarchy, as it was called, with an organised government at 
Kangra,’ * and its rulers had, ever since that time, more or less 
swayed the destinies of the surrounding hill states. The fort stands 
on a precipitous and isolated rock four hundred feet high, and is 
connected with the mam range of hills only by a narrow neck of 
land, twenty yards wide. This neck is defended by strong walh 
built up against the solid rock, which has been scarped for the 
purpose, and a winding passage through seven different gateways 
gives access to the fortress. 

Fifty years before A^'lllIam the Conqueror had landed in I'ngland, 
Mahmud of Ghuzni, spurred on by the reputed wealth of Kangra, 
and by his fierce iconoclastic zeal, had sacked its sacred temple of 
Joivala Mukhi. In the sixteenth century, in the time of our Itliza- 
beth, the great Emperor .\kbar had himself led an expedition thithci, 
and, as his famous chancellor Todar Mull expressed it, ‘ had cut off 
the meat and left the bones,’ meaning that he had taken all the 
valleys, of which the Kangia is the richest and most beautiful, and 
had left only the bare hills. Early in the present century, bansa 
Chand, the hereditary king of the Kutoch Rajpoots, raised the 
standard of rebellion against the Mogul Emperor, recoveied the 
Kangra fortress, the home of his ancestors, and, from it, began to 
conquer the surrounding hill states. The threatened mountaineers 
called in the Ghoorkas to their aid, while Sansa Chand called in the 
Sikhs to his , and before the virgin fortress, which had never yet 
fallen by assault, Sikh and Ghoorka engaged, for the first time, in 


’ See the Kangra Report, drawn np by George Barnes, for an admirable de- 
scription, to which I am much indebtcil, of the fort, the people, and their liisloiy. 
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on each min', p'i)mcnl&, while the total which found its way into the 
coffers of the st itc w as as nearly as possible the same ' 

I wellremcniljcrhow Loid Lawiencc, in a conversation which I had 
with him slioul) licfoie the outbieak of the Russo Tuikish 11 ar, dwelt 
upon the e\ti aoi dinai y difficulty he had found m persuading the nativ es 
to give up the old s\stem of payment in kind , how he remarked that 
nearh all the evils to which the subject races in Turkey were esposed 
had their coiinteipaits in India under native rule, and how he pointed 
out that the subject laces of luikcy would be likely to resist most 
strongly the paitieulii lefoiin which lay at the root of all the others 

That the icfoims introduced by John Lawrence weie geneially 
beneficial is evident fioin the verdict of Geoige Baines, his successoi 
in the Coinmissioneiship, given delibciately, some seven years aftei 
wards, in his ‘ Lancia Rcpoit ’ — 

The glam payments vveie commuted at easy rates into money, and 
the people, aftei a little peisuasion, weie biought to accede to the mno 
vation I may idcl th it this measuie, eftccted by the Commissionei 
(John Lawience), was attended by the most complete success The 
settlement itself w is the finest and best in the district, and the people 
are so well satisfied with the change that they would gladly pay a higher 
revenue than lev eit to their old usage Money assessment has left them 
masters within their own village areas They may cultivate whateviei 
crops they please It has taught them habits of self management and 
economy, and has conveited them fiom ignoiant seifs of the soil into an 
intelligent and thufty peasantiy Ihey appieciite the discietion with 
which they aie now entiusted, and ue stimulated by the pi aspects which 
industiy holds out to them 

It will follow tiom whit I have alieady said of the histoiy of the 
hill countiy and Us Rajas, that it would be ot prime impoi lance to 
effect a just and satisfaeloiy settlement of their claims This subject 
was at once taken in hand The eiicumstances of each chief weie 
carefully considered All the fiefs found in their possession weie 
maintained, while they weie, at the same time, fieed fiom the militiry 
seivice and the fiscal exactions which had been the cause of so much 
vexation undei Sikh lule Any lights of independent jurisdiction 
which were found to be in existence at the time of oui occujiation 
were confirmed , but John Lawrence, acting on piinciples which will 
be often brought befoie us in his subsequent career, stoutly refused to 
restore any such exceptional piivilegcs, if they Iiad once lapsed A 
passage in one of his letleis to Sir I ledeiic k (. nine is of special interest 

VOI 1 N 
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as indicating at this early date the point on which he was to differ 
most widely from his brother Henry, when they were sitting at the 
same Council board in the Punjab : — 

I have been leading over Erskine’s report on the Simla Hills. His 
idea of royal families and crowned heads is ridiculous. These Rajas 
were like the petty barons of old. They had their little castles, from 
whence they sallied out to plunder the country or each other, and from 
which they overawed the people Tliey ruled by the swoid, and held 
their lands by the same tenure. The strong swallowed up the weak. 
The Ghoorkas would have conquered them. They called in the Sikhs, 
who drove out the Ghoorkas and conquered for themseh es. The hill- 
men were glad to get rid of the Sikhs, who bullied them, and theiefore 
made common cause with us. I certainly think it would be madness m 
us to give them back much of their old power and e\tensive possessions 
Continue to them the jagheers held under the Sikhs, and, if they have 
done good service in the late war, make them a money piescnl, or eien 
give them an annual stipend in cash, but do not gir e them more pow'Ci 
The hills are far behind the plains in the intelligence of the people, and 
the chiefs are behind the people. Civilisation would certainly not pro- 
gress under their rule. Infanticide, suttee, punishment for w ilchcraft, are 
common among them. Besides, it is a mistake to think that by making 
Rajas and chiefs powerful you attach the country. One lac gi\ en in the 
reduction of assessments and making people comfortable and happy in 
their homes is bettei than thice lacs given to Rajas. Introduce our 
laws, our system, our energy and foiethought, and you will do real 
good. 

Another evil more deeply rooted even than the payment of taxes 
in kind, and which prevailed, more or less, over the whole of India, 
w'as especially rife among the Rajpoot laces of the Noith-AVcst and 
the Jullundur Doab. The practice of female infanticide, due, in other 
parts of the w’orld, either to simple inhumanity or to poxeity, is in 
this part of India the outcome, in the main, of family pride. The 
Rajpoot deigns not to give his daughter to a member of an inferior 
subdivision of caste to himself, for he himself would lose caste 
thereby ; he dates not give her to a member of the same subdivision, 
because such connections are looked upon as incestuous The diffi- 
culty, therefore, of procuring any eligible husband for his daughter ; 
the ruinous expense connected, according to immemorial custom, 
with the celebration of the wedding j the suspicion with which an un- 
married woman is apt to be regarded by the members of her family ; 
and the ease with which, living in the jealous seclusion of his ancestral 
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home, the father can get rid of an obnoxious addition to it all 
these causes combined to overpower the voice of parental affection. 
So wholesale was the destiuction of female infant life that, when the 
attention of philanthropists was first directed to it, whole village 
communities were found to be nilhoul a single girl. 

Nor ^’hs the practice confined to the Rajpoots. It was Still more 
universal among the Bedis, who were a subdivision of the Khuttri 
caste and tiaccd back their descent to the Guiu Nanuk. They had 
never allowed a single female < hild to live, and when the Bedi of 
Oona, the head of the tribe — in fact, the spiritual head of the Sikh 
religion — was warned by John Lawrence tb.at he must forbid infanti- 
cide throughout his jagheer, he replied, that, if the Sahib so willed it, 
he would never enter bis harem again, and would influence, so far as 
he could lightly do so, others to do the same, but it was impossible for 
him to command his dependents to give up so treasured a custom. 
‘You must do it or give up j-our land-.,’ rejoined John, and the stiff- 
necked old Levite acquiesced m the lesser of two evils, and did give 
up — his lands. 

Those who have never seen John Lawrence, but have accompanied 
me thus far in my effoits to reproduce the living man, can imagine the 
grim patience m ith m Inch he u ould listen to a solemn deputation from 
the whole priestly race whose most chciished practice he was thus 
rudely thieatcning, and who based their petition on the proclamation 
issued by the Governor-Geneial that all their rights and customs 
would be respected. 

These Bedis (he writes to a fiicndf aie an extraordinary people. You 
will scarcely bcliei e it when I tell you th.at they publicly petitioned me 
for pel mission to destroy all their femtile children; which, it seems, they 
have, hithcito, invaii.ably done. I sent for some of the most respectable 
of them, and set foith the enormity of the crime, and our detestation of 
the practice, before some hundreds of people, and ended by telling them 
that Government -notild not only never consent to such a villainous crime 
being perpetrated under its rule, but that « e should certainly hang every 
man who was convicted of such a murder. I also told them that not a 
jagheer of theirs would be confirmed until the matter was satisfactorily 
settled. They aie now collecting their ciders to confer on the matter. In 
the meantime, I have issued proclamations and letters to all the chiefs, 
in which, without mentioning the Bedis, I have denounced, under the 
highest displeasure of Government and the severest penalties, infanticide, 
suttee, and the destruction of lepious persons by burying them alive or 

N 2 
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throwing them into water I will make a leport on all this to Govern- 
ment diiectly I hear what the Bedis say. 

And those who have seen John Lawrence and enjo}ed for them- 
selves the vein of humour which played round even his most serious 
talk, and relaxed the lines of hi'i scaried and weathei beatep counte 
nance, will not be slow to lealise the gesture and the incommunicable 
something with which, m his later years— sitting peihaps amidst a 
circle of ladies — he would receive the news of the biith of a daughter 
in a family which might, perchance, be already too well stocked with 
them, and would remaik, ‘Ah' those Bedis weie not such bad 
fellows aftei all , the only thing that I am disposed to i egret in my 
I dian administiation is that I was so haid upon them in the mattci 
ol lemale infanticide ' ’ 

A few sentences, taken almost at random from John Lawiences 
letters during this time — though it will be rcmembeicd that now, and 
throughout his eaieer, they deal, m the mam, with matters of detail 
and therefore aie of little inleicst to a subsequent generation— will 
give some idea of his impatience ot a lacy or incapable subordinate 
of his vein of giim humour , of the shiewdness with which he was 
able to diseein m the cloud no bigger than a mans hand a dangei 
which might one day, overspread the fiimamcntand buistinadeluge 
of luin on India ‘I do not think,’ he says, when discussing the 
possible lesistance of the Kangra gairison, ‘that the\ will hold out 
with the countiy against them and then own Duihai, it would be 
useless However, no one can tell vv hat fools may do Ihis whole 
some incredulity as to the limits of human folly, this ■eiedo quia im 
possibile,’ often stood him in good stead in di aling with masses of men 
Hedechnes to take Runjoie biivg,a Sikh, w ' la him in his maich against 
a Sikh gaiiison, because, as ‘renter of lull states, he had had gieat 
oppoitumties of appropriating villages, which he does not seem to 
have neglected ’ 11 hen the Bedis complained that the iiiegulai troops 
raised by us fiom their neighbourhood had plundeied and annoyed 
them ‘I daie say they have,’ lemarked John, ‘it would only be like 
spoiling the Egv ptians ’ 

As regards the impracticable assistant to whom I have already 
referred, he writes to his brother Henry — 

I had to send all ’s reports back, they are so badly done. He is 

a rara avis, and says his work is killing him. A very innocent murder it 
would be I 
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And again, in another letter — 

I leally do not know what to do with . I can get little or no work 

out of him, and, nith more assistance than any man m the piovince, he 
says he is oveiwoiked. He has a certain degree of ability, but is hard, 
violent, and without any system He put one man m irons on the roads 
the other day for contempt of court I wish the Go vernoi -General 
would make him a Resident ' he is enough to provoke a rebellion 

And, on the principle on uhich he aluajs acted of never saying a 
word of blame behind a pei son’s back which he would shrink from 
saying, if necessary, bcfoie his face, he writes to him thus • — 

My dear , I ha\e lecened your letter As I do not agiee in any 

respect with the views jou theie laydown, I think it kinder and fairer to 
write to you, pinately, on the subject before I take any public notice of 
the mattei I feel that I hav e nothing to lepi oach mj self w ith in the late 
coiiespondence I think fiom the day jou joined the division that I 
have tieated 5011 with evciy consideiation, and have suppoited you 
wheiev'er I could A sense of duty alone compelled me to notice your 
irregulaiities in the wav I have done, and I do not think I could have 
said less than I did By yoiii account, I am altogethei wiong In my 
own judgment, I am right But I cannot let your lettci icinain on my 
recoid unansweied , let alone admit that you have cause foi complaint. 
You may have vvoikcd haid But I can only judge by lesults, and I have 
no hesitation m saj ing that in doing so j ou have, in my judgment, fallen 
far short of join own estimate 

This is not the onij letter of the kind prescived in his folios, but 
there aie not inanj ot them, foi he geneially managed to pass on 
assistants of this tjpe — if not to a Residency — to some post which 
would be more congenial to them Mhen it was a mattei of praise 
he often acted on the opposite piinciple He laiely piared a man 
to his face, and hence it has sometimes been said that he f tiled fully 
to appreciate other people s meiits But, as I shall show heieafter, 
he was lavish enough of his piaisc behind their backs 

Here is the earliest hint I hive found m his papeis of a danger 
which, if its meaning had been full) giasped by the authoiities, might 
have done something tovvaids aveiting or postponing the Indian 
Mutiny. ‘Goveinment will get as many Rajpoots on the hills as it 
can want, either for regular or nregular coips Thousands served m 
the Sikh army and would do so in ouis I do not think that they 
will object to go anywheie or do anv thing. In our legular corps these 
men will be vciy valuable, as coming from a diffeient pait of the 
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country and having diffeienl ideas and interests fiom our Oudh 
Sepoys. As it is now, our Scpojs arc nearly all fiom Oudh and its 
vicinity, and the majority are Brahmins ; hence it is that, in any 
quarrel, they so readily combine. The Rajpoots here are a very fine 
people, and, having little to live on at home, they are glad to take 
service.’ 

In the occupations which I have desenhed, the first three months 
of his Commissionership passed away. They were an epitome of the 
whole three years during which he was to hold the office, and they 
anticipated faithfully, on a small scale, the responsibilities of the 
Punjab Board and of the Chief Commissionership They were 
months of hard woik and rapid piogiess ; and, in the month of June, 
just when he might have hoped for some diminution of his twelve 
hours a day at his desk, he was taken ill with a violent attack of fei er 
and ague, which drove him across the hills to reciuit his strength at 
Simla, where his wife and family weie then residing. PIis brother 
Henry had gone there before him to consult with the Governor- 
General on the affairs of the Punjab in general. But he, too, was 
worn out with his labours as Resident at Lahore, and so the already 
overworked John rvas, after a few weeks’ rest, requested by Lord 
Hardmge to take temporary charge of his brother’s onerous post at 
the capital of the Punjab, while he was also to retain his own 
Jullundur Commissionership. How he managed to combine the 
two, and to make each, in some measure, assist the other, we shall 
gather from the ensuing chapter. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ACTING-RESIDENT AT LAHORE. 1846-1848. 

The one-eyed adventurer of the Punjab who had built up, in his long 
career, an empire stretching from the point where the waters of the 
five rivers unite in one mrijcstic stieam to the eteinal snows of the 
Himalayas, and, even beyond them again, to tlic Kaiakoriim Range, 
and had torn away, from the Afghans on one side, and fiom the 
Great Mogul on the other, some of their fairest provinces, died in 
1839. It happened to be the veiy year in which the young English 
civilian who was, one day, to rule the fabiic that he had reared, and 
to reap vastly moic from the plains of the Punjab than he had ever 
cared to sow, had himself seemed stricken to the death at Etawa, 
but, as though he uas rescued for something gieat, had determined 
not to die. Throughout his career, Runjeet Sing had found, or had 
made, plenty of woik for the fiery soldiers of the Khalsa common- 
wealth. But he had also held them in check v, ith a strong hand, 
and, with one single exception — the year 1809, when he seemed dis- 
posed to claim the Jumna instead of the Sutlej as his south-eastern 
boundary — had managed to keep on the best of terms uith his 
English ncighbouis. Not that he was in anyway blind to the future. 
Unable either to read or write, he had the insight of genius, and, on 
one occasion, as the well-known story goes, he asked to be shown 
upon a map the parts of India occupied by the English. They were 
marked in red ; and as his informant pointed successively to Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, and the North-IVest Provinces, all ovei spread by 
that monotonous and usurping tint, he exclaimed, ‘ It will soon all be 
red.’* He closed the map, however, with a submission to the inevit- 
able which a good Muslim might have envied, and with a strong 
practical determination that, if prudence could prevent it, the evil 
should come, not in his own, but in his successor’s days. 


' Sab Xal hojnega. 
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The death of Runjeet was followed by six jeais of anarchy. 
The strong hand had been withdiawn, and there was the sciarable 
for power and for life usual on the death of an Eastern monaich 
One after the other, his chief relatives and mmisteis came to the 
front, but only that each — as in the days of Zimri, Tibni and Omri, 
at Samaria, or of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, at Rome — ^might, 
after a brief interval, lose power and life together. ‘ The people that 
follow ed Omri prevailed against them that follow cd Tibni, so Tibni 
died and Omii reigned ’ Such is the inimitably pregnant sentence 
which sums up, better than pages of narrative could do, the fortunes 

of an Eastern dynasty, and often also of an Eastern people. 

• 

The priest who slew the slayei. 

And shall himself be slain, 

is, pel haps, an equally pregnant description of the caicci of nine out 
of ten of those who aspiie to rule such states as Lahore was then, or 
as Cabul w as then and is still At last, Duleep Sing, a son of Run3ect 
of tender years, and now best known to fame as an rn.,lish gentle 
man devoted to English sport on the most royal scale, had been named, 
by acclamation, successor to his father But to pioclaim a child the 
temporal luler of the Khalsa commonwealth was, of couise, to give 
the powei foi many years to come to his mliiguing mother, the Rani 
Chunda, and to I al Sing, her reigning paramour 

But Queen-mother, and boy King, and efleminate vi/ier, all found 
that they reigned rather than governed, and that too only on sufTei- 
ance ot the Khalsa army. It was an aimy tuibulent, enthusiastic, 
fanatical, not knowing what it was to be beaten, composed of some 
eighty thousand men, trained by French and Italian gcneials, and 
supplied with the best artillery then known. leaiing the reckless 
fury of their soldiery, the Sirdais, as I have already shown, had, m 
self deicnce, tuincd it against the English, and the foui battles, fought 
within a space of two months, of the butlcy campaign, if they pioved 
to the Khalsa army that they had at length found their betteis, pioved 
also to the English that the Sikh was veiy different to any foe they 
had hitheito met 

We began the campaign (says John Lawience) as we have begun 
every campaign in India before and since, by despising our foes ; but we 
had haidly begun it befoie we learned to icspect them, and to find that 
they were the bravest, the most dcteimmcd, and the most foimidable 
whom we had evei met in India Hitherto, we had found in all our wars 
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that wc had only to close with our enemies, when, however overn helming 
might be the odds against us, victory was certain. But, in this campaign, 
we found that thfe Sikhs not only stood to and died at their guns, but 
that their infantiy, even after their guns had been lost, weie undismayed 
and were still willing to contest the victory with us. 

With such heroes — the heroes of Ferozeshuhr and Sobiaon — 
Sir Henry Hardinge was willing to conclude peace on equitable condi- 
tions. Their independence was left to them ; the claims, such as they 
were, of the young Maharaja, of the Maharani, and of her lover, who 
had done so much to bctiay the cause of the commonwealth m the late 
war, were duly recognised, and, for the next nine months, an English 
Resident, with ten thousand men at his back, was to be stationed, by 
the express lequest of the Punjab Government, at Lahore. His 
duties were of the most delicate kind. To curb the turbulence and 
cut down the numbers of the angry soldieiy , to hclji the Durbar to 
bring contentment out of discontent and order out of chaos ; to 
enable the Sikh Government by the end of the year to stand alone, 
and so to give the brave Sikh nation one more chance ; — such was 
the noble but the thankless task imposed upon him. That the chance 
was to be a /w/if fide one, that wc were not waiting for a more con- 
venient opportunity, and that our moderation was not merely dic- 
tated by our necessities, the strongest guarantee possible was given 
by the selection of the person who was to act as Resident. The best 
man in all India for the purpose, the chivalrous champion of native 
states, the protector of all who were down simply because they were 
so, the man who was as gentle and considerate as he was high-spirited 
and brave, was sent to Lahore by Sir Henry Hardinge to fill the post. 
And, if Troy could have been saved by any right hand, if any native 
state could have been rescued, in spite of itself, from that uniform 
red colour which was ovcrspieading the peninsula from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin, it would hate been by the light hand of Sir Henry 
Lawrence. 

He set to work with a will at once. With the consent of the 
Durbar, he reduced the number of the soldiery, prevailed on some 
of them to re-enhst in our service, checked the desire for vengeance 
among those who had long sufTcied at the hands of their chiefs, and 
suppressed a disturbance at Lahore, known as the ‘cow riot,’ which 
might have grown into a formidable rising, at the cost of the life of 
one offender only. The questions connected with the slaughter of the 
cow are, as I have shown in a pievious chaptei, a standing difficulty 
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iMth our Indian administiators ‘As long,’ said a native chief to 
Captain Eastwicli., ‘as )ou English kill the cow and cut its skin, so 
long theie will be an impassable gulf behv eeii us , ’ and the Sikh 
though he had thrown off much of his Hinduism, had retained all, 
perhaps more than all, of the Hindu reveience for the sacred animal 

But Henry Lawrence had been called away to Simla, bcfoiehe 
had well begun his uphill w ork, and his mantle w as to fall for the 
time upon the bioad and willing back of his biothcr John It is 1 0 
dispaiagement at all to John Lawieiice to 3 y that the woik of the 
Residency at Lahore was not natuiallj so congenial to him as it would 
have been to Henij He had less S5mpathj with the native aiisto 
cracy by whom he was suiiounded , paitlv, pcihaps, because hjs view 
of them was too near and too cleai , paitlj, also, I think, b-cau e 
he was less able than his biothei to distingu sh bclv ecn those vices 
which vveie the natural and neccssai) result of the sjslliii m which 
they had been brought up, and those whi( h mioht justly be looked 
upon as the result of individual depiavitj In any case, he had a 
less enthusiastic belief m the possibility of a satisfictoij reoiganisa 
tion of the countij undei native rule It is all the moie to his ciedii 
thercfoie, that he thievv himself into his work as thouja he did 
thoioughly believe in it AMiat would have been a delicate and 
difficult operation enough in Ilemj s hands was, necessaiib, even 
more so in his , tor he was only ‘acting’ foi his brother, and vvfs 
bound in honoui to caiiy out that biothei s gcneial views, even vvheie 
they most differed from his own Simla, moreover, was not so remote 
but that Plenry, on the sticiudiof the information regularly supplied 
to him by his deputy, could have a voice m eveiy impoitant mallei 
at Lahore as it tinned up ; and, conscious of the gcneial difference 
of view between himself and his b other, he was, perhaps, more ready 
to detect opposition vvheie none was either intended or existed lire 
disadvantages inherent in a system of divided responsibility weie 
thus intensified , for PIcn.y was neai enough to ciiticise or oveiiule, 
not near enough to give present help in matters of immediate difti 
culty 

riom Au^l 31 , to December 1846 I have been able — and it is only 
at this period of his life that it is possible to do so — to follow John 
Lawrence’s doings m three different sets of letters , one letter of each 
set written almost daily The first set consists of official letters, 
written with much care and detail to the Goveinmcnt of India , the 
second, of demi ofhcial letters to his friend Sii ricdeiiek Curiie , the 
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, third aie piivalc, and were dashed off hastily, with little regard to 

I style or even grammar, to his brother Henry. The more important 
events which arc coming on prevent my giving more than a few ex- 
tracts from these, and I take them, by preference, from the private 
letters, since they are the only set of the kind which hav e come into 
my hands. Here are poitions of three of them, written, from Lahore, 
as will be observed, on three successive days, almost immediately 
after he had taken charge there. They are the result of first im- 
pressions onl)’, but they have the freshness peculiar to first impres- 
sions, and, taken together, they give a fair picture of the selfish and 
intriguing Siidars, who, if they hated the English much, hated each 
other more j of the profligate Maharani and her vizier, Lai Sing ; of 
the efforts made by the acting Resident to obtain for the troops their 
arrears of pay, to bung the finances into a satisfactoiy condition, to 
infuse some little public spiiit into the Government, and so to give 
the country a chance of standing by itself when the time came for 
our troops to leave. I will only add that no mere selection can give 
any adequate idea of the energy and the ability, the tact and the 
temper, the loyaltj to his brother, and the absolute unselfishness with 
which a study of the three sets of letters, as a whole, would show 
John Lawrence to have thrown himself into his uncongenial and 
unenviable task : — 


Lahore . August 26, 1S46. 

My dear Hal, — I have little time to write you long yarns of affairs 
here ; the work keeps me busy all day, and the heat is so excessive that 
^ I feel I have as much to do as I can well get through. Matters are very 
quiet. The discipline and order among the troops is greater than any- 
thing of the kind that I recollect, and the town is cleaner and healthier 
than perhaps any city m India. We iide out daily, but haidly meet any 
of the disbanded soldiery ; indeed, I hear they are all quiet at home. 
I cannot see why Raja Lai Sing should not be able to cany on the 
government when the aimy leaves ; should he fail, it must be his own 
fault. I do not think that he would find much difficulty in conciliating 
the Sirdars if he would only set about it honestly. He promises every- 
thing, but, I fear, is not anxious to do what Government wishes, not so 
much from any w ish to oppose Lord Hardmge, as because he really thinks 
his only chance of maintaining himself is the policy he has hitherto 
pursued to the chiefs. He is despised for his connection w ith the Rani, 
and haled also. But I am not at all sure that his successor, be he who 
he may, would be much more popular He is evidently a good deal 
alarmed at my advent, as well as at my allowing some of the chiefs to 
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visit me This, however, will do him qood , so long as he had, or 
thought he had, all the hearing to himself he was compaiativ el> caieless 
I tolfl him that I was his ical fiiend, and that, though I listened to all, 
I was not readj to believe all I hcaid , and that, moreovci, if what I did 
learn was unsatisfactory, I should not conceal it from him The Maha- 
ram is very well , she is said to divide hci favours between the Raja and 
two of the servants of the palace, and to be v erj charitable to the fakirs, 
probably by way of making up for such peccr oes 


I ahoiL Auj,iiat 27 

dear Hal, — Things aie in s/afit guo heie The Duibai aie in 
some little tribul ition, consulting togethei piivately The conduct of the 
Raja IS said to have impioved latclj, especiallj since 1 aimed, but the 
chiefs give him little ciedit, sajing it is only owing to us that he thus acts 
Some people saj that he will not be soriy when the aimj leaves, as his 
authority will then be more complete, and he can then act as he pleases 
No doubt at times he feels our inteifeieiice iiksome, but, on the whole, 

I feel certain that he dieads oui depaituie, and so does the Ram I had 
a long conveisation with a very clever fellow, a follow ei of Runjoie Sing, 
whom I knew in the Jullundui Doab as j osscssing the full confidence of 
that chief He sajs that all the chiefs aie against the vi/iei, Lai Sing, 
but that, so long as we are heie, the) will do nothing, and, indeed, pei- 
haps not when we go, for that both the) and the aim) aie afiaid of 
anothei vvai, but that the) hate Lai Sing I asked him what the) wished, 
and why they did not come to see me and state their giievanccs, to whicn 
he leplied that, if they did so, directly the aimy left, Lai Sing would be 
revenged on tlieni I asked him what would satisfy the chiefs, and, if 
left to themselves, what they would piopce he said that, until the 
Hahaiaja was old enough to act foi him c't the chiefs would wish an 
officer to be stationed here to medi «• between them and the vi/ier , that 
the vizier should not be allowed to coiiKi jagheers at his pleasuie and 
disgrace the old chiefs , and that, on public matters, they should be con- 
sulted, and that he should net possess the whole povvei He said that 
the Sikhs, as a nation, would "ot submit to Lai Sing, and that it was only 
from fear of us that the people behaved vv ell 

August aB 

My deal Hal, — I am glad you are not to die, though I did not know 
1 had told an) one you vvould do so Matters are quiet enough here 
Every day I see more and more of the bittei feeling of the Siidais against 
Lai Sing He takes gieat precautions, and never moves without a strong 
guard, and is armed himself This morning he was vv ith us at the Shah 
mar Gardens, and I observed a double barrelled pistol m his belt, loaded 
and capped Neveitheless, I think he will be assassimted some da), 
and, perhaps, this vvould be the best thing that could happen for the 
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Punjab, for the chiefs would then either set up Sirdar Lena Sing or 
Chutter Sing \ whereas Lai Sing could only be set aside by our strong 
arm, and, if allowed to live in the Punjab, would be the centre of dishffec- 
tion, and the Rani would not give him up. They had a slight row the 
other day, but she said she would follow him over the woild, and give up 
everything for him. He is a sad liar, and yet has ability ; and, if he 
could only be persuaded to act fafrly, might weather the storm. I 
observed to-day that he paid gieat attention to General Ram Sing, who 
has the character of being a man of ability and action. A few such 
soldiers of the Sikhs round him would make a great diflFeience in his 
position. But think well over what I said jesterday about limiting the 
vizier's power He will not stand without it 

I like Sir John Littler much ; he keeps up excellent good discipline, 
and is a fine fellow I don’t think I e\erknew the sepoys so well behaved. 
We should have little difficulty in the et ent of a war hereafter. The 
opinion of us as rulers is gieatly changed. The only evil is that when we 
get a country things go smoothly, for the people see the benefit of the 
change, and are satisfied. But as they die off, or forget the olden days 
of trouble and misiule, they feel slight twitches fiom our shoe pinching, 
and get discontented. The Jullundur is going on beautifully Gust and 

Lake will, I think, turn out good officers, will ne\er be worth his 

salt. He IS too old to leain Take care of the wee wife. 

A few days later, moved by the ever-mcreasing difficulties which 
he saw in thd way of our leaving the country entirely to itself, but still 
most anxious to avoid annexation, John Lawrence came gradually 
round to the idea of our managing the country for the young Maha- 
raja till he came of age. 

September 8. 

I am convinced that matters cannot be carried on if we leave the 
country. The only plan which is both just and politic, so far as I can see 
my way, is that we put the country in Chancery — that is, manage it until 
the boy Maharaja arrive at yeais of disciction. This would be agreeable, 
I believe, to the chiefs. 

The freedom tvith which, in other letters, he describes the rascality 
which was going on around him, and expresses his opinion of it, seems- 
to have given some offence to his brother, and, possibly, also in higher 
quarters still, and he thus defends himself : — 

September X 3 . 

My dear Hal, — Edwardes starts to-night, and will be at Jummoo on 
the 15th. I hope Lurasden will be back in a couple of days, for the mis- 
cellaneous w'ork of the town is full as much as one man can do. I have 
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■\\iitten to day a shoit letter to Oo\ einmcnt I h'^^ c 41 : cn as fcv on mens 
as possible Hov e*ci, manj of the facts aic litcialh opinions, and that, 
too, the opinions of others I hare been lookincf o\ei inr Iclteis, and do 
not see any gi eater \arietj in mr opinions than a man should be allowed 
in politics If no margin is allowed, one would hare a difficult lob I 
said I thought that the Raias gien* difficulty was the chiefs, and that if 
he could manage them he might ‘co So I think now but he has not 
done this, and, what is woise his not done what he might in othci 
lesppcts I feel conrinced now tha* he will fill but his fiiluie w P aiise 
fiom his own deficiencies, and not from ertciioi influences 11 c is, m 
some lespects, anxious to do well but takes the w long coiiise, and nstcad 
of meeting adrice with argument smiplj tells lies Like an OsliicIi, he 
thinks, if his head is hidden, all the rest of his bod> is coreied so he 
thinks that, if w c don t ki ow r ha» he does, all will go w ell I suppoie 
this Kashmeie allair will altei the polic) of 0111 Gorcinment tow aids the 
Punjab I am getting reij fui ictuins of the icienue to da> 1 hare 
got about trventv lacs In a week nioie I shall har e them all 

Should we find it neccssan to take the countir, the plan vi 1 be to 
make a sepaiate ariaiigement with Dew an Alooliai, ind allow 1 m to 
continue Dew an indei us lie pars the Sikhs twentj one lacs and I eeps 
up a large aimj Vi e can get no returns in detail ioi that count! r , for 
none hare erei been rendeied It is said to jield him fou> lacs at least 
As he would iio longer require the same arnr>. Ire could aftord to piy us 
thirty lacs rvithoiit difficult) He had agieed, I undeistand to j,ire 
twenty-six when Jowahir Sing was killed An aiiangcmcnt of this kind 
rvould, I think, simplify matteis if we take the Punjab I am not adro- 
cating that policy, but the conti ary I am only thinking how we rould 
manage if rre do I am «till h-ird at work, ncrer moriiig off mr chan for 
ten houis a day I leally do not know rvhat would become of tlii= J ntiy 
if they had '^ot me to look iffer it 

With what fiankness and ability John Lawn nee laid his news on 
these and similar subjects befoie Government, and what a statesman 
like grasp he showed even then of questions, which one dar would 
become burning questions, ana which he rrould, himself, hare the 
chief responsibility of deciding, an extract fiom a long and elaborate 
despatch, dated September ii, will indicate : — 

Feeling conrinced that such must be the lesiilt of Goreinnient e ihei 
withdrarvmg the army or maintaining it at Lahoie under the piesent 
system, it is peihaps stepping beyond the line of my duty to suggest a 
remedy. At the iisk of such being the opinion, I rrould lecommend for 
the consideration of the Right Honourable the Goreinoi Geneial, the 
expediency of Govcinment undertaking the management of the country 
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in ti ust foi Ihe j oung Mahai aja until he ani\ es at manhood It m ill not, 
I ventuie to say, be politic, it will not be just, that we leate it to fall into 
anaichy It will not, I conceive, be e\ei. ually popular with the Sikhs, 
who aie stiongly national, that we take the countiy ouisehcs Those 
who would feel the advantages of our rule, who estimate the blessings of 
security to life and piopeitj, of peifect tolciation to religion, of our en- 
couragement of tiade and agiicultuie, W'ould, no doubt, lejoice , but there 
are manypoweiful classes who cannot fail to be mimical to oui rule 
Such ai c the chiefs and gieat holdeis of lentfiee linds, the pi rests of 
both persuasions, Hindu and Mohammedan, and, m paiticular, all people 
who live by seivice. To them oui sjstem affbids not the means of liveli- 
hood, 01, if It does, It IS not m the way they ha\e lived 

Oui veiy existence, m my judgment, depends on oui giadually 1 educ- 
ing the powei and consequence of the chiefs of a countiy and, even when 
we giant them then jagheeis foi life, we cuitail then powei, by obliging 
to submit to lilies and systems those who have never hitheito lecognised 
any law but then own will and picasiiie Ijndei the native sj’stem, ajag- 
heei dar IS a little sov ci cign vv itli the pow ei s of life and death He collects 
the revenues, levies customs, holds couits of justice — m shoit, he is the 
baion of olden time So long as he keeps well with the couit, 01 has 
powei to icsibt It, he is iiiesponsible to man But all this changes under 
OUI lule He can only collect his levenuc accoiding to Kw , he is pio- 
hibited fiom seizing his people’s cattle 01 their childien, and he is 
airaigned and punished foi acts which, but a shoit time befoie, he com- 
mitted with impunity Can he be othciwise than dissatisfied with our 
rule? In the same w'ay the soldier longs foi native lule He is not fit 
or inclined foi our service. His tiade is gone, he is too old 01 lazy to 
learn a new one Ciovvds of megulai hoisc and footmen aie thiovvn out 
of employment and swell the numbci of the discontented Even the men 
of the pen complain The In ge foi tunes vv Inch they accumulated under the 
native system aie not to be had undei ouis The collector of a district, 
the clerk of an office of account, who, undei us, vv ill, by steady conduct 
and haid work, use fiom twenty to two hundied rupees a month, will, in 
the Punjab, if he is a clever fellow, accumulate lacs. Imamuddm, now 
the lebel Governor of Kashmeie, whose father began with nothing, has 
in the course of ten yeais accumulated a Cl 01 e of iiipees . . . Even those 
who benefit most under our rule aie seldom satisfied They forget the 
evils of days which have gone by, and only feel the petty annoyances of 
those now passing. Merchants and bankcis who, undei our lule, make 
rapid foi tunes and may be said to live and flourish untaxed, aie often loud 
in their complaints on the most timal and even unreasonable subjects. 
I mention this, lest we may be led away by the feeling which certainly, 
so far as I can judge, geneially exists among most classes m the Punjab 
jn favoui of our assuming the soveieignty of the countiy. 
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Day by day, John Ijawicnce wa-i in the habit of lecenm^ visits 
from the leading biidars — each one of them at deadly feud with the 
Regent and with most of his biothci Sirdais, and each having selfish 
views of his own to serve, and from these mteiviews, using the 
powers of discernment which long intercom se with the natives in the 
Delhi district had given him, he managed to pick up a complttc 
knowledge of all the twists and turns of tlie toituous pohc\ of the 
Lahore Government, and of all the conflicting inteiests which weie 
represented in the Durbar. He met duplieitj , not b> countei duplicitj , 
but, as he invariably did, by the most absolute stiaightfoiwardness 
and then, as ever 111 our dealings with the natives of India, it has been 
straightfoiwaidness, and not duphat) , statesmanship and not diplo 
mac), which, wherever it has been emplojed, has turned out to be the 
best policy in the end 

JohnLawrcncc sletteis to Government contain a galkr) of poitiaits 
drawn from the life, of every leading cliicf at Lahoic , and space 
alone forbids m\ reproducing them hcie AA hen Lai Sing, who was 
the chief actoi in all the comt amouis, and scandals, and intrigues, 
came to see John Lawience, he found, to his extienic suipiise, that 
his host knew as much about them as he did himself It w as the stou 
ofBenhadadand Lhsha over again ‘Thepiophetthat isin JsJaeJ,’said 
the seivants of the puzzled King of S)'ria to their mastci, ‘ tolleth the 
King of Isiael the vvoids that thou speakest in thy bedchambei ’ In 
vain did the Regent question his seivants as to the means by which 
John Lawience knew eveij thing that was going on Jan Lanns suh 
janta (knew s ev ei} thing) had been the spontaneous exclamation of 
the native of Paniput twelve jeais befoie, and Jan Laf<.m sub janta 
was the only explanation that could be offeied now to then bewildeied 
master b) the servants of the palace at Lahore. 

A few short quotations from his Ictteis will illiistiate what I have 
said as to his knowledge of all that was going on inside the palace and 
outside of It The Mahaiani had frequent quarrels and fiequent 
reconciliations with Lai Sing, her lover. ‘ In a transport of rage,’ at 
some fancied neglect of his, 

she seized a jug of water and sent it at his head Old Mungala, healing 
the row, and not knowing what it might pioceed fiom, gave the alaim, 
and when the ladies of the household rushed in, they saw the Raja escap- 
ing across the teiiace with his bioken head He was voiy melancholy 
that day, and could cat no food ; they have, howevei, since m idc it all 
up. . . . Yestciday an Afghan stabbed a worn in of the town in sonic dis- 
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pute, then a tailoi who seized him, and then wounded himself He is 
dead, the othei two aie not e\poctedto live . . . The Raja is moie at 
home at such mtiigues than othei matteis of public weal No one in the 
Punjab will suppoit him but the Mahaiani, and she, against hei better 
judgment. He tubbed hei all o\ei with lose water, so the ‘Court 
Ciicular’ tells me, on the day of the Dussehia People have an idea 
heie that the Raja is oui cicatuie 1 hate lepeatedly told them the \ery 
woids you use m yoiii lettei— namelj, that we appointed him because the 
Ram selected him I believe the Raja is more afiaid of me than anyone, 
and yet I feel I can do little . . I attended Bhai Ram Sing s funeral 
>esteiday, accompanjing the body to the place of ciemation People say 
he has left fifty lacs of lupees, a laige poition of which was com eyed to 
Benaies pievious to hostilities bieaking out It is usual on these occa- 
sions to wiap the body in Kashraeie shawls, which aic burnt with it 
None of his wives 01 hens would pioduce the necessaiy numbei, though 
it is said the Bhai has left many hundi ed , at last the Raja ga\ e tin ee, 
Dewan Mooliaj one, and the family thiee old ones So much foi accu- 
mulating wealth at the evpense of one’s honour and honesty, that a man’s 
gieedy heirs may deny a tiifle at the funeial ' . . The day Mooli aj took 
his leave piivately,he peisonallyieueited the offei which he made thiough 
his vakil I told him that Sahibs nevei took biibes 01 piesents This 
appealed to suipiise him , and he asked me lather pointedly if none of 
us did so I said, ‘ Not one in a hundied, and that one is not worth 
biibing , foi, depend on it, he has neithei influence noi chaiactei ’ He 
seemed puzzled a good deal, and told me that he had, hitherto, had little 
to do with us, and that foi the futuie he was our fast fiicnd, and ready to 
do our bidding. 


The geneial conclusion aimed at by John Lawicnce, as the 
^ result of his daily interviews and of his acute obseivation, was not 
comphmentaiy or leassuiing, but it was tiue. ‘ Theie is not, m my 
judgment, the slightest tiust to be placed in any peison or any party 
here. Theie is an utter want of tiuth and honour in all , eveiy man 
is ready to plot, to intiigue, to cabal against his neighboui — theie is 
no oath and no bond which they will not take, and take m older to 
be the better able to deceive ’ 

While there were these cluonic and evei -increasing causes for 
dissatisfaction in the Punjab proper, the iniquitous aiiangement by 
which Kashmeie and its ill fated inhabitants weie to be transferred 
without their consent, as though they were so many logs of wood, to 
Golab Sing, a Dogra Rajpoot, who had nothing m common with 
them, was not running smoothly, and, at one time, threatened to 
involve us in seiious military opeiations There was a feud of long 
voi I. o 
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standing between Imamuddin, the existing ruler of Kashmere undi.r 
the Lahore Durbar, and Golab Sing, whom we had ijraetically bound 
ourselves to put in his place. Willing to give up so lucratne a post 
to no one, least of all to his private foe, and secretly encouraged, as 
we discos ercd shortly afterwards, by Lai Sing, who had been a party 
to the arrangement, Imamuddin refused to obey the ordeis of tlie 
Durbar, picked a quarrel with one of the chief officers i\ho had be‘i,n 
deputed to take over the countr)’, killed him, and drove off his 
troops. 

Incensed at the breach of the treaty, and fearing i\ hereunto these 
things might grow, Lord Hardinge, through the medium of John 
Lawrence, called peremptorily on the Durbar to fulfil its obligations 
and drive out Imamuddin. The Durbar, at first, affected to dis- 
believe the story. They made excuses, and procrastinated as best 
they could. l!ut John Lawrence was firm, and compelled them to 
do what was naturally so distasteful to them ‘Tej bing, he saj-, 

‘ has been loth to march. I believe he is an arrant coward, and. but 
for us, would not move an inch. I went and comforted him. telling 
him he would gam a great name and our favour ^Yith very little 
trouble.’ 

.\t last, seven thousand Sikhs were collected together and crossed 
the Ravi under John’s oivn eye. 

I saw the last corps crossing early this morning (October 2',. The 
Sikhs put their men over a nver with greater facility than ours do The 
men went readily enough, but I had to drive the Sirdars regularl) out of 
the cit_v. The men behaved exceedingly well. I h.vd not the slightest 
tioubie with them. The Sirdars behaved equally ill ■ a more wretched 
c'^t of fi,!Iows I never saw Runjore Sing and one or two others have not 
yev -.larted; they are looking out for good omens, and I send a sowar 
twice a day to inquire whether they are propitious 

But the sight of military movements roused, as always, John’s 
military instincts. The old ambition, repressed by his sister and by 
the force of circumstances, was still strong w ithm him, and he threw 
out a feeler on the subject to his friend Cunic : — 

October 3. 

If Government wish it, I should be delighted to go up to .Senlkolc 01 
with Tej Sing I should like nothing better. I wish I had the com 
mand ; I would soon settle our fiiend the Sheikh. Hut Lend Ilaidingt 
may think that soldiering is not my business, and perhaps I cannot d( 
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better than stay hcie and keep the Duibar in ordei. Nothing will be 
done by them without oui consliaimng them to do it 

Mcamthile John Lawrence was icluctantly coming to the con- 
viction that the Sheikh Imamuddm was, all the time, acting under 
secret instructions from Lahoie , and if so, Lai Sing would, of 
course, do his best to thwnt the expedition and even leverse its 
object So It was aiianged that Heniy Lawience should return 
from Simla, and, accompanjing the Sikh army with a small force of 
his own, should endeavoui to keep it up to the mark Herbert 
Edwardes was to do the same with Golab Sing, who, as it seemed, 
was anxious to meet with opposition that he might have the better 
excuse for plundcimg his new subjects. We had, indeed, little 
reason to be pioud of oui nominee ‘Well known as he is, both in 
Jullundui and Lahoie,’ sajs Tolin Lawienre, ‘nobody has ever jet 
been hcaid to saj a woid in his favoui ’ — ‘He is the woist native 
I have cvei come m contact with,’ sajs Heibert Edvvaides, who was 
closeted with him dailj, ‘a bad king, a misei, and a liar’ — ‘He is 
avaricious and cruel bj natuic,’ sajs a third witness — who had the 
best oppoitunities of judging — ‘dchbciately committing the most 
hoiiible atrocities foi the puipose of investing his name with a hoiror 
which shall keep down all thoughts of resistance to his povvei ’ 
Such was the man whom, as ill luck would have it, it was oui busi 
ness now to place by means of Sikh arms, against the wishes of the 
Sikhs, and, a foitioii, against the wishes of his hapless subjef ts that 
vvere to be, on the tin one of the loveliest country in the vvoild And 
poor Heni) Lawience, who, fiom the most chivalious but mistaken 
of motives, had been led into advocating the aiiangemcnt, often 
found himsdf veiy hard put to it to defend ‘ his fiiend Golab, as 
John humoiously calls him, fiom the candid criticisms of his best 
friends, and fiom the scruples of his own conscience It was an 
unpalatable business enough, and the only consolation was that the 
Sheikh whom he was to displace was little better ‘ambition, pride, 
cruelty, and intiiguc, stiangelj mixed up with indolence, effeminacy, 
voluptuousness, and timidity ’ — these vvere the chief chaiacteristics, 
as drawn by one who knew him well, of Imamuddm Iheie was 
little indeed to choose between them ‘If Golab Sing flajed a chief 
alive,’ sajs John Lawrence, ‘Imamuddm boiled a Pundit to death : 
they are certainlv a j air of amiables ’ 

The expedition, when it was once fairly launched under Henry 
Lawicnce’s guidance, went well enough He knew that there was 
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lieachery lampantr behind him at 1 ahoie, and that it iias lurking 
among the tioopb iiho accompanied him But a whisper in the ear 
o£,Lal Sing’s \akil, that, if aught happened to Iiim, his biotlici John, 
whose foice of chaiacter Lai knew too well, would immediately 
occupy the foit, put Lai Sing himself into confinement, and sei/e the 
person of the young Maharaja, iemo\ed all danger from that quaiter 
Henry Lawrence’s own force of will and eneigy did the lest Ima 
niuddin surrendeied at the \eiy moment when the Sikh tioops who 
had been sent against him were debating whethei they should not go 
o\ei to his side, and all paities returned amicably to I ahoie, where 
the Sheikh, who had not piesentcd any balance sheet foi yeais, was 
to give an account of his stewardship, to pay up and disband his 
tioops, and to justify his hostile acts A\illing to act on I al Sings 
instructions while it suited his own puiposes to do so, Imamuddm 
had no intention of suffeiing foi him in silence, and on the way down 
to Lahoie he produced the secict oideis on which he had, all along, 
been acting 

The leal offender, the Rc-,ent Lai Sing, was now, on December 
s, brought to trial befoie his own ministeis and the leading Sirdais, 
in the presence of five British Commissioneis — Sii hiedenck Cuiiic, 
Sir John Littler, Colonel Goldie, and the two Lawieiices It was 
a great state tiial, striking enough in its antecedents, its suiioundings, 
and its results 1 he production in court of the paj ers signed by 
Lai Sing himself, his lame denials, his eondcmnation by his own 
ministers, his solemn deposition, the outbuist of giief on the pait of 
the Mahaiani when she leained that she was to pait for evei not only 
with her iizier but her lovei, the dcpaituie of Lai Sing as a piisoner 
from the tent which he had cnteied as a jiiince, and his lemoval, 
without a drop of bloodshed 01 a symptom of a not, fiom the Sikh 
'apital to the Biitish fiontier station of hciozcpoic, — these were 
some of the sensational .ncidcnts in the tiial 

But the consequences were even moie remaikablc For the 
council of eight Siidars who assumed the government in I al Sings 
place, when they found that wewere deteimmed to leave thecountiy, 
unless our control was to be complete — in other woids, unless the 
whole administration of the Punjab was submitted to the supcivision 
of the British Resident, who was to act through the Durbar and 
when the young Maharaja came of age was to restoie to it its absolute 
independence — the whole body of Siidars and ‘pillais of the state,’ 
fifty-one in number, came, and, without one dissentient voice, 
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implored us to remain on our own terms And thus, by the treaty 
of Byrowal, m accordance with the wishes of the chiefs themselves, 
and the assent, however grudgingly given, of the Queen-mother, 
Henry Lawrence found himself installed for eight years the supreme 
ruler of the Punjab. 

The new ariangement gave him something like fiee scope for his 
energy and philanthropy. Hitherto, he had been bound hand and 
foot, and could only offer advice to those who had stopped their ears, 
or could do so, if the advice given was unpleasant Henceforward, 
he was invested by treaty ‘ with an unlimited authority ’ m every de- 
partment of the state, and he, foithwith, drew around him a band of 
assistants who were united to him by bonds of personal attachment 
and sympathy, the like to which has never been seen in India. The 
names of George Lawrence, Herbert Edwnrdes John Nicholson, 
Edward Lake, James Abbott, Aithur Cocks, Lewin Bowring, Harry 
Lumsden, Rcjnell Ta>lor, George Macgicgor, Richard Pollock, and 
John Becher, have, every one of them, become more or less historical, 
and most of them will occur repeatedly m the course of this bio- 
graphy They worked now with a will, under Heniy Lawrence, to 
remedy the woist abuses of the Sikh administration, in the generous 
hope that the last e.xtiemity of annexation might be avoided. They 
worked with equal devotion when that annexation had become an 
accomplished fact, and when their beloved chief had become the 
head of the Punjab Boaid of Administialion. When the Board was 
broken up, recruited by a goodly numbei of men who w'ere almost as 
much attracted by the widely different gifts of the younger, as they 
themselves had been by those of the elder brother, they worked on, 
with undiminished zeal, under John Ij,wience, as Chief Commissioner. 
When the mutiny broke out they were still to stand shoulder to 
shoulder — if such a phiase may be used of men who were hundreds 
of miles apart, and who rarely looked upon a white face — were to 
carry on the administration of the province as if it were in a time of 
profound peace, and to furnish the means of crushing the danger far 
beyond its limits. And, once more, they have ruled since then, in one 
shape or another, m the most widely scattered posts and with the 
most signal success, nearly the whole of India. 

The treaty of Byrowal, which gave Henry Lawience so splendid 
a position, enabled his brother John to return at length to his proper 
charge in the Jullundur Hoab. Moved by affection for his brother, 
and by his public spirit, he had, for nine long months, cut himself off 
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from his wife and famih, and, duiing five of them —from August to 
December — had tin ov\n himself ungrudgingl) into the vvoik at Lahon. 
A domestic event of much inteiest had occuried during Ins absence, 
in the birth, at Simla, on Octobei r. 1846, of his eldest son John 
His enforced absence fiom his wife at such a time was a great tiial to 
him, and, apart fiom this, he had been chafing under the restiaints 
and the hopelessness of the task imposed upon him , all the moic so, 
because he was conscious that his assistants at Jullundui, being new 
to their work, could not. with all their zeal, be etiual to duties which 
would have ta\cd the abilities of the most evperienced heads in the 
North-A\ est 

Lahore is not a satisfactory place (he had written to Cuiiie as fai bitk 
as Xovembei 4), I shall not be soii> when I am allowed to leaie it 
Piay let me know if I may return to the Jullundui when the Sheikh is 
well in hand, and my brothci comes back I am leady to do wlnt 
Government wants, but, peisonally, I picfei my woik theie It is a new 
country, and my assistants need looking after , and I want to put m> 
stamp on it, that m after times people may look back and recall iii> 
Raj with satisfaction. No portion of oui Empire pi onuses bettei than it 
does. 

It was a bold wish, or lathei a piophccv one of those pregnant 
Ijiophecies which, when uttered by such a min tend to bung about 
their own fulfilment It was fulfilled not m the Tullundui Doab 
alone, where, within two jeais of the time when the words weie 
written, John I awicnce found that while wai w.as laging m all other 
parts of the Punjab, he was able to preseive almost unbiokeii jicace, 
nor, again, in the wider field of the Punjab alone wheic his name 
IS St d the name which stands absolutch by itself as a iiibng power 
among the natives, — but, in its roeasuie also ovei the whole of India. 
Almost as I write these woids (Mav 21 iSSo) I see, quoted m the 
‘Times,’ the letteis of several Indian Rajas, who, though they weie 
u’-''ornecred with any of the provinces diiectlv lulcd b\ him, send 
their contiibutions to the ‘Lawicnce Memoiial fund,’ accompanied 
by glowing tributes to his woith One of them — the Raja Sheoiaj 
Sing of Kashipore — uses these inemoiable words ‘'\\ e have Icaincd 
with deep regret the lamentable death of I oid Lavvicncc, the ablest 
and wisest of the lulcis India ever had His impartial justice and 
wise administration are so deeply impressed on our hearts that thev 
can scarcely be effaced It must be our dutv, theiefoie, to pav our 
tribute of honoui to the incmoiy of so eminent a statesmen, wlio 
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lostorcd pcice to our countij and happiness to its people m one of 
Its most ciitical moments, and stiengtnened the ties of the union of 
England t\ith India by the display of unpaiallclcd ^Msdom, foresight, 
justice, and coinage’ Alas evci the wish of a young man that he 
might ‘put his stamp on the countiy,’ and that ‘the natncs might m 
aftei times look back upon Ins Raj with satisfaction ’ more abundantly, 
more tiiumphanth , realised ? 

AA^hen John Lawicnce got back to Julliindur he found the settle- 
ment of the lesenue actively piogiessing under the stipeiiision ot 
George Chiistian, a 3 oung man on whom he had cast a covetous eye 
at Lahoie as one capable of gieat things Ihe fiist notice of him I 
find in the papeis befoie me is at the time when Imamuddm had just 
suiiendeicd and was returning amicably with us — too amicably, as 
Chiistian thought — to Lahoie, and is highly chaiacteiistic of the writer. 
‘Chiistian,’ says John I awience, ‘is going about asking, ‘‘ Is no one 
to be hanged^ ’ and seems melancholy that echo answcis, “No one’” 
And the adviec lohn I awienee gives him before enteimg on his 
settlement woik is even moie chai leteiislic ‘ I e\peet to be in Jul- 
lundur by Decemliei at the latest, but should I not, mind you assess 
low , if you dont I shill be your enemy foi life , and indeed, what 
IS woise, you will be your own let nothing tempt you to assess 
high’ Gcoigc llaines, anothei veiy able othcei, whose Rcpoit on 
Kangia I have alieady quoted, was apjiointed, at the same time, to 
the icveiiue settlement in that district, while Gust and lake and 
Hcicules Scott weie lapidly losing the only lepioaeh which could 
faiily be levelled at them — the only lepioaeh which is suie always to 
mend itself — that of y outh and inevpciience 

But John 1 awienee now found himself face to face with the great 
difficultv which was to meet him again in the Punjab — the tieaiment 
of the feudatoncs of the dispossessed government AA'hat was the 
question, and how did he deal with it^ It will be well to make the 
case as cleai as possible at once, and to put it, as neaily as may be, 
in John Lawieiiee s own woids 

Most ot the land in the Jullundiu Doab, as 111 othci parts of the 
Punjab, was IilM by jjj,hccidais, 01 feiidatoiies, of the Sikh con- 
queiois who had ousted the Mogul Ihe whole tenitoiy had been 
ceded by the tieaty of Umntsur to the Biitish Government, and it 
was within out ii-,ht as conqueiois, due regard being had to justice 
and policy, to deal with it as we thought best It was, of course, 
iiteessaiy tliat the piovince should pay the cost of its occupation and 
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management, and the question now m as how this end could be bcit 
seemed. It i\as unpoasible to inacase the land ta\, the gieat souice 
of revenue in India, foi its mcidcnte was aheadj too heavj for the 
scanty means of the masses. In fact, v\e had ahead) laigcl) itducLil 
It. There seemed theiefoie to be onl) one com sc open to us, and 
that was to leduce the holdings of the feudatories iloat of them 
had held then fiefs on condition of niililaiy 01 gencial, 01 sometimes 
of leligious, sen ice. All need for such aiiangcincnts had now aoiv 
b), and John Lawience used to rcpl) with somewhat biusque fi"nl 
ness to petitions which pleaded foi the ictention of then pm ilexes 
‘ We want ncithei )our soldicis noi voui piaveis, and cannot afioid 
to pay30u foi them ’ Accoidingl), all these semces weie eomimited 
into a mone) pa3ment, the fiefs weie piopoitionalel) icdueed and 
the remaindei maintained — the oldei giants in peipetuitv to m ile 
heirs, the moie iccent giants foi the lives of the paities who weie in 
possession 

Some haidship was, undoubtcdl), mflictcd and some ill fcclino 
geneiatcd by these mcasuits, and it is much to be legietted that it 
was so. But It IS equally certain that thcie was nothing cssentitlly 
unjust in them, still less an) thing unjust accoidmg to native idea- 
No native dynast) evei succeeded anothci without making slioit woik 
of Its predecessor’s giants Above all, it is clcai that the change wn 
absolutely necessai) 111 the mteicst of the masses Ihccounlu — 
and b) the country it must always be lemcmbeied I mean the whol 
bulk of Its population, each one of whom, if you puck him, nnuL 
needs bleed — could not affoid to pay foi two systems of gov eminent 
— one om own, based on 1 egulai establishments and money pay ments 
the othei based on feudal seivicesuppoitcd by laige teiiitoual posn.-- 
siops. All these feudatoiies, although many of them weie actually 
holding fiefs on our side of the Sutlej and weie under om protection, 
had joined the Sikh aiiny when it invaded om tciiitoiy m quest of 
new acquisitions. If it was fan to depute the Punjab Govemment 
of a laigc tiaet of countiy, for having invaded Butish teiutoiy, it was 
equally fan that its feudatories should beai then shaie of the con- 
sequences. Our mode of dealing with them was ceitamly moie 
liberal than any which they themselves would have meted out to a 
people whom they had conquered. In parfcular, it was much more 
liberal than that with which Runjeet Sing himself had treated the 
chiefs of the Punjab plains whom he had subdued. In any case, 
our measures were justified by success. The gicat feudatoucs sub- 
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mitted, as a bod), to their alteied cucumstances, iMthout opposition, 
and t\ith a good giace, and, what is moie remaikable, though treated 
with less indulgence than the chiefs of the adjoining hills, and though 
urged by them to use against us in the second Sikh wai, with one 
single e\ception, the) all lefused to do so. And this one exception 
only seited to pro\e the lule, for it was that of the Bedi Bikiama 
Sing, the high piiest of the Sikhs and the special pation of female 
infanticide ' 

But as this matter is impoitant, and as the dilTeience of opinion 
upon It between the eldei and the )oun;,ei biothei was ultimatel) to 
become so \ital, John Lawicnce shall put his case in his own words. 
Heie IS a Icttci to Sii Fiedeiick Ciiiiic, dated Octobei 17, 1846, 
which indicates his \icw' 11 a naiiow compass — 

I am anxious foi ) oui opinion on the following point Tlieie aie some 
five bundled villages in the Jullundiii, woith about h\e lacs of lupees, 
which weie conqueicd b) difleient Sikh chiofa seventj 01 eighty yeais 
ago. In some cases, thiee 01 fom, 01 even moie, villages aie held by one 
or two peisons , m othois, theie die fiom hve to that) and foitj shaie- 
holders. I piopose to lecoinmend to Government that the possession in 
all these cases be affiimed mciely foi life, and the shaies lapse to Govern- 
ment on the demise of each occupant M) biothei thinks vve ought to 
maintain them foi evci, subject to a ccitain pajment W hat do )ou say? 
These aie not pin ate pi opci ties, but alienations of the Gov eminent lights. 
They won them b) the stiong hand , they have now foifeited them by the 
samelawb) which thc) held them,namei), that of thesvvoid Why should 
we give up the Government light’ I sec no policy in so doing; politi- 
cally, these people will nevei suppoit us, and to the country they are a 
perfect incubus Why not let them gi iduall) fall in, and let the descen- 
dants of these conquciois letuin to thc plough whence then fatheis 
came? What inci eases the diUicult) 13, that b) the Hindu law of inhcii- 
tance these lands will be divided into infinitesimal poitions giadually, 
and as the occupants aie not piopiietois, they will not become potty yeo- 
men cultiv atiiiq then own lands, but beggailj gentlemen, too pioud to 
woik and unwilling to staive 'kou cannot icmedy this by entailing the 
pioperty on the eldest son, foi, in that case, wheie you please one, you 
put up the backs of ten, besides going against custom and precedent. 
Runjeet Sing was giadually getting iid of all these feudal loids If you 
think that the hens have lights, why not allow them so many yeais’ 
purchase for then lights diiectly the division comes below one village? 

Haid as was John Lawrence’s woik in the Tiaiis-Sutlej States, he 
by no means wished to lessen it ; and, heaiing that it was proposed 
by Government to lessen that of his biothei Commissioner, Colonel 
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Mackeson, in the Cl's Sulkj States, by appointing a sessions judge, 
tsho would take the tnil cases off his hands, he wiotc to Llliot, 
Secretary to Go\ eminent, piotesting vigorously against a piojcct — 
the separation of the civil liom the icvenue vvoik — which he believed 
to be fiaught with seiious consequences to India — 

1 want no such peisonagc as a sessions judge heie I In e not a bit 
too much woik, though 1 have plenty of it I have a gic it objection to 
the civil and levcnue woik being scpaiated A ic^ulti civil couit phvs 
the veiy devil Its couise of pioceduie is ruinous to the tcnuics of the 
counti), for the agiicultuiists cannot fight then etuses 111 that couit 
It IS mining the people 111 the Noith cst Piovinces, and will do the 
same vvheiever it is mtioduced W e aie getting on capitall> heie This, 
I think, will piove the pattern distiict of the Noilh \\ est, and will pay 
Government famouslj if jou do not let oft too many ja,hecis 

In July 1847, John Lawicnce came down to lullundui to hold 
these same sessions and ajapeal courts, and it was while he vvas tn 
gaged in this woik, in a building whuh lav at some distance fiom 
the city and ticasmv, that a ‘cow not oicuned, which must have 
biouqht vividlj back to his mind one ot the most sti iking im idcnts 
of his eailv caicci I he Hindus, who, under bikh lule, liad been 
accustomed to a svstem of stviet piotcction for then saeicd animal, 
came in gieat nuinbcis to the court house m which IIcieuLs Scott, 
the Assistant Cominissionei, was piesidmg, to piotest a^unst the 
orders which had lecenth been issued allowing cows to be slaughteied 
for food Scott lefused lO intcikie, wheieupon some filiceii hunihcd 
of them lushed evcitedlv to the Coinmissionei s court, suiiounded 
the house, and, when John Lawience told them that the oidei wa' 
the Governor Gencials and cou'd not be leseinded, thev bioi e out 
into open violence His scivants vvtie attacked and beaten, fifteen 
mounted sovvais who attempted to disperse them weie pulled of 
f'leii hoiscs, and John Lawieiacc himself, on coming out, vvas pelted 
with stones He otdcicd up a company of scpojs fioni the cm 
treasury, and then soubadar, seeing a dense and excited mob gatheiec 
aiound the house, while the tioopcis were being mauled and the 
lives of the Euiopcans weie in danger, halted his men and gave the 
order to ‘fix bagnets ’’ The sound was too much foi the malcon 
tents They broke and fled, and the danger was over In levenge 
— to make the paiallcl with John Lawrence’s eailiei experience more 
complete — they closed all the shops in the bazaar and suspcndec 
business for some weeks But no further harm came of it, nor wa 
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It necessaiy here for John Lawrence, as he had done on the previous 
occasion, to act the part of pun-cyor-general. 

The time passed away pleasantly enough with John Lawrence, as 
he saw his ^^ork m the Jullundur Doab growing under his hand. 
But, in August, he was obliged to leaie it again and go on the same 
thankless errand to ].ahoie. The strain of the work in the Punjab, 
with the full powers which now belonged to him, had been too much 
for the ever active, yet, long since, overwrought, frame of Henry 
Lawrence. Supported by his able assistants, and stimulated by the 
field for usefulness which the new powers committed to him had 
seemed to open up, he had thrown himself, duiing the last seven 
months, — three of them the hottest m the year — with headlong 
ardour into his woik 'I'o reduce the overgrown army, which before 
the Sutlej campaign had been 85,000 strong, to the modeiate num- 
ber of some 20,000 , to seciiic foi the discharged soldiers their 
arrears of pay and induce them to letuin to peaceful avocations ; to 
subject those who remained to strict discipline and yet, by paying 
them punctually, to make them contented with their lot; to strike 
off the most obno.xious taxes, and modeiate and equalise tliose which 
were retained ; to compel the tax-gatherers of the Khalsa, the ‘official 
locusts ’ of the land, to disgoige their ill-goitcn gains, and to ensure 
that the money paid 111 to them, in future, should reach the public 
treasury; to intiodiire a very simple penal code which should be 
adapted to the want-, and to the intelligenrc of the people, — these 
were some of the objects which Hcniy Lawrence put before himself, 
and which he liad already done something towards securing. In 
order to prepai e the way for this code, he had summoned to Lahore, 
just before liis licallh gave way, fifiv Sikh heads of villages, who, after 
sitting there in solemn conclave for some months, were to reduce 
the unwritten customs and moials of the people to a written law, 
which was at once to reform and peipetuate them.* 

The ‘unlimited authority’ given to Henry Lawrence by treaty, of 
course he had found, m piactice, to be limited enough For it was 
a part of the programme to woik as far as possible through the 
Hurbar, almost every member of whom, as he would have himself 
admitted, was alike v enal and selfish, while the Queen-mother, who 
had, from the first, chafed at the interference of the British, was not 
likely to be more friendly now that they had tom away her lover 
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from her. This ‘ Hindu Messalina,’ as Loid Hardinge and Hcibeit 
Edwardes, justly or unjustlj, call hei, soon indeed consoled heiself 
for the loss of an old fa\ouiite bj finding new ones, and it ^^as not 
long befoie hei slave giil, Mungala, was detected caiijing tieasonable 
messages to Lai Sing and to Mooliaj, the poi\erful and seini inde- 
pendent iiilei of Mojltan. At last, she put the finishing stioke to 
hei iniquities by managing to insult the Resident, the Ministeis, and 
the i\hole Durbai, at once. It had been aiiangcd that a grand 
Duibai should be held at which Tej Sing, the Piesidcnt ot the 
Council, was to be installed as Raja of Sealkote, while sundij decoia 
tions w ere to be bestow ed on other deserving Siidais Ihe astiologei-i 
’/eie duly consulted, the auspicious daj was fixed, and all the chniln 
of the moiibund Khalsa w eie assembled to take pait m the ceiemonial 
But when Tej Sing knelt befoie the j'outhful Mahaiaja to lecene the 
saffron spot on the foichcad which was to dub him a Raja, ‘ the little 
prince pioudly folded his aims in token of lefusal, and flung himself 
back on his vehet chan with a tutoicd obstinacy which was not to 
be shaken ’ * 

Such an insult was too gieat to be put up with ; and Henry Law- 
rence, knowing well that the Mahaiani had been, thioughout, intiitu 
mg against his authoritj , with the full assent and consent of the Duih 11 , 
decreed the separation of the boy King fiom his unsciupulous 
mother. She stoiracd and laicd and sciatched in vain, and was de- 
spatched in a dhoolie to Shikarpoi e, tw enty miles aw aj , w ith no gi eater 
difficulty than Lai Sing had been rcmoied before hei. Heie she 
became the focus of eier fiesh and nioie formidable intiigues, and 
fresh measures of precaution had to be taken against hci About the 
time of the second Sikh wai, she was transferred to Benaies, where, 
having changed her diess with a sempstress, she escaped to Nepal, 
and thence, after many vicissitudes, to England. 

The remov al of the Queen mother from Lahoie was one of the 
last acts of Heniy Lawience as Resident His health failed him, and 
m August he left for Simla, only letuinmg, in Novembei, for a 
passing visit, on his vvay to England One of the most impoitant and, 
very possibly, the happiest chapter of his life was now closed He had 
found at Lahoie full scope foi all his vigour. He had had that vaiietj 
and multiplicity of occupation and mteiests which were as the breath 
of life to him. Of a sanguine temperament, he was buoyed up by the 
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hope of sa\ mg a native state whose history appealed to many of his 
finer sympathies and instincts, and of stemming the tide of annexa- 
tion iihich was, so soon, to swallow up so many of the independent 
piincipalitics of India. He had been compelled to deal with no 
burning questions of state policj, such as were to confiont him when 
he letuined fiom England to a post of still gieater dignity and 
importance, the Piesidency of the Board of Administiation of the 
piovince which, m spite of all his geneious efforts, it had been found 
necessary to annex. Ills woik had been one of pure philanthropy, 
in which It was haidlj possible foi honouiable and intelligent men to 
differ widely He had been suiiounded by a band of assistants, 
‘evciy one of whom was his fnend, and most of whom had been intio- 
duced into the Punjab by him,’ and shaied with him all his \iews and 
sympathies ;Moie than this, he had had the help, wheneiei it was 
leqmied, of his biothei John, a man whose aim was as strong as his 
mind was massixe and methodical, and his spirit willing and self sacii- 
ficing. ‘Each of mj assistants,’ says Ileniy Lawience, ‘was a good 
man The most wcie cxctllcnt olficcis JMy chief help, however, 
was m my bi other John, without whom I must have had difficulty in 
carrying on On thicc dilTcicnt occasions, duiing my temporaiy 
absence, he took chaige foi me . In vaiious ways he was most 
useful, and gave me always such help as only a brothei could ’ 

Ihis IS an acknowledgment as fiank as it is generous, and it is 
well to call pointed attention to it, foi some of the moie thoiough- 
goingpaitisans of Heniy — andnomanevei had the gift of binding his 
follow CIS to him by tics of more enthusiastic loyalty, and so, as it were, 
of forcing them to be thoiough going paitisans, than he — have com- 
plained that J ohn, in his successful administiation of the Punjab, leaped 
the fruits of that which he had had little share in sowing Such was 
certainly, as this letter shows, not the opinion of Heniy Lawrence 
himself 

Compaied with such thoiough-gomg paitisans, it has been said 
with equal wit and tiuth that John was a staunch Henry-ite, and 
Henry a staunch John-ite. Ihe disciples have gone far beyond the 
mastei, as there have been Luthcians who have gone far beyond Luthei, 
and as the Paulitiaiis have gone far beyond and stultified St. Paul. 
In the mattei of time alone, out of the period of some two yeais 
which elapsed between the treaty of Umiitsur 111 March 1S46, and the 
outbreak at Mooltan, m April 1848, it should be lemaikcd that, while 
Heniy was lesidmg at Lahoie for some ten months onlj, Jo.in was 
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residing there and olficiating foi hinifoi not less than fouitecn ; \\hile, 
as regal ds the work which he managed to get through, the letters 
which I ha\e aheady quoted will give sufficient eiidcnce The two 
brothers, it is tiue enough, diffeicd fiom each othei, as men of such 
diffeient tempeiaments aic sme to do, on one 01 two impoitant and 
upon scNeial iniiioi matteis of policy; but the} wcic, in no sense, 
rivals, in no sense, jealous of each othei Neitlici of them cvei tiiea 
to steal a maich upon the othei. Ihey weie faiil} matched in cncigi, 
in abihtv, and m self-devotion ; and those who would dctiact from 
the one in oidei to e\alt the othei, would do what would have been 
equally distasteful to both. 

1 mall}, that we may estimate aiight the happiness of Henr} during 
this, as compaied with the next and better known pciiod in his life, it 
must be lemembcied that he had been woiking, as Resident, undci 
a chiet who was thoroughly congenial to him, a chief as chivalrous, as 
high minded, and as philanthiopic as he w as himself, one w ho w rote to 
him and to whom he wiotc — as a laigc budget of couespondence in 
m\ hands shows — with all the ficedom and affection of a bi other 
IMicn he ictuincd, things wcic to be widel} diffeient Foi Lord 
Dalhousie and he weie to be as antagonistic to each othei .as two great 
and high piincipled men could well be The one was to jai upon 
the othei to an extent which was to be fatal to the peace of mind of 
the nioie sensitive and delicate natuie ^^hat Henr} Lawience 
thought of Loid Ilaidinge has been put oniecoidby Heni} Lawrence 
himself in an elaborate essa\ on his admimstiation, and is pieseived in 
the edition of his collected essays Wh.at Lord Ilaidmgc thought of 
Heniy Lawrence is evident fiom the feeling which was pietty gcneial 
thioughout India, that the Goveinoi Gencial was too much undei his 
influence It was remarked that he had planted a ‘triumvirate of 
Lawrences’ beyond the fiontieis of British Indi.i, and was pretty 
much lulcd by one of them within them. Loid Haidinge pressed 
his fiicnd to accompany him to Engla id, and, while on his way thithei, 
wiote thus, on his behalf, to Sii T hn Hobhousc, the Piesident of the 
Boaid of Control — 

My deal Sii John, — I am an\ious to say a few vvoids to you on a sub- 
ject which you foimerly received with favoui I allude to the distinction 
of K C li foi Colonel Lawience. I have no objects to uige as legards 
mjself, and his claims aie so stiong and so just that, even if I had, I 
should wish his to tike the piceedcnce I should be most happy if, on 
his return to England, he could be lewarded by this made of Ilei 
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Majesty’s fa\oui. Since the war closed, early in 1846, his labouis ha\e 
been incessant and most successful. IIis peisonal eneiRies, his moral 
force of chaiactcr, weie admirably displaced by leading the Sikh forces 
into the Kashmeie passes in the autumn of 1846 — a foice scarcely re- 
coveied from mutiny to then onn goveinment and hostility to us ; and 
he has, since the treaty, as you know, administeied the goiciiiment of 
the Punjab with gieat ability and complete success This is the last act 
of conscientious duty ton aids a most deserving officer , and theie is no 
one of the many officers nliom I hare left behind me m India who has 
such good pietensions to the far our of Goveinment as my good fiiend 
Colonel Larvrence, and thcie is nothing which j-ou can do for me 
rvhich will give me moic pleasuie than to see him honouied as he 
deseivcs. 

This appeal, it need scarcely be added, rvas favouiably listened to, 
and, within a month of his handing in England, Henry Larvrence re- 
ceived, amidst general acclamation, the distinction he had so well 
earned, and rvhich his kind friend Hudlestone had prognosticated for 
him from the very beginning of his Indian career, rvhen he told his 
sister that ‘ all her brotheis rvould be sme to do rvell, but as for Henry, 
he rvould be Sir Hcniy Larvrence before he died.’ 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE SECOND SIKH WAR. 1848. 

The second prolonged residence of John Lawrence, while acting for 
his brother at Lahore, may be dismissed with greater brevity than the 
first ; for the picture which I have endeavoured to diaw of the one 
may, mutaiis mutandis, serve for the other also. The banishment of 
I.al Sing and of the Queen-mother had removed some of the chief 
causes of anxiety. But the more chronic difificulties, the venalitj 
and the selfishness, the intrigues and the empty c.xcheqiier of the 
Sirdars, through whom the Resident was bound to work, i\ere the 
same as ever. They offered a passu e resistance to the, possibly, over- 
active effoits which were made to improve them in European fashion; 
and It was more difficult for a man of John Lawieiicc’s tcinpcianient 
to submit with equanimity to such passive resistance than to anj 
amount of active opposition. He found, no doubt, in the full povveis 
conferred on him by tiealy, a wider field of usefulness than had been 
open to him befoie ; and of these, with the help of his biothcr's 
assistants who traversed the country, making a summaiy assessment 
and endeav ouring to eiadieate the three great social cv ils of suttee, 
female infanticide, and slavery, he availed himself to the full. The 
security with which these young Englishmen lode about, quite alone, 
on their errands of mercy, seems strange enough when we recollect 
the frequent revolutions which had taken place since the death of 
Runject Sing. 

But, notwithstanding these encouragements, theie were circum- 
stances attending John Lawrence’s second residence at I.ahore which 
rendered it even more distasteful to him than his former one. He 
was asked to hold the post, not directly for his brother, as Heniy 
Lawrence had himself desired, but for Frederick Currie, who, at some 
future time not named, was to step in and take it out of his hands. 
Currie had already been jirovided with a seat m Council at Calcutta ; 
he knew little of ihe Punjab, while Lawience knew it well ; the Sirdars 
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themsches, moieovei, who hid, at fiist, been somewhat nettled by 
the home tiuths and blunt diicctncss of John, had now come to 
appieciate the leady humoui, the umcstramed inteicoutse, and the 
kindly heait which accompanied and set them olf ‘The Durbar,’ 
he writes to his biothei, ‘aie vciy melancholy about my going away 
Old Tej Sing asked me if he could not get a year’s lea\e e\en Dena 
Nath does not like the change , and I am sure I can be no favourite 
of his Ycsteida^', while ta'king to me, he said that things would 
nevei go on “A\i‘h jou,” he said, “we can talk and badger 
and dispute, you aie one of oin own, but what can we do with 
Cuiiie Sahib i*”’ Ihat which made the airangement pioposed by 
Lord Hardinge all the more unaccountable was that Cmiie him 
lelf did not like it, and thought that he was coming down merely 
to oblige the Lawiences ’ Iheie was some soreness on both sides , 
but any hngeiing feeling of the kind in the breast of John must have 
been removed by the cordiality of their meeting when, at last, Currie 
arrived, and by the letter wiitten to himby Loid Haidingejust befoie 
he set out foi England — 

Off the Sandheids Jamnrj zo 18(8, 

My deal Lawience — Our pilot leaves m an houi, and this, my last 
lettei fiom the shoies of Bengal, is wiilten to express to j ou the giatifica- 
tion which I feel that you and youi biotheis, Henry and Geoige Law- 
rence, have so gieatly exceeded all the expectations I had foimed oiigin- 
ally of your abilities and judgment I have acknowledged my sense of 
yoiii valuable services befoie I relinquished office, and I liaveiecom 
mended that you should be cmplojed either in Kashmeie this 5 ear, or 
Oudh the next, oi at Lahoie, in the event of Cmiic’s returning to Calcutta 
before your biothei’s health enables him to icsume the gov eminent of the 
Punjab I mention these points, of which your bi other has piobably ap- 
prised you; foi the decisions m the Lahoie aiiangements, appaiently 
adveise to your inteiests, have been made to accomplish moie objects 
than those which meet the eye . Youi biother is, assiuedly, much 
better than he was last yeai in the cold season at Lahoie If anj mihtaiy 
vacancy should occur in the Council, 1 think not meiely that he ought, 
but that he will be the successoi to Littler, and his piesence m London 
will foivvard all these just objects of well meiited ambition He only 
vants health to be at the top of the tiee, and I don’t think theie is any- 
ahmg oigamcally wiong. 

Ever, my dear Lawrence, 

Yours sinceicly, 

Hardinge. 

But I am anticipating. Soon after the arrival of John Lawrence, 


IfrVT T 
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m the previous autumn, at Lahoie, the Council of Sikh chiefs, with 
Its president, the Dew an Dena Nath, at their head, came to him, and 
premising that Lord Hardmge was a ‘ real fathei ’ to the Maharaja 
and to the State generallj, asked him, with tiue filial confidence, to 
lemit the whole sum of money which they had agieed to paj towards 
the evpenses of the British occupation ' The> could give us no 
monej, the) said, for there was none to give. John I awicnce replied 
liluntly that this would not do , that the levenue, ii applied with 
justice and econom), was ample to meet all demands on the State , 
and, going straight to the loot of the matter with the diiectness which 
was characteiistic of him, he wiote to his biothei, pioposing that, 
with a view to waid off financial luin, the kardais, or ta\-gatheicis, 
should be obliged by the Resident to giv e in their accounts punctuall) , 
and, what was moie important still, that, without the Residents 
signature, theie should be no expenditure of money at all 

I know that )0U are anxious to woik through the Council themselves 
as much as possible, and, no doubt, this is a light pimciple if it can be 
done But I much doubt if it will not be necessary to inteifere with de 
tails more than we have hitheito done I think I see my way clcail) and 
know what I would do You may not have the same views, and I am, at 
any late, only a bird of passage I will theiefore interfeie as much or as 
little as ma) be thought desiiable, and either allow things to go on much 
as they have done, or stii the Duibar up I shall not vviite publicl) or 
piivately to Government on the subject You will do whatever )ou think 
necessary. Sheikh Imamuddin’s cash arrived from Jullundui to day It 
IS the only money in the Tieasu’y 

This pioposal, carefull) guarded though it was, brought down on 
him, as he expectec ^ sh..rp rebuke from his brother, who could 
nevei be brought to e the fundamental impoitance, from a states- 
man’s poi'it of view, cf .V clear balance-sheet ; while, in repl), John 
pointed out that it was the only chance of warding off— that which 
each deprecated equally — the last extremity of annexation. 

One of the assistants to the Residency, Lew in Bow ring, afterwards 
highly distinguished as Chief Comnussioner of Mysore, has furnished 
me with some lively reminiscences of his chief dunng this period — 

John Lawrence (he says) was very bi usque of speech m those early 
days , and what I can best lememberof them would develop the rougher 
rather than the gentler side of his chaiactei. He used, with a merry 
twinkle of hn ey e, to s<ay very shaip things to the Punjab chiefs, under 
which they wnced, although he was half m fun He ceitainly had what 
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IS called a lough tongue then, and the birdars had a wholesome dread of 
him Yet, in spite of his curtness of speech, he was so popular with us, 
Ills assistants, that there was almost a mutiny among us when we heaid 
that Sir Fiedeiick Ciiriie was. to be sent up to take the place of Sir 
Henry, in supeiscssion of his brother John, in whom we had unbounded 
confidence John had been assisting Henij, during a temporal j absence, 
in his arduous duties, and had tiken immense tiouble in pioducmgordei 
out of chaos He was a far abler man at details than his brother, 
though less considerate, pei haps, towards the Sikh chiefs He intioduced 
i summary settlement ot the land leienue, which was, at the time, in a 
most disoiganised state, accomplished manj judicial lefoiins, and devised 
IS} stem analogous to our penny postage, which was of gieat benefit 
In his endeatours to reduce expendituie he insisted on all oideis foi dis- 
buising money being brought to him for countei signature, a pioceedmg 
to which the Duibar gieatly objected, and, peihaps, not without some 
leason, as it w as viitually the assumption of the highest powei in the State 
When Rai Bhaj Sing, the Vakil of the Durbai, came to him in the 
morning with papeis for signatuie, he would say to him, ‘Well, Bhaj 
Sing, aj kya nay a daglia hai^’ (‘What new loguery is tlieie to day?’) 
\ad in Duibar he was wont to iuiOjCt the chiefs, and omit all well turned 
( oinplimentar} phiases, to the gieat honoi of the courtl} Nooi ood deen, 
one of the membeis of Council The Durbai, though they had a gieat 
lespect foi his force of chaiactei, did not legaid him with as much afiec- 
tion as they did his brothei He was unpietentious in his habits, and 
used to sit in his lOOm with his shut sleeves turned up ovei his arms and 
a cigar in his mouth, dictating orders to a native sciibe, who, squatting 
on the ground, read out papeis to him, while his wife sat close by, doing 
some needle-woik We .ill liked his plain unassuming manner, even 
though his blunt speaking may, at times, have given ofience to those who 
weie sensitive , foi vve all felt that he was a man of commanding povveis. 
Even in those days, he must have been conscious of great capacity to rule, 
as I remember his saying, one day, that he would undeitake to govern 
Ireland, which was then passing thiough a dangeio is ciisis, with success. 
He said this not in a boasting way, but, as he always spoke, with perfect 
simplicity. 

The difficulties and annoyances of John’s public duties at Lahore 
were not lessened by the presence of any e\tia comforts in his 
domestic life Neither at that, nor at any other period of then lives, 
did the Lawrence brothers caie much for the lu\uiics or refinements 
of civilisation. At the Residency house there were very few of the 
comforts, and not an abundant sujiply even of what aie commonly 
considered to be the necessaries, ol life Henry was as caieless as 
John of appearances, and was even iiioie uneonseious ot his sur- 
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roundings. The one candle that lighted, or failed to light, the tent 
in which he and his wife and an assistant would be working at 
night, was, as I have been told by an eye-witness, placed, not in a 
candlestick, but in the neck of an empty beer-bottle ; and, on Bone 
occasion, when a second candle was wanted for the taiiety of occu- 
pations which were going on, Henry, with the utmost simplicity, re- 
marked that some one must first drink another bottle of beer ! A 
curious commentary this on the ‘gorgeous East,’ but one which 
peradventure, the great Puiitan poet himself would have been among 
the first to appreciate. In his lavish hospitality, Henry Lawrence 
would often ask more people to dinner than by any possibility he 
had room for, and then, as likely as not, would forget to order the 
dinner for them. And sometimes a pro\ ident friend, who made it 
his business to look after his chiefs inteiests, would inquire privatelj 
whether the dinner had been ordeied, or endeavoui to supply any 
deficiencies, surreptitiously, from his own table. 

When John Lawrence took his brother’s place at the Residency, 
there was much more forethought, but there was still little that could 
be called comfort. His wife and family indeed were with him, a boon 
of which he had been dcpiivcd during nine months of the year 1846 
and five of the year 1847. But the house which had sufficed for the 
ample hospitalities and the simple wants of the Lawrence brothers 
and had often given shelter, in patriarchal fashionf to a goodly band 
of assistants as well, was not found to be large enough for Currie, 
who had been designated as their successor. The discomforts of 
building were thus added to those which were inherent m the place 
and in the work, and one or two details of the domestic arrangements 
winch I gather from John Lawrence’s letters, may, perchance, not be 
without their interest to another and more exacting generation. John 
r -!•' mce and his wife, his three children, and a European servant, 
h, .1 only two rooms, tw'elve feet by fifteen, to divide between them. 
1 nry Lawrence and Robert Napier, now Loid Napier of Magdala, 
s ired a third ; while the ‘assistants ’ were lucky enough if they fared 
a did their chiefs, and had half a room apiece ! Such was the mode 
O’’ life, and such the school in which some of the best and greatest of 
our Indian administrators were trained. The details may seem trivial, 
but they have an interest and importance of their own. For it was 
heie that, — following the example set them by the two brothers, the 
two master-spirits of Henry and John Lawrence, — a whole band ot 
men learned lessons of simplicity and of contentment, of absorption 
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in then work, and of sjmpathv with the natives, which they wrere 
never afteiwaids to unlearn, and which may still be said to be a real 
powei in India. It wras fiom such materials, and under such in- 
fluences, that one of the noblest poitions of the great fabric of our 
Indian Empire was being built up — an Empire as majestic as that of 
Rome, and ruled, on the whole, with a beneficence of puipose towards 
Its subject races of which few Romans e\ ci dreamed 

Haiic ohm icleies \itam cohiere Sabini, 

Hanc Remus ct fiait, , sic foitis Etruria crevit, 

Scilicet ct leiuin facta cat pulcheiiima Roma 

One fiicndahip foimed by John Lawience duiing this visit to 
Lahoie, and nevci afteiwaids mteiiuptcd, should be noticed here. 
Undei the peculiai conditions of our occupation of the Punjab, 
Lahoic was the most impoitant militaij station in India Sir John 
Littlei, one of our best geneials, \ as m command of the Division, 
and when Colin Campbell — the famous soldiei who had played his 
pait in the letteat to Coiunna, had fought at Vittoiia, had led the foi- 
loin hojie and bled at San Scbaatian — was letiiing flora the scene of 
militaiy opciations m China, at the head of his splendid 98th Regi- 
ment, Loid Haidinge determined to secuie his sei vices also for the 
post of dangei, and gaie him the command of a biigade at Lahore. 
Heie he became a fast fiiend, fust of Plemy, and then of John Law- 
rence. ‘ I am Ciclighted,’ he sajs m his ‘ Diary,’ ‘ at the piospect of 
fohn Lawiencc’s leniaining at Lahoie duung his biothci’s absence’ 
He licquently accompanied John duiing his shooting e\cuisions — 
an amusement in which the ciiiliai was, fiom long piactice, much 
moieat home than thcsoldici John I..a\Mcncc was an excellent shot 
I have been told by his hieiids thathe would kill a jackal with a pistol 
from his buggy as he was diiving by , while Cohn Campbell legret- 
fully confesses that ‘he could not touch a feather fiom the back of an 
elephant ’ No one of the I..ahoie officials was moie giie\ed than he, 
on both public and piivate giounds, when it was detcimmed that John 
Lawrence was to give place to Cuiiie. ‘ I am most soiry,’ he says, 

‘ that John Lawrence is going He is not only a nice ’ (one of Colm 
Campbell’s highest teims of praise, as his biogiaphy shows), ‘fiiendly, 
and honest fellow, but he is the soit of political authority with whom 
I should like to have to act if any disturbance were to arise during 
our stay in the Punjab.’ * 


‘ lift, of Laid Cl}d., by Gencial Shadwcll, vol. 1 pp 148, 159. 
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Lord Dalhousie, the rew Governor General, on his airival in India 
on January 12, 1848, v\as icceived with the usual honouis at Govern 
ment House, and, in the following week., Loid Hardinge sailed fo 
England, accompanied by Heniy Lawience, after assuring his sue 
cessor that, so far as he could see, ‘it would not be necessai} to fire 
a gun in India for seven jeais to come ' ’ But, still, Cuiiie camenoi 
to Lahore, and still, John Lawience woiked on cliecrfully, though he 
was an} thing but satisfied with his position theie ‘ I hope,’ he had 
written to his successor des gnate on Novembei 21, ‘thatjou will 
come as soon as you can conveniently do so As fai as I am con 
cerned, the soonei I am out of the Punjab the bettci I shall be 
pleased’ But the following February still found him in harness in 
the Punjab, and when, at last, he heaid that Cmiie was actually on 
his wa}, he wiote to his bi other lleniy, offering, with his usual ur 
selfishness, to loturn to I ahoie at any time rather than bring him bad 
from England befoie his health was re established 

As I said befoie, sooner than bung vou out befoie join time, I wil 
come back here again, if necessaiy But I would much lathei that Cumc 
stayed the whole time These fiequent changes aie a great evil iSo 
man has time to cany out his plans,and therefoie to do much good . 

It was bad enough when e thei my own reputation 01 yours was con 
ceined But it is woisc nov , Oi no one likes being made a meie waim 
iiigj in of Government has just wiittcn to me to do nothing about 
Alooltan till Curiie comes Thus si\ weeks aie lost In two months I 
would have assessed all Mooltan Men sent theie in the middle ol 
Maich will only lose then health, going about, and not accomplish the 
v.ork in double the time 

Ihe e woids, as we shall hereafter see, have an immediate beaiing 
on events which vveie destined to set the Punjab m a flame, and to 
lead to the annexation of the whole countiy Had John lawrence 
been allowed to have his wav m the matter he would have sent 
Vrthui Cocks to Mooltan in January, and the second Sikh war, witn 
Its unaccountable blundci mgs and Cadmean victories, might, possibly, 
have nev ei taken place at all 

The loiij, expected Resident aimed on March 6, and heand John 
Lawrence, m spite of piev lous heart burnings, got on capitally togethci 
They discussed all the pressing questions and aiiived at a thoiough 
accord Ihe new buildings ad Ifcn completed and the ‘assist- 
ants,’ with two exceptions, vvc-i' e aic 1 out to Mean Meer The 
patriarchal period at the ResiOv my r id now passed away for ever. 
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‘Wheieas in 3'our and mj’ time,’ saj-s John to his brother, ‘ there was 
neither privacy nor comfort, there will now probably be too much of 
both.’ On Maich 17, ‘St. Patrick’s Day,’ — as his father, with, pos- 
.sibly, awakened memories of his lineage and his youthful escapades, 
remarks with satisfaction, — a second son, Henry, was born ; and 
on April 3, the whole Law’rence familj', with the baby, which was 
then little more than a fortnight old, started for Jullundur, ‘right 
glad to go.’ 

John Lawrence, after making a rapid tour through his province, 
reached in safety the beautiful hill station of Dhurmsala, where he 
had bought a house. The prospect of spending a few weeks in that 
cool climate, with only an occasional visit to the plains when it might 
be necessary to hold the sessions, seemed too delightful to be true. 
\nd, unfortunately, it was too delightful to be true. For, before 
many days had passed, new’s came that Vans Agnew and .Vnderson, 
:he two officers who had been deputed to Mooltan, had been foully 
murdered, and that the Government was in the dilemma which John 
Lawrence had foreseen, and had, in vain, tried to avert. We must 
either now enter, at once, on military movements which might land us 
n a general war m the middle of the hot season, and at the hottest 
place in India ; or, if we postponed opeiations till the cool season, we 
must run the even greater risk of appearing to hesitate befoie a foe, 
and should give time for all the elements of discontent, first, to con- 
centrate themselves at Mooltan and, then, to burst into a flame which 
might envelop the Punjab. 

What were the circumstances which had placed us in this sad 
dilemma ? Moolraj, the Dewan of Mooltan, was the son and successor 
of the famous Sawun Mull, to whom Runjeet Sing had committed the 
care of the redoubtable fortress which he had at last taken. The forti- 
fications of Mooltan had been known to fame ever since the time of 
Alexander, and it was not likely that the chief who held it would long 
remain dependent on anyone else. Sawun Mull had been a good ruler, 
as Eastern rulers go, and after a reign of twenty j'ears, in which he had 
amassed an enormous fortune, had died in 1844, leaving his son, 
Moolraj, the heir to his wealth and to his kingdom. The Sikhs, what- 
ever their good qualities, are the moneymakers — the Jews or the 
Armenians — of the Indian peninsula ; and Lai Sing, as the represen- 
tative of the paramount power, demanded from Moolraj a nuzzur, or 
succession-duty, of a crore of rupees. It was a struggle for money 
.■ather than for power on the part of each, and Moolraj long managed to 
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fight off the evil da)'. Eut he \ras at last induced, under a safe-con- 
duct from John Lanicnce, to come to Lahore ; and theie, aftci tedious, 
but not unfncndlj', negotiations, the payment of the succession-duty 
was arranged. But when iMooliaj, in anioment of ve'^ation, expiessed 
a wish to resign his post, he was taken at his woid. Another Siidar 
was appointed in his place, and two English officeis were told off to 
accompany him to Mooltan and act thcie as they wcic acting in other 
parts of the Punjab Aithur Cocks, ‘a fine, resolute, good-tempcied 
fellow,’ as John Lawrence calls him, who knew the Sikhs well, had 
been selected by both biothcrs for the tickli-,!! business. But an 
order from head-quaiteis to take no step in the matter till the new 
Resident should airive, had caused another thiee months’ dclaj-, 
and had given the discontent at Mooltan time to come to a head. 
Currie, on his airival, selected Vans Agnew, a civilian, and Lieutenant 
Andeison, brother-m-Iaw to Outram, for the dangeious duty , and, 
Eujipoited by a mixed force of five hundred Sikhs and Ghoorkas, they 
had set out with the new Dewan, to take over the govcinment fioin 
Aloolraj. Unfoitunately they did not go with their eseort. Thej 
went by water, while the escoit went by land, so that, by the end of the 
journey, they were hardly known to their natnial piotectois. 

What followed is too well known, and has been desciibed by too 
many pons, to call for a fiesh dcsciiption hcie A’ans Agnew and 
Anderson weic treachciously stiiick down as they were iidingthiough 
the gateway by the side of Aloolraj, and, after they had been heioically 
defended, for some twelve hours, by that portion of their escoit which 
remained faithful, were brutally murdered and their dead bodies were 
treated with cvciy kind of indignity. The oiiginal attack, like the 
much more recent one on our embassy at Cabul, seems not to have 
been premeditated by those who shuck the blow, still less to have 
‘ .’’n deliberately planned by the authoiities. But in Asiatic cities, 
even more than in European, the sight of the means to do ill deeds 
often makes ill deeds done. The more resolute and reckless cany 
away by sheer force of will the half-heaited or well-disposed, and, thus, 
a whole city becomes involved in the guilt of a few. But in any case, 
Moolraj, unlike the late ill-fated ruler of Cabul, made the deed his own 
by adopting it after it was done, and called by proclamation on all the 
inhabitants of the Punjab — Sikh, Hindu, and Afghan — to rise against 
the hated foreigner. 

Now then, if ever, was the tune for prompt and energetic action. 
It was an occasion to put to the test the knowledge of the native 
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character and the fibre of each man who was in authority. What 
Lord Hardingc and Henry Lawience would have done under sdeh 
circumstances is clear enough from what they had so lately done in 
the case of Imainuddin in Kashmeie. What Currie would have 
done, had he been left fiec to act, may be inferred from the steps he 
did, at once, take for a movement towards Mo'oltan, and from the 
advance which, later on, he earned out against the wishes, if not positive 
orders, of his supciiors. How John Law rence would have acted is put 
beyond the reach of doubt by the letteis I have before me— letters 
written, not with that cheap wisdom w hich comes after the event and 
points out what the wiiter would have done when there was no longer 
any chance of his being able to do it, but sent off in hot haste, on the 
day on which he received the news, to Elliot the Sccietary to Govern- 
ment, to Curiie the Resident at Lahore, and to Wheeler the Brigadier- 
General commanding at J ullundur. This it is my business to bring out, 
lather than painfully to track the messages which passed and repassed 
between the Resident, the Govemor-Gcneial, and the Commandcr-in- 
Chief, and which ended in their doing nothing at all. 

How was this? The Commander-in-Chief was brave and gene- 
rous as a lion, but he was always in extremes. When his blood 
was up, and he was within sound of a gun, theie was nothing he 
would not do and daie. When he had cooled down, he showed an 
amount of caution which, in a less heroic nature, might have been 
put down to incitness or even timidity. The Governor-General was 
new to India. He was only thirty-six ycais of age, and, naturally 
enough, in this, the fiiat burning question which had come before 
him, he was disposed to tiust to the counsels of otheis rather than his 
own keen intelligence and mastciful will. It was, pcihaps, the only 
occasion in the whole of his Indian career on w'hich he can be 
accused of having done so. The conclusion to which these two 
highest authorities came, was that it was too late to lisk the safety of 
English troops in any active operations ; in other words, as Henry 
Lawrence sarcastically put it, they came to a resolution ‘ to have a 
grand s/ii^ar (hunt) in the cold season, under the lead of the Governor- 
General.’ Had the advice given by John Lawience, and supported, 
to a great extent, by Cuirie, been followed to the end, it is not too 
much to say that the disturbance at Mooltan might — as we have 
almost invariably found in India under similar circumstances — very 
possibl}', have ended where it began, and have proved a mere local 
outbreak 
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The murder was commited on April 20. On the 30th, the news 
reached John in his remote hill station under the snowy peaks of the 
Himalayas ; and, on that same day, he wrote tw o highly characteristic 
letters to Elliot and to Currie, extracts from which I proceed to give. 
We feel, as we read, how sound were the instincts and how keen the 
insight of the man who could divine, at a glance, the exact natuie of 
the outbreak, and suggest the measures which would be most certain to 
suppress it They are an anticipation of that far greater crisis which 
he would have to meet hereafter, when, cut off — perhaps happily cut 
off— from Goveinors-General and Commanders-in-Chief, it would be 
his to command rather than to suggest, to act rather than to think, 
and to break through all the restraints of etiquette and precedence in 
order that something of infinitely more value than etiquette and pre- 
cedence might weather the storm. 

My dear Elliot, — I have just heard from Cunie, dated the 25th, of the 
melancholy affair at Mooltan, and the deaths of poor Agnew and 
Anderson. I have written to Cume offering to go over if my services 
can be of use I do not want to thrust myself wlieie I may not be 
wanted. But in such a crisis I think it right to volunteer Currie seems 
inclined to leave it to the Durbar, and not to march tioops on Mooltan 
I send you a copy of my reply to him The season, no doubt, is terribly 
bad for moving troops. But the alternative seems worse The lives of 
none of our officers in Bunnoo, Peshawur, and Hiizara v/ill be safe, if 
speedy retribution does not fall on these scoundrels. It v. as touch and 
go in the Kashmere affair two years ago. It was then a question whether 
the Sheikh surrendered or the troops went over to him. If w e do nothing, 
the whole of the disbanded soldiery of the Manjha will flock down and 
make common cause with the mutineers. 

On the same day, he wrote to Currie : — 

Bad as Moolraj’s conduct may have been, I should doubt very much 
;f he has had anything to do with the original outbreak. Depend on it 
he has been forced into it by circumstances. He was, notoriously, a 
timid man, and one of the chief points on which he originally so much 
insisted with me was, that he might be allowed to get aw ay before it 
could be publicly known that he had given up the country. It has often 
happened that, in a row, the Sikhs will not fight against each other, and 
that the weaker party invariably joins the stronger. Still, it seems in- 
credible that Khan Sing’s force should have behaved as it has done. I 
much fear now that any troops of the Durbar’s marching on Mooltan will 
do as Khan Sing’s have done. Despite the heat and advanced season of 
the year, I would counsel action. Otherwise you will have Imeutes, as 
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you fear, in Bunnoo, Huzara, and Peshawur. The officeis,\\ilIin4 or not, 
I must go with the soldiers to save their lives Mooltan is a place of no 
* strength. There is in your office a description of the fortifications, 
drawn up by poor Anderson I would ha\ e over a brigade from Feroze- 
pore and Jullundur, and niaich two Euiopean corps and six natite ones 
on Mooltan The place can’t stand a siege It can be shelled from a 
small height near it. I see great objection to this course. But I see 
greater ones in delay. The Duibar neither can do nor will do anything. 
I never saw them do anything. The initiative must, in all cases, come 
from us. Should you think that I can be of use in any way you have 
only to say so. I could leave Barnes in chaige of my office and be over 
with you in five days from Kangra. I have no peisonal wish in the 
matter, but if I can be of use, it is my duty, in such a crisis, to help you. 
I would come by Denanuggur 


On the following day, he wrote again : — 

My dear Currie, — I have been thinking over the Mooltan affair ever 
since I heard from you. I am still of opinion that our troops should go 
against the fort, not as suppoiters of the Sikh troops, but as principals. 
I would besiege the place, and if the garrison did not surrender at dis- 
cretion I would storm it and teach them such a lesson as should astonish 
the Khalsa. If you don’t act till the cold tveather you will have the 
country, I fear, in a flame, and insuiiections elsewhere You will get no 
revenue out of either that country or the surrounding districts. In fact. 
It IS impossible to say what will happen if you delay. In the event of 
your not sending our troops, it seems to me that it would be better not 
to send any Sikhs, for they will, assuiedly, fraternise with the rebels. I 
cannot understand Mooli aj’s having hatched the plot. He had all to 
lose and nothing to gain. He might have remained at Mooltan had he 
chosen ; indeed, you showed him that you would rather he had remained. 
It may be that, not wishing to gi\ e up, and yet not willing to hold on on 
our terms of dependency, he allow'ed what he thought might be a petty 
Inieute to be got up, in order to show us how troublesome it would be to 
manage the province. Be the cause what it may, I would not delay a 
day in making an example of the lascals. The day they hear the troops 
have left Lahore, they will lose half their strength. Delay will bring 
thousands to their standard. 

Yours sincerely, 

John L.\wrence. 

P.S. — It is not to the Sikh Government that we should look to revenge 
the death of our officers. 

It would have been difficult to give sounder advice than that 
which these letters, w'ritten off on the spur of the moment, contain. 
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But It was not acted on, 01, if acted on at all, not till it wa^ too late to 
be of asail It i& tiue that John Lawrence had been misinfoimcd as to 
the strength of Mooltan. and, as he admitted a few daj s latei, it w ould 
have been unwise to adrance upon it without a sicue tiain But wa' 
there not a siege tiam waiting, all icady foi action, at Fciozcpoie 
w’hich could be cained by watei down the Sutlej to within foitj mile'- 
ot the foitiess’ — and was it not to ginid against piecisdj such an 
insuiiectionaiy motement asthisth'’t Loid Ilaidir^c had left behind 
him thiee moveable biigides, leadi to take the field at the shortest 
notice, at Ferozepoie, at Jullundui, and at Lahoie ^ At that time, no 
prepaiations had been made by Mooliaj foi asie^c and an immediate 
advance, combined with the nets that the ‘guns weic following 
apace, would, piobably, hate taker the heait out of such lesistance 
as he was piepaicd to offei us. \s leguds the heat, if the English 
had been unequal to anything but tui wcathei campiigns m India 
they would never have conqucied India at all Seiiiioapatam had 
been stormed on May 4— in the vcu height, that is, of the hot sea 
Sony and, as John Lawioncc thought ot it, he must have iceallcd 
with a thrill of satisfaction that the sioiming paU\ had been led by 
his gallant old fathei, who had been left I5 mg foi hoiiis on the bieach, 
inthefieiy glatc of the sun, indvethadwcathcicdtbcstoim Alighui 
had been taken, and the battle of \ssa\e fought, m beptcmhci, amoie 
unhealthy season still and John Law icnrc himself lecollcted our 
tioops maiching up to Delhi fiom Shikawatti in June 

Happily, in anothci part of the Punjab, in the Ueiajat, thcie wa"; 
a young lieutenant, then engaged in the Revenue Suivcy, who was 
in full sympathy not with the Govcinor Gencial or the Commandei- 
in-Chief, but with the Commissionei of the Jullundui Doab, and who 
was in favoui of immediate action A few hasty lines fiom Agnew, 
addiesscd ‘to General Van Coitlandt, inBunnoo, 01 wheievei\:lse he 
may be,’ had leached Herbert Edwaides in his tent at Deia Futteh 
Khan, on April 22, and had infoiincd him of what had happened at 
Mooltan W ithout w aiting to 1 efer the mattei to an y highci authorities, 
he, at once, determined to nve all the aid he could Accompanied 
only by the small force which formed the guaid of a icvenue officer 
m that turbulent district, and fully conscious that only a poition of it 
could be trusted, he collected boats, he ciossed the Indus, he occupied 
Leia, the capital of Sing Saugar Doab, and there or theieabouts, to use 
his own woids, ‘like a terriei baikingat a tigci,’ he awaited the attack 
of Moolraj Availing himself of the hostility which he knew to e\ist 
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between tlie diffeicnt races in the Punjab, he enrolled 3,000 Pathans ; 
) thus following the icverse of the process wdiich afterwards stood us in 
such good stead during the Mutinj He armed the Mussulmans of the 
frontier again' t the Sikhs and Musiulmans of Mooltan, as we after- 
wards armed the Sikhs against the Mussulmans and Hindus of Delhi. 
Strengthened by these levies, by Van Coitlandt— an able officer who 
had been in the Sikh ser\ ice— -fi om Eunnoo, and by some troops from 
Bahaw'ulpore, under Lake, he defeated Moolraj on June 18, the 
anniversary of the battle of Waleiloo, 111 a pitched battle on the field 
•of Kynerec, and drove him headlong back toivards Mooltan. Follow- 
ing him up, he fought and won. a few days later, a second battle at 
Suddosam, and actually penned Moolraj and his forces within the 
walls of his famous foi tress ' • Kow is the time to strike,’ he wrote to 

Currie \ ‘ it is painful to see il'a. I have got to the end of my tether.’ 
‘A few heavy guns, a moit.ai bT'.eu, a few sappeis and miners, and 
Major Napier to look aftei them ' — this was all the assistance he had 
asked from the authorities befoie his adiance. But it was not forth- 
coming. He could not ‘go bej.ind his tether;’ but the exploits 
which, as a young subaltern, he I ad already performed were worthy 
of the man w'ho, a few jcais lalei. in still more dangerous times, was 
to hold so gallantly, against mutinceia w ithin and enemies without, the 
all-important frontier post of Pcshawur 

Hearing of Edwaidcs’ double \ictoiy, the Resident, w'ho was still 
opposed, or only lukewaimly suppoited, by the supicme authorities, 
sent, on his own respon--ibi!ily, a ibice fiom Lahore under General 
^ Whish to co-operate with that befoie ilooltan. But it was too late. 
Jt could not prevent a gencia! ii:.ing At best, it could only check its 
progress. And, worse still, thewj'mng wdiich John Lawrence had 
given against emploj ing Sikh troopx to coerce their own countrymen 
was neglected, and with the ic'ult whuh he had foreseen. Shere 
Siilg, the Sikh commandei, went o\er, at the critical moment, to the 
enemy. The siege of hlooltan, which had just been begun, was 
raised ; and ‘the drum of icligion.’ whose fiist rumblings had already 
been heard in Huzara and at Peshawiir, on the north and west, noxv 
sounded loud and long at Mooltan, in the south, and summoned the 
Sikhs to rise everywhere, and strike for ‘ God and the Guru ’ against 
the foreigner. The disbanded veterans of Ferozeshuhr and Sobraon 
left, once moie, the mattock and plough, and hurried to support the 
renascent Khalsa commonwealth Nor were they to return to their 
homes again till the doubtfully contested field of Fcrozeshuhi had 
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found its counterpart at Chillianwallah, and the crowning victory of 
the British at Sobraon had been thrown into the shade by their still 
more crowning victory at Gujerat. 

The Mooltan outbreak, encouraged by our delays, had thus grown 
into a revolt of the Punjab, and ihe work of 1846 had to be begun 
over again. More than this, beyond the limits of the Punjab, Golab 
Sing, the monarch of our creation in Kashmerc, w as said to be only 
biding his time. And the much more formidable Dost Mohammed, 
hating, as well he might, those who had possessed the w ill to deprive 
him of his throne, and whose poverty alone had consented to restore 
it to him, entered into an alliance against us with the most im etcialc 
enemies of his race and creed. It was a case of ‘ water with fire in 
ruin reconciled.’ Sikh and Afghan, for the fiist time in their history, 
were to fight side by side ; Pcshawur, the most valuable acquisition 
of the Lion of the Punjab, was to reveit to the Afghan ; and ‘the 
dream and the madness ’ of Dost Mohammed’s life was to be fulfilled 

Roused by the extremity of the peril, the British lion beg.an. al 
length, to bestir himself in earnest. Large reinforcements w ere called 
for from Bombay Others came hurrying up from Bengal Loid 
Dalhousie, shaking off his scruples and his advisers, set out, in Octobei 
from Calcutta, for the scene of active operations. ‘Unwarned b) 
precedent,’ he said in public, at Barrackpore, just before he staited. 
‘ uninfluenced by example, the Sikh nation have called for w'ar, and 
on my word, sirs, they shall have it with a vengeance ’ And in 
October — exactly six months, that is, after the murder of Agnew and 
Anderson — the grand aimy which was to revenge it muslcicd at 
Ferozepore 

With the details of the war just begun, otherwise than as tliej 
affected John Lawrence, his province of the Jullundur Doab, his 
colleagues, and his future, this biography has little to do. A veiy 
rapid sketch must suffice. 

It was not till November that Lori Cough took the command in 
person of the splendid army which 1 been collected. It w'as an 
army complete in all its branches, well supplied with cavaliy, with 
draught animals, with ammunition, and with guns ; an army which, look- 
ing at our long experience th India, people might have been excused 
for thinking would go anywhere and do anything. But the first action, 
fought on November 22, at Ramnuggur, on the Chenab, ended in a 
serious check, which, among other heavy losses, cost us the lives of 
Cureton and W. Havelock. The second action of Sadoolaporc, on 
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Decembci 3, though it was boldly claimed as a victory by the 
Governoi -General a'lli the Commander-in-Chicf, only induced the 
Sikhs to retiie, at their own discietion and in good ordei, fiom the 
Chenab to the Jhelum — from a good position, that is, to a still better 
one in their leai. And now, foi si\ weeks moie. Lord Gough, on 
whom the Go\ernoi-Geneial, knowing his chaiacter, had enjoined 
strict caution, forebore to adt ance At last, on January 1 1, he moved 
forward, and at thiee in the afternoon of the 13th, — his combative 
instincts moused by some half-spent cannon-balls w'hich came lum- 
bering in, — the fiery old geneial, in defiance ot the warning given 
him by the battles of Moodki and Feio^eshuhr, gate the Older to 
attack. 

The battle of Chillianwallah was one of those chequeied and 
desperate conflicts which, in spite of the gallantry displayed by a large 
portion of our tioops, w'as almost nioie dangerous to us than an out- 
and-out defeat. The advance of a brigade of infantry at a speed 
which brought them exhausted and bieathless among the enemy's 
guns, and after exposing them at the same time to the galling cross- 
fire of Sikh maikainen concealed in the jungle, ended m a hasty 
retreat and heavy loss ; the advance of a biigade of cavalry without 
sknmishers in front, or suppoits to follow up behind, while our guns 
were so placed in their lear that not one of them could fire a shot in 
its support ; the woid of command heaid 01 misheaid, or possibly 
not hemd at all, which suggested to eais that were too leady to hear 
it a welcome retieat ; the retieat conveited into a sauve qiti pent, in 
which the 14th Dragoons lemo'selessly rode down our own guns and 
I gunners and even those who were engaged in woiks of mercy behind 
them ; the colouis of three legimcnts and four guns taken by the 
enemy; the teirible total of 89 officers and 2,350 men killed or 
wounded — these aie the chief incidents of the disastrous battle which, 
in view, it is to be supposed, of the twelve guns which we had taken, 
the imagination of the Governoi -Geneial and the Commander-m- 
Chief endeavouicd to conveit, in their public despatches, into another 
victory, but which the Govcrnoi-Gcneial, in a piivate letter which 
lies befoie me, chaiacteiises, together with its predecessors, as ‘the 
lamentable succession of thiee unsatisfactoiy actions >’ The facts 
were too strong for proclamations. The whole of India knew the 
truth, and those who can remember the mingled anxiety and indig- 
nation which the news of the ‘victoiy of Chillianwallah’ aioused in 
England, will lemember also the sense of lelief with which the 
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supersession of the biave old soldiei, but the icckkss gcncial, the 
Marcellus of oui Sikh uais, 1 as received by tbs' English public 

Hitherto, the conduct of the war by the supreiue cniland militaiv 
authorities had given little cause for satisfaction But theie was 
another set of men, the foundcis of the Punjab school, the statesmen- 
soldieis, or soldiei statesmen, who, undei the humble name of ‘ 
ants to the Resident, had been stationed in outhing paits of the 
Punjab, and who, throughout this gloomy period, had gone fu to 
retrieve the shoi tcommgs of their supciiors. hat Heibei t Edw ai de , 
had done in his district, and bejond it, has aheady been desciibed 

But Geoige Lawicnce at Peshawur, Tames Abbott in Hiuaia 
Herbeit at the foit of Attock, Rejnell Tavlor in the Dciajat and 
John Laivience m the Jullundur Doab— cut ofl, as most of them 
weie, from all communication with the outei wodd, 01 scivcd bj 
troops on whom little dependence could be placed and, all of them, 
surrounded by a vast native population whom tlicv had haidlj yet 
found time to know — held on to then posts with heioic com age, hoping 
to suppress or to postpone the geneial using till the supreme authoii- 
ties could be induced to lecognise accomplished facts and take the 
field AT e tuin with jika'uie fiom the mingled vacillation and lash 
ness, fiom the divided command, fioni the oiders and countei oideis, 
from the undecided battles and fiom the victoues that vvcie no 
victories, of the highest authoiitics, to the icsoliition, the fcailessnes=, 
the^energy, the clcainess of vision, which inaiked each and all of 
diese servants of the East India Compaii) The'^e weie the men, 
some of them connected by family tics, and all >. f them by ties of 
fiicndship, of common seivice, and of sjmpathy w,di the subject of 
this biography, who helped to make Chillianwallah bcaiabk, and 
Gujciat possible AA^hat they did, side by side with John Lawience, 
in the second Sikh wai, seems like a picpaiation foi what they or 
their successors were to do under him, nine yeais later, in the sup 
picssion of the Sepoj Mutiny. The one is a leheaisal foi the othci, 
as abiief naiiative of what was done by the most conspicuous among 
them will show 

Take fiist the case of Gcoige Lawrence He had been stationed 
at Peshawur, and though lus tioops had been plied with solicitations 
by their natural luler, Chuttur Sing, to rise, he asseitcd and main- 
tained the influence ovei the Sikhs which seemed to belong, as of 
light, to all the membeis of his family, lie held on, with heioic 
biavery, to his post against Sikhs and Afghans alike, till, on his escape 
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at the last possible moment fiom the bcleagueied Residenc>, he was 
betia>ed into the enemy s hands by an Afghan whom Sn Henry 
I.awience had laid under special obligations. The Sikhs, a far nobler 
race, to whom treacheiy and ingiatitude are not naturally congenial, 
tieated him as then lionouied guest lathei than as their piisoner; 
said they had lecened nothing but kindness fiom him and from his 
brotheis ; apologised foi such appu nance of icstiaint as they were 
obliged to put upon him, and allowed him, after an inteival, to go 
on his parole to the Bntish head quaiteis. 

Take the case of Lieutenant Heibert He had been sent by 
George Lawicnce, when an Afghan innsion seemed iinminent, and 
when Chultui Sing had ahead} ii-en in Iluzara, to occup), m suc- 
cession to Nicholson, the all-iinpoitant post of Attock on ihe fords 
of the Indus. He held on to thai. dilapidalod fort foi seven weeks, 
with a small ganisoii of Patlians, who icfused to deseit him till Dost 
Mohammed him self should appeii upon the scene , and when that 
happened, and they found that then wives and childien weie in the 
Ameer’s powei, they evpiessed then soirov that they could do no 
moie. 

Take the still inoie stiikuig case ot James Abbott, — the one 
Englishman who, till veiy leceni tunes, had set eyes on Khiva— a 
man often misuiideistood 01 misliked by his supeiiois, but one of 
the most kindly and chivalious of men, and, peiliaps, of all his fiiends 
the one who has most appieciativeh desciibed the cliaiacter of 
Henry Lawicnce.* lie bad been s'ltioned almost alone among the 
wild and untamed inhabuints of Huzaia Unsubdued by the cruelties 
and oppiessions of the Sikhs, who used to keep ten legiments at a 
time in their counliy, they had }ieldcd to Ins fatherly kindness, and, 
suppoited by them, he now held out foi months, in the foit of Snkote 
against the large Sikh ami} under Cliu tui Sing, and left it only at 
the end of the wai During his iii'e of five years which followed, 
he helped to turn the wildest and most desolate into one of the 
happiest and most pcaci.fiil districts of the Punjab. And if he received 
no external iiiaik of honoui fiom the Government he had served, he 
obtained, what he valued fai inoie, the devoted attachment of his 
people. Foi many a } ear aftci his dis ippeaiance from among them, 
the natives loved to recall how he had fed their children with sweet- 
meats, which, when he went out, he carried with him for the puipose. 


* See his Kcmim va.X\\s Ltjc of Sn I/cmy Launnee, \o'i ii pp 146-154* 
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or to point with filial veneration to the stone on which he had rested 
for aw'hile, sajang, ‘It was on that stone that father ^Vbbott sat ’ V 
tiibute this to the qualities of the man i jie giateful than the actual 
worship which, as I shall describe hereafter, was paid b> the wild 
inhabitants of Bunnoo to the heroic Nicholson ' So tiue is it that 
the most honhke couiage is not inconsistent with the gentleness of a 
woman and the simplicitj of a child and so seldom is it that such 
qualities miss then true and appropiiate lewaid 

Once moie, take t'm case of Rcjnell Tajlor He had bcsii Lft 
behind bj Edwaides m the Derajat, when he maiched foi Moolnn 
and he too pioved equal to the emeigencj Followed b) a law lalibk 
of Pathan leciuits he cleared the fionticr of Sikh soldiers, hoiiowed 
a hone) combed piece of oidnance fiom the Nawab of "^lonk, and 
actually besieged the foit of lukki, which was held by two legiment 
of Sikhs with ten guns Filing louiid stones fiom the biook, in 
default of lound shot, liom his cia/y bit of oidnance, without a 
single European soldici, with no hope of lemforccmcnts, in the 
midst of a fanatical Mohammedan iiopulation and thiealeiied by an 
aini) maichmgdown the Kuiium villc) fiom Cabul, he nc\i i thought 
of flinching and, a''tci a siege of a month, i educed the foit to sub 
mission and secured to us for cvei the possession of the 'Inns Indu 
Piovin ^s The stois ot this heioic act is little known m Fnghna 
It h is not, so tar as I am awaie, evci been lelaled in ant English hook 
and, though it has been followed up b\ a senes ot exploits on the 
frontiei not unworthi of it, yet a simple CSI Revnell Tavloi still 
remairs But it is not immateiial to this biogiaphv to recoid th it on 
July s, 1879, he leieived an honoui which, ‘dashed . id flecked with 
soriow ’ though it was, can haidly have been of less value m his eves 
than the highest official lecogmtion of his sen ices Foi, on that da\ 
he was specially selected fiom amidst the vast thiong of Indian heioes 
and statesmen who were following John Lawrence to his grave in 
Westminstei Abbey, to bear the coronet which had been so well won 
and woin bv his fiiend and chief 

Nicholson, ( o( ks, Lumsden, and Lake, it need hardiv be sud, 
had also done then duty right well wheievei there was an opening 01 
wherevei they could make one for themselves But what of John 
Lawience himself'* 

We last saw him pleading with almost passionate earnestness, after 


’ Raikes Revolt ut Notth-West Piniinces, p. 26 
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the outbieak at Mooltan, with the Goveinor General, with the 
Brigadier at Jullundur, and with the Resident at Lahore,’ for imme- 
diate and stienuous action His suggestions, from whatever causes, 
weie not complied with, and with the icsults which he had foreseen! 
He had been anxious to go to Mooltan in person, but the rapid 
spread of the levolt made it look much more likely that Mooltan or 
Its emissaiies would come to him He knew that a rising throughout 
the Punjab must be felt m hi^ own Doab, and he made preparations 
accordingl} Let us biicflv review his iiosition 

The province had been annexed foi little more than two jears , a 
short interval this, in which to pacifj a brave and energetic people 
who had been in aims against us , to sweep away the worst abuses 
of the old sj stem, and to mtioduee the elements of a new one, ‘ of 
better manners, purei laws Let this is what John Lawience, in 
spite of his frequent absence :> at Lahoi e, had succeeded in doing. 
And he was now to leap the lesul It is, of couise, impossible that 
any system of government can be swept awa' and another be put 
in Its place without mflictinj, a coiiMdciable amount of hardship 
Hundreds of place holdeis and of han.,eis on to the skills of Govern- 
ment necessaiil) lose then meins of livelihood , hundieds of soldiers, 
finding that an era of peace and secuntv has dawned, feel then 
ratson d'eOe taken fiom them , seoies of feudal chieftains chafe at 
the loss of then light to .,ovcin or mi govern , and John Lawrence, 
It should be added, w is never the min to shrink from inflicting 
individual loss wheie he ihou^ht it to be just and neccssaiy for the 
public good The w ondci is, under the ciicumstances, not that the 
discontent was so gieit, but that, thinks to the wisdom and modera- 
tion of the changes he made, it was so little , not that theie weie so 
many and such despeiate iisinj,s aj,ainst the yoke which, however 
light, must needs gall the necks of the wearers, but that they were so 
few, so ill-suppoi ted, ana so easily suppiessed 

The force m the Tullundui Doab was small enough foi the work 
that might be expcitcd of it \t Jullundui itself theie were foui 
native and one Euiopean ic^iinent, some Iiregulai hoise and a bat- 
tery of aitilleiy Besides these, theie were small detachments of 
native tioops, which weie posted at vaiious points of vantt^e, such as 
Hoshiaipoie and Kangia , and — moic important than all for John 
Lawrence’s puiposc, as they wcie immediately subject to him — there 
were two local coips of militaiv police, one composed of Sikhs, the 
othei of Hill Rajpoots This was the whole of the force available 
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for the protection of the province . and even of this, a large poition 
was to be diawn off, in the course of the war, for militaiy opeiations 
in the Ban Doab. 

The first symptom of the rising storm showed itself in !Ma\ — 
within a week or two, that is, of Agnew’s muider It cann. fu.'i 
beyond the tiontier Emissanes from Mooltan travel scd the hill 
districts, calling on the chiefs to rise, and promising them the les'o- 
ration of all their tights and pnvileges At the same time, ISlni 
Mahaiaja Sing, a Guru who had been outlawed for a plot foinied 
under the veiy eyes of the Resident at Lahore, using the inniience 
which his sacted chaiacter gave him, collected togethei scveial 
bundled follow eis to the noith of the Beas His object, as his 
movements showed, was the invasion of the British teiritoiy But 
the fords of the iiver weie too well watched bj its nattaal giiaidians. 
He beat a letieat towards the Chenab , he was there attacked 
by some Mussulmans, who had d'scoveied that the Biuish rule was 
prefeiable to the Sikh, was driven into the iiver, with htindieds 
of his followeis, and was seen, so it was said, to disappeai, with his 
famous black inaie, beneath its wateis But a Guiu was noil itcd 
to die like a dog ' lie bote a charmed hie, and icapjicaicd now 
heie, now there, till he was ultimatcl) taken, as we shall see heie- 
after, at Julk’r'dui, by Vaiisittait 

Tow aids the end of August, a second inioad took place Ram 
Sing, son of the Yi/icr of Xurpore, one of the small hill states jitit 
himself at tne head of a band of mataudets whom he had lolkt ted 
from the Jummoo Hills, ciossedthe Ravi sci/cdthe foit of bhahijoic, 

1 roclaimed, with tattoo of chums, that the English lule had ce ised, 
and took up a commanding position at Nuipoie Chailcs Saundeis, 
Dejiut) -Commissioner at Hoshiaipore — ‘a cool judicious olheer,’ 
says John Lawicnce, ‘one of the best I have got — was the fust, 
with Fishci b Iiiogular Corps, to ainve at the spot, and he was soon 
followed by Baine>, Deputy-Commissionci at Kangia, and John 
Lawrence, the Commi'-sioner, in person Moie troops came up, and, 
a few- dajs latei, the position was stormed (Sept 18, 1848), con- 
sidci able booty was taken, and Ram Sing escaped with dilficiilty to 
the bikh aimy encamped at Russool. 

Meanwhile, though, as I have shown, the rebellion had been 
spreading thioughout the Punjab, it had been met by no coiiespond- 
ing effort on the pait of the highest authorities. Novembei the ist 
had been fixed, six months befoiehand, as the day on which our 
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cam]wipm to begin, and the rapid spiead of the lebellion was no 
reason in the opinion of the Goieinor General and Coiiinrander-in- 
Chiet, foi Than .mg their plan ' The revolt of Shere and Chuttur 
Sing at opposite ends of the province, the consequent raising of the 
siege of Moollan, the unopnosed march northward of Shere Sing, 
and the imminent danger ot I ahoie which, had he known its weak- 
ness, he might have taken then and there, had produced their natural 
effect All the Sirdars but two joined the insurgents, and the whole 
of the open counti\ was in tl cii hand'- 

A few evtiacts fioin a lutci of John Lawrence to Brigadier 
AVheelei at Jullundui dated Septeinbei 25, will give some idea of the 
dangers against which, in mow of this general rising, he had to 
guard, and of the scant} means at his disposal for doing so — 


I have just icceivcd voui letter of the 19th Whatevci is finally 
determined on, vouinav depend on mj wmkingwith }ou coidiall) and 
willingly, and, if I ippe n to be stepping be>ond the immediate bounds 
of my own line in e\p a ni ig nn viev s vou must foigive me kour ob- 
jections to in) piopobiuoi le.iiding k mgia and kuipore aie founded 
on the panel t) ot tioops at voui dispos d This maj be an insui mount- 
able obstacle to in) wishes bii I will shoith state what aiiangements 
might be made to admit ot those I pi nosed, leaving vou to deteimine 
what value is to be pLced on mv opinion As legaicls Kangia, if but one 
wing of a coips c m be -p tied 1 v ould piefer it being placed m that fort, 
as It would thus giv e me the whole of the hill coips to knock about m the 
event of an cmci'ti. Ihe men le bettci suited to such woik, and car be 
moie easil) moved th in Ke.uliis As it is now, the utmost foice I can 
detach are two comp imcs — sv) oiiv hiindicd and hitv men , the rest are 
in foits, the mass being leqiiica at K mgia A smill foice, moved on 
the instant, confounds insui.ciUs and dispcises them, before they can 
gather strength If not altacl cd at once, the) dail) increase 111 foice, 
both fiom fiiends <md enemies foi the) jnunder and destioy villages and 
force the people to folio v them Such was the case with Ram Sing He 
murdered the headman of one villa.c and seized those of others Two 
days befoie we attacked him he w is joined b) one hundied and fifteen 
men of these places I do not distiust the hill coips I think the) will 
be true to us though people sav otheiwise at Lahoie but the fact of 
that corps being disposable to match on an) point with then whole force, 
and the moial adv antages alone of iCj,u ai tioops being at Kangra, may 
make the difieicnce of a genei"'! distui bailee in the hills or not . . 
Ihese hills aie full of disbanded soldieis, not inimical to us, but wantmg 
seivice and biead , and mote dangei is to be appiehended heie than in 
the plains of the Jullundur Doab In the Jullundur Doab theie are 
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few disbanded soldieis, an open champaign country, and no foils Two 
infantry corps, or a couple of irregulai ca\ alr^ corps and a battei ) , ould, 
I think, rendei all safe. In the hills. «e ha\e an area of thiec thousand 
square miles, full of soldiery, with but three companies at Naipore, and 
the Sikh local corps locked up at Kangra. If it is thought necessaiy 
to put a corps in Gotindgurh, surelj it is incumbent to take care of 
Kangra ; and this I can’t do if I detach any laige bodj of men fiom 
it. Only consider the moial etferts of any geneial distuibance in the 
hills ; the roads rendered unsafe, the towns plundered, and the leienues 
unpaid ’ 

Whether the request of John Lawrence for reinfoicemcnts, thus 
made, was ultimatelj successful or not I have failed to discovei. But, 
m any case, he acted as if it were, foi during the next two 01 three 
months he was here, there, and everywhere, with his flying hill f oips. 
putting down insuirection wherever it showed its head, and as soon as 
It had shown it, and at the expense of veiy little blood 01 money L 
was also with his full approval and advice that IVhccler, who was 
reluctant to spare any of his troops from Jullundui for the hill eountiy, 
crossed with a poition of them out of his own district into the Ban 
Doab. to put dow n disaffection and sei/e some forts there. 

In Novembei, news came that the frontier tort of Pathaneote, 
which was gairisoncd by only fiftv bikhs fiom kangra and a few 
police, was being besieged by a thousand insuigents, who had been 
collected in the Ban Doab and Kashmere The dangei was uigeiit 
for the fort was large and the gairison small. It had ammunition 
and supplies for five days only, ana the garrison, composed as it was 
of Sikhs, might be disjiosed to hand over the fort at once to the 
enemy By a night march, Baines lehcved the gairison and made 
the besiegers withdiaw to Denanuggur, on the bikh frontier . and hv 
anothdi night maich, John Lawienee, — like Joshua, when summoned 
by the Gibeoniies, under circumstances of similar urgency,— maich 
mg ‘ all night,’ crossed the Beas into the Punjab and attempted to 
surprise the lebcls while they were still asleep. He arrived an houi 
too late, but followed them up with vigour and dispersed them 
‘ The bikh troops,’ he say s in his report, ‘ though they knew that they 
were going against Sikhs, evinced the gieaiest spirit and alacrity.’ 

Itwill be remembeied that, unlike the inhabitants of the plains, 
who had not only acquiesced m but welcomed our rule, the hill chiefs 
were naturally more or less discontented with the loss of their ancient 
privileges j and the flame which had been smouldering, now burst 
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out simultaneous!) in different diiections. At the other extremity of 
the hill countn, the Kutoch chief laised the standard of revolt, 
seued his aneestial palace at Iceia and some adjoining forts, and 
fired a rojal salute announcing the disappearance of the British Raj 
At the same time the Raja of jeswun, lower down in the hills, and the 
Raja of Duttaijjore, and the Bedi of Oonah, from the plain country, 
rose up against us Diriding his force into two parts Lawrence sent 
Barnes, at the head of one of them, against the Kutoch chieftain, 
while he himself, with fire hundied of the Sikh coips and four guns, 
moved down the Jeswun \alle> against the other insuigents The 
success of both expeditions was complete Barnes captured his 
opponent and the foits belonging to him Lawrence did the same 
Subdividing again the small foiee 11 to two columns, with one of them, 
he captured a hill abovs Limb, held bj the enemy , with the other, 
he destroyed the foit B< th Rajas fell mto h's hands 

The Bedi of Oonah might have j ron'da much more tioublesome 
foe He held laige possessions both m the plains and m the hills, and 
was a man of considerable ambition and airogance He was, more- 
over, as I have shown, the high piicst of the Sikhs, being descended 
from Nanuk, the gicat Guru Ihis position he had rvon fiom his 
brother, whom he had slam m battle Such a man could not fail to be 
hostile to us, and his opposition was mtensified by the fact that we had 
set our faces against the piactict, ■'O deai to the Bedi, of female infanti- 
cide Many of his people, however, lefused to fight loi him, and, on 
the advance of John Lawn ncc with a body of Sikhs who seemed as 
ready to go against him aa against the Rajas of the mils, he abandoned 
his stronghold and took lefugc in the camp of Sheie Sing I may 
add that he shared in the pinations and disasters of the subsequent 
campaign, suirendeied to us at it-, close, and spent the rest of his life 
as a Biitish pensioner at Uiniitsur 

The letreat of the Bedi into Sikh tenitoiy ended John Lawience’s 
campaign— a campaign of thiiteen days only, but as complete, on a 
small scale, as any which was ever fought A bloodless camj-'aign is 
apt to escape the notice of an histoiian foi the very lei'ons which — 
if prevention is bettei than cure, and if to save life and money is 
better than to throw them away — ought to attract particulai attention 
to it. Fiona this time forwaid, not a gun was filed m the Jullundur 
Doab, not even when the echoes of the disastious battle of Chillian- 
vvallah might well have roused it to one more effoit , and that this 
was so, was due chiefly to the skill, the energy, the intiepidity, the 
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presence of mind of the Commissioner. \\ ith a m_ie handful of 
troops at his disposal, upon whose fidelity, till he had tested it m 
actual warfare, he could not safelj count he had taken measures to 
quell risings in the most opposite paits of his piovmce 1 ad oi T^a iiaed 
hisowncommissaiiat, had keptthemilitais authoiities up to tht.ma’k, 
had earned on the civil government of the countij, had led Sikhs 
against Sikhs, religious enthusiasts against their own high pi'^ t ' In 
November of that memoiable jeai, the scales seemed evenh balanced 
in the Punjab, oi even to incline, as the result of the fiist thiec gen^ial 
engagements, in favour of the Sikhs How much more di.'p e 
would the stiuggle have been, had the Tullund’ir Doab buist into a 
flame and thieatened the flank •’nl le"! of our haid piess^d aim\ ' 
Golab Sing, left to himself and suuounded by the lebeK, woulc 
assuiedl), have joined them and, piobablj, atleasi on^ moie Ghilhai 
wallah would have piectdud Guieiai 

Such biilliant seiviccs could not fail to be noticed bj the leiusi’ 
able and masteiful spiiit who h id succeeded Loid Haul p«e o 
veinoi Geneial, v.ho was nist thiowmg off the slight ssmjkoms of 
hesitation w hieh, on fiiat landing had made him defer to th i log 
ment of otheis, and who was henceforth bent on show in., lvl vbodv, 
peihaps onlv too bluntlv, that he could affoid to stmd oloic ‘Ii 
was,’ wiites Lord Dalhousie to Heni' lawience fiom raorepi’C ‘ii 
ordci. tlrat no piorlaniation should be issued v ithout being pic m sl\ 
met aed bj me, and in ordei to ensuie unity of aetirn b the 
tiovernment and its ofl ceis and to avoid differences of opin vn that 
I advanced to the v eige of tne ftoiiiiei , and it is foi this tnai 1 1 ein n 
here now ’ 

The bundlings, the del vs, and he di eis whicl 1 id mail eel 
the opening of the campaign had not, it will readilv be believed 
taken jilace v ilhout causing mam high words and much mutual 
reciimmation between the fine old Commander-m Chief and the 
joiin,^ and self leliant Governoi General And a fev* extracts ficm 
the confidential letters of Lord Dalhousie to Henry Lawience, which 
have been kindlv entiusted to me by Heniy Lawrences surviving son, 
will help to fill a laige gap which I find in Lord Lawrences leitcis 
fiom Octobei 1848 to September 1849, ana will also sene to b 11, 
vividlj befoie us one side (and I think the least lovable side) of the 
man who was hencefoiward to exercise so poweiful an influence ovei 
the destinies of the Lawience brothers ffhey will help to explain so 
much that is pleasant and so much that is painful in then suh . 1 nt 
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relations to Inin that I have no sriuple in inseiting them heie A 
special inteiest, it will be remembeicd, attaches to the coiiespondence 
of Lord DalhousiCj from the fact that the bulk of it— all, that is, over 
which his c\cf utois have an evclusive control— is sealed up foi fift} 
years after h'^ death Conscious of the mtegiit> of his motives, 
he has thui appealed fiom the hash praise 01 condemnation of 
contempoiaiies, to the dchbeiat.- iudj,inent of posteritj , and any 
conclusions, theietoie, which we ma\ d aw from a poition of his 
coriespondence, even though it be so exfensive and so important a 
correspondence as that with the hiothcis Lawience, must be held 
with some leseiie 

Heniy Lawience had gone, a-, lime i Jated, to England on ayear’s 
leave, which was to be cxicnded, if ncce-- aiy for his health, to two. 
But the news of the outbieak at Mooll''n determined him to letuin as 
soon as possible to his 1 ost He left England in November leached 
Bombay in Decembei, huni^d up to IMou'tan, took pait in the opera- 
tions of the final siege, left it on lam a > 9, biought the fiist news of 
the capture of the town— thoiig,h not of the foit — to Loid Dalhousie, 
went on to the camp of the Comman ki in Chief and was present, on 
the 13th, at the battle of Chilliam allah His beneficent influence 
had made itself felt even bcfoie he ai.ivod Ihe Sikhs had not been 
slow to remaik that the outbieak had followed so soon aftei his de- 
parture, and they hojicd th'‘t his letu' n might be the signal for a pacifi- 
cation This gcnenl hehef in the // d (piestige) of Heniy Lawience 
was, in Itself, enough to an isc the spiiit of Lord Dalhousie, to make 
him put his foot down and sliow his suboidinate that, Ikbal or no 
^ Ikbal, It was I oiJ Dalhousie, and not Hcnr) Lawience, who would 
have the last w oid on each que'-iion as it came up Noi can it be said 
that he was wiong in this Ihcie had been lumouis afloat that Aloolraj 
intended to suiiendei to Sn Henu I awience as soon as he amved, in 
the hope of getting moie fav otiiable teims fiom him than could be got 
from any one else But a letter wiittenon Decembei iz from Siihind, 
by the Goveinoi Gencial and intended to meet Sir Henry Lawrence 
on his aiiival, was calculated to lenieive all misconception on this 
point — 


I have to infoim vou that I will i,ia'’t no teims whatevei to Moohaj, 
noi listen to anv piopos il but unconditional suiiendei If he is captured 
he shall have what he does not deseive — a f.iii tiiil , and if, on that tnal, 
he shall piove the tiaitoi he is, foi months in aims against the Biitish 
Goveinment, 01 aceessoiy to the muidei of Liitish ofticeis, then, as sure 
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as I live, he shall die But \ou hate one answer alone to gi'c him now 
— unconditional surrender I hate told )0u what will follow it 

An earlier lettei. written on November 13 from Allahabad, betore 
the campaign had well begun, shows that Lord Dalhousie had, ettn 
then, made up his mind as to the necessitj of annexation , and theie 
will be few who have followed the historj thus far who will not .uilc 
with him on this point rather than with Hcmj Lawience 

Our ultciior policy (he sa>s) need not be promulgated till "Mooltan 
has been taken and the Sikh using has been met and ciuahed. but I 
confess I see no halting-place midwaj any longer There was no inoie 
sinceie friend of Lord Hardinge’s policj, to establish a stron^ Hindu 
government between the Sutlei and the khjbei, than I. I have done ah 
that man could do to suppoit such a goveinment, and to 'Ustain that 
policy I no longer believe it feasible to do so, and I must act accoiding 
to the best of mj judgment in what is before us 

On January iS, five ilavs after Chilhanwallah, Heniv 1 awunce 
looked in upon his old quarters at Lahoie, of which In, was again to 
take charge as Resident on the ist of the lollowing month and tlitie 
as the result of the ‘victory of Chilhanwallah, he found the Ilii^a- 
dier in command talking of building up the gates and bieaking clown 
the bridges, to delay the onwaid march of the ‘conqucicd ■sikh- ' 

You say you are gueved 'says Lord Dalhousie to him; at all you 'U' 
and heaid at Lahoie , so am I — so I have long been , but I dont know 
vvhethei our griefs aie on the same tack 

In other letters fiom Fero«.poie he vvutes • — 

IXevei mind what other people say' about vourhav ing aiuhni U\ ovei the 
Sutlej Provinces, or whether they like it 01 not I think it expedient yoi 
should have it foi the public good, and that’s enough foi any body Rub 

Colonel s nose in the dirt if its necesxaiy Geneial is beyond 

all human patience and endurance Pray coax or fiight-n Bi igadiei 

aw ay. 

The letter m which Loid Dalhouxie, who had so lately aiiived m 
India and had never even seen the Punjab, sevciely lepiimandcc 
Henry Lawrence — not for a proclamation which he had issued 01 
his own authority, but for the draft of one which he, with the ful 
consent of the Governor-Geneial, had prepared and then humbly 
■submitted again to him for his approval, simply because he had in 
serted in it some slight expression of his personal feelings foi a biavc 
foe — has ahead) been published, in great part, by Heiinan Merit ale 
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in his life of Sii T^eniy Lawrence * It need not, therefore, be quoted 
again here I he lec eption of such a letter would have been gall and 
wormwood to a man of a fai less sensitive and generous nature than 
Henry Lawrence and it is painful to those who know what he had 
done and what he was, to read it even now 

Such IS the lot, the unenviable, but, perhaps, inevitable, lot of 
some of the best of our Indian public scivants And it is a draw- 
back to their condition which the changing circumstances of the 
Government of India, the rapidity of communication between it and 
England, the increasing connection of Einopcan with Indian politics, 
and the party spiiit thus impoited intoic-,ions which should be looked 
upon as beyond its reach, seems likclv, in the future, to increase 
rather than to dimmish A new \ iccioy comes out, bent, wisely or 
unwisely, on levcrsingthe policy of his jiicdecessor, oi, it may be, of 
all the wisest of his picdcccssois In older to do so, he has to 
manipulate or get iid of the suboidinalc agents of that policy, and 
It will depend to a great extent niion his tiet, his sympathv, and his 
large heaitedness, whethci he cases then f dl oi intensifies its bitter- 
ness. It will sometimes happen that the more an agent has been 
trusted by one f/oveinoi (icneial, the Icss he will be trusted by his 
successor , the moi e he know s of the merits of a particular question, 
the less will his opinion be asked upon it It is, perhaps, only human 
nature that It should be so Ihe \thenian rustic was not the only 
person in the world who would have been glad to banish Aristides, 
because he was tired of heaiiiij, him called the Just dhe considera- 
ton, therefore, with which an Indian olficer is tieated by a new 
^ Governor General is, sometimes, likeh to be in inveise piopoition to 
his ments But lord liilhoisie vvhatevei his faults, had a single 
eye to the public good, and a deteimination to learn all that was to 
be said upon a subject before he m ide up his mind upon it He 
gave his confidence fieely to any suboidinate whom he recognised as 
worth It, provided only that that suboidinate, after he had delivered 
his protest, would loyally do his bidding and when a man was a 
good man. Lord Dalhousies vvoist enemies will admit that he never 
felled to recognise hmi as such You give,’ he says to Henry 
Lawrence on February 13, ‘and will, I hope, continue to give, me 
your views IranUy If we differ, I shall say so , but my saying so’ 
— and here he undoubtedly hits a blemish in Henry’s mental con- 
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stitution — ‘ ous’lit not to be interpieted to mean ^^anl of confidencL ' 
And, even eailiei, on February 3, ‘I assured 30U latelj,’ he 
‘with entire sinceiit), that I have full confidence in 30U1 abiliti, 
3'our vigour, and 30U1 evpeiience M3 confidence in 30111 posses 
Sion of these qualities will alwa3sensuie that an\ view )ous^ll)m^ 
shall receive from me the most respectful and inatuie consider 
ation ’ 

With this evphnation of what I believe to have been the attitude 
of Loid Dalhousie towards his subordinates, I mav piocceJtogue 
a few of the more striking passages fiom his leltcis, illusti itin^ 111s 
foice of expression, his self reliance, his detcimmation to have his 
own vva3, and his indignation — possibl5, sometimes, the ihoitsiahtcd 
indignation of a civilian who could not see all the didacultiev whidi 
were visible to the militai3 036 — at the blundeis and shoitcomin g-, of 
the military authorities, especially of the biavc old Commindci in 
Chief 

One question which had alieadv called down the Olvmpian 
thunders on the devoted head of Heni3 Lavvicnce was the o le'tioi 
which was looming 111 the distance, of the tieatment of the con 
quered— It, indeed, the) eve’ should be coiaciuoioJ — Siidiis Hem 

Lawrence, who knew them and was known b3 them so well w as v 1 h 
his usual generosil3, in fuoui of giving them the easiest teims eoiii 
patible with safetv Hut Loid Dalhoiis e would heu of iiolhing ot 
the kind ‘Tneii lives and then subsisienec was all that he would 
piomise to these pioud and powciful nobles, even if the3 submitted 
at once And w hen, at last, the5 fell into his hands he w as as -,0 1 
as his woid Ihe more foimidable of their numbci he inu] o-ed to 
banish ‘Chuitui Smg and Sheie Sin^, cannot be allowed to live at 
home and weave treaehci3 at leisuie ’ 1 heir chivahous tieatment of 

the captive Geoige Lawrence and of the English ladies about whose 
release Loid Dalhousie, throughout his correspondence, shows the 
tendeiest intciest, seemed to him to be no reason at all foi dealing 
chivahouslv with them ‘ foi piomising easier tci ms because thev 
have tieated the piisoneis well, I hold a diffeient view I hold that 
Chuttur Smg and his sons, in seizins; their best friends and m vking 
them piisoneis, have shown themselves unmitigated luitians and 
that they have not ill tieated them into the bargain, rescues them 
from irrecoveiable infamy and nothing more’ In vain, did Hcniv 
Lawrence plead, day after day, with touching earnestness foi the less 
guilty Sirdars 
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Nothing (itphecl Loid Dalhousie) is gianted to them but mainte- 
nance The amount of that is open to discussion, but their piopeity of 
every kind vv ill be coni seated to the State . In the interim, let them 
be placed soincwhcic undei suiveilknce, but attach then piopeity till 
their destination is dci ided If they run aw ly, our contiact is void If 
they are caught, I will unpiison them \nd if they raise tumult again, 
I will hang them, as sure as thev now Ii c, and I live then 

Eveiything in camp (he sa\s on rebniaiy ii), as far as the Com- 
mander m Chief IS conceincd, ^lows woisc and worse I expected 
no good tid.ngs, and the best news which I now hope for is, that his 
Excellency has not had his ‘ 1 mod put up,’ but has waited the few days 
which will giv e him icinfoi cements, that will enable him to make sure 
work of the next action I have wiitter to him to day on his futme pro- 
ceedings in terms which I am awaie will be \eiy distasteful to him, but 
which It IS both necessary' thst I should ei ploy as a caution to him, and 
prudent that I should addiess to him m lehef of my own lesponsibility' 

On the following day, lefeiiing to ta request of Henry Lawicnce 
that he might go to the camp md thn v his influence into the scale 
an the side of rigour as well as yiudente he wiites thus — 

It IS already too notoiious that nciihti \ou nor anybody else can 
sxercise any wholesome influence on the m nd of the Commandei in- 
Ciaei , i£ you could fttie done so e/tc tcaon of Chillitnnallah would 
lever have been fought as it was lou,ht A.11 that we can do will 
lardly restoie the piestige of oiii powci in India, and of oui military 
lupe'ioiity, partly fioin the tvid nee of ficts and paitly fiom the unwise 
md unpatiiotic and contempti Jc cio ’11, in public of the Euiopean 
■ommunity itself all over India, huh md low Moieover, I have my 
irders I am ordeied, in the first instance, to conquer the country, 
^lease God, I w ill obey 

Lord Gough, it should be rcmaiked here, had been waiting by 
-.ord Dalhoubie’s own airections, foi the lemforcements with which 
jeneral Whish was, at that moment, huirymg up fiom hlooltan, 
lefore he should iisk anothci battle -Vnd it was during this inaction 
hat news arrived that the cnemv, who had so long been encamped 
tppobite us at Rubsool, h td suddc ily left then encampment and had 
;one off, Heaven knew whcie foi ‘-omc of oui infoiinants said they 
rere maiching eastward foi Jhduin, otheis westward for Gujeiat 1 

Well may you say (writes Loid D.ilhousie to Heniy Lawience on 
ebruary 15) that it is wonderful that the Sikhs are allowed so to play 
iround us Othei and strongei epithets would not be less applicable I 
lavealettei to d iv fiointhe Coinmander-m Chief He is utteily mystified. 
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The m) star) as soon cleared up, and it as found that Shere 
Sing had turned Lord Gough’s right, had got into his lear, had estab- 
lished his head quarters at Gujerat, and was thus thieatenmg, or 
appeanng to thi eaten, an adtanceon the ill protected city of Lahore 

Lord Gough, meannhile, who had been complaining, for a month 
past, of the encumbrance of his heat} baggage, but had declined to 
mote It from his camp, found it impossible to follow up the encmt 
closely, or even to detach a brigade to guard the crossing of the riter 

Itissadwoik fsa)s Lord Dalhousiel to be thus out-genei ailed day 
after dav I wait, as patientl} as I ma>, the announcement of where 
the enemy are, or what we are doing At present I hate onh the intelli- 
gence of the Cominanc'ei in Chief, which might be steieot>ped, that ‘the 
order is countermanded till to mmtou’ 

A letter wiitten by Lord Dalhousie to Henry Lawiencc, on 
February 20, is so intensely characteristic of the man, shows so 
vividly his strength of mind, his strength of will, his strength of t\ 
pression, and at the same time proves so clearly that the submission 
which he requiied from his subordinates he equally expected them, 
in their turn, to lequire fioin theirs that T make no apology for 
quot ng It almo't m full — 

1 'le tidings you send, on the %\hole, aie satisfactoiy, and I piav 
Goa ve may, foi the -a^e of all, and for the peace of this countiy, haie 
achieced a ‘ciowmng \ictoiy befoie long I obsene what you say re 
guiding Gencial Cainpocll (Sii Colini Li\mg told you that theie was 
‘no thought of crossing the Jhelum this season ’ 'Voui bi other will liact 
ere this reassuted you on that point, which he incidentally mentioned 
to me hdt ‘ thought the camp of the Comraandei-in-Chief haa signi- 
fies very little The camp s business is to find fighting ; I find thought , 
and such thou,,ht as the camp has hitherto found is of such d — d bad 
quality, that it does not induce me to forego the exeicise of my pioper 
functions It is too late to enter i light into the details of your letter 
I w ill only say now generally, thu.- - a camp toiU cross the Jhelum this 
season, and, please God, the Indus j''o , that the Commandei-in Chief 
and General Thackwell, or the Departments, will not cioss it , that 
General Gilbert will command, and I hope the job will be well done. 
All this I communicated to the Commander-in-Chief some time ago, 
authorising him, and requiimg him, m the event of the oppoitunity pie 
seating itself, to make the arrangements himself, and expedite matte s 
as much as possible, 

I am greatly surprised with what you write to me about Major 
Edwardes, or rathei, I should say I am gieatly vexed, but not suiprised 
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at all [Edwardes, it should be evplained here, had disbanded a 
leguiient, whose fidelity he had suspected, without any authorisation from 
Sii Heniy Lawience.] From the tone of your letter. I perceive it is nor 
necessary to say that you should pull up Major Edwardes for this at once. 
But I further t\ish to repeat what I said before, that there are more than 
Major Edwardes m the Residency who appear to consider themselves, 
nowadays, as Governor-General at least The sooner you set about dis- 
enchanting their minds of this illusion the better for your comfort and 
their own I don't doubt you will find bit and martingale for them 
speedily For my part, I will not stand it in quieter times for half-an- 
hour, and will come down unmistakably upon any one of them who may 
‘tiy It on,’ from Major Edwardes, C.B , down to the latest enlisted general- 
ensign-plenipotenliary on the establishment To-morrow I will write 
again. 

Believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 

IJalhousie. 


The admners of I-ord Dalhousie — and it must be admitted that 
these letters, incisive and racy, and often opportune, as they are, are 
not calculated to make .anjont love liini— and the adiniieis of Lord 
Gough, who. Ill spite of his blunders and vacillation, was, m virtue of 
his gallantrj and martial bearing, beloved by his army, will, alike, 
reflect with ple.asure that the Commandci-in-Chief, while he was the 
object of such uns]ianiig saicasm and .anim.idveision, was preparing 
the way, by a raieful exploiation of the giound, and by a series of 
masterly mo\ emenls, for as clowning .1 iictoii as ev cr smiled upon 
our arms in India The battle of Gujciai was fought on February 
21 With 20,000 men .mil a hundiid guns, Lord Gough attacked 
the Sikhs, who were m a position chosen and foriified by themselves 
and numbeied 50,000 men .timed wiili sixty guns Taught by bitter 
exiicrience, or influenced, it max be, by the strong letteis of Lord 
Dalhousie, which I have before me. he ch.tnged his tactics and, w ith 
the help of the skilled aclxite of tur John Cheape of the Engineers 
and Sir Patrick Grant, his son-in-iaw, kept himself and his men m 
check till the artillery, in which our leal stiength lay. had done its 
proper w'ork. The Sikhs, even after their guns wcie silenced, fought 
like heroes, but they were utterly routed , and Gillieit, ‘ the best rider 
in India,' m a ride of many days, followed up the wiock of their army, 
till, at length, it surieiidcrcd with its guns, its amniumtion, and — more 
important than all in Lord Dalhousie's exes — its English prisoners. 

Few more stiiking scenes have exei been witnessed in India than 
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this final submission of the Sikh aimy, the last lemnant of the gicat 
Khalsa commonw calth ‘ ith noble self-iestiaint — to use the woids 
of Edwin Arnold — ‘thntj -fi\e chiefs laid down then swoids at Gilbeit’s 
feet, while the Si' h soldieis, adsanrmg, one by one, to the file of the 
English diaw'n acioss die load, flung down tuhiai, matchlock, and 
shield upon the growing heap of aims, salaamed to them as to t'le 
“spiiit of the steel,” and passed thiough the open line, no lonjei 
soldiers’ But it must haic been a iiioie touching si^^ht still, idiLii 
— as It has been desciibed to me by C)e witnesses — each hoiseman 
among them had to pait, for the last time, fiom the animal which he 
legarded as pait of himself — fiom the gallant chaigcr which had 
boine him in safeti 111 iiianj an iiiesistiblc chaige oiei man\ a battle 
field This was too much even for Sikh endtiiance lie caicsied 
and patied his faithful companion on eveiy jiait of his boch, ii d 
then turned lesolutely away But his icsolution failed him lie 
turned back, again and aj^am, to give one caiess moie, and then, as 
he toie himself away foi the veiy last time, buished a teaidiop fiom 
his eje, and evclaimed, in woios which give the key to so much ot 
the histoiy of the iclations of the Sikhs to us, then manl> resistance, 
and then not leas manly submission to the inevitable, ‘ Runjeet Sing 
is dead to da> ' ’ 

But Gilbcits task was noi ^et done. Pmsuirg his headlong 
caieei fuithei still, he diove the Afghan contingent ovci the Indus, 
thiough Peshawur, and light up to the portals, the happily foi bidding 
poitals, of the Khjber. Ihe battle of Gujerat thus bi ought to a 
Jose, not the campaign only but the war Allpievious shoilcommgs 
weie forgotten in the enthusiasm of victoiy, and the victoi of Gujciat 
was able, with agood giace, to hand ovei the command to Su Chailcs 
Napier, who had been sent out, in hot haste, to suptisede him, and 
aiiived from England eaih 111 Ma} 

The whole of the Punj ib. togcthei with Peshawui and the Tians 
Indus pi evinces, now lay at Loid Dalhounc’s feet as the pii/e of 
victoiy , and he was not the man to shiink, either on g(.neial 01 on 
special giounds, fiom appiopriating the pii/e ‘I take ihisoppor 
tunitj,’ he sajs m one of his State papeis wiitttn a tear or two later, 
‘of lecoiding my stiong and dehbeiate opinion, that, m the cxeicise 
of a sound and wise policy, the British Government is bound not to 
put aside 01 neglect such rightful oppoitumties of acquiimg teiritoiy 
or revenue as may fiom time to time present themselves ’ — a sentence 
of death, just 01 unjust, necessary or unnecescarj , c\pcd ent 01 in- 
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expedient, upon how manj native states ' But, in the case of the 
Punjab, theic could be no question about the justice, and little abput 
the expediency or necessity, of applying the general rule Twice 
the Sikhs had attacked us unprovoked, and, the second tune, undci 
circumstances which laid them open to the charge of treachery and 
ingratitude, as w ell as deadly hostility The experiment of sustaining 
the Khalsa against its own internal weakness had been tried honestly, 
and under the most tavouiable circumstances, by Lord Dalhousie as 
well as by Loid Hardinge, by John as well as by Heniy Lawrence, 
and It had failed We had lemained in the country, to begin with, 
against our own wishes, and only at the unanimous and uigent request 
of the Siidais , and no sooner had we acceded to their importunity 
than they tieacherously lose against us m arms, and, once again, by 
their enthusiasm, then discipline, and their \aloui, imperilled the 
safety of oui Indian Empiie 

Lord Dalhousie had made up his mind at an early point in the 
struggle as to what must be its ultimate result, and e\ en so chivalrous 
a suppoitei of native states and rights as Henry Lawience had always 
been, had not done more than meet his views with a half-heaited 
opposition If he w as disposed to deny tl e expediency , he w as forced 
to admit the justice of annexation John, with clearer views of what 
the safety of India lequired thought it to be expedient as well as just 
The two bi others, as I gathei fiom the few papers relating to this 
time whieh I have befoie me, had been living togethei at Lahore 
since Januaiy And when an mteiview between the Governor- 
General and the Resident was deemed necessiiv to airange for the 
impending annexation, we can haidlv wondei it the Resident, instead 
of going himself, preferred to send his biothci lohn on an eirand 
which must have been so distasteful to him I he momentous mtei- 
V lew took place at Ferozepoie on Maicli i’ and on the following 
day, aftei ‘ two long conveisations, John ictuined to I ahoie, ‘ charged 
to convey to his biothci the substance of what they had been dis- 
cussing, both as to Loid Dalhousie s intentions and as to the mode of 
carrying them into exec ution It vv is I believe, the lust time that 
Loid Dalhousie had set eyes upon the man who was so soon to 
become the most famous ot all his lieutenants But, drawing his 
conclusions from the vigoui he had shown as Magistrate of Delhi 
during the first Sikh vvai, liom the mannei in which he had governed 
the Jullundur Doab in peace md in vvai, and from his correspondence 
with the Sccielaiy to f.ovw ament which he had seen and studied, he 
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had already taken the measure of the man, and had begun to rate 
hrm at hrs piopei \alue. ‘What is to be done?’ asked Lord Dal- 
housie, self-reliant and self-sulficing as he tras, of the subordinate, 
whose advice he was hereafter so often to ask, and, even when the 
answer given did not harmonise with his previous views, he was not 
seldom to take — ‘what is to be done with the Punjab now?’ and 
John Lawience, who knew well that his questioner had itiade up his 
mind, at all hazards, ultimately to annex the conquered piovince, 
answered with chaiacteiistic brevity, ‘ .Vnnex it now ’ Difficulty after 
difficulty was started bj the Governoi General, but as Demosthenes, 
when asked what was the fiist, the second, and the thud requisite of 
an orator, leplied in one word, ‘Action; action, action,’ so John 
Lawience met each difficult} as it was staited with what he considered 
to be the best and the only sufficient method of meeting it — ‘ Annex 
It now , annex it now ; annex it now.’ Immediate annexation 
would be easy while the people were still crushed by their defeat, 
it w’ould anticipate the difficulties and dangers of the hot w eathei, 
which the last year had brought into such fatal prominence finally, 
It would at once anticipate and clinch the deteiminalion of the 
Directors at home 

On Maich 29, Lord Dalhousic sent his Secietary, Sii Heniy 
Elliot, to Lahore, charged to declaie publicly his determination 
respecting the Punjab , and, on the following day, m presence of Sir 
Henry Lawience. the Resident, and his brother John ; m presence 
of the faithful remnant of the Sikh Durbar ; in presence also of the 
young Mahaiaja, who took his seat, for the last time, on the throne of 
Runjeet Sing, Elliot read aloud the fateful pi oclamation. 1 he dynasty 
of Runjeet Sing was to be deposed, the young Maharaja was to 
receive 50,000/. a year, and to have the right of residing w herever he 
liked, outside the limits of the Punjab ; and the whole of the terri- 
tories of the five nveis, together with the Crown property and jewels, 
above all, the peerless Koh-i-noor, were to belong to the British 
The proclamation was received by those present with silence and 
almost with indifference. It was a step fraught indeed with tiemen 
dous possibilities for good and evil. It overthrew the fondest hojies 
and the most geneious aspirations of Henry Lawrence’s life, but it 
was justified by what had gone before it, and the most resolute 
opponent of unnecessary annexations will admit that it has been more 
than justified by its results. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE WORK OF THE PUNJAB BOARD. 1S49-1S52. 

The Punjab had been annexed, but how was it to be governed? It 
mi^r be placed under a purely inilitaiy government, like that of 
Scinde — a system dear to the hear; of the conqueror of St inde, the 
Self-Willed and br.lliant Sir Charles Xapier, who w.ts now on the 
point of landing in India as Comniander-in-Chief who despised all 
civilians as such, but reserved a special portion of his hatred, as well 
as scorn, for those ■ soldier politicals ’ who, by doffing the redcoat 
and donning the black, had shown tha. they deliberately chose the 
darkness rather than the light, and yet who — as even he could not 
deny— had gone far to make India what it was. Or, again, the pre- 
cedent afforded by most of our earlier and more settled provinces 
might be followed , the Punjab might hate a purely cn il go\einment, 
undei the control of a trained c.vilian. i\hose j5rim.try object it would 
be not to make it a stepping-stone to further conquests be\ ond, but 
to prote to the East India Company that it could be well governed, 
and yet turn out to be a financial, as w ell as a miht.irv and political ac- 
^ quisition. This was the sy stem which it might have been expected 
would have been preferred by a Goxcrnor-General who had never 
heard a shot fired till he reached the Sikh frontier, and who, it was 
then believed, cheri-hed almost as great a dislike for imliuiry as did 
Sir Charles Napier for civil rule. 

Was, then. Sir Charles Napier or Lord Dalhousie to have his 
way ? Neither, and yet both. Both, that is, in part. The '•cheme 
upon which Lord Dalhousie hit, as tne result of his person.ol know- 
ledge of the men who had the best claim to admimstei the annexed 
province, was as novel in the history of our Indian Emjiire as it was, 
at first sight, unpromising. The Punjab was to be governed, not by 
any one man, however eminent he might be, either as a soldier, or as 
a stati lan, or as a mixture of both, but by a Board, the members of 
whic. ' le to be drawn from both branches of the serxice, and x\ere 
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to work undera sjstem of ‘di\ided labour, but of common u^poti'i- 
bilitj.’ 

‘A Board,’ remarks Sir Charles Napier, when cnticisin,* the hl \ 
arrangement, ‘rarely has any talent.’ And other and less unfriend U 
obseners, knowing the antagonistic and self-contiadictjr) element^ 
which tills particular Board contained, remarked that it was aelt 
condemned from its birth ; that it contained within itself the seeds 
ot Its ow n dissolution. There was truth in these sa> mgs But it wa^ 
onl} a small portion of the truth \ Board is in itself a coini lomise, 
and, therctore, cannot possibly has e the unite , the rapidite , the conf en 
tration, the individualit}, which asingle mind — especialK it thatsinje 
mind has within it a spark of the sacred fire of genius — can biiiio to 
bear on those whom itgoteins Again, it was ineiitable that the 
seething elements implied by the presence of such dncisc and tet 
such masterful spints as Henry and John Lawrence would on_ dn 
become explosive A volcano maybe quiescent foi mam a jeai 
but It 13 a volcano still 

It does not follow, however, because the Board was, at no d sr-mt 
day, doomed to die, that therefore it was stillborn It did p>e- 
cisely the work which it was expected and meant to do, and which 
certainly, no one of it't luce members would have done so well liv 
himself In the thiee years of its existence, it accomplished a*- 
whatever cost to the pcare of mind of its constituent paits, a task ot 
which no one of them need have been ashamed, even if it had been 
the result of a lifetime If the Board succeeded m reducing the mou 
warlike and turbulent people who had ever ciossed our path in 
India to submision, and made them not only submissive but con- 
tented , if it, literally as well as figuiatuely, beat their swords into 
ploughshares and their spears into pruning-hooks , if, in dealing with 
the widely diffcient races and classes which the Punjab contained, it 
abolished an old system and introduced a new, with, on the w hole, tlie 
minimum of inconvenience or injury to the few and the maximum of 
benefit to the many — and that it did all this, and a good deal moie 
than this, I hope now to show — then it aid a noble work , it was .ts 
own best justification, and abundantly answered alike the expectations 
ot Its foundei and the highest hopes of the distinguished men of whom 
It was composed. 

The Board was to consist of three members At the head of it, 
as of presciiptive right, came the man who had filled the highest po‘t 
in the country befoie its annexation, first as Resident, and then, as he 
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might almobt be called, Regent — the chivalrous and high spirited, the 
eager and indefatigable, Heniy Lauience That he was appointed to 
the first place in the administration of the new province is almost as 
creditable to a man of the autociatic tendencies of Lord Dalhousie 
as to Heniy Lawrence himself The friend and mentor of Lord 
Haidinge had already had manj a shaip biush with Loid Hardinge s 
■successor, and there was an antagonism of natme between the two 
men which each must hate felt that no amount of mutual for- 
bearance could bridge over But Loid Dalhousie, as I have shown, 
was able to lespect and to trust those from whom he difleied, if he 
knew that they had the root of the mattei in them. -\nd he was 
certainly not the man to pass over, on the score of mere imcapabilitj of 
temiieiament, the pre eminent claims which Heniy Lawicnces pre 
tious services, his knowledge of the Sikhs, and his influence over 
them gave him Had Lord Dalhousie been anxious to cleai him out 
of his path and to put somebody else in his place who would be moie 
..ongeinal to himself, who would prove a meie tool in his hands, 
and would be content to registei and caii) out his ordeis, it would 
hive been east for him to do so without meuiiing any obloquj in the 
process Loi Henry Law lence, finding that his sciuples against annex- 
ation had been finally overiuled, volunttuily placed his lesignation 
in Lord Dalhousie’s hands, and would, certainl), have carried his 
purpose out had not Lord Dalhousie urged him to reconsider it, on 
the unansweiable plea that the objects dearest to his heart could not 
bi_ thwaited and might be fuitheied by his lemaining at Lahoie 1 he 
aigument was as honouiable to Lord Dalhousie, who, knowing the 
diffeiences between himself and his subordinate, could go out ol his 
waj to employ it, as to Henry Lawrence, who, even in the bitterness 
ci his soul, could lecognise its binding foice 

Next to Hcnij Lawience on the Board, in point of lufluerce, if 
1 ot of senioiit}, and maikcd out foi it by his famil\ name, and by 
his services in the Delhi distiict, in the Tullundui Doab, and at 
1 ahore itself, came Henij Lawience’s brothei, John His know- 
ledge of the Sikh laces was only less than that of his biother , while, 
in masteij of details, in financial skill, m powei of continuous work, 
and in civil tiaining gencially, he was far supenoi to him A man 
who had luled the Jullundur Doab duiing the last two jears m the 
waj in which John Lawrence had luled it, and with the lesults which 
the piolongcd and doubtful stiuggle of the second bikh war had 
biought into full lelief, was c Ic ily the man to have a potential voice 
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in the lule of the foiu othei Doabs which the fortune of war had 
now thrown into oui hands 

But a Boaid must consist of more than two membeis, and Charles 
Greville Mansel, the third member invited to serve upon it, was a 
man of more equable and philosophic tempei ament than either of 
the Lawrences Like John, he was a civilian who had served his 
apprenticeship in the best school then known in India — that of 
Mertms Bud and Thomason, in the Noith West He was a min of 
contemplation rithei thin of action, and it was perhaps well that he 
was so , foi the two brotheis — with all their high mental gifts — vveie 
pre eminently men of action Mansel thus served as a foil to them 
both, in a diffeient sense fioin that in which they served as a foil to 
each other He was admiiibl) fitted to discover the weak prints m 
an) course of action which was proposed, and, with somewhat iiii 
tating impaitialitv would aigue with John in favoui of Hcni) 
views, and with Hcni) in favour of John’s He would thus throw 
the ‘di> ligl t of the intellect on questions which might othciwisi, 
have been seen, owing eithei to the aristocratic leanings of Henr) or 
ne demociitic leanings ot John through a too highl) coloumd 
eJiuin If he was not good a*- earr) ng out into action an) view 
01 his own, it Is probable that the views of his col'eigues, which thev 
might have been anxious, in the cxubeiance of then energ), to ciii) 
out at once, often passed owing to his idios) nciasies, through i 
sifting process for which the) weie seldom the worse and sometime 
much the bettei 

The balance between the civil and militai) elements aimed at b\ 
Lord Dalhousie in the constructi n of the Board itself, was scrupu 
lousl) observed also in die selectirnof those whov^eie to work undci 
It Besides George Christian the Secretary, upon whom John 
Lawrence had long fixed hi e)e, and Melvill, who was spccialh 
appointed b) Lord Dalnousie to the post of Assistant Secietar), 
there were to be four Commissioners foi the foui Divisions of the 
new province — Lahore, Jhelum, Mooltan, and Leia , while bencads 
them, again, came some fift) two Deputy and Assistant Commissioncia, 
who weie selected in as neaily as possible equal numbers from the 
civil and military seivices ‘\ou shall have,’ wrote Lord Dalhousie 
to Henry Lawience, in antuipation of the annexation, on February 
26, ‘the best men in India to help you — your biother John to begin 
with ’ And he was as good as his word 

But before I go on t > desciibe the woik done by the Boaid m 
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general, and, so fai as it is possible to distinguish between man and 
man, the pait in it home by John Lawience in particulai, it will be 
w ell to gi\ e some slight notion of the size, the inhabitants, and the 
leading phjsical chaiacteiistics of the countiy which the) weie to 
administer, and which, so long as the woild lasts, it ma> safely be 
predicted, will be bound up with the name of Lawience 

The five magnificent streams — the Sutlej, the Beas the Ravi, the 
Chenab, and the Jhelum — which have given the name of ‘Punjab 
to the country which they tiaveise, all use amidst the snowy peaks of 
the Himalayas, all flow in the same geneial diiection, noith east to 
south-west, and all are ultimatel) united m the vast bosom of the 
Indus Each of the five tracts of counti) enclosed b) these si\ 
rivers narrows graduall) fiom north to south, and is known b) the 
name of Doab (the two rivei'v) The Tullimdur Doab, between the 
Sutlej and the Beas, is the richest and most peaceful of them all T 
had been undei John Lawiences lule foi two jeais past, and its 
piincipal featuies have been sufficient!) described ahead) The 
Ban Doab, which comes ne\t, between the Beas and the Ravi, is the 
most impoitant, and, in its noithem jaait at least, the most populous 
of the five It contains the political capital of the whole counti \ 
Lahoie , and the commeicial and lehgious capital, Umiitsui It is 
the Manjha, 01 ‘ middle home ’ of the Sikh nation, which supplied 
the Sikh religion with its most leveied Gurus, Runjeets couit 
with Its most poweiful Siidais , and Runjeet’s evei victorious aini) 
with Its most redoubtable vvaiiiois Next, be)ond the Ban Doab, 
between the Ravi and the Chenab, comes the Rechna Doab , and 
beyond it, again, between the Chenab and the Jhelum, the Jetth 
Doab, containing the most famous battle fields of the war which w is 
just ovei, Chilhanw allah and Goojeiat Last, comes the Sind Saugai 
oi ‘ocean of the Indus,’ Doab — so called from the vast tracts of 
country exposed to the inundation of the river — the laigcst, the most 
thinly inhabited, and the most stciile of all. 

Be)ond the Indus, between it and the Suhman range, lies the 
Peshawur valley and the district of the three Deras, or ‘ camping 
grounds,’ of Afghan chiefs — Deia Ismael, Deia 1 utteh, and Dera 
Ghazi Khan, henee called the Deiajat It forms no part of the 
Punjab proper, but on the due arrangements for its defence depends, 
as we shall see heieaftei, the secunty of the province, and so, of the 
whole of our Indian Empitc 

Foi the width of a few miles on each side of the si\ rivets of the 
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Punjab theie luns a luuile tiact of countiy, the soil of which is irri- 
gated by their superfluous ■naters, and bears abundant crops. But far 
richer, far more e\tensi\e, and far more blest m erery way by nature 
than these nairow strips, is the belt of land which lies beneath the 
shadow of the Himalayas, and forms the noithem poition of the 
three central Doabs It has a comparatu ely temperate climate, a 
fair rainfall, innumerable streams and streamlets, the feeders of the 
great iners , and it jields, with an outlay of little labour and of less 
skill, two abundant harvests m the year. If the whole of the Punjab 
w ere equal to this, its richest part, it might almost challenge com- 
] aiison with Bengal But this is far from being the case For 
b-tween the nanow belts of rich land, which owe then esistence to 
the great rivers, there he vast and tracts which are coveied, not with 
waving Cl ops of corn or cotton, of indigo or tobacco, but with scanty 
and coarse glass, or with jungles of tamarisks and thorns Ihc soil 
IS often impiegnated with soda or salt; the heat is teiiible , and the 
jungks are the haunt of wild beasts, or of wilder men, whose liveli- 
hood has been gamed, from time immemorial, by cattle lifting from 
the more cultivated districts. 

The Punjab, theiefore, is a country of extremes. One jiait of it 
IS jiopulous as Bengal, in another there is hardly a human habita 
tier, to be seen , one part smiles as ‘the garden of the Lord, anothei 
IS as bare and as barren as the deserts of Scinde 01 Rajpootana 
The hill districts, with their mountain sanataiia, from Muiiccaway to 
Dalhousie, and thence to the Kangra vnllcy, to Dhurmsala, or to 
Simla, are heavens ujion earth, pleasant ev cn in the hot season. The 
plains at Lahore, for instance, and at Moo' an, are almost insupport- 
able to Europeans from the heat. W hen ',ie followers of the Arabian 
prophet demurred to fighting beneath le full blaze of an Arabian 
sun, because it was so hot, the projiln-t rujilied that ‘hell was hotter 
still,’ and on they went to victory or death But a European who is 
unlucky enough to find himself at Mooltan in the hot season, will be 
disposed rather to agree with the truth expressed in the nativ e proverb • 
‘ AX hen God had Mooltan ready for His purpose, why did He make 
hell?’ 

'1 he boundaries of the Punjab and of India are cleaily inaiked 
out by the hand of Nature. On the north, the Himalayas give it 
an absolute security from Chinese or Tartar, or even Russian scares ; 
while on the west, the range of the Suliman mountains, which runs 
parallel with the Indus, forms an almost equally impenetrable barrier. 
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It IS true, indt-ed, that the Suliman range is tia\eised by passes 
\ihich, undei favouiable circumstances, have given an entrance to 
the invading armies of Alexander the Great and Timour the Taitar, 
of Baber and Nadir Shah But those conqueiors were opposed by 
no foe w 01 thy of the name And, happily for us, here, again, langc 
upon lange rises behind the mam mountain ^\all, and beyond these, 
once moie, are ‘vMlds immeasuiably spread,’ which, being inhabited 
by laces as rough, as wild, and as inhospitable as the soil on which 
they dwell, altogether form an all but impregnable pio'-i.clion to 
India No bettei series of defences, indeed, scientific oi natuial, 
could possibly be desiied against any toe who comes fiom beyond 
Afghanistan, and no strong foe, it should be lemaikcd, can eier 
come from within it 

The only range of mountains within the limits of the Punjab is the 
Salt lange, which, crossing the Indus at Kalabagh and stretching 
eastwaid to Find Dadun Khan on the Theluin, duides the Sind 
baugar Doab into two parts Commercially it is most impoitant , 
for salt IS one of the fiist requisites of life, and the supply it yields is 
quite unlimited Salt spiings issue evtiywhere from its base, and at 
Kalabagh, in particular, produce a peculiarly picturesque effect, by en- 
crusting with a snowy whiteness the blood red locks aiound North 
of the Salt range is the hilly district of Rawul Pmdi , and bey ond that, 
again, the wildly mountainous country of Huzara, a country of crags 
and caves, the abode of mountain robbcis who had Iciied black mail 
on the suriounding peoples fiom the time of Alcxandci downwards, 
and had never yet been conquered by force or fraud, but wcie to 
yield now a willing oliedience to the fatherly kindness of James 
Abbott, and his worthy successor, John Becher 

The races inhabiting the Punjab are as vaiied as are its phvsical 
features Ihe Sikhs pioper, though they foim the flowei and the 
smew of the population, aie, it must always be leinembered, only a 
fraction, perhaps a sixth pait, of the whole The aboriginal Goojurs 
and Gukkurs, together with the Rajpoots and otlier Hindu races, 
make up another sixth , and the lemamder — the inhabitant-) that is, 
of the Sind Saugar Doab, of the district round Mooltan, of Hu/aia, 
of Peshawur, and of the Derajat geneially — are all, more or less, 
Mussulman It must have given no slight satisfaction to the English 
conquerors of the Punjab, to reflect that, if ihe\ had swept away the 
famous empire of the Sikhs, they had, at least, given leligious freedom 
and security from ojipression to subiect laces who were four tunes as 
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numerous The Sikhs were the bravest and most chivahous race m 
India The> had done then best against us in t\io gicat wars, and 
the} non seemed disposed to submit with manl} self lestraint to oui 
superior poner, if only we used it with equity and toleiation. 

A more serious difficulty was to be found in those wild and war 
like tubes which line our whole western frontier, from the noith of 
Huzara light down to Scinde These tribes had, for ages, earned on 
an internecine warfare with the more peaceful and settled inhabitants 
of the plains below, and the heirs to the rich inheritance of Runjeet 
Sing could hardly complain if they had to take the bad pait of the 
baigain with the good It needs only a glance at the position of 
Peshawur — the prize fat which Afghan and Sikh have so often con 
tended — wnh the Khyber frowning in its front, and with mountains 
enclosing it on three sides, all of them inhabited by tubes who have, 
from tin.e immemorial, levied blackmail on all travelleis passing 
through their territory and have leceived the presents, the bribes 
or the tiibute of some of the greatest conqueiors the world has seen, 
while they themselves have seldom paid toll or tax to any one — to 
see that the iich valky is a ' eritable apple of discord, foi the posscs 
sion of which those who hold it are likely to have to pay in the shape 
of laige aimaments of chionic anxiety, of occasional letiibutoiy 
expeditions, and, once and again, unless wisdom holds the helm at 
Calcutta, of a distant and aggressive wai in which victoiy niuay be even 
more disastrous than defeat 

A.nd what is true of the Peshawur district is true also, in a less 
degiee, of the whole fiontici line beyond the Indus — of the valley of 
Kohat, for instance which is only to be approached fiom Peshawur 
by two long and dangerous and wateiless passes through the Afiidi 
terutory , of the v alley ot Bunnoo, which is only accessible from Kohat 
by just such another pan of passes , and so on, along the whole 
length of the Suliman range, with its robber-haunted defiles, and 
the champaign of the Derajat lying at its feet as its natural prev 
Altogethei, It was calculated that these frontier tribes could put into 
the field agiinst us 100,000 men, all fanatical, all Mohammedans, all 
well aimed, all excellent marksmen, and all inhabiting a country 
admirably adapted for their own predatory warfare, but very ill 
suited for regular military operations The arrangements for the 
defence of such a frontier were delicate and difficult enough, but 
upon their adequacy, as I have said, depended the security of all 
the rest 
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Such, then, ^\as the geneial natuie of the countrj, and such the 
chief characteiistics of the people with whom the newly formed Punjab 
Board had to deal It remains to ask how far its task was facilitated 
01 hindeied b> any existing political 01 social institutions, mparticulai, 
by what the masterful government of Runjeet Sing had done 01 had 
left undone 

Runjeet was, without doubt, an able and vigorous ruler, but it was 
vigour and ability as men undci stand it in the East A good army 
and a full exchequer wcie the t\\o, and the only two, objects of his 
government. The stalwart frames and the martial and religious en- 
thusiasm of his subjects ensuied the one, and the intoxication of 
victory after victoiy and of piovince added to province by the Khiba 
commonwealth, nude them ready to put up with the abuses which 
supplied the other. The diflicult question as to what articles of con- 
sumption are most suitable for taxation, and what are not, gave Runjeet 
Sing no trouble at all, for he laid taxes on all alike Houses and lands, 
stored gram and giowing crop-., exports and imports, manufactures 
and the natuial products of the soil, luxuries and necessities, all con 
tiibutedthcii quota to the great cause Powerful provincial goveinois 
like Sawun IMulI and the local tax gatherers, orkardais, were leftficc, 
provided that they remitted good lound sums to Lahore, to squeeze 
their victims, and to feather then own nests pretty much as they liked 
No statements of accounts were either expected orreceivcd from them 
by the Central Government Runjeet s own account-book — the most 
natural one, perhaps, for a man who could neither icad noi vviite — 
was a notched stick The balance sheet was the last thing in the 
world with which the paymaster of all the foiccs would have cared to 
trouble himself Me found when we annexed the country that no 
balance sheet had been pzesented by him for sixteen y ears ' Punish 
ments vveie few and simple Thefts or oidinary murders weie atoned 
for by payment of a fine, ciimes involving gross violence were 
punished by mutilation — the loss of the nose, the ears, or the hand , 
while the worst ciiminals of all were hamstrung It was reserved for 
\vitabile, an Italian soldier offoitune, and ruler of the Peshaw ui dis- 
tiict, to set the example of moie barbarous punishments still His 
rule wras one of simple tenor He fcaiednot God, neither regarded 
man. He revelled in extortion and in cruelty of every description. 
Those who opposed his lelentless will he blew away from guns or 
turned out in the sun to die, naked .and smeared with honey ; others 
he oideied to be sawn asunder between two planks, or to be impaled 
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or flayed alive, sometimes, it is said, beginning the terrible operation 
with his own hands ! 

Of prisons there were few, and those few we found to be almost 
untenanted. The chief duty of Runjeet’s police was not to prevent 
or to detect enme, but only to put down disorder and facilitate the 
movements of the army. Roads, m the proper sense of the word, 
there were none ; public conveyances and bridges none ; written law 
or special ministers of justice none ; schools, except of the most 
elementary kind, none ; hospitals and asylums, of course, none. If, 
therefore, the Board had very much to do they had little to undo. 
Henry Lawrence, helped by his assistants, had already, in his position 
as Resident, attacked the worst abuses, and had done something 
towards paying off the army, towards reforming the tax'es, and putting 
a limit to the extortions of the tax-gatherers. And now, as President 
of the Board, with his brother John as his chief coadjutor, he was not 
likely to stop before he had finished the work to which he had put 
his hand, and had built up, in an astonishingly short space of tune, 
that fair and firm political fabric which was to prove our suiest suppoit 
in the hour of need. 

The first and one of the most difficult tasks which lay before the 
Board was the pacification of the country. The greater portion, in- 
deed, of those gallant foes who had made us tremble for our empiie 
at Ferozeshuhr and Chillianwallah had frankly recognised that our star 
was in the ascendant after the battle of Gujerat, and, on March 12, as 
I have already shown, had thrown down their swords in one vast pile, 
and had each, with two rupees in his pocket, returned to the plough 
whence he had originally come. It was now the turn of the few w’ho 
had remained faithful to us during the struggle. Obedient to our 
summons, they mustered, together wuth the armed retinues of the old 
Sikh nobility, at Lahore. The old and invalided among them were 
pensioned off. The remainder obtained their long arrears of pay, 
and permission was given them, of which they were eventually to 
avail themselves largely, to re-enter our service. 

We had thus disbanded the Sikh army. It remained to disarm 
the population and so to deprive them of the temptation to violent 
crime and disorder which the possession of arms ahvays gives The 
wearing of arms, as the history of Eastern Europe still shows, is a 
privilege as dearly prized by a semi-civihsed as by a barbarous people, 
and IS often necessary for the safety of the wearer. But peace, pro- 
found peace, was henceforward, as we hoped, to reign m the Punjab. 
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Accoidingl}, about six weeks after annexation, a pioclamation oidei- 
ing a gencial disaimament was everywhere placarded, and, strange to 
say, was every wheie obeyed One hundred and twenty thousand 
weapons of every size and species, some of them much more dangerous 
to the wearer than to hrs foe, and ranging from the cannon or the rifle 
of the nineteenth century ad, down to the quoit or the bows and 
arrows of the time of Porus and Alexander m the fourth century 1 c , 
were voluntarily surrendered. The mountaineers of Huzara and of 
the Trans-Indus frontier were the only exceptions to the rule Ihey 
were allowed, and were not only allowed but enjoined, to retain then 
arms, for to have disarmed them, at this eaily period, would have 
been to lay them a defenceless prey at the feet of then neighbours 
across the border 

The duty of jiiotecting the country which had been thus deprived 
of the natural guardians — 01 distuibeis — of its peace, fell, as a matter 
of course, on the conquerors To guard the dangerous frontier line 
it was ananged that ten regiments — five of cavalry and five ofmfantiy 
— should be raised from the country itself , and people of various 
races — Hindustanis, Punjabis, and Mussulmans— responded cheei 
fully to the call The Sikhs, it had been feared, might flock in 
dangerously large numbers to our standards But it was they alone w ho 
hung back , and, for the moment, it seemed as though, contrary to all 
our principles, w e should be obliged to hold the Punjab in check by 
a force from which the biavi-st of its inhabitants were practically ex 
eluded This danger soon passed by. The Sikhs threw off their 
scruples, and, since then, they have rendered us valiant service when 
ever and wherever they have been called upon to do so. They have 
fought for us. With equal leadmess, upon iheir own frontier, and nr 
other parts of India, on the Irrawaddy, and on the Yang tse Kiang , 
they have borne their part in the victorious march on Magdala they 
have dropped down, like an apparition, on the newly annexed island 
of Cyprus , and, more leccntlv still, they have stood side by side v ith 
us before the ramparts of Tel el-Kebii, and have joined us m the well 
mtentioned race for Cano 

Within a year of their being raised, several of the Punj'ab irregular 
regiments shed then blood in our service, and, henceforward, they 
were seldom to shed it m any other cause The Afiidis, the Swattis, 
and other turbulent tubes beyond the fiontiei, learned that their moie 
peaceable neighbouis within it had now a foimidable power behind 
them which could not be provoked with impunity, and began to put 
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some check on their predatory propensities Ihree horse field- 
batteries, a camel corps stationed at Dera Ismael Khan, and the 
famous ‘Guide Corps,’ completed the moveable defences of the 
frontier 

But the ‘Guide Corps’ vtas so remarkable a body of men, and 
they will have to be so often mentioned hereafter, that it will be well 
to giv e at once some notion of their leading characteristics The coi ps 
owed Its origin to a suggestion thrown out by the fertile brain of 
Henry Lawience, at the close of the first Sikh war Originally it 
consisted of only two hundred and eighty men, horse and foot. But, 
in view of the incieased duties which weie now to be thrown upon 
It, Its numbers were to be tiebled No more uncanny, and yet 
no more invaluable, body of men was evei got together Like the 
Caithaginian aimy of old, which contained samples of every nation 
that the ubiquitous fleets of the gieat republic could reach, the Guidi. 
Corps contained, on a small scale, lepiesentativ es of almost eveiyrace 
and every place, eveiy language and every leligion, which was to be 
found in the North and North-'\^est of India It contained men of 
eveiy shade of moral chaiactei, and men of no chaiactei at all The 
most cunning trackers, the most notoiious cattle lifters, the most 
daring freebooteis, vveie enrolled in it, vveie subjected to a wholesome 
but not an over-strict discipline, were clothed in a blown unifoim, so 
as to be indistinguishable, at a little distance, from the ground on 
which they moved, vveie privileged to receive a high rate of pay, and, 
within a very short space of time, weie found to be leady ‘ to go any 
where or do anything’ ‘Ready, ave leady ’ might well have been 
the, r motto Endurance, courage sagacity , local knowledge, pi esence 
{>f mind — these vveie the qualities which maiked a man out for the 
(Tr de Corps On vv hatev er point of the fiv e hundred miles of our vv est- 
ern fi ontiei , vv ith Its scoi e 01 more of savage tribes, operations had to 1 le 
carried on, theie were always to be found amongst the Guides men 
who could speak the language of the district in question, men who 
had threaded befoie, and, thciefore, could now thread again, its most 
dangerous defiles, and could tell where the hostile encampment or the 
robber haunted cavern lay Thus the Guides, in a new but not an 
untrue sense of the vv ord, formed the ‘ Intelligence Department ’ of the 
Punjab These w ere the men for a danng reconnaissance, for a forced 
march, for a forlorn hope Raised first by Lieutenant Harry Lumsden, 
they had already done good service in border fighting and in the 
second Sikh war 1 hey were soon to serve under Sir Colin Campbell 
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against the Mohmunds, and their like, with unvarying success. Finally, 
they were to be the first of that splendid succession of reinforcements 
of which the Punjab was to denude itself in the day of peril and send 
with a God speed down to Delhi. ‘ I am making,’ .said Henry Daly, 
their commander, as he started with alacrity on his honourable mission, 
‘ and 1 intend to make, the best march that has been heard of in India ’ 
And he was as good as his word. In twenty-two days, at the very 
hottest season of the year, he made a forced march of five hundred 
and eighty miles from Peshawur to Delhi ; and his men came into 
camp, as they were described by an eye-witness, ‘ as firm and light of 
step as if they had marched only a mile.’ What wonder that they 
were received with ringing cheers by the small besieging force, and 
were Avelcomed, not merely for what they ivere in themsehes — a body 
vrhich represented the loyalty and the energy of nearly every tribe of 
Upper India — but as an earnest of the reinforcements which the 
Punjab, with John Laivrence at the helm, and with such supporters 
as iNIontgomery, Nicholson, Edwardes, Chamberlain, and half a dozen 
other such at his side, was to pour forth, in quick succession, on the 
same hazardous cirand? 

The whole frontier force which I have described, was, after long 
■discussion, made directly subject to the Board, and was placed under 
the command of Brigadier Hodgson. One portion, and only one, of 
the fiontier line was deemed by Lord Dalhousie to be of such para- 
mount importance for the protection of the Empire that it was leserved 
for the regular tioops. This was the Peshawur Valley, which — with 
the Khyber, the diiect passage to Afghanistan, and thence into Central 
Asia, in Its front, and with the passage of the Indus directly in its 
rear — was to be guarded by a force of about 10,000 men, nearly 3,000 
of them Europeans. The Board had already shown by its measures 
that It w'as alive to the truth of the Greek saying that ‘ men, and not 
walls, make a city j ’ but the number of men at their disposal was too 
small, the hostile mountains were too near, sometimes not a couple 
of miles from our boundary, to allow of such a merely Spartan rampart 
as W'as possible in other paits of our Indian frontier. Accoidingly, 
they arranged that the most dangerous portion, from Huzara to Dera 
Ismael Khan, should be defended by forts of considerable size, which 
were to be rendeied capable of standing a siege ; that, below these, 
again, from the Tonk Valley down to Scinde, there should be a chain 
of smaller fortified posts at intervals of twelve miles apart , and that 
the whole should be connected together by a good military road, with 
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biiinches leading, on one side, towaids the hostile mountains, and, on 
the other, towaids the fiiendly rivci 

So skilful and so complete weie these defensue airangements, and 
so admiiable ^\as the foibeaiance and the knowledge of the natne 
character — the resolution, the piomptitude, and the dash of the offieeis, 
who were chosen to caiij tliem out, that, from that time forward, the 
peace of the Punjab was ne\ er seriously thieatened from w ithout The 
warlike preparations of the Boaid were thus all made, not with a view 
to war, but, as all wailike piepiirtions ought to be made, with a view 
to peace , not for aggiessioii, but for defence , not with a view to a 
‘forwaid’ or a ‘backwaid’ policj, but with a determination to stand 
firml} placed where they were against all comers And I have pur 
posely desciibed these fiontier aiiangements first, not because they 
are the most piommcnt feature of the Punjab administiation, but 
because, owing to their complete success, they are the least so Ihey 
w ere the essential conditions of all the rest, and the less w e heai of 
them aftei they had once been set going, the mote suie we may 
feel that their object was attained The ‘ U ardens of the Matches,’ 
chosen by the Lawiences for these posts of danger and difficultv, 
George I awi nee and Rey nell 1 ay loi,Nicholson and Edwardes, Abbott 
and Bechei, Ke es and Pollock, the Lumsdens and the Chambeilains, 
weie, all of them, p'cked men and pre eminently fitted for their woik, 
a woi’ as niodest as it was huoic They only want then histoiiaii 
In am case, so well was then woik done — the woik of defence not 
defiance of civilisation not conquest — during the penod most identified 
with the name and fame of John Lawicnre, that his biographer, foiget- 
ting the tiiumphs of war m the moie grateful and enduimg tiiumjihs 
of peace, can affoid, after he has indicated the geneial character of the 
frontier they had to guard, and the general principles on which they did 
so, to let them almost pass out of sight, recurring to them only at those 
rare mtenals when exceptional dangeis brought them into exceptional 
prominence, and showed that they we.e able to cope with the need 
The countiy having been disaimcd, and the fiontier tendered 
secure, the next object of the IJoaid was to provide for the detection 
and prevention of crime lo meet these ends, they raised two large 
bodies ot police, the one pievcntne, with a military organisation, the 
other detective. The preventive police were 8,000 m number, horse 
and foot, many among w horn had done good service to the late Durbar, 
and had remained faithful to us in the Sikh war Their duty was to 
furnish guards foi tieasuiics, jails, and outposts, to patrol the roads — 
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directions, mounted patrols of police sent along their and, more im 
portant than all, piofessional trackers were emplojed— men of whose 
amazing skill John Lawience had again and again a\ ailed himself in 
the pursuit of criminals at Delhi, at Paniput, and at Guigaon , men 
whose senses had been sharpened by natural or artificial selection to 
a preternatural degree of acuteness , who could discern a footprint 
insisible to the ordinaij eje, in the haidest clay , who could follow 
a track of harried cattle through the wildest jungle and the loughest 
grass for, jierhaps, some fifty miles, naming beforehand the numbei 
of the men and of the animals m the partj, till, at last, the\ cairied 
the trail, triumphantly, to some icmote encampment, wheie their iin 
canny skill was proied to ocular demonstntion 

But cattle stealing was by no means the worst crime with 
which the Board had to deal Dacoitj, or robbeij m bad 

been bound up with the whole course of Punjab histoiy Ihe Sikhs 
had been cradled in it, it had grown with their giowth and 
as in man) analogous periods of European histoi) it was the most 
successful gang robber who, aftei winning b) his tiusty swoid laue 
quantities of monc) or of cattle, usuall) ended b\ can mg out for 
himselt, in much the same manner, broad estates 01 powerful princi 
palitics The leader of a band of nee lances had thus little leason to 
be ashamed of his occupation The bluest blood to be found in the 
Punjab often flowed m his teins, and his profession did as much 
honour to him as he to his profession Kept within bounds b) the 
strong hand of Runjeet Sing, or lather gnen ample occupation b) 
his foreign conquests, Dacoit) had taken a new lease of life in the 
anarch) which followed his death , and when his armc was finalK 
broken up by us, it was onl) natural that the bolder spirits who could 
not, or would not, entei our service, should betake themselves to so 
time honoured a piactice The distiicts of Lahoie and Umritsur 
began to swarm with them But stiong precautions and wholesome 
seventy soon checked the evil During the first year, thiity seven 
Dacoits were condemned to death in Umritsui alone , in the second 
vear, the number fell to seven , and, in a few veais moic, the crime 
ceased to exist throughout the Punjab 

But there was a more insidious crime, the existence of which 
seems, at first, to have been quite unsuspected m the Punjab 
The prevalence of 1 huggee in other parts of India had only been 
discovereda few years pi eviouslv But the w end practices connected 
with It, the religious initiation, the patient plotting, the cool crueltv, 
the conoumma'e skill, and the professional enJuu-u m of the actors. 
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had alreadj oi^en to it a iioildwide celebnt) Colonel Sleeman 
had tiackcd us m)steiies thiough all their windings, and Colonel 
Meadoiis I t.}1oi has, since then, laid them bare to the world in a 
well known slou, which does not ovci state the facts of the case 
The discotei) of corpses by the side of wells 01 in the jungles, 
after the Dacoits had piett) well been evteimmated, first aroused a 
suspiaon that othei confiaternitics of deaJi might be found within 
our limits Dead men tell no tales, and the Thugs of Hindustan had 
been much too skilful ever to leave then work half done No half- 
throttled traveller had ever escaped from their hands to tell the tale 
of the fellow travelleis who had joined him on his road, had wormed 
themselv es into his confidence, had questioned him of his welfare, 
and then, as he sat at food with them by the wayside, had with one 
twist of the fatal handkeichief, attempted to give him a shoit shrift. 
But the Punjab Ihug was a meie bungler in his business Ihe fine 
art had only icccntlv been imported into hu country from Hindustan, 
and Its fiist piofcs^oi had been discoveied and stiaightway hung up 
by Runjeet Sing His successors often made up for their want of 
skill in the use of the handkerchief, by hacking their victim to 
pieces with then swoids, and then, instead of pitcliing hu body, still 
warm, into the grave which they had opened while he was talking to 
them they would caickssly leave it to lot by the wayside At last 
a Brahmin, who had been two thuds stianglcd and left foi dead, 
recovered and told his talc ihe cluc was followed up Rewards 
were offeied foi the detection of Th Us, a fiee j aidon was promised 
to those who mioiit turn Queens evidence, and a special olficer was 
appointed for the iiiv cctipatioii A h»t ol 1 ccent v ictims, tw o hundred 
and sixty foui in number, was soon given in by approvers ^second 
list of piofessional Thugs, given in by the same authorities, was pub- 
lished and posted everywhere Almy of these vveie apprehended, 
and then confessions taken Otheis disappeared altogethei The 
approver would often conduct the Biitish oflficei for miles through 
the jungle without anv appaient cluc which could guide him in his 
search 01 refiesh his memory ‘ Dig hcie,’ ‘ Dig there,’ he would say, 
as he came to a sudden stop in his toituous couise , and the turning 
up of a few spadefuls of soil revealed the corpse or tl e skeleton of 
one of his victims Along one bit of by path fifty three graves were 
thus opened and weie all found to be tenanted One Thug was 
questioned as to the number of his victims His professional pride 
was touched, and with tiue enthusiasm he lephed, ‘How can I tell? 
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Do you remember, Sahib, every animal you have killed in the chase ! 
Thuggee is our sport, our shikar ! ' * 

The Thugs of the Punjab were found to belong chiefly to the 
Muzbi or sweeper caste. They were as superstitious as they wcie 
bungling and cruel, A cry of a bird or beast of ill-omen could turn 
from Its pin pose a heart which no pang of pity or of renioise could 
ever reach A thousand of these Muzbis paid, within a few years, the 
penalty of their misdeeds. They had been treated by the Sikhs as 
outcasts, and it is little wonder if they soon became so. It was the 
object of the Punjab Boaid, if they could not overcome the sentiment 
which lay at the bottom of the caste feeling, at least to make the 
existence of those miseiablc creatines more tolciablc, and, by a 
strict system of siiijeiiision and of emploi ment, to turn them into 
decent members of society. They tveie employed for several years 
to come on those t«o gieat mateiial triumphs of the Piinj’ab Admin- 
istration, to be described hereafter — the Bari Doab Canal and the 
Grand Trunk Road. And, in the Mutiny, when a ciy was raised at 
Delhi for saj^pers and miners, it was these selfsame outcasts who wcie 
selected by John Laniencc for the purpose, and who did admirable 
service to our cause both at Delhi and at Lucknow. To have re- 
claimed these men, and to have put down for ever, in a maivdlously 
short space of time, two such c\ ils as Dacoity and Thuggee, is no 
slight credit to the Punjab Board, and no slight gain to the cause of 
humanity. 

A cognate subject, and one which would naturally come next to 
the suppression of iJacoity and Thuggee, is that of female infanticide. 
But of this I have aluady said something, and its suppression in the 
four Doabs belongs lather to the Chief-Commissionership of John 
Lawience, who had been the first to strike a blow at it m the 
Julhindur Doab, than to the period of the Board. 

In dealing with the subject of crime, the Lawrence brothers did 
not lose sight of the secondary object of punishment — the rcfoima- 
tion of the ciiminal. Runjeet’s simple alternative of fine or mutila- 
tion had, ccilainly, never been open to the charge of overstocking his 
prisons. His s) stem had placed not more than two hundred criminals 
in durance. Ouis was to place ten thousand. But these, instead of 
being mutilated, or chained to a post in the streets, or placed at the 
bottom of a dry well, were subjected to a system of strict discipline 
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indeed, and liaid work, but were decently clothed, fed, and housed, 
and were taught the rudiments of education, and of a trade. New 
jails, twenty-five in number, of different sizes and models, were 
erected in the different Districts subject to the Punjab Board. The 
great central jail at Lahore was built on the newest model, with a view 
to economy and health, as well as the supervision, the classification, 
and the moral improvement of the prisoners. Thus John Lawrence 
was able, with the energetic help of Dr. Charles Hathawaj’, who was 
now appointed Inspector of Prisons, to carry out the improvements 
in the system which he had long since indicated as desirable. 

As regards legislation, the customs of the nati\ cs were, as far as 
possible, taken as the basis of the law. The Board knew well, as one 
of the sages of antiquity has icmaiked, that ‘ good customs are of even 
greater impoitance than good laws,’ in fact, that the one are only 
efficacious in so far as they are the outcome and the representative 
of the other. Accoidingly, a code of native customs was drawn up. 
Those which weie absolutely bad and seemed to be incapable of im- 
provement were foibiddcn. Those which lelated to marriage and 
divorce, and tended, as they do in most Eastern coiintiies, to the 
degradation of the female sex, were, fiist, modified and then ac- 
cepted. Those which related to such subjects as inhciitance and 
adoption were incorpoiated at once. The Tahsildars, whose local 
knowledge marked them out as the best judges of local matters of 
small importance, vvcie confirmed m their judicial, as they had 
already been in their police authouty. Each village, or group of 
adjoining villages, thus letamcd a couit of its own sanctioned by im- 
memorial custom, and though the right of appeal to the Deputy- 
Commissioner was leacived, yet a laige portion of all matters in 
dispute could always be settled within its preeincts. It should be 
added, that the English officeis of allgiades were bound by the spirit 
rather than by the letter of the regulations, and all acted on the prin- 
ciple so dearly cherished in the East, that, if it is not possible to 
eliminate all mistakes m the administration of justice, it is at least 
possible to avoid undue delays. 

But none of these reforms could be acconiph‘'hed without a 
proper settlement of the levenue, and in particular of that item on 
which it mainly depends — the land-tax. The land-tax is that varying 
share of the produce of the soil which is claimed by Government as 
its own. Under native governments it is generally paid 111 kind, and 
is levied, harvest by harvest, by ill-paid officials, vv'ho are apt to take 
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too little from the cultit ator if he bribes them sufficiently, too much 
if he does not. And, in either case, a large part of the amount, instead 
of finding its way into the coffers of the State, stops short in the pocket 
of the tax-gatherers. Under the system introduced by the English, 
a low average of the produce of a distnct was taken on the returns 
of several years together, and then, the money value of the Govern- 
ment share was taken at another low average of current prices All 
parties gained by this arrangement, but, most of all, the cultivator 
himself. The saving was great in every way ; for the estimate was 
taken once in ten, twenty, or thirty j’cars, instead of twice or three 
times in one year, while e.xtortion and other abuses were rendcicd 
almost impossible. If the English Government had conferred no 
other benefit on India than this, it would have done much to justify 
its existence. 

The varieties of land tenure were numerous and complicated, 
but they were time-honoured ; and it was the honourable rai-sion 
of the board, in no case, to destroy, but only to revivify and to pre- 
serve. The land-tax had, m Runjeet’s time, amounted to half the 
gross produce, and had generally, been paid in kind. This payment 
in kind— not without stioiig protests on the part of the tax-payers — 
was abolished by us, and its amount reduced to a half or to a quailer 
of what it had been before. Nor did the State .suffer much by the 
remission, for the levcnues of Mooltan, which had become an integial 
p.wt of the Punjab, and of other outlying parts, were flowing freely 
into our Treasury, and our receipts were further swollen by the 
abolition of the illicit profits of die tax-collectors, and by the con- 
fiscation of the property of rebellious jaghcerdais. 

The financial policy of the Board was libcial throughout. The 
forty-seven articles ta.xed by the lynx-eyed Runject had already been 
cut down to tw enty by Henry Law'rence ; but to secure the payment 
even of this diminished number of duties, it had been found necessary 
to retain Runject’s cordon of preventive lines all round the frontici 
Transit duties and lolls had been levied by Runjeet at every possible 
point within the Punjab. A piece of merchandise crossing the 
country had to pay duty some twelve times over ' On January i, 
1850— only ten months, that is, after annexation — all tow 11 and tiansit 
dues, all export and import duties, were swept away. The preven- 
tive frontier line was abolished, and trade was left free to flow in its 
natural channels. To balance these reductions, an e.xcise, desirable 
in every point of view, was levied on spirits ; stamp duties vvcie intro- 
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I duced ; tolls at the chief ferries over the large rivers were authorised; 

i and a ta\ — necessary under the circumstances, but not theoretically 
free from objection, since it was laid on a necessity of life — was 
imposed on salt. The vast stores of this mineral to be found in the 
Salt range were, henceforwaid, to be managed by Government itself; 
and, to render the revenue acciuing fiom it secure, the importation of 
salt from all neighbouring districts prohibited. It was the one 
blot on an otherwise excellent fiscal sistein. But the natives did 
not object to it, and found it no burden. 

If the prosperity of the counti i did not seem to increase with a. 
bound, as the result of all these arrangements, it was not the fault 
of the Government but of ciicumstances which were beyond its con- 
trol. There were three lich haiAO--l'. after annexation. The soldiers 
of the Khal-ia betook themselves to the plough or to the spade ; and 
agriculture, encouraged by the lowered land-tax, and by the peace 
and security of the coimliy, spiead over tiacts which had never before 
been broken up Theie was thus a glut of agricultural produce in 
the markets, while there was. as ) et. no 1 eady means of disposing of it. 
The cultiv.rtors found didkulty m paying even the reduced land-tax. 
A ciy arose for fuUhor loniis'.ions, and under a Government which 
was generous, but not lansh, it was a erj’ that was not raised in vain. 
Thus, the discontent vriiich was the .accidental result of the improved 
condition of the country tcnd..d to make the inhabitants more 
prosperous still. H.tppy tho country and happy the people that were 
in such a c.ase ' 

I hate spoken of the jails erected by the Board throughout the 
Punjab, and of the line of fort-, along its western frontier ; but 
there were other public buildings and other public works, which, if 
they were less urgently required at the outset of our rule, were not 
less essential for its permanence and its success. AVhat we vaguely 
call ‘the development of the resources of the countiy’ — a country, in 
some parts, so blessed by natuie and so neglected by man — required 
a department, or at least a ruling spiiit, to itself ; and Lord Dalhousie, 
who had promised Henry Lawrence to give him ‘the best men in the 
country,’ was true to his word, in this, as in other particulars. For 
he gave him as ‘ Civil Engineer ’ the best man who could have been 
found at that time, perhaps the best who could have been found at 
anytime, in India for the purpose. Colonel Robert Napier had acted 
as Consulting Engineer to Henry Lawrence during the Residency ; he 
had traveiscd the country for himself fiom end to end, and he was 
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well acquainted ■« ith ifcj capabilities and its ivants. More than this, 
he was a man of vast ideas. He had something in him of the ‘ great- 
souled ’ man of Aristotle — the ideal, as the whole of his subse- 

quent career has proved him to be, of chivalrj’ and generosity. If 
a thing was to be done well, and without a too close calculation of 
the cost, Napier was the man to do it His ideas found expression 
in those splendid public works which are the pride of the Punjab, 
and are still a model for the rest of India. 

An efficient staff was placed at Napier’s disposal ; first and fore- 
most, Lieutenant Alexander Taylor, whose name will come before us 
in more than one striking scene hereafter, and who was able to secure 
the warm affection of men so widely different from each other as Napier 
and Nicholson, as Henry and John Lawrence. Funds fairly adequate 
to the occasion were placed at the Chief Engineers clisposal, and 
special grants were to be made for works of imperial magnitude, si cli 
as the Grand Trunk Road and the great canals. But roads and 
canals are not made in a day, and, in such matteis, the work of the 
Board was, necessarily, one of prcpaiation lather than of completion, 
of struggles under difficulties rather tlian of victorj' over them Yet, 
even in this early period, roads were not only projected and surveyed, 
but were actually constructed. In the map prepared in Napier’s office 
and appended to the first Punj'ab report, a perfect network of roads — 
military roads, roads for external and internal commerce, cioss and 
branch roads in every direction — some of them, meiely proposed or 
surveyed, otheis traced or completed, may be seen spreading oier the 
country, like the veins and arteries over the human body. 

A single sentence of this same Punjab report thus sums up what 
had been done in the ttay of road-m?king, during the first three years 
...f our possession : ‘ 1,349 miles of road,’ it says, ‘have been clcaied 
and constructed j 853 miles are under construction, 2,487 miles have 
been traced, and 5,272 miles^urveycd, all exclusive of minor cross and 
branch roads.’ The Romans were the great road-makers of antiquity, 
and it is one of their crowning glories that they weie so. But the 
Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta to Peshawur may, in the difficulties 
which it overcame, in the way it overcame them, and in the benefits 
it has conferred, challenge comparison with the greatest triumphs of 
Roman engineering skill, with the Appian Way, which united Rome 
with Brundusuim, and the Flaminian, which united it with Arimmum. 
Nor need the character and career of Robert Najiier shrink from com- 
parison with all that is best either in that of the great censor Appius, 
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or of the Consul Flammms, the generous foe of aiistocralic privilege 
and chicanciy, and the constiuctor of the splendid Circus and the 
Road which immortalise his name. 

More had been done by pievious Governments foi the develop- 
ment of the Punjab m the way of canals than m that of roads The 
Moguls, who weie magnificent in all they undertook, had especially 
disbnguished themsehes in this paiticulai. The Mooltan district had 
been intersected with canals, and the native system, which compelled 
each village to pay its shaie of laboui, or of money, towards keeping 
them m repaii W’as found by Napiei to be so fan and efficacious that 
he was content to ‘lea\e well alone.’ In the north of the Ban 
Doab, again, a canal known as the Hush or &hah-i-nahr, ‘the royal 
canal,’ had been earned fiom the point wheie the Ravi leaves the 
mountains — a distance of no miles— to Lahore. It w'as a giand 
work. But It feitiliscd no wastes and called into e\islencc no villages. 
It simply supplied thcioyal walciwoiks, conseivatories, and fountains 
at the palace of I ahoie. AtcoidinJ). another great woik was pro- 
posed by the Boaid, which is as clniacteristic of the aims of the 
English Government in India, as the Hush Can.al had been of the 
Native. Stai ting fi om pi cciseh the same point in the Ravi — as though 
to emphasise the contiast — a canal was piojected, which, passing near 
the towns of Demniigmir, Bital-i, and Umritsur, should tiaverse the 
whole length of the Ban Doab, should send foith froifi the uppei part 
of its course, into distiicts which siicciallv needed it, three blanches, 
each of them fiom si\li to eighty miles long , should refill the empty 
reservoiis and disused watcicouises of the great southern waste, calling 
into existence ev ei y w hci c new v illagcs, and i esuscitatmg those w hich had 
fallen into decav, till, aftei a couiic of 247 miles, it lejoined the Ravi 
above Mooltan. Ihe new canal would, necessarily, be the work of 
many yeais, but it was begun in faith, and was all but accomplished 
in the Chief Commissioneiship of Tohn Lawience The ‘father of 
histoiy,’ in his evci fresh and vi\id account of Egypt, struck by the 
wondei-woikin" powei of its life giving iivei, invests it with peisonality 
throughout. 'Ihe whole hnd of Egypt is, he says, ‘the gift of the 
river’ , the iiver is ‘indusliious,’ ‘benevolent,’ ‘takes this or that into 
Its head,’ ‘wills this 01 does not will’ that But the teims in which 
Herodotus speaks of the rivei Nile and of the indwelling iivei-god he 
might have applied now, with a haidly gicatei infusion of metaphor, 
to the riv eis of the Punjab and to the philanthropic statesmen who, by 
means of scores of canals and hundieds of wateicuts and watercourses, 
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have so twisted and turned tliem as to revivify deserts and to scatter 
plenty over a, comparatively, smiling land. 

I have now glanced at the most important subjects which called 
for the immediate attention of the Board. But there were otheis of 
which less energetic rulers would have postponed all consideiation 
till the prcisure upon them was less intense. The diveiaity of the 
coinages of the country was one difficulty which presented itself j the 
diversity of languages, a second ; the diversity of weights and 
measures, a thiid. The want of a system of education and of a 
system of agiiculture ; the want of forest trees, of sanitary measures, 
and of sanataria, — all these subjects demanded and leceived their 
due share of attention. A few lines on each of them must suffice, in 
order to comiilcle the outline of the I.awrence brothers’ adminis- 
tration. 

In the strange intei mixture of coinages and languages to be 
found in the Punjab, it would be possible to trace the successive 
waves of foreign conquest and the internal coniulsions which hate 
passed over the country. To coin money is the attribute of kingly 
power eveij’whcre, but nowheie so e.xclusively so as in the East. 
Accordingly, the first thing which any conqueror 01 upstart provisional 
governor does, is to stiike off a coinage of his own. Thus it came 
about that, in the Leia Division alone, twenty-eight diffeicnt coins 
were found to b*e m circulation, and that the rupee of Kashmere wa- 
worth barely two-thiids of that of the Company, whilst this last, 
again, was inferior m puiity and value to the old Nanuk Shahi rupee, 
the symbol of the Sikh religion and power, which was coined at 
Umritsur and Lahoie. Nor was this the worst ; for of the Nanuk 
Shahi rupee itself there were not less than thirty varieties in circula- 
tion I The commercial confusion, the illicit gams, the losses on 
exchange resulting from such a state of things can be imagined. All 
the illiterate classes must fiave suffered, and only the coiners, the 
money-changers, and, possibly, the Sirdars, h.ave thriven. Here uas 
a case for prompt interference on our part. The dead coinages were 
called in. They were sent to Bombay and Calcutta to be melted 
down, and their equivalent was remitted to the Punjab, stamped with 
the mark, not of the Gieat Guru, or the Great Mogul, but of the 
English Queen. The coinage of the country was thus made to 
harmonise with accomplished facts, and, within three years, three- 
fourths of the whole revenue paid into the Bi itish treasury was found 
to be in Biitish coin. 
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The languages of the Punjab were equally confusing. The- 
Gourmooki, or sacred language of the Grunth, or Sikh scriptures, 
was, like Sanskrit, written rather than spoken. But there was a 
sufEcient variety of spoken languages. In the two westernmost 
Doabs, Persian, or dialects derived from it, were current ; m the 
easternmost, Punjabi, a corrupt form of Urdu. In one of the Indus 
districts, Pushtu was spoken ; in another BeluchL The difficulty of 
establishing a settled government and administering justice amidst 
this Babel of languages was great But it would hardly have been 
lessened by any arbitrary attempt — letting alone the question of its 
justice — to force, as the Russians have done in Poland, any one 
official language upon the whole. An arrangement was ultimately 
come to that Urdu should be the official language of the eastern 
and Persian of the western half of the Punjab, and this compromise 
has been found to work well. 

As regards education, the work of the first three years was chiefiy 
preparatory. The first thing to be done was to ascertain what steps 
had been taken by natives in that direction : and Robert Montgomery' 
— a name mentioned here for the first time in connection with the 
Punjab, but henceforward almost as closely bound up with it as that 
of the Lawrences themselves — threw himself into the work with 
alacrity. To his surj nise and pleasure it was discov ered that, through- 
out the Punjab, theie were elementary schools for all classes. Sikh, 
Mussulman, and Hindu ; that the agiicultural classes, unlike those 
of other parts of India, resorted to them in at least as large numbers 
as the higher castes, Rajpoots. Brahmins, or Khuttries ; and, more 
remarkable still, that e\ en female education, which is quite unknown 
in other paits of the peninsula, was not altogether neglected. In 
Lahore, for instance, there were sixteen schools for girls, with an 
average of six scholars in each, and, what is still more noteworthy, 
all of them w'ere Muslims. In fact, the*e was a general desire for 
education. The standard aimed at m tirese native schools was, of 
course, not high. The staple of the education was the reading and 
recitation of the sacred volume accepted by each creed, supplemented 
by a little writing and arithmetic — enough, at all events, to enable 
the Sikh to calculate his compound interest witli accuracy, and to 
make him a good village accountant. The buildings were of the 
most primitive kind. A temporary shed or tent, or the enclosure of 
some mosque or temple, sufficed for the purpose. Sometimes there 
was nothing but the shade of a spreading tree. The stipend of the 
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teacher was precarious enough, and was eked out by presents of 
grain or sweetmeats from the pupils or their parents. The members 
of the Boaid were unable, at this eaily date, to elaborate any ex- 
tensive educational schemes, but they scrupulously respected all 
existing educational endovvments, and they proposed to found a 
central school in each cit)’ of the Punjab. That at Umiitsur was of 
a more ambitious chaiacter. It was to be diiided into as many 
departments as there were religions or languages in the countr}'. By 
the end of the second year after annexation, it contained 153, and 
at the end of the fourth year 308, scholars. A race of young 
Punjabis, it was hoped, were thus being trained up who might be 
trusted with the more or less important posts under Government 
which weie then in the hands of Hindustanis. 

The want of foiest trees was met, so far as it could be so, by 
orders that all existing forests should be carefully preserved, that 
groves should be planted round public buildings, at mtcivals along 
the mam lines of road, and in continuous lines throughout the course 
of the great canals. Thus some shade and timber were secured for 
coming generations, while, with a -vie.v to firewood, which is all-im- 
portant in a country destitute of coal, the vast junglC', whence the 
woodcutters used, with reckless iniprox idence, to tear up whole bushes, 
were to be replanted and caicfully tended. The famous giass pre- 
serves, the best of whose produce had been appropriated by the very 
Sirdars who were paid to look after them, while Runjeet’s cavahy, for 
nhich they were intended, got only the refuse, were committed to the 
care of a special English officer, Edward Prinsep, who took measures 
that the Slate should, henceforward, get its own. 

The proper rotation of crops was a subject little understood, and 
less practised, by a people who, careless of the future, are content if 
they can live from hand to mouth and, rvhen they can no longer do 
that, are only too content to die. It was obsen'ed that one of the 
fiist results of the remission of taxation was that cereals were planted 
everywhere by the short-sighted cultivators of the ground. Theie 
Mas, consequently, a glut m the market of this kind of produce, while 
the land itself suffered proportionately. To meet this evil, cotton, 
tobacco, flax', sugar-cane, and root crops were introduced, on an 
extensive scale, into the Punjab, by the direct intervention of the 
Board, and with great success. The country was already well stocked 
with mulberry-trees, and the cultivation of the silkivorm, which was 
encouraged by the Board, soon gave it a trade of its own. Fifty new 
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species of foiest trees were planted in the tracts set apart for wood- 
lands, and the tea-plant, which had been introduced by Thomason 
and his assistants into the North-Western Provinces, was now in. 
troduced into the Murri hills and the slopes of the far-famed Kangra 
valley. A new region was thus thiown open to a new’ commerce, and 
to a commerce which, unlike that of opium, is of a wholly unobjec- 
tionable kind. 

In the unadulteiated East, sanitary precautions are entirely neg- 
lected. The streets of even splendid cities arc unpaved, undrained, 
and undeansed. The carcasses of animals are left to rot where 
they die, and the suburbs are worse even than the cities. They are 
veritable Gehennas, the ‘heaps’ or ‘mounds’ of the Bible, and form 
the invariable surroundings of an Eastern town. Hence the foul an, 
the polluted water, the frequent pestilences, and, when once the 
European has intioduccd tlie appalling idea of statistics to the 
Eastern mind, what are, at length, discoveied to be the still moie 
appalling death-iates of Eastern cities. Lahore, which was deemed 
worthy by Milton of a place in the world- wide panoiama displayed 
to our great parent by the angel, cnjo}ed a bad pic-eminence in these 
respects. The English troops, encamped in one of its subuibs, 
amidst the dilapidated houses and the pestilential deposits of suc- 
cessive generations, were the first to feel the Nemesis of offended 
nature. And the fust steps towards sanitary impiovement only made 
the evil worse. Science can haidly get iid of the geinis of disease 
from such a hotbed without first stiiring them into unwonted activity. 
But the exertions of a few' years pioeured a clean bill of health even 
in so fever-haunted a region. Lahore w’as metamorphosed, 111 a 
sanitary point of \icw, by the exertions of Geoige Macgiegor, and 
Uniiitsur by those of C. B. Saunders, its magistrate. And if, as was 
inevitable, they both lost, in the piocess, something of the charm and 
picturesqueness of an Eastern city, the health and happiness and 
well-being of their inhabitants were vastl}' increased. 

Nor was the Board content to be, in these matteis, simply a 
paternal government. It has often been said that the best possible 
government for Orientals is a benevolent despotism — a government, 
that is, in which everything is done for the people, and nothing by 
them. But such was not the ideal set before themselves by the 
Lawrences. The English magistrate was naturally the moving spirit 
in each city, but associated with liim there was to be a Town Council, 
elected by the natives from their own body, and when once the first 
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impulse had been given they worked with a will in the right direc- 
tion. The first germs of municipal government were thus planted in 
a not altogether uncongenial soil. 

The establishment of sanalaiia in the hills proceeded 
with the sanitary measures taken in the plains. A sanatarium for the 
troops quaitered at the great stations of Peshawur, Rawul Pindi, and 
Jhelum was established in 1851 on the beautiful hills of Murri. It 
is a place which will be often mentioned in this biography, for it was 
amidst its cool breezes, during the next eight years, that oveiburdened 
Punjab officials snatched the hard-earned period of comparative 
repose which might fit them for still harder work to come. A second 
sanatarium, intended for the Punjab Irregular Force, was built on the 
Budawodeen Mount across the Indus ; and a third, intended for the 
cantonments of T.ahoie and Scalkote, was sought and found amidst 
the Chumba hills. This la-,t, on the proposal of the Lawrences, took, 
as it well might, the name of the Governor-General under whose 
master spirit they ivere content to think and work. At the same 
time, dispensaries were established at all the leading stations in the 
countiy. The superintendence of these institutions was to be con- 
fided to natives who had received a European education. Eastern 
patients geneially have more belief in amulets and incantations than 
in drugs and prescriptions, and when ive remember the absolute 
ignoiancc of Eastern practitioners, we may think it fortunate that it 
IS so. But the Punjabi was willing to take from a native doctor diugs 
which he would have refused at the hand of a Euiopcan , and it iias 
hoped that, when he had once convinced himself of the good to be 
got from European medicines, it would not be long before he was 
able to trust the Europeans also who prepared them. 

Of the smaller benefits conferred on the Punjab, such as a postal 
system, the protection given to natives against unfair impressment of 
their draught cattle or their caits, the improved working of the salt 
mines, the care taken to keep in repair the historical monuments of 
the countiy, it is unneccssaiy here to speak. Enough has been said 
to show that the Lawrences thought nothing to be above, nothing 
beneath, their notice ; that their object was to find out everything 
which could be done, never to find excuses for leaving anything un- 
done. And, if any of the details to which I have referred in this 
general sketch of the Punjab administration seem to any one to be 
of small importance, I answer that it has been well said that perfection 
is made up of tildes, but that pcifcction itself is no tiide 
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It only remains to be added that the Punjab ‘ paid • ’ an all-im- 
portant consideration this, ivhen \vc bear in mind the poverty of the 
inhabitants of India. It is, of course, true that the balance-sheet of 
a great empire is not always to be scrutinised as though it were the 
balance-sheet of a commeicial firm, and that a heroic disregard of 
finance may occasionally prove, in the end, to be not only the truest 
wisdom but the best economy. But, oi\ing to the exeitions of the 
Board, and in an especial degree, it must be added, to the financial 
genius of John I.awrence, the administration of the Punjab — even 
when the task before it was nothing less than the leconstruction of 
the whole country', and when that reconstruction was pioccedmg at a 
railroad pace — could stand the strictest of commercial tests. Not to 
speak of the balance-sheets of the first three years, which showed a 
surplus of fifty-two, sixty-four, and seventy lacs of lupees respectively 
— for this surplus was, in part, the result of the confiscation of jagheers, 
and of the sale of State pioperty — in the fouith year, when these 
exceptional receipts had almost disappeared and the colossal expense 
of the Grand Trunk Road and the Great Canal had begun to make 
itself felt, theie was still a surplus of fifty-three lacs. The Board did 
not disguise fiom themselves or from their superiors that, m the spirit 
of a munificent and far-seeing landlord, they contemplated an ever- 
increasing expenditure during the next ten years on these public 
works. But, with just confidence, they held that such an expenditure 
would be reproductive, and that, even during the ten years of lean- 
ness w'hich must precede many decades of plenty, tlieic would still 
be a surplus of twelve lacs pei annum. These anticipations, however 
sanguine they might seem, were justified by the result. Constant 
reductions were made in the land settlement, and yet the revenue 
went on increasing. The 134 lacs of revenue of the year of annex- 
ation (1849) had risen, by the year of the mutiny (1857), to 205 lacs. 
In that year of agony, the Chief Commissioner not only raised this 
large sum, by methods which are usually practicable only in the time 
of peace, but was actually able from the surplus to send off twenty 
lacs in hard cash to Delhi ' 

It was to little purpose that the critics of the Punjab administra- 
tion pointed to the large army of 50,000 men stationed within the 
limits of the province, and msisled that the whole expense attending 
it should be charged to the Punjab account ; for Lord Dalhousie 
triumphantly ictoitcd that the militaiy force w'hich would have been 
required if our fionticr had still been the Sutlej, would not have been 
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appreciably less than that ^^hlch was required, to defend the line of 
the Suliman mountains. It was only the e\cess — an excess consist- 
ing, as he pointed out, of not more than two European regiments — 
which could fairly be chaiged to the Punjab accounts 

But e\en if the Punjab had not ‘paid,’ it would still, looking at 
the results achieved, have been an extiaoidinary success. In this 
very impel feet world, it is not always, noi indeed often, that the cost 
of a war is pioportioned to its justice or injustice. But it is not un- 
satisfactory to observe that the two Sikh wars which were foiced upon 
us, and were essentially defensive, ovei and above the enoimous 
moial benefits which they have confeiied upon the conquered people, 
have proved, financnlly also, a success , while the two .Vfghan wais, 
which weie essentially aggressive, and which histoiy has alieady 
branded with the stamp of egiegious tolly as well as of injustice, have 
proved as disastrous financially as they deserved to be Ihe finances 
of India, as a whole, have haidly yet recoveicd fioin the blundcis 
and the ciimes of the fust Afghan wii Vihcn will they recovei 
fiom the second ’ 

I can haidly conclude this account of the administiation of the 
Punjab Boaid bettei than by making three quotations — one fiom the 
last paragiaph of the fust I’unjtb icpoit, to which it owes so much , 
the second from Loid Dalhousie’s comments upon it , and the thud 
from the reply of the Dncctois at home 

In a spiiit of just self appiccntion, equally removed fiom false 
modesty and from piide, the Boaid thus sum up then labouis foi the 
past and their hopei for the futiue — 

The Boaid have endeavoured to set foith the administiation of the 
Punjab since annexation, in all its blanches, with as much succinctness 
as might be compatible with precision and peispicuity It has been ex- 
plained how internal peace has been pieseived, and the frontiei guarded, 
how the vaiious establishments of the State have been organised, how 
violent Clime has been lepiessed, the penal law executed, and piison 
discipline enfoiced , how civil justice has been adininisteied , how the 
taxation has been fixed, and the revenue collected; how commeice has 
been set fice, agiicultuie fosteied, and the national lesouices developed , 
how jilans foi futuie impiovement have been piojected ; and, lastly, how 
the finances have been managed The Most Noble the Goveinoi- 
General, who has seen the countiy and peisonally inspected the execu- 
tive system, will judge vvhclhei this administiation has fulfilled the 
wishes of the Goveinment, whethci the countiy is richer; whether the 
people are happiei and bettci A gieat icvolution cannot happen with- 
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out injuimg some classes When a State falls, its nobility and its 
suppoiters must, to some extent, suffei with it, a dominant sect and 
paity, e\e’ mmed by political ambition and religious enthusiasm, cannot 
leturn to the oidinaiy le\el of society and the common occupations of 
life, without feeling some discontent and some enmity against their 
powerful but humane conquciois But it is probable that the mass of 
the people will ad\ ince m matciial piospeiity and moral elevation under 
the influence of Biitish rule The Bond aie not unmindful that in con- 
ducting the administiation the) had before them the Indian experience 
of many successive Governments, and especially the excellent example 
displayed in the North W estein Pioxinces. They aie not insensible of 
shortcomings, but they will )ct venture to say that this retrospect of the 
past does inspiie them with a hope for the future 

(Signed) Hlvry M Lawrence, President 
John Lwvki \ce, Senioi Alember 
Roberi Moni&OMLRY, Junior Member. 

Lahoic August ig iS^a 

Lord Dalhousic, after a lengthened comment on the report, writes 
as follows, and thcie will be few who will not endoise his dehberate 
judgment : — 




For this piospoioiis and happy lesiilt, the Honourable Company is 
niainlv indebted to the membeis of the Board of Administiation— Sii 
Hemy Lawrence, Mi John Lawience, Mi. Manscl, and his successor, 
Ml Montgomery I desire on my own part to record, in the most em- 
phatic manner, an acknowledgment of the obligations of the Govern- 
ment of India to those distinguished officeis, and its admiration of the 
ability, the energy, the judgment, and indefatigable devotion with which 
they have discharged the onerous and lesponsible duties entrusted to 
them, and of which I have been, for several ) eai s, a close and gi ateful 
observer. I request them to receive the most marked assurances of the 
cordial approbation and thanks of the Govemoi Geneial in Council ; and, 
at the same time, I beg Icav c to commend them to the favour and con- 
sideration of the Honourable Court 

(^Signed) D vlhousie. 

May g, 1853 


Finally, the Diiectois of the East India Company, whom Sir John 
Kaye, their chaitered and chivalious advocate, has not unjustly 
characterised as ‘good mastcis, but very chaiy of giacious words,’ 
proved, on the receipt of the Punjab report and of Lord Dalhousie’s 
comments thereon, that they could, on occasion, not only not be 
chaiy of gracious words, but could be aroused into a genuine en- 
•^husiasm. 


VOI. I. 


T 
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We will not delij (thej si)) to e\picss to )ou the lush satisfaction 
with which we hate lead this recoid of a wise and emincntl)r successful 
admmistiation In the shoit period which has elapsed since the Punjab 
became a pait of the Biitish dominions, lesults have been achieved such 
as could seal cely hate been hoped foi as the lettard of many years of 
_tvell-diiected exertions The foimidable army, which it had requiied so 
man) battles to subdue, has been quietly disbanded, and the tuibulent 
soldiei) hate settled to industrious pui suits Peace and secuiit) leign 
thioughout the counti), and the amount of ciime is as small as m oui 
bestadmimsteied teintoiies Justice has been made accessible, witho it 
costly formalities, to the whole population ludustiy and commeite 
have been set fice A gieat mass of oppicssive and buidensome ta\a 
tion has been abolished Mone) lents have been substituted for pa)mcnt 
in kind, and a settlement of the land letcnue has been completed m 
neail) the whole counti), at a consideiable leduction on the foimei 
amount In the settlement, the best lights of lecent e'peiience ha\e 
been turned to the utmost account, and the vaiious eiiois, committed in 
a moie impel feet state of our knowledge of India, hate been caiefull) 
atoided Cultu ation hao been laigel) incicased Notwithstanding the 
great saciifices of letenue, theie was a suiplus, aftei defnjing the cnil 
and militai) expenses, of fifl) two lacs on the first, and sixt) four and 
a half lacs on the second ) eai afiei annexation . . . Results like these 
leflect the gieatest honoui on the admmistiation of )oui Loidship in 
Council, and on the sjstcm of Indian goxernment generally It is a 
source of just piide to us that oui scitices, civil and inihtaij, should hate 
affoided men capable, m so shoit a time, of cairying into full effect such 
a senes of enlightened and beneficent mcasuies The executive func 
tionanes m the suboidmate lanks have piovcd themscltes worthy of the 
honourable caieei which atvaits them The membeis of the Boaid of 
Administration — Sii Henry Lawicnce, Mi John Lawience, Mr Manscl, 
and Ml Montgomeiy — hate entitled themselves to be placed in the foic- 
most rank of Indian admimstiators 

We aie, your affectionate friends, 

(Signed) R. Ellicf 

J Oliphxnt, SLc , cic. 

London October 26 18^3 

If any critic is disposed, malevolent!) oi otherwise, to lemaik 
here that the eulogies of Lord Dalhousie were passed on what was, 
in part at least, his own handiwork, and so reflected credit on himself, 
and that the Directors based their judgment on the lepoit drawn up 
by the actors themselves rather than on an immediate knowledge of 
the facts of the case, it is, perhaps, enough to point to the Mutiny, 
and to ask whether its experiences do not moie than justify all that 
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has been said in praise of the I’unjab administration. Had there 
been any weak point in the system that fiery trial must have dis- 
covered and probed it to the utmost. No such weak point was found. 

But It is not without special interest, to me at least, to add that, 
after a conversation of many houis with the man who, perhaps of all 
others now living, is most familiai with the facts of the ta-c, and was, 
throughout the best years of his life, most intimate with John I-awrence, 
I asked him point blank whcthei, looking back at this distance of 
time, he thought that any pait of the ‘ Punjab Reports ’ was toe highly 
coloured, and whethei, if they had now to be written, he would wish 
to modify anytliing theiein Sir Richard Temple, as the next chapter 
will show, though he was not Secretary to the Board, had d’one an 
important bit of the Sccretaiy’s woik, some time befoie its final 
dissolution. It was his pen which helped laigely to put the thoughts 
of the I.awiences into woids and loiecoid their achievements, and it 
is hardly necessaiy to add that, since that time, there is scarcely a 
corner of India which he has not visited or which has not been under 
his personal rule lake the much-ti avcllcd Ul> sscs of old, he has seen 
the cities of many men and has learned their thoughts. He has out- 
lived most ot the Law rcncc generation, and has ruled or sci ved another 
which knows all too little of them and theirs. But his answer to my 
question was unhesitating and emphatic. ‘ There is not a word,’ he 
said, ‘ in the Punjab Reports which I ivould wish unwritten. On the 
contrary, I should feel justified in speaking now even more strongly 
of the achievements of the Boaid than I did then. I have borne, 
since that time, a part m the government of nearly every province m 
India, and noiv, looking back upon them all, I declare to you that I 
have seen no government to be compared with that of the Lawrences 
in the Punjab.’ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HENRY AND JOHN LAWRENCE. 1849-1S52. 

In the last chapter I have given as clear and succinct a view as I 
could of the government of the Punjab by the Board of Administra- 
tion, of what they aimed at, and of what they accomplished. Bio- 
graphical the chapter is not, in the stnct sense of the word, for I have 
been able to throw into it little that is distinctive of John Lawrence 
apart from his colleagues. The joint responsibility of the three 
members of the Board, the S3'Stem by which all important measures 
were brought before them collectively, and the way in which, theoreti- 
cally at all events, they worked together for a common end, would 
have made it difficult to do so. Biographical, therefore, I repeat, the 
chapter is not. But none the less is it essential to this biography . 
for, in the absence of private letters, we are compelled to judge of 
John Lawrence in great measure by what he did ; and it is on iihat 
he did in the Punjab during these, as w^ell as in subsequent years 
when he stood alone in responsibility and powei. that, in my judgment, 
his chief title to fame rests. It was this which enabled him to iide 
and to allay the storm when it burst forth. Not even his iron giasp 
could have held the Punjab during the crisis, had not that grasp been 
riveted before by something w'hich was not of iron. The glorj' of 
suppressing the Mutiny is greai, but the glory of having made that 
suppression possible beforehand is greater still. 

In the present chapter I purpose, so far as it is possible to do so, 
to bring out what is more peisonal and domestic in the life of John 
Lawrence during the same period of the Board (from March 1849 to 
Januaiy 1853), to lay stress on his individual work, and, in so doing, 
to quote freely from his demi-official letters, when they aie of perma- 
nent interest. It is, in one respect, the most painful period of his 
life, for it deals with the severance— the inevitable and irrevocable 
severance — of two brothers, who were as able, as high-minded, as 
devoted to duty and to each other, as, perhaps, any two brothers ever 
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Mere. But it is a subject which I am not at libeity to shirk. Her- 
man Merivale has treated it with ability and judgment from hisstand- 
jioint as biogiaphei of Sir Hemy LawTence. It remains for m^ to 
tieat of It, as best I can, from my standpoint as the biographer of John 
Lawrence. Happily, theie is no temptation to suppies? aught that 
IS necessary to the undei standing of cither of the tiio brotheis. The 
characters of each will be biought out into stiong lelief. Neither of 
them -will be found to be fiec fiom faults ; and, what I imagine those 
faults to have been, I shall cndeavoui to indicate, as both brothers 
would have wished their biogiapheis to do, without fear and w'ithout 
favour. But theie is nothing which need shiink fiom the light of day, 
or which, howevei painful, is discieditable to eilhei. The gieat light 
which is said to beat upon a thione and blacken evciy blot, will find 
nothing to blacken hcic. 

The last glimpse we obtained of John Lawience m the quiet of 
his own family, if such a w'Oid as quiet can ever be used of his toilsome 
life, was in March 1848, when, having iid himself, at last, of his 
troublesome ‘ acting’ post at Lahore, he retuincd, with his wife and 
children, to his own Commissionei ship of J ullundui , hoping, in the cool 
hill-station of Dhuimsila, to enjoy a biief peiiod of compaiative rest 
and domestic life. Thcic was c\ccllent shooting to be had in the 
neighbourhood, and I am able to iclate, neaily in his own woids, one 
sinking incident of the chase ; — 

It was in the year 1848, that my bi other Richaid, my wife, my 
children, and myself, w ent up into the hills, to a place called Dhurmsala, 
near Kangia Theie was fiist-iate beai -shooting to be had in the countiy 
lound ; so Richaid, Geoige Chiistian, and I myself, went off one day, 
accompanied by a suitable numbei of attendants who w'ci e to beat the 
bushes and lout out the animals. It w.is not long befoie we discoteicd 
an enormous beai concealed m a c.wein. Many wcic oui effoits to dis- 
lodge him, but all m tain, until one of the natives managed, by some 
means, to thrust a spear into him fiom behind. At fiist, this seemed 
hardly to distuib him, but, as the man giew moie peisistent in his 
endeavours. Bruin, goaded into fuiy, rushed out to attack his enemies. 
I fired the moment I got sight of him, but only succeeded in w ounding 
him. This made him moic despciate. He lushcd at me, and as I leaped 
back, my foot caught, and 1 1 oiled down the steep side of the hill amongst 
the thoins. In a moment he was upon me; I felt his hot bieath upon 
my face, and thought it was all up with me. But my companions rushed 
to the rescue, and Biuin turned round, unceitain whom to .ittack Befoie 
Richaid could fiie, he had singled out a tall handsome Sepoy, had spiung 
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upon him, ind had toin his nose clean off his face At this moment my 
brother filed, and, again, the beat was only wounded Foitunately I had 
reloaded, and soon put an end to his existence by lodging a ball in his 
brain I, at once, sent off a messenger to our house, carefully instructing 
him to tell my wife to piepare bandages and eieiything necessui, but to 
be suie to say that it was not I who was huit The moment he was oft, 
I had the pool fellow put on a sti etcher, and we all staited for home 
The unfortunate man was in dieadful pain, and his face was teiiiblj 
lacerated but the onl> thing that seemed to affect him was the fact that 
he was to haie been maiiied \eiy shoitlj, and he was now afiaid that Ins 
young w Oman w ould not have him, w ithout a nose to his face I ti led to 
console him, but it was of no avail 

Meanwhile, the messengei had reached my house, and, after giiing 
my wife the message, had told her that I was huit What the rascal 
meant I do not know, but he succeeded in thoioughly' alaiming her, and 
she instantly came out to meet the cavalcade, bringing our two little 
daughteis, Kate and Emmie, with her When she fiist saw the men 
carrying the stictchei in the distance, she thought I must be dead But 
she was soon able to iecogn.se me among the beaieis, and could hardly 
believe her eais when I told her that I was safe and sound We hid the 
bepo) earned into his tent, and oui own doctor at once looked to his 
huits, but gave it as his opinion th"t he was disfiguied foi life Now it 
occurred to me thit I had heaid of a native doctor who was celcbiated 
m those paits for being able to make noses 1 had never pud much 
attention to this^cpoit before, but I now thought that the least I could 
do was to summon the nose maker, and let him try his skill on the Sepoy 
who had lost his nose in my service So I sent tor the man, and took 
him in to sec the invalid He declaied he v'ould make him a new nose 
which would be as good as the one he had lost I bid him set to work, 
and he at once pioceeded to cut a triangular piece of skin out of the 
Sepoy’s forehead , he put this over tl e place wheie the nose ought to be, 
and then pulled his face this way and that until, at last, he had quite a 
little lump lescmbling a nose on the man’s face He repeated the pulling 
process eveiy day foi a week, and finally produced a nose which, if not 
ciuite as good as the former one, was faiily presentable The Sepoy’s 
delight knew no bounds, especially as his young w Oman liked the new 
nose quite as much as the old one , indeed, I believe she looked on him 
as quite a heio 

John Lawrence’s own escape had been a sufficiently narrow one 
'When I saw the bear and you rolling over one another,’ said George 
Christian, who had been one of the party, ‘I felt that my promotion 
was trembling m the balance ’ ‘You little villain exclaimed his 
chief, and, when telling his story, he used to say that when he 
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picked himself up fiom his roll amidst the thoins, he was like a 
poicupine 01 a pincushion, ‘stuck ’ all over with them ‘It took 
wife,’ he said, ‘ a week 01 more to pull them out of my head ’ 

The news of themurdei of Agnew and Andeisonat Mooltan, and 
the dull lumblmg of the impending storm in the Punjab, soon called 
John Lawience away fioni the exatement of bear-hunting to even 
more Stirling scenes He left his wife and family behind him, warn 
ing them to be icady, on the receipt of a message fiom him, to come 
down with all speed to a place of safety in the plains It was a 
pleasant spot, this Dhurmsala , and the h’ll people around it, the 
Gudis, were simple and lovable, as a tnfling but touching incident of 
one of the eailicr visits of the I awienccs to the place will show 
John Lawience had been called off to Lahore, to help his brothei, 
and as his wife was the only European left in the small lull station, 
he had spoken, before his depaituie, to the headman of a neigh- 
bouring village, begging him to look aftei her, and see that the family 
had no difficulty m getting what thej icquiied The old man came 
often to see her, dicssed in the pecuhai costume of the hill people, a 
large loose coat fastened by a belt round the waist, and out of its 
capacious hollow he used to pioduce various offeiings in the shape 
of cucumbers 01 Indian coin, and, now and then, a live fowl or lamb 
He took great interest in hei vvelfaic and was always most kind and 
courteous Thinking that she was unhappy in hei quiet life, he 
vvrote privately to her husband at Lahore to say that she looked so 
melancholy, always walking about with her head down, that he advised 
him to return to her as soon as possible Othciwise she might be 
turned into a pheasant and be seen no moic ' Such was the odd 
supeistition of this simple and kindly people 

But even the attentions of the tiustj Gudi could haidlj have made 
Dhurmsala a safe place of residence for Mrs John Lawrence dunng 
the summer of 1848 For many of the hill chieftains around were 
preparing to rise, and a hasty message from her husband warned her 
to make the best of her waj to the hill foit of Kangia, where his 
bi other Richaid would help hei AVith her four joung children and 
her English maid, she left the little village Kangia was only twelve 
miles distant, but the journey was not an eas> one and took many a 
longhorn to accomplish Ihej were obliged to travel in what are 
now well known as jampatis, a sort of chair carried by beaieis There 
were seveial heavily swollen streams to be ciossed, and here the 
jampans weie cniied on the heads of the bcaieis instead of on their 
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shouldei'!, -while a second set of men walked alon^rside helping them 
to hold their loads aloft Before evening, the travelleis aimed within 
the walls of the Kangm fort, and -were, soon aftei wards, summoned 
by other messages from John Lawrence to Hoshiarpoie and JuUundui 
Here he had taken a house for her, and here she passed the winter 
in the compan) of her sister m law, Mrs Barton, whose husband was 
with his regiment throughout the Chillianwallah campaign Duiin^ 
the winter, John Lawrence, who was also with the troops in the 
numerous small expeditions which I haie desciibcd, managed oc 
casionallj to 1 isit hei But, eoily m the spring, he w as summoned 
to Lahore to meet his brothei Henij, who had ]Uat then ictuin d 
from England 

At the end of March, the fofmal annexation of the Puni-’b took 
place, and John found himself, not altogethei to his satiaiat tion as 
his letters show, installed a member of the new goiermng Bond 
The hot weather was rapidly coming on and the Rcsidenc5, as it has 
been described to me bj those who have a good right to speak, was 
the busiest of all busj scenes Some lift) ofheers and then families, 
arriving from various paits of India, and despatched with all haste 
through the roadless and still distmbed countrj to then vanous desti 
nations , the Lawrences and then sccietanes woiking, as we mav 
well believe, full sixty minutes to everj hour, every 100m and evci) 
bed in the Residenc) and the adjoining houses filled 01 ovci filled 
and crow ds ev erj w here ' 

But (saj= Lad) Lawienre; in spite of die o\ei whelming heat and 
tuimoil, we weie all too bus), I believe, to be ill A vvondeiful vvoik was 
accomplished duiing those dajs, and happ) memories, indeed, have I of 
them How I piized m) evening drive with my husband, and how 
vigoious and stionglie was ' He was never too busy to attend to my 
wants, and help me m any troublesome matter, and, in addition to his 
own hard woik, he alwa)s made uroe to look after his biothei’s piivate 
affairs Indeed, as that bi other lemaiked, he would have saved little foi 
his cliildien but for John’s vvondeiful aid Alwa>s liberal with his private 
funds, and lead) to help otheis, my husband spent as little as possible on 
himself, and was evei spaiingof the public money, anxiouslv impressing 
on evei) one the necessity of stiict econom) in the management of the new 
province But this is so well known that it needs no woids of mme , 
only I like to show that, while he was careful for otheis, he never spared 
his own purse, 01 time, 01 tiouble, when he could be helpful 


The Boaid met, and infinite vvcit the numbei and vaiiet) of the 
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subjects calling loi immediate attention On Sii Heniy Lawrence, 
as the Picsident, naturally devolved vihat is called m India the 
‘political,’ as distinguished from the ‘civil,’ work of the annexed 
province lie was the lecognised medium of communication v\ith 
the Supieme Government, and the racy and incisive letters of Lord 
Dalhousie, now bcloie me, wiitten to him day by day, and, sometimes, 
two or thiee on the same daj, during the months which pieceded and 
followed tlie annexation, give a prettj cleai idea, m the absence of 
othei documents, of the multilaiious duties which fell, in the first 
instance, on him as Picsident, and, afterw aids, on the other members 
of the Boaid The disbanding and then the partial ic cniolment of 
the Sikh aimj , the disaimanieiit of the people , the treatment of 
the fallen Siidais , the raising of Irregulars , the selection of mili- 
taiy stations with gaideiis for tire troops , the arrangements for the 
Guides and Engineers , the dismissal of C aptain Cunningham by the 
Directors for the publication of his able and honest — too honest — 
history of the Sikhs the tiial of iloolraj , the care of the young 
Maharaja , the escape of the Mahaiani , the safe custody of the Crown 
jewels (of which more anon) , the Afndi troubles, ‘a plaguv set,’ as 
Lord Dalhousie calls them the piepaiation to icccivcthe onslaught 
of Sir Charles Napiei on the jvhole sjstem of the administiation of 
the Punjab, — these aie but a fiaction of the subjects with which Lord 
Dalhousie’s letters deal, and which would come before John Lawrence 
as a member of the Board, though the initiative would rest not with 
him, but with his brother. 

John Lawrences own immediate duties wcie connected with the 
civil administiation, and cspcciall) with the settlement of the land 
revenue This was the work for which his admiiablc civil training 
had especially fitted him He was now to reap the apjriopiiate 
reward — a reward not of repose, but of redoubled work and lesponsi 
bility — foi those long years which he had spent almost alone among 
the dusky myriads of Paniput and Gurgaon, Etawa and Delhi It 
was now that his knowledge of all classes of the natives, acquired, as 
It only could be acquired, bj the closest intimac) with them, stored 
up in the most retentive of ineinoiics, and never allowed to rust for 
want of use — was to be called into abundant requisition. Ihc 
‘mysteries’ of the revenue survey and of the revision of the settle- 
ment were no mjstciics to him, for he had long since been brought 
face to face with the difficulties which they suggested, and had been 
able, m gicat measure, to overcome them. 
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He knew (says Sii J ohn Ka) e, the fnend of both bi othei s alike) how 
the boundanes of estates weie deteimmed, how then productiveness was 
to be increased, how levenue was to be laised m a mannci most advan- 
tageous to the State and least injuiious to the people And with all 
this e\tensive knowledge weie united energy and actuitj of the highest 
01 del He had the enthusiasm of youth with the e\pcnencc of age, and 
en\y and detiaction could say nothing woisc of him than that he was 
the biothci of Sii Heniy Lawience 

And, indeed, there was enough to be done in the Punjab to tax 
all this experience, all this energy, and all this enthusiasm to the utmost 
Differences of opinion between the bi others onmatteisof policy soon 
began to rctcal themselves, or lather were brought into greater pro- 
minence by the fact that they weie now, for the first time, sitting on 
equal terms at the same council table Ihcse diffeieiices had never 
been disguised. On the contrary, they had been fully recognised by 
each, as the letters of John Lawience to his brodici, which I have 
already quoted, show But while John had been merely ‘acting for 
Henry at I ahore, he had, of course, set himself lov illy to cairy out 
his views, especially vvheie they most differed fiom his own More- 
over, the questions between them icspecting jaghcers, the privileges 
and position of the native aiistociacy, and the like, had been theo- 
retical rather than piactical, so long as the annexation of the Punjab 
vv as only looming in the distance and had not become a thing of the 
past But now the decree had gone forth , the questions lefeiredto 
had come within the range of piactical politics , and the diffeiences 
began to be more vital Each brother had a quick temper, though 
Henry’s was the least under control of the two , eaih had a clear 
head and a firm vviU , each had an equal voiee at the Bond , and 
each was fully convinced of the expediency and justice of the view 
which he himself held But these were only the first mutteiings of 
an explosion which might be postponed for many a month or year — 
possibly, might nevti break forth at all — and some of the earlier 
meetings of the volcanic Board seem to have been amusing enough 

Here is a sample Shoitly before the decree of annexation went 
forth. Lord Dalhousie had written to Henry Lawrence to make every 
disposition foi the safe custody of the State jewels which weie about 
to fall into the lap of the English And, writing to him again on 
April 27, on the subject of the Mahaiam, who had just escaped from 
our hands, he rcmaiks — ‘ Ihis incident, three months igo, would 
have been inconveni.nt. Aovv, it do' s not so much sij,nify At the 
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same time, it is discreditable, and I have been annoj ed by the occur- 
rence As ginidians seem so little to be trusted, I hope jou have 
taken piopci picc-iutions in piosiding full security foi the jewels and 
Crown propcit) at Lahoie, whose removal would be a more serious 
affair than that of the Mahaiani ’ It had, m fact, been found moie 
than once, on the enrolment of some new province 111 our Empire, 
which, whether by cession, bj lapse, 01 by forcible annexation, was 
growing, 01 about to glow, so lapidlj, that the State jewels or money 
had had a knack of disappeaiing It is amusing, in the coirespon- 
dence befoie me, to read the expressions of virtuous indignation 
which bubble over fiom out officeis at the extravagance, or lapacitj, 
or carelessness of the foimer owneis, when on entering a palace, 
which they deemed would be stocked with valuables leady for 
English use, they found that the tieasiiij was emptj and the jewels 
were gone Gicat caie was theiefoie, needful, especiallj as among 
the Punjab jewe's was the mxlehless Koh 1 nooi, the ‘mountain of 
light,’ which It was intended should be expiesslj suiiendered by the 
young Maharaja to the English Queen 

The oiigin of this pceiless jewel is lost in the mists of legendary 
antiquity It had fallen into the hands of the eaily Turkish invaders 
of India, and, fiom them, it had passed to the Moguls ‘My son 
Humayoun,’ sajs the illustrious Eabci, one of the most lovable of all 
Eastern monaichs, ‘has won a jewel fiom the Raja which is valued 
at half the duly expenses of the whole woild • ’ V centurj or two 
later, the Persian conqueroi, ^adii Shah, seeing it ghttei m the 
turban of Babers conqucied descendant, exclaimed with lough and 
somewhat costlj liumoui, ‘A\c will be friends, let us change our 
turbans in pledge of fiicndship ’ Vnd the exchange, of course, took 
place 

\pv(rfa ;^aXKfco>i', ‘Karvfi^ot 

The Afghan conqueroi, \hmed Shah, wrested it, in his turn, from 
the feeble hands of Nadu Shah s successors, and so it came into the 
possession of Shah Sooja, who was, by tuins, the pensioner and the 
puppet of the English, and the miserable pietext of the first disas- 
trous Afghan wai Half piisonci and half guest of Runjeet Sing, he 
had been relieved bj the one eved, money loving Sikh of the respon- 
sibility of keeping so valuable a tieasure. Runjeet, listening, on his 
death-bed, to the suggestions of a wily Brahmin, had been half dis- 
posed, like other death bed penitents, to make his peace with the 
other woild b\ sending the beautilul jev'el to adoin the idol of Jug- 
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gemaut. But fate resen-ed it for the custody of the Punjab Board, 
and for the ultimate possession of the English Cro^vn. One inadent 
of Its transfer not generally known, I am able to relate on the best 
authonty. 

At one of the early meetings of the Board, the jeitel had been 
formally made over to the Punjab Government, and by it committed 
to the care of John Lawrence. Perhaps, the other members of the 
Board thought him the most practical and business-like— as no 
doubt in most matters he was — of the three ; or they deemed that 
his splendid physique, and the gnarled and knotted stick iihich, fit 
emblem of himself, he always earned with him — and which the Sikhs, 
thinking it to be a kind of divinmg-rod or famihar spint, christened 
by its owner’s name, ‘Jan Larens’ — would be the best practical 
security for its safe keeping But, m this instance, they misjudged 
their man. How could a man so careless of the conventionalities 
of hfe, a man who never wore a jewel on his person, till the order' 
and clasps which he won compelled him to do so, and, even then, 
used to put them so remorselessly in the wrong place that the Court 
exclaimed in despair, that he would lose reputation by him. 
in spite of all his pains, — how, I ask, was it likely that such a man 
would realise the inestimable value of the jewel entrusted to him ’ 
And, again, what was the custody of a Court jewel compaicd with 
that of the happiness of the millions for which he was also responsible^ 
Anyhow, half-unconsciously he thrust it, wrapped up in numerous 
folds of cloth, into his w aistcoat pocket, the whole being contained 
m an insignificant little box, which could be thus easily put away. 
He went on working as hard as usual, and thought no more of his 
precious treasure. He changed his clothes for dinner, and threw his 
waistcoat aside, still forgetting aU about the box contained in it I 
About si.x weeks afterwards, a message came from Lord Dalhousie, 
saying that the Queen had ordered the jewel to be at once transmitted 
to her. The subject was mentioned by Sir Henry at the Board, when 
John said quietly, ‘ Send for it at once.’ ‘ ^Vhy, you've got it ' ’ said 
Sir Henry. In a moment, the fact of his carelessness flashed acro=' 
him. He was horror-stricken, and, as he used to describe his feeling' 
afterwards, when telling the story, he said to himself, ‘ Well, this la 
the worst trouble I have ever yet got into ! ’ But such was his 
command over his countenance that he gave no external sign of 
trepidation : ‘ Oh yes, of course ; I forgot about it,’ he said, and went 
on with the business of the meeting as if nothing had happened- 
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He soon, ho^\cvcr, found an opportunity of slipping away to his 
private lOom, and, with his heart in his mouth, sent for his old bearer 
and said to him, ‘ Have you got a small box which was in my waist- 
coat pocket some time ago ? ’ ‘Yes, Sahib,’ the man replied, ‘ DMia 
(the native word for it;, I found it and put it in one of your boxes ’ 
‘ Bring it here,’ said the Sahib Upon this, the old native went to a 
broken-down tin box, and produced the little one from it. ‘ Open it,’ 
said John Lawience, ‘and sec what is inside.’ He watched the man, 
anxiously enough, as fold after fold of the small rags was taken off, 
and great was his relief 11 lien the piecious gem appeared. The 
bearer seemed pcifcctly unconscious of the treasure which he had 
had in his keeping. ‘ There is nothing here, Sahib,’ he said, ‘ but a 
bit of glass I ’ 

The Koh-i-noor was then quickly presented to the Board that it 
might be forwarded to the Queen ; and when John Lawrence told 
them his story, great was the amusement it caused. The jewel passed, 
I am told on good authoiily, Ihiough one or two other striking 
vicissitudes befoic It it as safely lodged m the English crown. But 
never, I feel sure, w hctliei flashing in the diadem of Turk or Mogul, 
or m the uplifted swoid of Peisian, or Afghan, or Sikh conqueror, 
did It pass through so sliangc a ciisis, or run a gi eater risk of being 
lost for ever, than when it lay forgotten m the waistcoat pocket of 
John Lawrence, or in the broken-down tin box of his aged bearer. 

I have spoken of the number and perplexity of the subjects 
which came befoic the Board for considciation in its early days. 
Henry Lawrence w as not well at the time of annexation He had 
returned hastily from England, without taking the lest which had 
been prescribed as essential for him, and in soie distress of mind at 
the mismanagement Inch, as he conceived, had led to the second 
Sikh war. The annexation of the Punjab ovei threw the dream of a 
lifetime — the establishment of a stiong, friendly, independent native 
power between oursehes and the wild Afghan tribes. He had 
struggled against the idea of annexation while it was yet m the future 
with all the chivalry and gcnciosity of his nature ; and now' that it 
was an accomplished fact, he accepted it as such, set himself to make 
the best of it, and stiugglcd, ivith the ‘•ame chnalry and generosity,' 
to ease the fall of the piivilegcd classes. He contested every inch of 
ground with Lord Dalhousie and with his bi other John, who saw, 
more clearly than he did, how' impossible it was, in view- of the 
poverty of the masses, for the two systems of government —the native 
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feudal system, based on huge grants of land, on immunities from 
taxation, and on military service ; and our own, based on equality 
before the law, on equal and light assessments, and on reforms and 
improvements of every kind — to exist side by side. The more that 
could be left to the Sirdars of their dignity, their power, their propert) , 
their immunities, the better, in Henry Lawrence's judgment ; the 
worse in John’s and m Lord Dalhousie’s. In the one case, the few 
would gain ; in the other, the many It was one of those questions 
on which honest and honourable and far-secing men might well 
differ. 

It may, perhaps, be said that it is as difficult not to feel with 
Henry Lawrence as not to think with John. In the one brother the 
emotional part of our nature tended to predominate , in the other 
the intellectual and the practical. Each had a warm heart and a 
clear head, and each, be\ond question, had a conscience whose 
dictates were law Ilut the strong sympathies of Henrj tended, at 
times, to oierbalanre his judgment; and the clearness of John^ 
judgment tended to repress, or, at least, to keep under a too stern 
control, the feelings of his heart The partisans of the one brothei 
might be excused if they called the other flighty and unpractical , the 
partisans of that other, if they deemed the first iigorous and hard 
But it would have been as impossible for the partisans of John not 
to love Henry, as for the partisans of Henry not to trust John 

Each brothel, fully conscious that the other would, as fai as 
possible, oppose and thwart his views on this and cognate question^, 
pressed them, probably, to a greater extent than he would otherwise 
have done. It was human nature that it should be so The friction, 
the tension, the heartburning, weie intense ; for this question of the 
treatment of the Sirdars underlay and tended to colour and to become 
intermixed v ith all the others. But the result, as I have already said, 
was, beyond doubt, advantageous to the State. The privileged classe-. 
fell, as they needs must ; but it was, to a certain extent, by a gradual 
.and mitigated fall, thanks chiefly to the uphill battle fought by Henry 
Lawrence. The masses recehed an equivalent for the loss of their 
nationa’ life m the fieedom from oppression, in the security of life 
and pioperty. in costly improvements and yet in lightened assess- 
ments, thanks chiefly to the statesmanlike views and the untiring 
assiduity of John Lawrence. 

Certainly, it isould have fared ill with the great Sirdars who had 
favoured the rebellion had they been left to the tender mercies of 
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Lord Dalhousic That they had anything left to them beyond 'their 
lives and the barest maintenance’ was due to Henry L^iwrence’s 
earnest and importunate entreaties. ‘ Stripped of all rank, deprived 
of all property, 1 educed, each of them, to a monthly pittance of tw'O 
hundred rupees, confined within very nairow limits, and then watched, 
well knowing that an attempt at flight would be made at the risk of 
their lives ; ' — sucli is the description of the Sirdars given on August 
25, not by the highly coloiiied imagination of Henry Lawrence, but 
by Lord Dalhousie himself, m view of the misgivings of the Directors 
at home, who feared that they might still be the cause of another 
Punjab war. 

The work and the won 5 entailed by the annc.vation had already 
begun to tell on Henry I>awience’s enfeebled health. The heat of 
the season was more than usually intense. It was, as Lord Dalhousie 
called it, ‘a killing summei ’ foi thosc who had to woik thiough it. 
Everybody at Lahoie suffered, Henrj Lawience most of all ; and he 
was driven, much against his will, to apply for a month’s leave of 
absence at Kussowlic. John Lawrence thus found himself, for the 
first time, on May 21, 1849, m the doubly delicate and difficult 
position which it was to be his to fill so often during his brother's 
Presidency of the Board. Left at I.ahore, with one colleague only , , 
who, with all his unquestioned ability, was disposed rather to criticise 
than to originate, to point out difficulties rather than to drive through 
them, he found that neaily the whole weight of the current business 
of the country was put upon his shoulders. 

Henry Law rence was, by natuie, locomotive. Office w ork was 
^ distasteful to him He had not passed through the long jeaisof 
civil training which would have fitted him foi it, and his natural 
disposition, his enfeebled health, the friction at the Board, already 
painfully felt, and the craving for that kind of hfe and work m which 
he was conscious that he could do most good, all combined to make 
it likely that, when it could legitimately be so, he w'ould be found 
woiking elsewheie than at Lahore A young civilian who had done 
good work in the Jullundui district, and who had a turn for epigram, 
remarked, during a visit to laihoic, with as much, perhaps, of truth 
and cleverness as an e]3igram usually conlain.s, that the Punjab W'as 
governed by a fiim of thieo partners, who might be eharacterised as 
the ‘travelling,’ the ‘ working,’ and the ‘ sleeping ’ partner respectively. 
To spend four or five months in each year under canvas, riding some 
thirty or forty miles a day , to inspect a salt-mine, a fort, a gaol, an. 
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asylum, or a bazaar ; to dash off a review article m lough outline, 
leaving his ever-ready wife to fill up the hiatuses of grammar or of 
sense ; to see with his own eyes every portion of Ins province, and 
to visit and converse fieely with every class among his subjects, and 
with each and aU of his subordinates, as far as possible, in their own 
homes, breathing into them all something of his onn noble spiiit,— 
this was exactly the life, with its variety, its freshness, its intensity, its 
human interest, which suited Henry I^wicnce, and brought out the 
power in ^^hlch, by all accounts, he seems to have been unique 
among his contemporaries, that of influencing men thiough then 
affections and their hearts. He was a man for whom, as I hav e been 
told repeatedly by those who had the best oppoitimity of know'ing, 
and who are not given to exaggerate, peradventure, not one only, 
but a dozen, men in the Punjab would have even been prepared 
to die. 

But though the peregrinations of Hemy Lawientc were often 
necessary, and were always productive of benefit to that poition of 
his province which he visited, there vveie drawbacks attending them 
which could not but be felt, immediately by his colleagues and ulti- 
mately, also, by himself. It was not merely that the amount of woik 
which was thrown upon those who were loft behind was greater, but 
that there was an element of uncertainty in all that they did Even 
if they knew their own minds fully, they could not be suie that they 
knew that of the President Henry Lawrence often did not know 
his own mind. He was touchy and fitful: a distuiliing element, 
therelo'e, on whose erratic movements it was impossible to count 
beforehand, and whose leappeaiance, at a ciitical moment, niiglit, 
like that of Mr. Gladstone, in his place in Parliament, dming his 
temporary retirement from public life, undo a great deal that bad 
been done, or half-done, wp’iout him. Achilles absent was Achilles 
still. His frequent absences from Lahore tended, moreover, to bring 
b's brother John into a prominence which he would never have sought 
for himself, and which, as far as possible, he shunned. It forced him 
to be, in many important matters, the medium of communication 
between the Board and Lord Dalhousie, and gave that clear-sighted 
Governor-General opportunities, which he might not otherwise have 
had, of compaung the aptitudes and capabilities of the two brothers, 
and of making up his mind, if circumstances should ever compel 
him to choose between them, as to the one on whom his choice 
should fall. 
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In September, Henry Lawrence set out on a prolonged tour 
I through Huzara and Kashmere. Lord Dalhousie had not been un- 
willing that the President of the Board should see with his own eyes 
what was going on in Huzara, the domain of James Abbott, whose 
fatherly rule there — the rule, as he somewhat bitterly calls it, ‘of 
prophet, priest, and king’ — he seems to have regarded with suspicion 
and mislike. But he had expressed a doubt whether the remaining 
members would be able to cany on the work ivithout him. The 
‘killing summer’ had pretty well done its work. Ten men of the 
young Punjab establishment were already hors de combat. Mansel, 
the third member of the Board, and Christian, its Secretary, were ill, 
whilst Edwardcs and Nicholson, who were each in themselves a tower 
of strength, were shortly going home on leave. But John Lawrence 
stepped into the gap and filled it as few others could have done, and, 
from this time forward, I find that he is in regular communication 
1 with Lord Dalhousie, giving his views freely on each question as it 
came up, but taking especial care to lay stress on his brother’s views 
where they differed from his own. His heavy office work was perhaps 
relieved, rather than increased, by news which seemed to promise 
something of an adventure, and so to recall the long bygone days of 
Paniput 

Chuttur and Shere Sing had been allowed, as the upshot of the 
long controversy between Henry Lawience and Lord Dalhousie, to 
reside in their own homes at Attari, but they were already, so it was 
believed by some of the authorities at Lahore, feeling their way 
towards another rising. They were feeding, day by day, a lot of 
^ Brahmins and Khuttris ; messengers, it was reported, were passing 
to and fro between Attari, Sealkotc, and Umritsur, where others of the 
fallen Sirdars were living ; and it was even whispered that treasonable 
communications had come from Golab Sing in Kashmere, and from 
Dost Mohammed at Kabul. ‘Brahmins and barbers,’ says John 
Lawrence to Lord Dalhousie, ‘the two classes of people who are 
usually engaged in all kind of intrigues, have been repeatedly seen at 
Attari.’ Here was a piece of work which might have been safely left 
to the local officers, but the spirit of the man who had tracked out the 
murderer of William Fraser was awakened, and he deteimmed to take 
a chief part in it himself. At one o’clock a.m. on the morning of 
October the ist, he started on the enterprise, accompanied by 
Montgomeiy, Commissioner of Lahore, by Edwardes, by Hodson, 
# and a small force It was a clear moonlight night, and a rapid ride 
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brought them by dawn of day to the spot They quietly sunounded 
the village , aiiestcd Chuttur Sing in his own house , lollowedupand 
arrested his sons, who had just gone out to ride , and brought the 
whole party back in triumph to Lahore, befoie anyone in the city 
had guessed that such an expedition was even meditated The other 
Sirdars at Umritsui and Sealkote weie arrested almost simultaneously 
Arms weie discovered buried in various places, a suspicious cone 
spondence with Dost Mohammed and with Golab Sing, ‘a hart of 
many tynes, as Lord Dalhousie calls him, was seized, and the un 
fortunate Sirdais were, not long afterwards, removed to a place of 
greater safety m Hindustan 

Bhai Maharaja Sing, the Guiu who had headed the outbreak in 
the Jullundur Doab in the preceding year, and who, after being 
drowned, as it was reported, in the Chenab, had lately come to life 
and light again at Denanuggur, was finally disposed of about the 
same time Like Aristomenes, among the Messenians of old, after 
one of his niiiaculous escapes, or like Schamyl, under similar 
circumstances, among the Circassians, he had been leceived with 
double reverence by his followers on his return from the dead 
His followers carefully concealed his wheieabouts, and, befoie an 
expedition could be concerted against him, he crossed back inro 
Jullundur, where he was apprehended by Vansittait And, with his 
disappearance from the scene, there passed awav the last dinger of 
any rising in the Punjab 

Another subject which occupied very niuch of John Lawrence’s 
time during the first autumn of the existence of the Board was the 
piepaiation of an elaborate report, in which he took the bold step of 
ad' ’'mg the total abolition of all customs and transit duties m the 
Punjab. ‘ Our true policy,’ he writes to Lord Dalhousie, ‘ is to give 
up every restiiction that we can possibly do without, and retain the 
land lax By this means we conciliate the masses, and, especially, 
the industrial classes Customs levies are harassing in all countries , 
.r thi® country they are intolerable ’ After a long correspondence, 
the wished-for reform was introduced, and trade in the Punjab was 
henceforth allowed to run in its natural channels, freed from all 
artificial obstiiictions 

But that which gave the overburdened Punjab administration 
more trouble nid occupied more of its time than any other subject, 
during the first ' tai of its existence, was the attitude taken up towards 
It by the impractic’ble genius whom the outburst of popular mdigna 
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tion aftei the battle of Chillianwallah had summoned from England 
to the command of the Indian army ‘ If you don’t go, I must,’ the 
Duke of Wellington is reported to have said to Sir Charles Napier, 
when he hesitated to accept the post which was offered to him His 
scruples were soon overcome , his ambition was filed , and he went 
out revolving magnificent schemes of conquest and reform, which 
were not bounded even by the hoiizon of India He landed in 
Calcutta, on May 6, 1849, and set off with all speed for Simla But 
he was alieady a disappointed man He had expected to find war, ana 
he found peace Our half-victoiious enemies of Chillianwallah hao 
become our peaceful and half contented subjects , and, to make the 
disappointment more complete, the conquered country had passed 
undei the contiol of those ‘ politicals ’ upon whose assumed incapacity, 
ahke m peace and m war, the conqueioi and pficificator of Scinde had 
never ceased to pour out the vials of his contempt ‘I would 
rather,’ he wiote to hib brother on June 22, ‘be Governor of the 
Punjab than Commandci-in Chief.’ Foitunatelj, or unfoitmiately, he 
could not now be Governor of the Punjab , and, in his vexation, he 
used the oppoitunities which his post as Commander m-Chief gave 
him, with the result, if not with the intention, of making it doubh 
difficult for anyone else to be so eithei 

His biography, wnlten b) his admiiing bi other William, and, still 
more, his own posthumous woik on ‘ Indian Mis-go\ eminent,’ con- 
tain a stiange medley ot petulances, egotisms, and vagaries, which 
overlie and overshadow the flashes of insight, and even of genius, 
embedded within them These two woiks, together with the volu- 
minous memoianda and countei mcmoianda of Sir Charles Napier 
himself, of Lord Dalhousie, and of the Punjab Boaid, together also 
with the letteis m my possession which passed between the Lawrence 
brothers and the Govcinoi Gencial, affoid an embairassmg wealth ot 
materials foi this portion of my subject There is little of permanent 
interest in the details of the control eisy But its echoes may, perhaps, 
still beheaid m the differences which scpaiate the Scinde school from 
that of the Punjab — the suppoiteis, that is, of a militaiy as opposed 
to a civil administiation, and which, m latei times, assuming another 
and a more serious shape, have divided Indian statesmen into two 
groups — those who, in view of the advance of Russia towaids our 
Indian frontier, would push on to meet her, annexing or absorbing 
Afghanistan and the adjacent legions in the piocess, and those who, 
clinging with ledoubled fiimness to the natural fiontier maiked out 
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by the Indus and the Suliman wall, would only adiance into the 
savage country which lies be5ond as the allies of the inhabitants 
against a thieatened invasion The most brilliant repiesentative of 
the one school is, perhaps, Sii Bartle Fieie , the most illustnous 
representative of the other is, be}ond all question, Loid Lawrence 
The contioveis), theiefoie, has a beanng on the whole couise of this 
biogiaph} 

That a stiuggie foi supremacy would take place between two 
spirits so masteilul and so autociatic as those of the Governoi 
General and the Commander-m-Chief might have been foicseen from 
the beginning. But it was equally clear that the man who was aimed 
with ‘ incontestably supeiior authonlj ’ and was capable of stem self 
control, would beat out of the field the biilliant and unmanageable 
old soldier, who had ‘the faculty of believing without a reason and 
of hating without a piovocation , ’ and was disposed to think nothing 
light unless he or his had the doing of it Sir Charles Napiei was 
now sixty-eight yeais of age — nearly double, that is, the age of Ins 
antagonist — but the feeling that he was in command of an aim) of 
300,000 men made him, for the time, feel young again , and, in spite 
of a disease which was ultimately to piove fatal, he buckled down to 
his work at Simla, siti ng at his desk, as he tells us himself, for some 
fifteen houis a da) At his very first inteiview with the Goveinoi 
General, if we can possibly believe the account given by Sir Chailei 
in his posthumous woik, the spirit of antagonism flashed forth betw een 
them ‘I have been warned,’ said Loid Dalhousic, ‘not to allow 

)OU to encroach on my authority, and I will take good caie )ou 

do not ’ 

But a few quotations taken almost at random from Sii Chailes’s 
own letters and diaries, written at the time, will give a beLtei idea than 
any lengthened desciiption of the man with whom the Punjab Boaid 
— which was still in the throes of 1 s birth, and which might haveex 
pected gentler treatment from itsnatjial guardians — had now to deal 

Governing the Punjab (he says, wuting from Calcutta slioitly aftei his 
aiiival on May 22) by a couit of ‘politicals’ is curious, and it is scaicel) 
to be believed that Dalhousie means this Instead of tying up the 
faggot of clicks, the political s)stem seems to untie the bundle. The 
situation of the troops alarms me , they are eveiywheie deficient in cjiei 
and, of course, ciowded We have 54,000 men m the Punjab This 
IS not neressiij with good goveinment 20,000 would suffice, but not 
with a ‘Boaid of Admimstiation’ as it is called' This Boaid has not 
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jet got a police, and it has iS,ooo men as guards, of whom neither the 
Commandei in Chief nor the Adjutant General know a word, and they 
are fioin sixteen to one bundled miles distant from any military station 

Again — 

Strange as it seems, I ha\e no pationage Loid Haidinge raised 
eighteen new legiments, and did not give Lord Gough the disposal of a 
single commission Lord Dalhousie has raised ten, and not a commis- 
sion at my disposal • Indeed, they were all given avvay befoie I came. 
The Goveinois Geneial keep these tilings for themselves 

On August 2, he writes m his journal — 

Begun a letter to Lord Dalhousie, telling him that, if the army is not 
relieved fiom the pressure of the civil power, India is not safe. The habit 
IS that all Civil servants have guilds of honour, and tieasuiy guards, and 
God knows what, till, when added to the militaiy guards and duties, the 
soldiers aie coinpletel) knocked up This shall not go on if I can stop it, 
and Lord Dalhousie is well disposed to help me He seems a good fellow 
and shaip, but I doubt his abilities being equal to the luliiig of this vast 
empiie 

Such was Sir Chiiles Napiei s opinion of Loid Dalhousie Here 
IS his opinion of the Lawiences, and of their 1 elation to the Governor- 
Geneial — 

The Lawrences have been forced upon Loid Dalhousie, the Punjab 
system is not his — at least he tells me so Henry Lawrence is a good 
fellow, but I doubt his capacity His brother John is said to be a clever 
man, and I am inclined to think he is , but a man may have good sense 
y and yet not be fit to lule a laige country 

Heie IS his dcsciiption of his own position, as it appeared to 
himself — 

I am Commandei in Chief of the Indian army, but I cannot order 
a man to move I must write a Icttei to one secretary, who writes to 
another, who addresses a thud, who asks the Governor General’s leave 
to move the company back flora Batalii The house that Jack built is 
a joke to it The commander of 300,000 men can’t move three com- 
panies out of danger without leave from the Civil powei ' I will not stay 
in India 

And here, once moie, is his description of himself as he ought to 
be — if evei, that is, his ideal commonwealth, the counterpart of the 
philosophei kings, or king-philosopheis, of Plato could be realised, 
when a Sir Chailes Napier should be king of England, or the king of 
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England should be a Sir Charles Napier. It is a curious mixture of 
the grand and the grotesque, the sublime and the pathetic : — 

Would that 1 were king of India! 1 would make Muscowa and 
Pekin shake. . . . The five rivers and the Punjab, the Indus and Scinde, 
the Red Sea and Malta! what a chain of lands and waters to attach 
England to India ! Were I king of England, I woi.ld, from the palace 
of Delhi, thrust forth a clenched fist m the teeth of Russia and France. 
England’s fleet should be all tn all in the West, and the Indian army all 
in all in the East. India should not belong another day to the ‘ igno- 
minious tyrants,’ nor should it depend upon opium sales, but on an im- 
mense population well employed in peaceful pursuits. She should suck 
English manufactures up her great rivers, and pour down those ri\ ers her 
own varied products. Kurrachi, you wnll yet be the glory of the East 1 
Would that I could come alive again to see you, Kurrachi, in your gran- 
deur 1 

As for the high Indian authorities who were opposed, or — what 
was the same thing — whom he assumed would be opposed, to him, 
his views of them are equally explicit 

By an old Indian I mean a man full of curry and of bad Hindustani, 
with a fat liver and no brains, but w ith a self-sufficient idea that no one 
can know India except through long experience of brandy, champagne, 
gram-fed mutton, cheroots, and hookahs.' 

It was with such feelings towards those who were above, and below, 
and around him, that the doughty old Commander-in-Chiuf addressed 
himself to the military tour of inspection on which he started from 
Simla, on October 13. It was a tour intended to result in great re- 
forms, and was full of growls and grievances of every description. 
His keen eye of course detected many real blots in the militaiy system. 
But the indiscriminate censure he jxmredon all existing arrangements 
minimised the effect of his criticisms where they were really desen-ed. 
The barracks no doubt needed much improvement everysvhere. But 
his remarks on ‘ that infernal military Board,’ and his comparison of 
their barracks to the ‘ Black Hole of Calcutta ' and to ‘ slaughter- 
houses,’ w'cre certain only to rouse the ire of the authorities, and to 
cause their barracks to remain something like Black Holes and 
slaughter-houses still. Anyhow, in his criticism of the army arrange- 
ments, he was speaking of that which lay within his province, and 
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with which he might be supposed to be acquainted But in his 
attack on the nhole of the Punjab Administration, which he bound 
up with It, he was speaking of that of which he knew, and was deter- 
mined to know, nothing at all It should be remembeied that, when 
he began to write his attack, he had paid only a flying visit of two 
days to the Punjab , had given Henry Lawrence only one private 
interview , had giudged him even that , and had treated the in- 
formation he had given him with undisguised contempt Sincerely 
belieiing that he himself was the one able and honest man m India, 
and that every civil administiator, with the exception of Thomason 
and W Edwards, who, somehow, seem to have got on his soft side, 
was either a fool or a knave, and piobably both, it was not likely 
that he would spare the ‘ ignorant civ ilians and brainless politicals,’ 
‘the gentlemen who wore red coats but who were not soldiers,’ who 
had deprived him of the chance of governing the Punjab, as he had 
governed Scinde, and whose handiwork he now had it m his power 
to appraise And so, diawmg on his prejudices for his facts, and on 
his wishes for his piophecies of the futuie, he had no difficulty in 
setting before Lord Dalhousie a sufficient!) gloomy picture of the 
Punjab as it was, and as it was destined to be 

He arrived at Lahoie on November 30 His Report was not 
then finished, so that he had a chance of getting information on the 
spot from those who weie most competent and anxious to give it 
Cut he avoided the societj of the Lawrences, declined to discuss 
any public matteis with them, and returned no answei to their 
pressing inquiries as to that on which so many of their own measures, 
in paiticular, the line taken by the Grand Piunk Road, must depend 
— his military arrangements for the province They could not find 
out from him where a single cantonment was to be, nor even, whether 
they were or weie not to be responsible for the defence of the frontier 
and the organisation of its dcfendcis He would allow the site of no 
cantonment to be fixed till he had seen it with his own ejes, and 
this, though he had had at his disposal, for months past, the eyes and 
the experience of soldieis like Sir Waltei Gilbert and Sir Cohn Camp 
bell, both of whom held high commands, at the time, m the Punjab 
Such being the circumstances under which his Report was pre- 
pared and completed, we are not surprised to find that its assertions 
aie alwajs exaggeiated and arc often reckless and untrue The 
Sikhs — a fact unknown to the Punjab Government and to every id) 
else, but, somehow, revealed to Sii Chailes Napiei foi the puiposesof 
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his Report — ^were, he said, daily casting guns in holes in the jungles 
and meditating revolt ! Golab Sin^s power was enonnous — though 
Henry Lawrence had written to him from Kashmere giring 
details gathered on the spot, demonstrating the exact reverse— and 
he too was preparing for war ! The inhabitants of the alpine cistnct 
to the north of the Jnllundur Doab were, as he described them, dis- 
satisfied Sikh soldiers, not, as they really were, submissive and con- 
tented Rajpoots ' The discontent shown by a few regiment=5, first at 
Rawul Pindi and aftenvards at Wuzeerabad, in connection with the 
lowering of their pay, was a perfectly natural incident of such a 
change. But it was magnified by Sir Charles, as he looked back 
upon it in after years, into a portentous and premeditated mutiny 
of some thirty battalions which, had he not been there to deal w.th it, 
might have threatened our power in India ; and this though Lord 
Dalhousie, who v,as responsible for the maintenance of that power, 
Sir IValter Gilbert, who was in high command in the Punjab, Heniy 
and John Lawrence, who were going in and out amongst the troops, 
and the Duke of Wellington, to whom the evidence of the ‘ mutiny ’ 
was afterwards submitted by Sir Charles himself— all judged it to be 
the creature of hi.s own imagination. The force of 54.C00 men 
which garrisoned the conquered province, and which, if he were 
Governor, might, he said, be cut down at once to 20,000, and soon 
to something much less, it was necessary' to maintain only because 
the Punjab Government was bad, and because another insurrection 
was impending > The irregular troops, police, &c., who were indepen- 
dent of him, and who did the main part of the actu e work of the 
country, ^Yere nothing but ‘ paid idlers,’ who gave no protection at all 
to the civil servants of the Crown ' ‘In military matters,' so he sums 
up his opinion, ‘the Punjab Administration is only worthy of censure, 
and its system appears to me clearly tending to produce early dislike 
to our rule and possible insurrection. . . . The Government is feeble 
and expensive, when it ought to be strong and economical.’ ‘ A 
large revenue and a quiet people,’ he adds, with an honesty which 
was habitual, and with a modesty which vras rare m him, ‘ will make 
me out a false prophet.’ But, meanwhile, the upshot of the whole 
Report was that the Scinde military system ought to be the model 
for the Punjab and for the rest of India. All civil government was 
self-condemned.* 

’ Stc Indian JUisgovtn nmenl, by Sir Chailes Najner, fassim; and compare 
Sir Henry lawrence’s ansn or to it in the Calaitta Review, vol. xxii. 
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A document ot this character could not fail to arouse the suscep- 
' tibilities of Lord Dalhousie. It touched him in his tenderest point ; 
for the Punjab Government was his own < reation. But the annoyance 
It occasioned was not unmixed with pleasure, for it gave to him, as 
well as to the members of the Board who were more directly attacked, 
an opportunity, which they were not likely to neglect, of making a 
crushing rejoinder. The minute of the Governor-General has been 
published by Sir Charles Napier himself, but I am not aware that 
the reply of the Board has ever received equal publicity. It has 
been preserved among Lord Lawrence’s private papers, and I gather, 
from internal evidence as well as from hints dropped here and there 
in his letters, that it is his own handiwork throughout. It is a masterly 
State document, studiously moderate in tone, as indeed the conscious- 
ness of a vast reserve of strength in its writer well enabled it to be, 
and full of interest. Want of space alone prevents my reproducing 
It in full. To quote the whole of its seventy-six paragraphs would 
extend this biogiaphy beyond reasonable limits, and the other alter- 
native of quoting only the more salient passages of a paper, each 
paragraph of which depends for its strength on its close connection 
with what has gone before and with what follows, seems to me to be 
doubly objectionable. Such a document, if it is to be judged at all, 
must be judged as a whole ; and it may perhaps be hoped that this 
and other of Lord Lawrence’s iveightier State papers, whose length 
precludes them from more than a passing notice in this biography, 
may some day see the light in a separate volume. Events mote 
^ quickly even in the East, and change of circumstances may already 
have caused many of Lord Lawrence’s views to seem out of date, 
but the essential principles underlying all that he wrote and thought 
and did will be as true a hundred ) cars hence as they are to-day ; 
and from these principles, as from a mine of we.alth, many generations 
of Indian statesmen may gather tieasurcs new and old, learning alike 
what is the practical ideal at which Indian rulers ought to aim, and 
what are the dangers which it most behoves them to avoid. 

It was ivell for the peace of the official world in India that neither 
of the documents of which I have been speaking saw the light till 
after December 1849 ; for, in that month, the august antagonists 
were all thrown together at Lahore. It was one of the earliest visits 
which the Governor-Geneial had paid to the capital of the province 
he had annexed. Heniy Lawrence hurried back from Kashmere to 
be in time to receive him theie, and Sir Charles Napier arrived, as I 
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have already stated, in the course of his military tour of inspection. 
The presence of a common foe drew Lord Dalhousie and Henry 
Lawrence more closely together than might otherwise have been the 
case, and Sir Chailes Napier appears to have occupied most of his 
time in ridiculing the fortifications of Lahore proposed by the Board, 
and in proposing counter fortifications of his ow n It w as an amuse 
ment which Henry Lawrence afterwards retorted on him, and, as it 
seems, with reason on his side, in the pages of the ‘ Calcutta Review ’ 
(January 1854) Thepiessing questions of the frontier force and of 
the cantonments, even those of the capital itself, still lemained un- 
settled The oracle was dumb, and, till it could be induced to speih, 
all other arrangements were necessarily suspended 

How the matter ended I am able to 1 elate on the authority of an 
eye-witness and a piincipal actor in it The story has nevei, I 
believe, been told till noi , and it is highly chaiacteiistic of Sir 
Charles Napiei 

One day, tow ards the end of his stay in Lahore, the three mem 
bers of the Boaid and Montgomery, who was then Commissioner ot 
the Lahore division, happened to be taking then eaily morning ride 
together, when, in the distance, they saw the Commandci in Chief 
and his Staff simihily omplovtd ‘Let us go straight up to him,’ 
said Henry to John Lawrence, ‘and see if we cannot manage to get 
an answer out of him at last about the cantonments foi Lahore ’ 
They did so ‘You want to know where the cantonments aie to be, 
do you?’ said Sii ( harles , ‘follow me then , ’ and, as he spoke, he 
dug his spuis into his horse and rode off as hard as he could go, neck 
or nothing, acioss countrv, some three or four miles His Staff 
followed him as best they could and Henry Law lence, J ohn Law lence, 
Mansel, and Montgomery, who were probably not so well mounted, 
followed, as they too best could, behind It was a regular John 
Gilpin ride, composed not of nost boys, and of ‘ siv gentlemen upon 
the road,’ crying ‘Stop thief'’ but of the most august personages, 
civil and military, in the Punjab At last, the old Geneial reined in 
his horse in the middle of the plain, to all appearance at simple hap 
hazard, and when the last of the long puisuit came up, he ciicd out 
from the midst of smoking steeds and breathless iideis, ‘ You asked 
me where the cantonments are to be , they are to be here ’ As ill 
luck would have it, he had pitched on a bit of giound which was 
particularly marshy and pestilential But the word was spoken, and 
It was only by a stietch of authonty that the Engineers employed to 
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construct the cantonments managed to draw them back a little from 
^ a rather more to a rather less unhealthy spot. Such was the ori gin 
of the famous cantonments of Mean Meer ! 

This matter settled, Sir Charles was able to pursue his military 
tour. Accompanied by John Lawrence, he paid a visit to Jummoo 
and had an interview with Golab Sing. ' The Commander-in-Chief 
was kind and courteous,’ says his companion, while the redoubtable 
Maharaja was, ‘ if possible, more civil and amiable than ever.’ Sir 
Charles moved onwards, as he delighted to reflect, over the ground 
which had been traversed by Alexander the Great, to Wuzeerabad, 
Jhelum, Rawul Pindi, and Peshawur. At Wuzeerabad, he obtained 
fresh evidence, as he thought, of the mutinous disposition of the 
Sepoys, and, at Peshawur, he struck up a considerable friendship with 
George Lawrence, the officer in charge. ‘A right good fellow,’ Sir 
Charles calls him, Lawrence though he was, and guilty though he had 
also been of the unpardonable offence of ‘ trying the advising scheme ’ 
with him. Some small military operations were just then in progress 
against the Afndis of the famous Kohat pasa These wild moun- 
taineers had ceded to us the right of making a road through their 
country on payment of a stipulated sum ; they had taken the money, 
and then, after their fashion, had fallen by night on the detachment 
of sappers and miners who were cmplo)’ed in the work, had cut the 
ropes of the tent in which the wearied men lay sleeping, and, before 
they could disengage themselves, had stabbed them all to death. Sir 
Charles joined m the operations, which, inconsiderable enough in 
» themselves, are only memorable for the war of words which sprung 
^ up respecting them as soon as the sword was sheathed ; the Com- 
mander-in-Chief asserting that, but for him, the two regiments 
employed would have been annihilated by the folly of the Board, and 
the Board retorting that there had been no serious fighting at all, and 
that Sir Charles had been escorted back in safety to Peshawur by 
Coke and Pollock, rather than they by Sir Charles. In any case, it 
was the last time that the grand old soldier was under fire, and during 
his military tour, tempestuous as it was, he managed to confer at 
least two benefits on the counti}'. He cut down, for the time, the 
extravagant retinue which had usually accompanied the Commander- 
in-Chief when he was on the march, and tvhich had often preyed, 
like a swai :n of locusts, on the districts through which it had advanced. 
And, secondly, he succeeded in inducing Lord Dalhousie to lessen 
the danger of combination among the Sepoys, by enlisting some 
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Ghoorkas along w ith them. ‘ Like Brennus,’ as he said himself, ‘ he 
threw the sword, of those redoubtable little warriors into the scale j' 
and the experiment, in spite of the misgivings of Lord Dalhoasie 
and Henry Lawrence, has been abundantly justified by its success. 
In whatever part of our Empire the Ghoorkas have been called upon 
to draw the sword in our defence, they have done us excellent service 

During the absence of Lord DaUionsie at sea. Sir Charles Kapier, 
acting as if he were Governor-General, tool: upon himself to suspend 
a Government order relating to the pay of the troops. It was an 
outrageous usurpation of authority, which was followed by a severe 
rebuke from the Governor-General on his return, by the immediate 
resignation of Sir Charles, and by the acceptance of that resignation 
by the Duke of 'Wellington, who had urged him to go out to India, 
but who now, without hesitation, pronounced him to be in the wrong 
So passed from India the grand old veteran. His sun set, as indeed 
it had shone for many a long day, in the midst of a stormy sea. and 
the final outpouring of his wTath in his posthumous publicauon, kept 
up the after-swell for years after his turbulent spirit had been laid to 
rest in the grave. 

A few extracts from John Lawrence's letters written during this 
period wiU throw light on his personal relations to the two chief 
antagonists, on the views he took of the most pressing questions of 
the day, on his relations to his subordinates, and on the mulafarious 
duties which fell, in sickness and in health alike, on his own ii illing 
shoulders. Here is his view of the frontier-force question, a view 
different from that of his brother and from that which ultimately pre- 
tailed : — 

To Lord Dalhousic. 

Decembrr i3, 1849. 

The Commander-in-Chief is still here, and no one knows iihen he 
will start. He has not answered my brother’s note about the frontier, 
and the Irregulars. I have thought a good deal about the matter since 
I saw your Lordship, and I confess that, on the whole, I would prefer 
that the Commander-in-Chief kept the frontier himself. I think my 
brother’s arrangement a good one, and perfectly feasible, if earned out as 
a whole ; but I fear that if we have to do the work, we shall have but a 
portion of what he asks for. I do not covet military honour ; indeed, I 
rather shrink fiom it. Every civil and political officer who has to meddle 
in such matters does it w'ith a rope round his neck. The honour and 
profit belong to the military ; the disgrace and damage to the political. 
Irregulars are, I believe, better adapted for all partisan warfaie than 
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Regulais , but I believe in my heait that if the Irregulais kept the border 
under us, we should not be backed up by many officeis with the Regulars 
as we ought to be, and as will be essentially necessary I should like to 
see the militaiy do their work, and the civil officeis theirs The fiontiei 
IS the post of dangci, and theiefore the post of honoui, and it seems to be 
an anomaly giving it to us We have now 54,000 Regular and Iiiegulai 
troops in the Punjab, and shall have little short of 20,000 of the new 
levies This seems to me an e\cessive number for such a country 

And again, January 3, 1850 — 

The way the Commander in Chief is distributing the tioops, or rather 
leaving them, seems as if he would wish to have a row, that he might step 
in and have the glory of quelling it He says the civil government neces- 
sitates the presence of so many tioops, and yet he masses them with 
reference to the Afghans and Golab Sing ' Your Lordship is astounded 
at our request for more civil coips With a different distiibution of the 
regular army such would not be required, and that, too, w itliout employ- 
ing them on civil duty Six thousand infantry and 2,500 cav airy would 
then he abundance, I should say Your Loidship is awaie of my views 
as regards the protection of the frontiei One of the gieat objections to 
the civil officers guarding it, seems to me to arise fiom the ciicumstance 
that It takes them too much from then legitimate duties They have not 
time to be both soldiers and civilians, even if they had the genius and 
the knowledge, and the consequence will be that the latter duties will be 
neglected 

The following passage is inteiesting, chiefly, as showing that the 
jagheeidars of the Punj ib did not get quite such hard measure from 
Lord Dalhousie as is usually supposed — 

The arrangements le aiding jagheeis, as lately received fiom your 
Lordship, have given much satisfaction, and have exceeded all expecta- 
tion. A SilJi Siidar remarked to me that they had got moie than 
Runjeet Sing evei would have given them, and that too fieeof all service 
He remarked that when Hurri Sing, the bravest Sikh Sirdar, was killed 
fighting against the Afghans, Runjeet Sing actually confined his w ives 
tiU they gave up his wealth < The customs abolition will also, I am satis 
fied, be hailed with great satisfaction, especially, by the mass of the people, 
whose material interests will be immediately impioved by the change 
We now only want oui canals to change the face of the country If youi 
Lordship had a doubt on the point, your trip to Mooltan will, I think, 
have removed it Robert Napiei is here at work Poor fellow ! he has 
just lost hi^> w ife 

To Lieutenant James, who had served four years in Scinde, the 
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greater part of them in civil employ, and was hereafter to be one of 
John Lawrence’s ablest subordinates in the Punjab, he writes two 
long letters asking for full particulars of the Scinde administration 
For he thought it adiisable, while defending himself fiom the attacks 
of Sir Charles Napier, to cany the wai into the enemy’s countij I 
quote some extracts, partly, as showing his insatiable appetite for 
minute detail, and the caie he took to find out what a man was worth 
before he muted him into the Punjab , partly, as indicating the spiiit 
in which he approached the Scinde question, anxious to give full ciedit 
to what was good and to make allowance for what was bad in his 
opponent’s rule — 

1 want you to let me know what kind of officer Captain Fleming, m 
Scinde, IS I* Is he an able civil officer? Does he understand revenie 
matters pioperly? Is he a man foi Batata and farms 01 assessments 
with the village community ? Kindly answer these queues, and also ssj 
if he is strong m mind and body — that is, can he, and will he, woik 
hard? 

I wish you would give me some idea of the Scinde system past and 
piesent — that is, undei Sn Chailes Napiei and under Pringle , paiticu 
larly under the former He is a fiist late soldiei and a man of gieat 
capacity generally But 1 cannot understand how he could have mm 
aged the civil details He knew nothing of the language, the customs, or 
the habits of the people , of levenue customs or police aiiangempnts, 
though the lattei depends moie on good sense Brown, his secretuj, I 
knew w ell , he w as a fine fello'v, but w as cei tainly not cut out for a seci e 
tary Then his district officers must, in the first instance, have hid no 
civil tiaining I confess, when I think of all this I feel suipiiscd, not it 
the alleged defects in the sj stem, but that anything w orthy of being called 
a system was cairied out. 

1 think I have heard that all the land tax was collected in giain, not 
at a fixed quota for each village, but by Batai (division of the ciop) , but 
that lately they have begun to intioduce a thiee yeais’ settlement Is 
this the case? If so, up to what year did the grain system continue? 
what did you do with it all? Did it not vvoik ill? Were not Gov eminent 
and the people both plundered, particulaily the foimei ? Customs— what 
customs did you collect? Impoit or export only, or tiansit also? Had 
you any town duties ? 

Police system — bi lefly desci ibe it J udicial — you had assistant district 
officers , and the Governor — who was the executive, the distiict officer or 
the assistant ? — that is, did the lattei caii> out all details and the district 
officer act as a kind of judge, and hear appeals? as is the case in Madias, 
I believe , or was it, like oui Bengal system, the district officer being the 
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responsibile executive, while the assistants were his aids? In this case, 
, who heaid appeals ? If the Goveinoi did, he must have had an English 
’ translation of eveiy one sent up How could you affoid time for this? 
Did the Goveinoi e\er hold couits himself? If so, what trials did he 
hear? Cases that go to our commissioneis, how disposed of? 

Finance — what do you consider was the bonA-fide levenue of Scinde? 
What Its civil expenses, including police coips ? I do not expect exact 
amounts ; an appioximation will suffice. If the revenue was forty lacs, 
for instance, was the civil expendituie one-half, a third, oraquaiter? 
Kindly give me a leply to this letter the iiist leisuie half hour. 

A very long ‘half hours work’ was thus cut out for James, but 
his answer came within ten days — that is, pretty nearly by return of 
post, and called foith anothei toiient of queues and suggestions from 
John Lawrence. I extiact fiom them the following only . — 

I have heaid something of the three collectois and their discussions, 
t What a system for such a man as Sir Chailes to advocate ' Judicial — 
you flogged and fined up to 500 lupees without lecoid 01 power of appeal. 
I fear some of your men must have done much haim There was a Mr. 

under me in the Jullundui who had been in Scinde, and I saw some 

terrible cases of oppiession by him m this way, to which I speedily put a 
stop. ... I think a good aiticle on Scinde, written in a fair and liberal 
spirit, enteiing into details fully, pointing out its meiits and demerits 
truthfully, would be read with gieat interest and be very acceptable, par- 
ticularly just now 

John Lawtence’s foimal answer to Sir Charles Napier’s attack 
appears to have been finished towards the end of Maich, and, writing 
^ to Lord Dalhousie on the 31st, he speaks thus of it — 

I hope your Lordship will appiove of our answei to Sii Charles 
Napier’s paper. We might have said a good deal moie, but w eie anxious 
to be as amiable as possible A defensive fight is usually a losing one, 
in politics as in war ; the assailant has many advantages He has the 
immense one of a great name. I believ e he did in Scinde wonderfully 
well; perhaps as well, if not bettei,than anyone under similar difficulties 
could have done. But to suppose that a man ignoiant of the manners, 
customs, habits, and language of a people, with untiained men under him, 
could leally have governed a country as he flunks he did Scinde, seems 
to me an impossibility. He has always had one gieat advantage, namely, 
that he tells his own story. A man may make a good many mistakes, 
and still be a better ruler than an Ameer of Scinde. 

^ His remarks upon the Afiidi tioubles bring foicibly before us 
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some ■of ifaE difficuluts m deaJ'.-ng -wAh bticL barbarous tribes — rT-fn - 
cuMes irhicb Ms o-w-jq -n-ise admlrdstraBan and ibat of his snccessoB 
hare progressiTelj tended to dinumsh, thouah iiie\ tannoi be said to 
be finally settled even novr. They shcrvr also that he vras not bafi:- 
waid to advocate afensive meastires against the border tnlies rrlar 
they TveTe necctsaiy. 

The present state of Kobat is far from satisfactois I rtt: th fear -liiat 
notbiDg -B-e can do ■« ill bring the Afrjcls to their sen=eH . h ir htr ;x- 
pedition may do so, if made svrth debberalion and tnth a =-“r.e-' toris 
The Commander-in-Chieil m-ho declared on his nrat arm a ti rr;'_i .nr 
tte, Here he not tied hand and fool, he vrcnld, triihin a b ee - ; :c bis 

tray to Kabul, is hob for peace, for treaties and payments. I: - - :e end 
secunty vrere, et en probably, to be ob'tained in this B ay ji - r'l ti. '..s'.! 
■sifcirtb the trial Eat your Lffdsbjp may depend on :t tbet ne-’''" f t :jr hs 
nor Afghans are t.as to be managed. Von must thrash . 

first, before they v.-fl retpeci yen Aliitle money ;cd:;.";f: : ; j-cnc.! 
among the beads .f clans vronld then prate tsefn]. hr: •bs'e are mir... 
dranrbacks to the paying system The ve-y fact that an :nf.-e. t.ai man 
receives our pay tends to lesser, his inncence. It is very d-.if.c _■•. imf. 
■B bom to pa)’, for poBer and i.nrirence are conhlnualiy charr-rr nands 
Themore vffc expend, the more tte are e-tpected to rive. Ltiro .-.ncL and 
spent lacs of rupees in this tvay at Herat. Kabul and in the Kr.yler, and 
all to little or no purpose. It is certainly a dirDCui; thing f: r a • p .Im-al 
to advocate ojTensive measures v. hen the Commander-in-Chief is :‘:r peace 
but I much fear that they are neccsiary We cannot e.aspe:j;= the 
Afridls more than v.e have done, v.-here«, by punishing tham nail ne 
may make them fear us, n-hich norv they do not do. I take the 'ioerty of 
enclosing a letter I received from Sir Colia Campbell. I: gi.es h-s v;ev,5 
of the Afridis, and the comparative value of the neiv irreruiar corps and 
our own native infantry. 1 am myself quite satisfied of the superiority 
of the former, especially for aU hill work. Our Oudh men are no; 
equal, man to man, to the people of this countrj’, and both parties 
know it. 

About this time, John Lawrence tras summoned by Lord Dal- 
housie to Simla, and his reply, May i, 1850, shows some:h;'’g of the 
difficulties with which he was, even then, struggling at Lahore : — 

I shall be very happy to come up to Simla and wait on your Lordship, 
and I am quite sure that if I could stay there for a little time it would do 
me good. But the work here is so heavy, and I have so little hope of its 
being canted on according to my own views, that I think it will be my 
duty to stay as short a time as possible. Since the division of labour 
we have all, I think, norked more satisfactorily; but there are many 
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questions on which each iiian wishes to cairy out his own news, and in 
such cases, mine, in my absence, would, necessaiil), not be thought of. 
I shall aiiange to woik mj own depaitment while away, and where this 
is not to be done, Iciie letuins against the time when I come back I 
piopose leaving this on Wednesday moining, and I hope to get up to 
Simla by Satuidaj I tiust that this dclaj will not be objected toby 
jour Lordship I was glid to see in the ‘ Oieiland’ yesteiday that 

Sii Robert Peel had spoken so handsomely of the Civil Seniceatthe 
gieat dinnei to Loid Gou^h It is a satisfaction to see that, in England, 
some meiit maj be attached to anything besides a led coat 

The visit to Simlt was paid It only lasted a foitnight, and a 
gieat amount of woik was done duiing it But the change did John 
Lawrence good, and helped him thiough a long and tijmg summer. 
Speaking of an officci who was anvioiis to gel a political chaige on 
the frontiei, and also to be made a migisUtte, as he had been in 
Semde, he savs to I oid Dalhousic on Tulj 3 — 

He IS a fine soldiei, but not at all cut out, I should s i\ , foi civil woik, 
noi would such a pi ice as he wishes evei answei \o man can sene 
two masteis Mcieovei, in such aiiangements thcic is this inherent 
evil, that It gives a soldiei oieat facilities foi getting up a disturbance, if 
so inclined ‘knj thing like an tmpenum in tmpuio is also bad, and sure 
to bung on a collision between the disliict ofhcci and such roving 
inagistiates Oui ofiiceis when they have nothing else to say against a 
civil ofticei aie sometimes inclined to siieci at his jouih \outh, m 
Itself, Is no fault in an executive olficei If a man knows his woik, and 
has been piopeilj named, it is an advantage m a countiy like India, 
where indolence and apUhy aic the pi evading defects We dailv see 
instances wheie age and expeiience do not go together When both 
aie inexpeiienced, I would inhnitelj prcfci a j oung to an old man , for 
tlieformei ismoieapt to Icai 11, while the littci is wedded to preconceived 
notions 

A passage in a Icttci of Jul) 22 gives some slight idea of the 
inordinate prcssuiL under which eveij otfiier, high and low, in the 
Punjab, was expected, duung these eventful years, to work and live. 
The Lawrences had gone, as bojs, to a school at which theie weie 
no holidays, and the Punjab officers were, it seems, so far as their 
masteis could prevent it, to have none eithei , at least, not till they 
weie fauly abieast of then woik, a consummation which, however 
devoutly to be wished, seemed each month to become moie and 
nioie lemote, rs new fields of enterpnse opened out befoie them. 
It was expedient that a few white men should "iinei, and, it need be, 

tor 1 X 
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die fo*" the dusky millions of the Punjab On this principle lolin 
Lawrence acted himself, and, on this, he expected etenonc c'se who 
came Aithm his sphere if he would keep well with him to act also 
lyord Dalhousie, without making any definite request on the subject 
had mentioned to lohn Lawrence the wish of Lord Hat a near 
relative of his and an officer emjjloted under the Board to act some 
leave. 

If Lord Hat Crtplied John Lawrence) is left to oui meicies wc 
must, in duty bound, refuse him lease \\e hate agieed not to iccom 
mend any leaxe unless when men aie sick There is st 11 much to do 
and will be so for the next two jears Ltert dat is of talue, and the 
best oflicer cannot woik too hard or too long for the public mtcicst 
Wchatea number of men away on sick certificate, and almost cteit 
week brings in similar applications, and will I feai, continue to do so 
until October If the lains prote a failure, which I much fcai thet will, 
our hands will be full to otcrfiowing It will take all the metal of our 
Punjab executit e to keep the w oi k dow n 

A\hat wonder that, undci stub circumstances the R'li/ai luad 
came to be a jiroxerbial expression, for the break down which was the 
result of over work, and which sent so mant of the Punjab ottieeis 
sorely against the will of their chiefs, to recruit exhausted nature fur 
a month or two in the oehcious sanataria of Muni or Chumba oi 
Simla 

The verj sli^jlit changes of air oi scene which lohn Tawreme 
allowed himself to t.ike were onl) justified to his mind bj the amount 
of work which he managed to combine with them, and he was alwats 
read) to staj at his desk if he thought his biothei could go instead 
and do the locomotive work, which suited him bcttei Pot exunple, 
It had been long since arranged that John Lawicnce should aec om 
pany Lord Dalhousie in a torn in the north west of the Puniab He 
looked forward to the treat with real Measure But a passij,e in a 
letter of September 15 shows hr.i> far he was from wishing in am 
way to oust or take jiiecedcnce of his biothci — 

Nothing I should like bettei than to run along the frontiei but ni) 
biothci wishes to go theic also, paiticulaily if we act against the Miidis 
and as his services will be m eveiy wa> moie useful and can) moie 
weight than mine in public opinion, I will willingl) withdi iw m) lequcst 
to accompan) )oui I oidship to the fiontiei I am vciv soriy to sav 
that more of out officers ate getting ill Majoi Lake and Heicules Scott 
are both ailing, ind mi) both have to go home In them Gcoige 
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Campbell, and Cust, we lose some of our best civil officers, with none to 
f replace them of equal merit. I feel sometimes quite desperate when 
looking forn ai d. 

It was 111 this year also that the Punjab lost the services of George, 
the eldest of the three distinguished Lawrence brothers. Previous to 
the annexation of the country, he had, at the head of 8,000 Sikh 
troops, subject to tlie Durbar, held, with the greatest credit to himself 
and advantage to the district, the inipoitant frontier post of Peshawur, 
and there, by his feailessness, his chivalrj-, his generosity, his moral 
■courage, had acquired that influence over the Sikhs which, when lie 
fell into their hands duiing the second Sikh war, led them to treat 
him throughout as their honoured guest and friend rather than as 
their prisoner. His services h.-'d been appreciated alike by the highest 
civil and military autliorities — by Lord Hardmge and by Lord Dal- 
housie, as well as by Sir Chailes Napier ‘ He is a right good soldier,’ 
said the last named hai d-to-please judge of military merit, ‘and a 
light good fellow, and my opinion of him is high ’ In April of this 
year he had been attat ked by fever, and, on his partial rcco\ ery, he 
was offered the post of Political Agent at Meywar m Rajpootana. ‘ I 
regard,’ said Lord Dalhousie, ‘ youi claims to the post as superior to 
any of those which have been preferred, and I Icel siue that the office 
is one which will be satisfactory to yourself, and that you will fill it to 
the satisfaction of the Government. I shall be heaitily soriy to lose 
you from the Punjab, where you hate jilaycd your part so much to 
my satisfaction, as well in peace as in war.’ Before long, George 
% Lawrence was to be followed by his brothei Henry , and when, on 
March 3, 1857, Heniy was called away to become Chief Commis- 
sioner of Oude, George succeeded to his post of Chief Agent for the 
Governor-Gcncial in Rajpootana , and, during the following eventful 
months, when the power of England in India was being shaken to its 
base in many of the Biitish provinces, it should be mentioned that 
not one of the nineteen independent states of Rajpootana wavered in 
its good feeling towards the paramount power 

On the much-disputed question of the frontier force, which was, 
at length, nearing its solution, and not in the way in which John 
LawTence then advocated, I am induced to quote one other letter, 
because, though it travels over some old ground, it contains remarks 
on the public opinion of India, which are as true now as on the day 
on which they were written, and because of the vivid portraiture 
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gives, in rery few words, of himself and his coIIeagTi&i on the 
Ikarl : — 

Tlie laaia. qaesrion is as to the ten Punjab corps being made ox er to 
the Com mander-ia-Chie^ or left with the Eoard for the defence of the 
cfitmtrv on the right hank of die Indns. south of Fesht _n V .1 c 
admittin ' to the fail the ad'.'antages ithich are to he derived tr.m ‘iic 
control of the J’unjah corps, and the defence of this frontier he'nc • criei 
in iL::. I h.a'. e altr ays shrank from adrccating the meastire :r m the ciiti- 
cultitj [ felt e should have to encounter. No doubt, v ;h .i . ■ i 
Brigadier, one in whom we had confidence, and who uculi he prenti-t ' 
to cany o^t our views, these dificulties would be lessened. ut.Il the/ =.t.i i 
t'j me to he considerable. Some of them are these v.hiih I h.v e pei- 
sonally e .perienced. and which no one who has lived and ml., .i .t.i 
military men can fail to admit. Public opinion is essentia m I'l 
India. Military views, feelings, and Interests aretherefjte pa-c-i cm 
If matters go well, the credit v .11 rest with the milhary : !•' the, j ■ v v.- r. 
the blame is thrown on the civil po"'er. The viev's nf tire C i imfi -- 
in-Chief are essentially those of his cloth, perhaps a good dc:_ c eg/' - 
rated, but still their tie.vs There is no security that the > rii tri.n.i'- 
manding in the field at any ensis may not be utterh, -ncnp-.ole: the i. 
is every possibility that, at times, he will be so. but the ette::! of fi- 
incapacity will oe laid a: the door of the civil administration. Thl.- 15 1.1 
the nature of things. Probably, if a soldier, I myself shn.U j.in i the 
outcry. India has produced few- ab'er or better men than s r Wi'li.un 
Macnaghten. Had hi, advice been followed, the Kabul .ni-rrt-.tion 
would have ended very differenth Vet, to this day his n.tui' rs i- 
maligned, and he is con,ideted the cause of all the misfortures whrh 
occurred. There arc a thousand wavs in which the milituiy can ;h’ r.u 
the civil officers, whi-.h it would be difficult to remedy and unw.-c to 
complain of. 1 say this in no bitteraess, for, on the whole. I h.ive btc-ii 
kindly dealt with ; but I have often felt that my honour and reputatmn 
were in the hands of a querulous old man. 

The frontier is a post of danger ; it is therefore one of honour, and 
the military as a body will be ready to resent its being entrusted to U' 
They may acquiesce so long as all is quiet, but if anything goes wion,.; 
the feeling will be shown. Independently of these facts, the constitution 
of the Board is unfavourable to such a charge We are told that m thc- 
multitude of counsellors there is safety ; but assuredly there is not much 
energy. Each man may take a diffeient view- of the question, and 
between conflicting opinions the time for action passes by. Promptitude 
and vigour, the very soul of military arrangements, will, I fear, be often 
wanting. If, therefore, your Loidship shall think fit to confide the 
defence of the frontier to the Board, I pray that one only of the members 
be invested with the duty 
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Theie is h-iicUy a single subject on «liicli the membeis thoioughly 
concui If they agiec in theoij, the> clittei m the mode of execution. 
Aly biotlici s tempeiament is ten similai to nij own, but \\c ha\e been 
bied m two dilfeicnt schools \Aith a keener and higher older of 
intellect than mine, he is, fiom habit and ill health, unequal to sistematic 
exeition ^lansel is contemplatn c and philosophic, but shimks fiom 
action I am restless and impatient, thinking nothing done if aught is 
left undone, and chafe at deH> Such being the elements which compose 
oui Boaid, I feel ateise to oui hating chaige of the fiontiei, which will 
lequiie much oidei and sxstcm, joined to \igour and piomptitude of 
action 

i beg that jout Loidship will not attiibute my lemaiks to want of 
ieal I cannot sene the State noi join Loidship moie tiiilj than by 
fiankly stating inj views If we ate to have the fiontiei, I suggest it be 
entiusted to my biothci I believe he would like the chaige, and, 
judging of him by nijself, I should say he would picfei the whole 
lesponsibilitj to shaiing it with his colleagues. 

In the sptmg of this yeai (1S50) Hemy Lawiencc had set out on 
a piolonged visit to Kashmcic He was accompanied, dining a pait 
of It, by his wife and his diU5,hlci Honoiia (now Mis Hemv Halt), 
then an infant onh six weeks old J)i Hathaway, who had been his 
Private Secietaij and w.as now suigeon to the civil station at Lahoie, 
and Hodson, aficiwaids of Hodson s Hoi sc, wcic also mcmbeis of the 
patty 

Theie weie elements of lominlic inleiest about ihcjouinej which 
exactly suited Hcniy lawienec J he suipassing lieauty of the 
sceneiy of Kashmcic is now well known But, at that time, hardly 
any Europeans had set foot in the countiy It was a native state 
which had been saved iiom annexation, in part at least, by Hemy 
Lawrence’s own chivalious exeitions, .ind upon its thione sat the 
astute Golab Singh, whose misdeeds Henij Lawiencc, as Ins patron, 
had been diiven, by a somewhat ciucl destiny, and with a stiange 
conflict of feelings, now to condemn and now, .again, to extenuate and 
defend The tom was piolon^cd fiilhcr noithwaid still to Iskaido 
and Ladak, and the elements of lomance seemed to multiply as the 
tiavelleis advanced faither andfailhci into theiegion of the unknown 
'Five times ovei,’ as Hemy I awiencc wiites cxultingly to his brother 
Gcoige, he had been ‘above 14,000 feet high,’ he had given a dinner 
to some thiee hundred natives of those lemote latitudes who traded 
with \ iikand — pioliably the most oiiginal and pictuiesque as well as 
the most costly and most difficult enteitainment which even he, in 
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his boundless hospitality, had ever given — and he was looking forward 
to one on a still larger scale, which he was about to give to a mixed 
party of merchants and soldiers at Iskardo. 

The adventurous and daring as well as the unscrupulous charar- 
ter of Hodson came out repeatedly during the journey. On o"e 
occasion, he climbed, at the imminent peril of his life, a snow y peak 
resembling that of the Matterhorn, on which, as Hemy Lawrenec. 
afterwards remarked, ‘none but a Hodson or an eagle would ha\v 
thought of setting foot ’ His fate reserved him for many a deed of 
higher daring still, but for a less happy end 

Another unpleasant element in the expedition was the correspon- 
dence with I.ord Dalhousie which had preceded it. Henry had appliLil 
for leave of absence during the rainy season, in the hopie that he might 
get the better of his attacks of fever, which had been more than 
usually severe ; and Lord Dalhousie had demurred to the propo'.il 
on the ground that his habitual aijsence from Lahore for nearly half 
the year was incompatible with his office and unfan to his colleagues, 
who would not be able to stir from the capital till he returned. ‘Of 
Mr. Hansel’s habits I know nothing, but it is impossible that, aftci 
the active movements of your brothers life for so many years, im- 
prisonment in one plate can be othciwise than bad for him. 
Previous to your departure, therefore, before the rams. I would 
request that he would tome up to Simla and meet me theie’ Loid 
Dalhousie’s consent was given grudgingly, and its tone may well have 
been resented by a man who was so unspaiing of himself as Heni\ 
Lawrence. But his forebodings as to the danger to the yoimgci 
brother’s health proved true The strain of unintermittenl work fm 
nearly ten years had begun to ttll even on John I aw rente’s non 
constitution. The rains, which Henry had wished to avoid, ceased 
early, and then a terribly unhealthy season set m. The old t.inlon- 
ments at Anarkulh w'ere devastated by' disease, and Sir ChaiL- 
Napier’s new' ones at Mean Meer fared even worse. AtMuzeeiabad, 
Inglis declared that ‘his whole office was prostrate,’ and the natives 
throughout the Punjab suffered more even than the Europeans. 

John Lawrence was one of the last to succumb. He had worked 
hard the whole summer through, and now, early in October, his tiiin 
came. It was a sharp attack of remittent fever. The symptoms 
rapidly developed ; intense pain in the head and very high fever, 
followed by sickness and delirium. Those about him had begun to 
fear the worst, but a cold douche e.xtemporiscd by Dr. Hathaway had 
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a magical effect. The fever and deliimm disappeared almost instan- 
taneously. He dropped off into a quiet sleep, and woke up out of 
danger. As is often the case with very strong men when attacked by 
illness, his stiength had gone all at once, and it now returned almost 
as rapidly : and, by the i6th ot the month, the day originally fixed, 
he was able to stait for his long-projected tour with the Governoi- 
General. Loid Dalhousie had peremptorily overruled his generous 
wish that his brother should go m his stead. ‘I shall be delighted,’ 
he wrote on September i6, ‘to see you at Roopur, but I want also 
to have you with me in the latter pait of the march If jour brother 
returns in October, he can accompany me to meet Golab at Wuzeer- 
abad. After that, he must take his turn at Lahoie. I wish for your 
presence with me.’ I.ord Dalhousie’s wish was equivalent to a com- 
mand, and, for the next six months, e.xcept during short intervals, 
when he ran down to Lahoie, John Lawrence was to be found m the 
locomotive camp of the Governor-General, iiho had come to the 
Punjab Mith the intention of seeing as much as he possibly could. 

What Lord Dalhousie thought of John Lawrence’s services to the 
State, and what he felt towards him personallj, is clear from the 
following letter, Miittcn on Octobei 21 — soon, that is, after he heaid 
of his sudden and dangerous illness : — 

I have not plagued you with any letter since I heard of your illness 
I need not say how deeply and truly I grieved to learn the severe attack 
you have suffered, and how’ anMOus I shall be to leain again that you aie 
improving during your march, and that you arc not foolishly impeding 
your recovery by again returning to work I am terrified at the thought 
of your being compelled to give up woik and go home for a time, and I 
plead with you to spaie y'oursetf for a time as earnestly as I would plead 
to save my own right hand. Two of you have been w'orkmg hard enough. 
Heaven knows, for the third ; let the other two now take their turn of 
working for you. Keep enough work m your hands to employ you, but 
don’t take so much as to buidcn you. 

It is little to be wondered at that the Governor-General, when he 
realised the full danger to w'hich his Lieutenant had been exposed, 
insisted that he should spend the next hot season, not m the fever- 
stricken furnace of Lahore, but amidst the cool breezes of Simla. 
And it may also be added, by way of anticipation, that it was the 
readiness of resource shoivn by Dr. Hathaway at the critical moment, 
as well as his aptitude for work, tested during a long and intimate 
acquaintance with him in India, which, fouitecn years later, served to 
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lecommend him for the post of Piuate Secretaij to the man who hid 
then just been called, umtersal acclamation, to the highest post 
m the Indian Empiie, that of Viceio) and Goieinoi -General 

John Lawrence left Lahore with bis wife, as I have mentioned, 
on October 16, just after his biothei's leturn Taking Umritsiii 
and Jullundur on his waj. and managing to do an infinitv of woik at 
each place, he joined the Govcinoi Gencial, about the beginning of 
November, at Roopur, a small place on the SutLj Jhe Govcinoi 
Generals camp was aveij laige ore Besides his own ictinue, it was 
attended bj the principal offiicis of the distiict m which, fiom time to 
time, it happened to be, and John Lawience thus found ample oppoi 
tunitics for consultation, alike with his chief and with his suboidinatcs, 
on the piessing questions of the hour, as well as on the tutuie pios 
pects, of the countrv I am unable to find m the papeis entrusted to 
me any details of the places visited 01 of the woik done during the 
next six months Ilieie is a total absence of Ictteis fiom Octobei 
1850 to November 1851 , and it is natuial th,at it should be so 
Being so much with the Goveinoi General, John Lawience had no 
need to wiite to Lord Dalhousie, o*- Loid D.alhousic to him Heniv 
Lawience was at Lahoie, and on him thciefoie, natui all v devolved 
the laborious conespondence — whieh, till now, had fallen chiellv on 
his brother — with the Commissioneis, Dcptitj Commissioncis, and 
Assistant-Commissioiieis, who weie coming and going hithci and 
thither to their vaiious stations, like the figuies m a tiansfoimation 
scene, or the pieces of glass in a kaleidoscope \nd, once moie, it 
should be remaiked that John Lawrence had no piivate secietan, 
and that the copjing of the letters to which this biogiaphj will, fui 
some years to come, owe so much, was ehiefl} the woik of his wile, 
who was only with him at inteivals dm mg this paiticulai tom 

The arrangements for the Governoi-Gcncials maich had foimed 
the subject of frequent communication between John I awicnce and 
Lord Dalhousie for months past , and, from their lettcis, I gathci that 
the piogramme consisted of a leixurely piogiess thiough the noithein 
distiicts of the Punjab , of a prolonged stay at Lahoie, ‘with moic 
opportunities,’ remaiks Loid Dalhousie, evidentlj much to his s,itis 
faction, ‘for business and less occasion for ceremonies than m the 
preceding year;’ of visits to Wuzeeiabad and Rawul Pindi , of a 
march thence by a newly constructed and difficult road to Kalabagh 
on the other side of the Indus, where the Governor-General intended, if 
possible, to alter for thebeber the arrangements made by the Boaid for 
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the salt-duties, ‘ the one slip,’ according to him, ‘ t\ hich the> had made 
at all , ’ finally, of a trip down the Indus m a steamboat to Deia Ismael 
Khan, wheie he wished to hold a Durbai of the hill chiefs of the 
Deiajat His plan was to retuin thence, if the disposition of the hill 
tribes allowed it, thiough theDciaiatto Kohat and Peshawui , thence 
to ti avel ovei the line mai ked out foi the Grand T 1 link Road, betw etn 
It and Attock , and, last of all, to icach Simla bj a ciicuitous loute 
thiough Huzara and Kashmeic This was an extensile piogiamme, 
and the less ambitious paits of it appear to hate been earned out. 
Hut the delicate and difficult passage thiough Kashmciewas giienup, 
owing to the opposition offeied to it bj the piudenee of the I awrence 
hiotheis John Lawienco letuined to Lahoie foi Chiistmas, while 
the Goveinoi Geneial lemained to finish his toui bejond the Indus. 

The only intciruption to the loiitmc woik of the following spiing 
(1S51) to which lefeience need be made heie, was the iisit of John 
Lawicnceto Peshawui, whcic he spent a busy foitnight m examining 
the official lecords and ciiminal retuins , in inspecting the foit, the 
jail, the cantonments, and the city m making excuisions with the 
Goveinoi -Gcntial to Baria and Juniiood , and in conveising freely, as 
his iiiannci was with people of evciy giade and of all kinds of views. 
He found that that impoitant position was not then — piobably it is 
not even now — in an altogethci satisfactory condition The valley 
was held by a gaiiison of 10,000 Regulars , a force which it has 
nevei yet, I believe, been found piaciu able sciioush toieduce Ihe 
physical characteristics of the count! y, inteisected as it is by two large 
riveis and numeious hill toiicnts, by deep laiines and luggcd ridges, 
and suiioundcd on even side by mountains which affoid a ready 
icfuge to miscicants of all dcsciiptions maiked it out as a den of 
murdereis and maiaudeis, which it was almost equally difficult for us 
to hold or to abandon "1 he Sikhs, w ho had pieceded us in the occu- 

pation of the place and had called themselves, foi a brief peiiod, its 
masters, had never held a yaid of countiy beyond the range of their 
niihtaiy posts, and had never raised a lupee from eithci the high- 
landers 01 the lowlandeis of the suiiotinding distiicts, except at the 
^^.p< 5 lnt of the swoid It was baldly to be wondcicd at, thciefoie, if, in 
spite of the modciation and justice of oui rule, in spite of duties swept 
away, and lightened land tax, m spite of the careful maintenance, 
111 tins pait of 0111 dominions at least, of the jagheeis of the village, 
01 district chiefs, so poor, so picdaloiy, and so warlike a people had 
not been weaned from their immemorial habits. There were still 
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the eternal mountains, iihich formed an all but impene'-iable fastness 
whence the inhabitants could sall> forth on the kss warlike people 
of the plains, and which ofleicd, in their turn, an equall} safe letreat 
to any low lander who, laden with the plunder, or icd-handed with the 
blood, of the hated I'ennghis, might wish to elaim amongst them thi. 
sacied right of the asjlum. Accustomed as the natues weie to leditss 
their own wrongs, and utterly regaidless of human life, we hid found 
It impossible to disarm any jioition of them .-knd thus the reign ol 
violence, if it was ever to give wav at all to the reign of law coulu be 
e\pccted to do so only b) verv slow degiees Fift\-one cises ot 
murder 01 dangerous wounding had taken place, as John I awieiice 
found, in the two months and a-half which preceded his aiiival, md 
It was under such ciicumstances that he dicw up two chbonte 
documents on the delcnce and oiganisition of the I’eshawtir district 
the suggestions of which have been acted upon evei since, and hue 
graduall) succeeded in weainn^— as fti as in a geneiation 01 twothev 
could be e\pcf ted to do so — the wild maraudeis ot the ncighboui 
hood towards a moie peaceful life Ihe levelling of the biokeii 
ground around the cantonments, so as to sweep awav the luikm. 
place of the robbei or the assassin, a vigoious sv stein ot police 
patrols bothb) night and da> , a chain of foi tilled posts in the mtciioi 
as well as along the fioiitiei ot the counti\ , the stiict limitations 
imposed on the wandciing piopcnsitics of our otficeis and soldiers 
the taking away of their aims from mcichants fiom the hills when 
they reached our frontiei stations, of couise to be given back to them 
on their return ; the stiictresponsibilitj of heads of villages toi cumc‘ 
committed within them , the occupation of Jumiood by Iiicgulaisas 
the advanced picciuet of the Peshawur force, — these weic some of 
the precautions fiist suggested by John Lawrence, and which have 
ever since, been more or less rigidly observed. 

In Apiil, John Lawience followed his wife and family to Simla, 
and, here, he and they had the ineffable happiness — haidly, I suppose, 
to be undeistood by anyone who has not experienced it himself, or 
who has not suffered from the Indian sun as John Lawicnce had 
always done — of spending the fiist of some twenty summcis which 
had passed since he came to India, among the hills. 1 he long walks, 
the pleasant society, the lovely dimate of that eaithly paradise, the 
kindness of Loid and Lady Dalhousie, the hard woik done undci 
conditions which seemed to make it no woik at all, altogether went 
to form an oasis m his Indian life, on which she who enjoyed and 
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shared it ivith him can still, after thirty years have come and gone, 
look back ■« ith melancholy delight But even here he v as not to 
escape altogether from the effects of the deadly climate of Lahore. In 
September, he again broke domi with a renewed attack of the fever of 
the preceding year, and the fourdoctois who attended him — Lord Dal- 
housie’s physician among them — agreed that nothing but a leturn to 
England ould restore him to health ‘ If I cannot go to India and li\ e 
there, I will go and die there,’ he had said, ten years before, as a ner\ly 
married man with no definite cmplojment in view, when tlic doctors 
warned him not again to attempt the Indian climate And it was 
not likely now, when the interests of a vast province m so large a 
measure depended on him. that he would think differentl}’. Nothing 
should induce him, he said, to go home till he had done the work 
which he had then m hand , and, when once the fever had abated, 
he lallied so quickly that all thought of his leturn was given up, 
even by his doctois and his wife 

Lord Dalhousic, howevu, was not so easily satisfied, and, m his 
anxiety to spare one whose sei vices he valued ‘as he did his own 
right hand,’ he wrote to the Directois of the East India Company, 
asking to allow his lieutenant to go home on e.vceptionally favourable 
terms. The request was refused on public grounds, but the refusal 
was accompanied by expressions which showed a high appreciation 
of John Lawrence's services. I insert here a few lines from one of 
his letters on this subjei t to Lord Dalhousie, chiefly because of the 
light It throws on what vveie then his plans for the future : — 

I have made up my mind not to go home It would, I think, be 
suicidal in me, at my age and with the cl.iims which my children have on 
me, to do so IMy health is vciy uncertain ; I do not think that I have 
more than three or four years of good honest work left in me. In May, 
1855, 1 shall have served my time, and be entitled to my annuity, and, by 
that time, I shall hav e saved a sufficiency for my ow 11 moderate wants 
and to bring up my childien. Without making up my mind absolutely 
to retire at that pciiod, I wish to be in a position to be able do so. If I 
go home now without pay, I shall come back to this country without the 
slightest chance of being able to letire as I propose, for I shall have to 
spend in my trip the best part of my savings. I am infinitely obliged for 
the kindness and consideration which led your Lordship to recommend 
the indulgence, and am gratified with the flattering manner in which it 
has been negatived. 

It IS difficult, now that the writer’s long and deedful life is ov'er. 
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to read without something akin to emotion the simjjle wishes and 
the humble prognostications of this letter ; and it is more difficult 
still, even at the risk of anticipanng what might ]ierhaps, come more 
fitly at the close of this biography, not to take a rapid glance forward 
rt the amount of work which was reallj- in store for him at the time 
when he wrote. The man who thought he had ‘nrit more than three 
01 four tears of good honest work left in him. and i ould nut gu to 
Kngland to recruit his health without spending the best jart of lii-> 
savings in the process, was to work on in the Punjab with incrca-ed 
reijjonsibility and power, not merely for three or four, but for seten 
teals, doing each day as much as most men do in a dozen dats. a-ij. 
during the last two years, facing an amount of anxiett'. of difficult, 
and of danger which, by itself, would have been enough to nuikc fir 
mar any lesser man. When he returned home after the Mutmt, 
broken down in health, he was to recruit himself, not by rest but bv 
serving for four tears in the Indian Council, bringing his tastev- 
perience and his sound judgment to bear on the difficult 'luesfons 
which had been raised by the transference of India from the Conijiant 
to the Crown. .\t the end of that penod of comiiarative rc]jo-v, he 
was to return to India as Viceroy and Covernor-General, and. for the 
full period of five years, was to work as hard and succc'sfuilt as any 
Governor-General has ever worked. When he returned to England 
again, it w'as to descend at once from the most magnificent of Vice- 
royalties to the dull and thankless drudgery of the London Si tool 
Hoard; and that, not because he had any special knowledge or 
natural bent for the subject of popular education, but because he felt 
there was good work and hard work to be done ujion it. And then, 
once more, ii-hen his health had finally broken down, when his sight 
was nearly gone, and when he seemed to have set his face towards the 
grave, he was to rouse himself again at the trumpet-call of duty, and, 
regardless of obloquy and of misconception of every kind was to 
work hard to the very end against a policy which he thougln to be 
unjust, and to be fraught with danger and disaster to the best interests 
of England and of India. If any life was e\er dignified from first 
to last with that kind of dignity which nothing but labour -honest, 
unsparing, unset fi h labour — can give, that life was John Lawience's 
By November. J awrence returned to Lahore, visiting all the civil 
stations on the way, and bringing with him an infant son— Edward 
Hayes — who had been born, in June, at Simla It was a lovely child, 
which had seemed from its very birth to call forth from beneath the 
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rugged extciioi ol his fathei that \tin of tenderness sxhich those who 
knew him well knew was alwajs theie A child, particulaily a young 
one, seemed often able — as a notable inadent which I shall lelate at 
a subsequent peiiod of his hte will show — to calm John Lawrence 
w'hen he was most luffled, and to cheti him when he was most wearied 
with the anxieties and the xexatioiis ol his daily w 01k This babe 
had been delieate fiom iN Imth — so delicate, that its mother feared 
now to expose it to the loiigh tamp life which formed a piincipal part 
of the w Intel’s woik in the riinjab Accoidingly, while the fathei 
was loaming about his pmtince in tents, the mothei stajed at home 
to tend It. 

But, howsoeci it was. 

After a luigcung, eie she was aware, 

Like a caged bud estaping suddenl), 

The little innocent soul flitted awa\ 

It was a etushing soiiow, and not to the mothei alone It was 
the fust time that death had come into the I awrente famil\. The 
strong man was bioken down and to the astonishment of those that 
did not know him well— hut onl) to those— he was seen weeping like 
a child, as he followed the bod\ to the grave. It was not often that 
John Lawrenee was seen to shtd teais , .and I have thought it woith 
w'hile, in the couise of this biogiajihs to specify the two 01 thiee 
oecasions when he is known to hive tlone so But his leais weie 
only the outwaid and inteimitlenl Mj.ns of the peiennial spiingof 
tenderness whieh lay below ol a tenderness which was, peiha])S. 
more leal because it made so little show, and ceilamly gave more 
encouiagcment and moic su])|ioit to those on whom it was habitual'y 
lavished, beeause it was felt to lie the tenderness, not of a wc.akling, 
but of a strong, lough hewn man 

It was the fiist death But it was not the fiist bieak in the familv. 
For in the autumn of the ye.u ot annexation (iSqg), the inevitable 
severance, bittei almost as death, to which all Indian families must 
look foiwaid, and that, too, at the time of life when the child most 
needs the parent, and the jiaicnt most misses the child, liad taken 
place. '1 he tw o eldest daughteis had been sent off to England, under 
somewhat exceptional ciicumstam cs It happened that Herbert 
Edw aides and John Nicholson vvcic about to leave on fm lough, and 
they voluntecicd to undeitake a msk, which not even such fiiends as 
theLawicnccs would have ever thought of pioposing to them — the 
tiouble and icsiionsibility of conveying the little giils to England. 
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‘It was considered,’ says Lady Lawrence, ‘ some^\ hat stiange to 
send two little girls away with only two young men as their escort, 
but they were dear and 11 usted friends , and right nobly they ful- 
filled their trust, not ininding the trouble and anxiety of little children, 
but tender!) caring for them all the way ’ Then father arrompanad 
them to Feiozepore, and there handed them over, iMth their a)ah, to 
their kind cscoit, iiho conveyed them down the Indus to Bomba), 
and, thence, safely to England And, assuredly, w hen we consider 
what young unmarried officer's usually aie like, and liow uiterl) in- 
capable they would be, even if the) had the will, of undertaking sudi 
a charge, we shall be disposed to legaid this as not the least charac- 
teristic, 01 the least locablc, passage in the li\e^ of the young hcio of 
Mooltan, 01 of the afterwards still more distinguished hero of 1 )elhi 
During John Lattrcnce's sojourn at Simla in 1850, an im])ortant 
change had taken place m the personnel of the Boaid I hate alreadt 
endeavoured to indicate the gencial chaiacteiistics of the third mem- 
ber of the triumvirate, and hate pointed out how valuable must hate 
been the makeweight which -Mansels ctcnly balanced and philosophic 
temperament offered to the mote diastic and impetuous spiiiis which, 
for the time being, wcic linked to his Roth brotlieis ap])reciatcd 
highly his mtellectuai gilts, and legiudcd him with the most fiieiidK 
feelings. But both looked upon him, also, as a di.ag upon tlie coach. 
They tteie always, 01 nearly alwajs, foi action , he was alwajs, 01 
nearly always, for talking about it In every ijiiestion which wai 
brought before him he saw, like othei men ol his turn of mind, at 
least three possible t ourscs . and the feriutm quid on w Inch he seemed 
inclined to settle, rather than cvei actualli did cdtle down at hast, 
was generally one which did not suit piecisel) the views of cither of 
his colleagues. When, as often happened, Heni) Lawience had one 
plan for the solution of a difficult problem, and J ohn another, and the) 
we _ both brought to Mansel for hi-, deciding voice, he ‘ cushioned ' 
both of them ; that is to say, he rut them into his pocket, and the 
question was shelved sine die. He would sometimes, as 1 have been 
told by an eye-witness, walk for*an hour or two up and down the veian- 
dah in front of the Residency, arguing seriously against some project 
which Henry was pressing upon him with characteristic eainestness 
At the end of the discussion, he w'ould say quietly, ‘ Well, though I 
have been arguing thus with you, I have not been speaking my ow n 
views : I have only been showing you what might be said by John 
against your project and he would often do the same with John. 
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This melhod of procedure was not exactly suited to the proclivities of 
either brother. John Lawrence was fond enough of discussion, pro- 
vided it were a preliminary' to action, but Mansel’s talk he knew ivell 
was apt to end in nothing else ; and Henry, who was of a hotter tem- 
perament, and much more intolerant of opposition, in the vexation 
of the moment would sometimes icgaid Mansel’s disputations as not 
only injmious, but insulting. Neither of the brothers, it u ill be seen, 
would have altogether approved of the Socratic method of inquiry, 
and both would, at times, have been disposed to elbow that impracti- 
cable philosopher out of their way, as an impediment to energetic 
and immediate action When, theiefoie, the Residency at Nagpore 
fell vacant, in November, 1850, a jiost for which both brothers thought 
Mansel better suited, they agreed in asking Lord Dalhousie to send 
him thither. I.ord l^alhousie assented, and Mansel took the appoint- 
ment with, piobably, not a little feeling of relief 

Indeed, the third place m the I’oaid can have been no bed of 
roses to its occupant, whoevci he might be. Heniy Lawrence himself, 
speaking from his own expeiience, called it a bed of thoins • and, by 
a strange coini.idcnce, thcic stepiied into it the man who had been a 
friend of the Lawrence family fiom his earliest boyhood : had been 
at Foyle College with both Heniy and John Laurence , had known 
the wives of both while they weie still young girls living m his own 
neighbourhood amidst the wilds of Donegal ; had kept up his affec- 
tionate interest in them and in their husbands while he was gradually 
rising from one post of duty to another with a rapidly increasing re- 
putation in the North-West , had been, on Heniy Lawicnce’s recom- 
mendation, summoned to I.ahore when the annexation of the Punjab 
took place, and had now, during the last year and a-half, as the Com- 
missioner of the mo.st central and most impoitant district of the an- 
nex-ed'proMiice, been brought into close official connection with both 
him and John. He was thus maikcd out by his antecedents, by his 
actual position, and by his promise for the future, to be their colleague 
on the Ilo.aid ; and so he stc])perl, as of natural right, into the vacant 
se.at. 

Attached by ties of enthusmstic admnation and love to Henry 
I,awrencc, and by stiong affection as well as by general aptitudes, by 
official training and by views of State policy, to John, be seemed 
pre-eminently the man to get on well with both, to pour oil upon 
the tioiibled waves, and, if he could not altogether lemove, at least 
to lessen, the 1 ubs and annoyanc es, the heart-burnings and the mis- 
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conceptions, ^^hlch, it they had hitherto worked admirabh foi the 
State, had not worked equally well foi the peace ot mind of thoit 
who held the reins of power. A\ith an appetite foi work sufficient 
to satisf) the demands of the Lawrences themsehes, and, peih-ips 
an c\Ln cientci fanlitj for getting thiough it , with a leadincss of 
resouKc which neiei failed , with an equanimiU which was depicted 
e\cn on his countenance and could ne\er be rutiled, and with i 
couia^e which neter allowed him to doubt that things c\en when 
ihcv lool ed most desperate, would, somehow, come right at hst and 
which 101 ced those who tieie of a less sanguine tempei ament toshaie 
Ins confident t.— he seemed marked out foi the place he wa^ to hll, 
c\en if the piofound peace which then icigned m the Punjab should 
be succeeded b\ a time of trouble No one then foiesaw — it was 1111 
possible thit thc\ could ha\e foreseen— the stoim which, some iciis 
afterwaids, was to biiist o\er India but cien il it had beenfoicseLii 
and Its exact couise piedictcd, it is doubtlul whethei an\ man could 
ha\e been tound in the whole of the countu so admiiabh adapted 
to fill the precise niche winch he did fill when the outbreak came 
If there is an\ one act in the long 1 oil of the brilliant achleiemciit^ 
of the lieutcn ints of Tohn I awrence diiiin^ the Mutinj whun iiin 
be singled out tiom the rest as haxing been done exactl) at the tim 
at the place, and in the manner m which it ought to ha\e been done 
— as has ing been planned w ith caution as well as com age, and cai i led 
out with tnumphant success, and so, as haeing gnen, at the \ei\ be 
ginning of the stiuggle, an omen of its ultimate lesult — that act w w 
the disarmament of the sepojs at Lahoie on the moining ot Ivla\ i j 
1857 ; and the man towhom, byunixersal consent, next after Genenl 
Coi belt, with whom the chief responsibilih lested, it was pre emi 
nently due, was Robert Montgomerj 

It IS difficult, as one thinks of the thiee men thus bioUj,ht, aftei 
SUCH widel} dilfeient, but such laborious and such uphill h\es, to sit 
togc tl ei at the same Council Board, not to let the imagination leap 
bae’ again and again to the prmiiliee countri school, with its rou.,h 
amusements, its meagre education, and its spmt Stirling associations, 
which I ha\e attempted to describe in the fust chaptci of this bio 
graph). And I am fortunately able heie to lelalc an anecdote which 
will, I think, not allow anyone who reads it, exci afterwaids to foigct 
that the tiiumiiiatc of Lahoie had also been a tiiuiiiMiate at loile 
College, 01 that the two gu’at brothcis who could not agiee in some 
matters of public polic) wcie at least .igiecd m wlnt is moie impoi- 
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I tant — 111 common memories and common affection, in gratitude for 

I services, however humble and however long gone by, and in a gene- 
rosity which, in the case of the elder brothei, was limited only by all 
that his puise contained ; in the ca=c of the younger, only by a sense 
of the rival claims which othei object-, might have upon it. I owe 
the anecdote, in the first instance, to Dr. Charles Hathaway, the one 
eye-wiiness on the occasion But I may add that its accuracy is also 
vouched for by the one suuivoi of the tiiumviiate, .Sir Robeit Mont- 
gomery, who, at this distance of time, had nearly foigottvii the cir- 
cumstances, but to whom, when once the fountains of memory were 
tapped, they have come back with neaily their oiiginal freshness. 

On December 25, 1851, the thici. mcmbeis of the Boaid and 
their wives were taking their Chiistmas dinner together at the old 
Residency house at Aii.iikulli The host was, of couise, the President, 
Sir Henry Lawrence , and the only other guest present was Dr. 
Hathaway, the civil suigeon. 'J’he Lulies had retired, and theie had 
been a few minutes silence, when Sii Henry turned abiuptly to his 
brother, and said, ‘I wondci wh.it the two poor old Simpsons are 
doing at this moment, and wheihci il.c. have had any better dinner 
than usual to-day ' ’ The Siin|)sons, 11 must be explained, were twin 
brothers in very humble cii< uinsumces, who had been ushers m Foyle 
College The life of an u-'her in a pin .ate school, never a very easy 
one, was not likely to have been moic than usually pleasant amidst a 
lot of rough Irish boys . and the I^awiences, m paiticiilar, weie fully 
conscious that, in their exuberant boy ish spirits, they had not done 
I as much as they might to make a galling yoke easy, or a heavy 
' burden light Sii Heniy s -udden aiiostrophe awakened many old 
memories of the school life at Londondeiiy , rnd, after a few remarks 
had been made upon the singular coincidence, that the three men 
who had been at school togethei as boys so many years bat k, now 
found themselves associati.d together once more as the rulers of the 
Punjab, Henry Law leiicc. with the impulsive generosity which formed 
so prominent a pait of his chauicter, exclaimed, ‘I’ll tell you what 
we’ll do. The Simpsons miist be very old, and, I should think, 
nearly blind , they cannot be well off, let us each put down 50/ and 
send It to them to-morrow' as “ a Christmas-box from a far-off land, 
with the good wi-hes of three of their old pupils, now members of 
the Punj.ab Board of Administration at Lahore.” ’ ‘ All right,’ said 
^ John, ‘ I’ll give 50/.’ ‘ All light,’ said Monigomery, ‘I’ll give another.’ 

voi. 1 
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The cheques were drawn and exchanged on the morrow for a Treasury 
remittance-note on England, which was duly despatchod. 

The kind message with its enclosure found its i^ay safely across 
the ocean. "Weeks passed by, each spent in hard work and rough 
work, and the subject was nearly forgotten, when one morning, 
amongst the pile of letters brought in by the dawk, there was one 
bearing an Irish post-mark. It was from the old Simpson brothers 
at Londonderry. The characters were written in a tremulous hand, 
and, in many places, were almost illegible from the writer’s tears, 
which had evidently fallen almost faster than he w rote That letter, 
if it could be found, would be worth pub]i-,hing Very possibly, it 
was preserved by Sir Henry ; and had it not been for the unfortunate 
circumstances under which his papers were passed about from hand 
to hand, in order that a record of h;s life might be handed down to 
posterity, it migdit, perhaps, be found among them now. but the 
memory of him to whom I owe the story ha= carefully presorted 
through the lapse of thirty years, its general drift and its most salient 
points. It began ‘ My dear, kind boys : ’ but the pen of the old 
man had afterwards been drawn through the w ord ‘ boy s. and there 
had been substituted for it the word ‘ friends ' It went on to thank 
the donors, in the name of his brother as well as of him'e'f, fbr their 
most generous gift, which, he said, would go far to keep tliem from 
want during the short time that might be left to them , but. far abo\e 
the actual value of the jiresent. was the preciousness of tlie thought 
that they had not been forgotten by their old pupi’s, in w-hat seemea 
to be the very high position to which they had n-en He did not 
know what the ‘ Board of .'Administration ’ meant, but he felt sure it 
was something very important , and he added, in a postscript to his 
letter, with childlike simplicity, that he had looked out the Punjab 
in ‘ the old school atlas,’ which they had so often used together, but 
he could not find either it or Lahore ' ‘ Oh.’ said Sir Henry, when 

he came to this part in the letter, to his friend Dr. Hathaway, who 
happened again to be present, ‘ if you could only see, as I can see 
it now, that grimy old atlas, grown still more grimy by its use during 
the thirty years which have passed since I knew it, and the poor old 
fellow trying to find m it what it does not contain ! ’ 

It only remains to be added — and it gives a touching finish to 
the story — that the writer of the letter, old as he was, lived on till he 
saw one of his three pupils in the flesh once more ; and that, when 
the citizens of Londonderry were giving a banquet to Sir Robert 
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Montgomei} , v ho had just then rctuined fiom India, with the honours 
of the Mutinj thick upon him, the half-blind old' schoolmaster 
managed, ^Mth the help of a ticket that had been gi\en him, to be 
piesent also His purse may ha\e been as empty, but his heart must 
certainly ha\e been as full a^ that of any of the assembled guests ; 
and It may safely be asscited that, b\ this time, he hardly needed to 
look into ‘the old school atlas’ to find wheie the Punjab lay , for it 
was from the Punjab that India had been saved, and it was to his 
three old pupils and benefactois, Hemy lawience, John Lawrence, 
and Robert Momgomer), that its salvation was admitted to be chiefly 
due He died vti> shoitly afterwaids, happy that he had lived on, 
like Ulysses’ faithful dog of old, to see the dav of his pupil s, or of 
his lord’s return ' 

In January, 1852, Loid btanky (now the Bail of Derby), who 
was then making a toui in India, visited Lahoit, and was, for a few 
days, the guest of John Lawience It was here that he saw for the 
hrst time the man whom, on his return to England, seven yeais later, 
he was to appoint to the newly foimed Indian Council, and whom, 
twenty yeais latei again, in his admirnUe speech at the ‘Lawrence 
Memorial’ meeting at the Mansion House, he was to dcsciibe in two 
words, which, in my opinion, hit off better than any othcis that 
which was most essential m John Lawrence’s charactei ‘Without,’ 
sard Lord Dei by, ‘ claiming am special mtimacj with Lord Lawrence, 
I may say, as the vvoild goes, that I knew him well, and the impres- 
sion that his charactei alwavs left on my mind I can only desciibe as 
that of a ccitain hetoic ’ Loid Dalhousie, m anticipation 

* of Lord Stanley s visit to the Punjab, had wiitten previously to both 
the brotheis, begging them, if possible, to prevent his extending his 
travels to the dangeious Noith M est fiontier, on which the Mohmunds 
and the Svvattis were just then giving trouble ‘If any ill-starred 
accident should hajipen,’ said he, ‘ it w ould make a good deal of 
difference vvhethei it happened to Loid Stanley and Sir Hemy T.avv- 
lence or to John 'lomkins and Dill Higgins.’ But Biitish India is, 
happily, not like Russitn Tuikestan , and not even the most cautious 
Governor-Geneial would think of putting anything but moral impedi- 
ments in the way of any visitor, English or Russian, who might wish 


' I have been infoiincd since the publication of the first edition, that a fourth 
50/ note was aftciw iids added to ‘ the Sini[ son I und ’ by a fouith old pupil, the 
present Sir Ocr-i.je Lawience, who had recently, as I have related, left the Punjab, 
after a serious illness, for Rajpootana 
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to see any part of his dominions. ‘Lord Sianie)’,’ uriti;-! John Law- 
rence in reply to the Governor-General, ‘ has ju"»t left us after seeing 
all that wras to Le seen at Ijihore. He ■will join my brother in 
Huzara and then go -with him via Peshaivur to the Dertij.it ; he was 
not to be dissuaded from the Kohat pass.’ It was the last tour, as 
it turned out, that Henry’ Lawrence was ever to t.-il.e along the 
frontier of the proMiicc which he loved, and which l-j\cd him s<> 
well. 

There is little of general or even of biographical inter. -t in t''.‘ 
correspondence which passed between John Lawrence .iiid the 
Governor-General while his elder brother was absent on this uud i 
subsequent tour in the interior The Mohmunds and Swattisam! 

‘ fanatics of Sitana,’ afterwards so famous, had been showing signs o-' 
hoMtility, and John Lawrence, as his letters prove, wr^ m .aiour f" 
offensise operations against them, from which Sii Cohn Campbell, 
with his usual caution, seemed to shrink. 

It is quite clear how averse Sir Cohn Campbell is to entering the hills 
at all. Whatever reasons he may give, his real one is a want of con- 
fidence in the Regular Ncitue Infantry. This feeling is not only shared 
by nearly all the (Uiecns officers but by many of the Company's offi’-cis 
also. I belieie, if they expressed their real opinion, they wiiuld preftr 
going with any infanti-j but the Regulars The Guides. Ghoorlcas Pun- 
jab Irregulars, are all thought more of for hill warfare tinn the Regulars 
Would It not then, my Lord, be well to reduce the number of the lattei, 
and increase our Irregular infantiy? I would not adtocate too laige a 
reduction of the P.egulars Their fidelity and habits of obedience will 
always make them valuable, but a mixture of troops of other races would 
make our army more efficient in time of w ar, and quite as safe in peace 
... I feel convinced that until we do inflict a real chastisement on either 
the Mohmunds or Swattis, the Peshawur \ alley will ne\ei betianquil, 
and the longer the punishment is delayed, .the moie manifest this will be 
I cannot believe that it would be a difficult matter to eficct our object, if 
w e only go at it with a real will. 

About this time, George Edmonstone, the able Commissioner of 
the Cis-Sutlej States, fell ill and x\as obliged to contemplate a visit 
to England, and the arrangements for filling his place, and that of 
the still more important Commissionership of Lahoie, rendered vacant 
by the elevation of Montgomeiy. occupied very much of John Law- 
rence’.s time and thoughts. He brought the claims of all pos-ible 
candidates befoic Loid Dalhousie, witli whom the patronage rested, 
with judicial mipartialUy, and, after weigliing them in his own mind, 
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•ended b\ ler om'nending Gcoige Baines for the one appointment, 
and Chailes Raikes, Collector of Mynpooiie, and foimcilv, as will 
be lemtml lured, his own assistant at Paniput, for the other Henry 
Lanicnce was ini lined to recomniund different airangements, but 
the Go\cinor General, as usual, agreed with Tohn 

It is hopeless (John Lawienre had wiitten to him) to look foi lesults 
of leal value, unless the Cominissionei is a fiist late officer, thoroughly 
understanding that which he has to teach In looking back on the past 
thieejeais since annes.ilion, I feel that we owe much to these officers 
We ma) laydown lules and piineiples, but these fall stillborn to the 
ground without Cominissionei s to evplain then scope and intaiiing and 
see them cairied out The piogicss in e ich Du ision has been m a diiect 
piopoition to the zeal, the cnei gt , iiid the e\pci icnce of its Comniissioneis 

I wiitc to joui Loidsliip fi mkh and openh 1 feel that the good of 
the country and mj ow n i epul ition depend on the men n ho are selected 
for high cmploMicnt Thointon his eacellent qualities He is a 

good teienue ottirei, peihaps the best we bate, and is efficient m all 
depaitments His mam eacellence is the pains he takes to instinct and 
train the men undei him 

It may be contemont heie, and it is e.itainl) just and rij,ht, now 
that we have leached the time when the Board which had done such 
splendid woik in the Punj ili was about to be swept awn), to bring 
togethei the names of the inoie pioniineiit or moie promising of those 
officeis to whom the Lawienec butheis were so anaious to put it on 
recoid that a huge pait of then su< cess w is due Many of then names 
have occiined liefoie in this biogiaphi , mam of them will occur 
again and again si ne, as ainon^ the foicmost hcioes, military oi 
civil, of the Mutim, some is eviillent geneials in India oi outside 
of It, some, as able administi itois of jii ninces as vast oi \astei than 
the Punjab itself, others, again, as civil enginccis, as w liters, as ex- 
plorers, as statesmen — but all of them connected b) tics of friendship 
or respect with the subject of this biogiajihv, and all of them, also, 
fellow woikeis with him in a school wheie there was no looin for the 
unwil'ing, the laggaid, the incompetent 

Of the seven Commissioneiships then, into which the whole 
annexed Sikh teiiitoi) had been divided, I ahore had fallen, at first, 
to Montgomeiy and, afteiwaids to Raikes, Theluin to Edward 
Thornton, Mooltm to Edgeworth, Leia and the Deiajat to Ross, 
Peshawur and Hu/ara to Mackeson, tne C is butlei, at first, to 
Edmonstone "nd, aftcrwaids, to llarneSj the lians Sutlej, John 
I avvrence’s own fust post of dignit), to Donald Matleod 
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But many of the suboidmate positions ncie held bj men i\ho 
were quite as pioinismg, and some of them have iisen to even gieatci 
distinction than those I have alieady mentioned Such vveie nn.n 
like Robeit Kapiei and Neville Chamberlain, lohn NichoKon and 
Heibert Edvv aides, &e'’"ge Maegregor and James 'Macpheison 
Geoige Lavvience and Haii) e. =d''n, John Btrhei and Alc'ande 
Taj lor, James Abbott and Saunders A >'’r>^t Ciawloid Chnnbeihii 
and Revnell Tavlor, George Campbell and Ruhard Temple, Henu 
Davies and Robeit Cust, Edward Lake and Geoige Baines, Hercules 
Scott and Ricliard Lawience, Lew in Bowiing and Edwaid Brandieth, 
Richaid Pollock, Hugh James, and Douglas loisjth hievci, pio 
bably, in the whole historj of oui Indian Empne, have theiL been so 
many able men collected together within the limits ot a single pu 
Vince, and nevei has there been a piovmce which could, with s 
little favour, open to so many able men so fan a field 

But the Lawience brotheis, whose fame had bi ought all tl e l 
distinguished men together, and had made emplov ment m the Punjab 
to be an object of ambition throughout India, had now, as it seemed 
pretty well completed such good woik for it as they could do best in 
double harness The Boaid had nevei been looked upon enhei In 
Lord Dalhousie, who established it, 01 bv the members of which it 
was composed, as moie than a piovisional aiiangement to meet ten 
poiary needs These needs it met, as I have alieadv pnn cl on 
m a way in vi Inch no othei airangement v oukl hue done Undei 
its rule, the tountiv had quieted down Its fieie„ and fanatii al 
soldiers had become peaceful a^,! icultiirieN The militaiy aiian^e 

ments for the defence of the fiontui and the poliee aiian^einens 
for the suppieiSiOn of crime and the pieseivation of oidei, had been 
almost completed Oiganised brigandage and violent crime had 
ceased to exist The land-tax had been lightened and the whole 
revenue arrangements overhauled Mateiial nnpiovements of even 
kind —bridges, loads, canals, coints of justice, Iniiacls school, 
hospitals, asylums — had been projected and had been taken m hand 
The old order, m fact, had already changed, and had giv en pi ace to 
the new , and, if much still lemained to be done, the coiintiv had 
been fairly launched on a career of peaceful piogiess and contentment 
And now a normal state of things throughout the newly annexed 
province seemed to call for a less abnormal government than that 
of a Board 

These general considerations in favour of a change derived fresh 
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force from the idiosyncrasies of the triumvirate. The differences 
of temperament, of training, of aptitude, and of methods of work, 
which had been pretty well apparent bctis'een the brothers before the 
Boaid was forniLd. were forced into prominence as soon as it met, 
and became more and more marked as the work grew under their 
hands, and all pointed to the dissolution of a partnership as the 
best, though a melancholy, cure for a state of things which had 
become intolerable to the partncis The advent of Montgomery, 
the_lifelong friend of tlie two brothers, full of promise as it had 
seemed at the moment, made things worse lather than better, at 
all events to the mind of the biother who had first summoned him 
to the Punjab Montgomery was, m a special sense, the friend of 
Henry. But his trainmg and geneial \iens of policy tended to make 
him in almost all disputed que-tions agree with John. Recommended 
by Henry for the Board in the hope that he would oppose John’s 
views, it turned out that, like Balaam he blessed him altogether, and 
Henry I^awrence, one of w hose besetting faults, as it appears to me, 
was an inability, at times, to distinguish between honest disagreement 
and personal or intcKstcd antagonism, seemed to feel once and again, 
that, like Ahithophcl, his onn famili.ii friend had lifted up his heel 
against him. 

The question of public policy on which, as I have often pointed 
out, the two brothels diffeied most was that of the treatment of the 
jagheerdars, or men who, under the natne system of government, 
had received in return for sei vices — past, present, or future, rendered 
or only imagined — a hen on the land revenue of particular districts. 
It was a question beset with difficulties everywhere, but more par- 
ticularly so in the Punjab, \,h,.ie tenuics of the kind were unusually 
numerous and important. A larg. part of Runjeet Sing’s army- 
had consisted of cat.iliy contingents furnished by chiefs who had 
held their lands by this kind of feudal tenure. The jirincipal minis- 
ters of the Lahore Court, the families of Runjeet Sing's chief warriors, 
the wives, widows, and concubines of himself and his three shadowy 
successors, the ro\ al barber and the ro) al apothecary, the royal astro- 
loger and the cook who had imented a new- dish which suited the 
royal palate. Brahmins and fafciis, schools and charitable institutions, 
were all supported, at the time of annexation, not by payments in 
hard cash from the treasury, but by alienations of the land-tax, or, to 
speak more accuiately, by the right given to the incumbents to squeeze 
as much ie\ eniic as they could out of a giicn diitrict. These aliena- 
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tions had, sometimes, been continued by the native riileis from 
generation to generation, sometimes, they had been immed.atelj and 
arbitrarily resumed. But, in all cases, it was within the power of the 
Government to recall them at its pleasure. Such a system might 
suit a government which cared only for a revenue wliidi it should be 
no trouble to collect, and for an army which it should be no tiouble 
to raise and to maintain, but such could not be the methods or the 
objects of the English Go\cmment The S'hhs admmistcrLd the 
country by means of jagheerdars. and ],aid them bj their j.igheers . 
the English administered it by highlj j aid British o'ti( er-,. at the 
same time that they endea\ cured to lower the land-ta\, and to 
introduce grand material reforms. Was it jiossible to comb.ne the 
two methods of government? This is the keinel of the whole ques- 
tion, and on the answer given to it will depend the veidict that wt. 
give on the chief cause of dispute between the bro.he''s 

It was, of course, a qucsuon ofdegiec rather than of kind betw een 
them. Certain general princijiles were laid down b) the Svqueine 
Government which seem, under the circumstances, to have been 
liberal enough. For instance, all author.sed grants to formei rulers 
and all State pensions were to be maintained m jjeiijetiiitv so long as 
the object of the endowment was fulfilled. It was m the details of 
the cases which could not be fi\ed by any hard and fast rule, and 
were wisely left for special consideiation, that the two biolheis came 
most into collision. In these, Heiiiy, .alike fiom temperament and 
from policy, alw.ajs leaned to the view most favourable to the 
jagheeidar. John leaned, m like manner, to the view most favouiable 
to the interests of the masses, and thcrefoie also to the objects of the 
English Goveimuent. 

The preliminaiy inquiries which had to be instituted vvere of 
portentous proportions. There were some ten thousand cases of 
jienstons alone, not to speak of an indefinite number of j.aghecrs, 
varying in size from a province to a village. Herbert Edwardes had 
been esjjccially appointed to conduct the jrreliminary inquiry in each 
case, and, when he was wanted elsewhere, John Becher succeeded to 
the duty. Becher, whose general symjiathies were more in accord 
with Henry, usually iccommended a settlement very much in favour 
of the jagheerdar. He would take the case first to the Prc.sident, 
who was working m one room of the Residency, and who always 
countersigned his recommendation , he then took it to John, who 
was working in an adjoining room, and who would say, with a mciiy 
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tmnkle of his eye which no one appreciated more than John Becher 
himself, ‘ Ah, I see j ou want to get over me and let these lazy fellows 
waste the public' money. No, I won’t have it ; sweep it away ! ’ 
Becher then took the case to Montgomery, who generally agreed with 
John. Thus it happened as Richard Temple once acutely remarked 
to Herbert Edwardes, that, in thc>-e matters, while each hi other was a 
salut^ check on the othei. they, at the same time, confirmed each 
other’s faults. Henry was more la\ i^h in his proposals because he 
thought that J ohn would attcmiit to ( ut them down, whatever their na- 
ture, and John was more hard and economical upon parallel reasoning. 

The advent of Montgomery, m October 1851, and the attempt 
made by John, in the inteiests of jKace to procure a division of 
labour, had seemed, for the moment, to lessen the friction. But it 
was for the moment only In M.iy 1S52 — in the interval, that is, 
between his last tour to the Demjar fiontiei and that to Dhurmsala — 
Henry wrote to .Montgomeiy a long letter of complaint against John, 
with the request that he would show it to the delinquent ; and John 
replied on the following d.-iy, at muehgie.atcr length, carry mg the war 
into the enemy’s countiy. and ending with a similar request. Mont- 
gomery, ‘a regulai buffet.’ as he humorously describes himself, 
‘betiveen two h'gh-piessme engines, m forwarding John’s reply to 
Henry, gave him some wise ad\icc, in eweiy word of which those who 
know him well may see ilie man • Read it,’ he said, ‘ gently and 
calmly, and I think you had 1 ettei not answer it. I doubt not that 
you could write a folio in lejily, but theie w'ould be no use. AAfith 
your very different mows you must both agree to differ, and when you 
happen to agree, be thankful It bad been far happier for me were 
your feelings on public matters mine in unison. I am happy to be a 
friend of you both. Though differing from you often, I have never 
found you judge me harshly. I try to act as fairly and consci- 
entiously as I can, and would, in my hcait, much rather agree than 
differ from you ’ 

It is hardly neces-,.iry to sn\ , that, in spite of this good advice, a 
folio was -written in rejily But the ever-ready peacemaker asked per- 
mission not to show a letter which he thought would only make matters 
worse. ‘I will tell John, verbally, tb.U you told me that you felt hurt 
at his letter, and w ill mention some of the most prominent of your 
remarks as mildly a-, I can.’ Never surely did any ‘buffer’ do such 
highly moi.il work, or strive so manfully to keep two high-pressure 
\ engine-, iroin iniuiing each other ' 
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Extracts from the correspondence, sufficient to show its general 
purport, have been given b}’ Herman Merivale in his Life of Sir 
Henry j and, like him, I see no good end which could be answered 
by publishing, at this distance of time, the exact charges and counter- 
charges brought against each other by two high-spiiited and noble- 
minded brothers, whose devotion to each other was, aftei all, only 
less than their devotion to what each considered to be his public 
duty. 

Non nostrum inter vos tantas componeie litcs. 

Et tu dignus, et hic. 

Many of the faults alleged, such as the interference of one 
brother with the duties of the other, were no faults at all, but weie 
the result of the pin tst benevolence j others, if they were faults, were, 
at least, faults on virtue’s side, and turned out to be most advantageous 
to the public mteiest ; others, again, existed only in the heated ima- 
gination of the writer. What portion of the mutual reciiminations 
I deem to have been, to some extent, well founded — the uncontrolled 
temper, the personal antagonnin, the dcsultoriness and dilatoiiness in 
office work of Henry' ; the bluntiicss even to a fault, the masterful 
spirit, the unbending will, and the impeifect sympathy with men who 
were the victims of a bad syitem, of John, I ha\e endeavoured to 
indicate in the course of the foregoing naiiative. I feel that I am 
acting more in the spirit of Montgomery’s advice, and, at the same 
time, doing w'hat each brother would, m his cooler moments, haie 
preferred, if, instead of repioducing their heated recriminations, I 
quote here rather a letter written by John to Loid Dalhousie, as f.u 
back as November 23, 1849 — a few months only, that is, aftei annex- 
ation — w'hich states, with judicial fairness, the differences which, eieii 
then, he felt that no efforts could bridge over, and, at the same time, 
shows how ready he was to be thrown overboard, like Jonah, if, by 
that means, the ship of the State might be enabled to carry more sail 
and proceed more cheerily on hei x oy ago : — 

My Lord, — I have the honour to acknowledge your Loidship’s kind 
note of the 20th, and to beg to offer mj' sincere thanks for the handsome 
teims in which you have been good enough to express your sense of my 
exertions. It i', unquestionably, a source of gratiiication to know that 
one’s services, how ever humble, are appreciated by those best qualified 
to judge. Your Lordship may be assured that, so long as I remain at 
Lahore, my best exertions shall never be wanting in whatever berth it 
may be my fortune to fall 
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I ha\ e, cill m) life been a hard woikei, and it has now become a second 
nature to me I inik, theiefoie as much from habit as from principle. 
My constitution is natuially a stiong one, and I hat e never tried it un- 
fanly But it lequiies a good deal more exeicise and woik out of doors 
than I am now able to afford time for 

Had I followed the dictates ot mj own feelings, I would have retained 
my old berth in the Tians Sitlej teiiuoij, where mj duties so happily 
blended mental w itlt phj sieal eaeition This post had no charms foi me , 
thesolitaiy one, th it of ambition, no lon.,ei eaisted when Mr Mansel was 
appointed abote me I felt howevei, thit it was the post of honour, that 
I was expected to accept it, ind thtt to have icfused would have led to 
misconceptions Havii^ done so, I have endeavotiied to dischaige the 
duties to the best of mj ibilitj How onerous these duties aie, few can 
undeistand who aie not behind the scene-. Theie aie manv diawbacks 
to my position, howevei liijh and honouiable, independent of that of 
health, particulai 1} to t m m of decided opinions and peculiai tempera- 
ment If I know myself, I believe I should be happiei and equally use- 
ful to the State if I thou-,ht ind icted on mv ow n bottom I am not well 
fitted by natuie to be one of a tiiumviiate Right 01 wrong, I am in the 
habit of quickly makin., up my mind on most subjects, and feel little 
hesitation in undoit kii , the losp i isibili'y of cairying out my views 
The views of iny biothoi in a fai ablei th in I am, aie, in many respects, 
opposed to mine I cii no mote expect th it, on 01 game changes, he 
will give way to me, than I cm to him He is my senior in age, and we 
have always been staunch fi tends It pains me to be in a state of an- 
tagonism towaids hill V bellci and imie honouiable man I don’t 
know, 01 one moie mx lus to disch ii.,e liis duty conscientiously , but, m 
matteis of CIV il pol ty of ilie (ii»t iinpoit iiuc we dific gieatly With Mr. 
Mansel I am on excellent teinis but his views incline more to my 
hrothei s than mv ov n llias I have not only my own vvoik to do, but 
have to strugj,le v ilh my colie i., ici This is not good foi the public 
service Its emeigcnnes icquiie i united and vigoious administration 

I have no claims on y oui Loidship s pationacre, but if theie is another 
post available in which my talents and expeiience can be usefully em- 
ployed, I shall be gl id to be conside ed a candidate I have always had 
the ciedit of some idministiativc t ilent, and foi the thiee years piev lous 
to annexation not onlv bioii_,ht mv own cliaige— the Trans-Sutlej territory 
— into the flouii hm., cindition u is 111 nvw but, foi many months, during 
the two fiist ycais, was nso cmplovcd at Li' oie, on duties foieign to my 
own post Had I been a soldiei and not a civilian, 1 should have 
received lank and h niouis Men who vvcie mv assistants, who were 
commencing then laieci then, have gained then, and justly 

Mhen theluc tioveinoi Geneial left India, the last lettei hewiote was 
tome, than' mg me foi my seiviccs and telling me that, had he remained^ 
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he would have sci\<.d me Though a little vexed at the mode in whicli 
Sii Fiedeiick Cuiiie supeiseded me at Lahoie, I felt no \ci) anxiouh 
desire foi the beith foi I knew too well its difficulties and d in^eis, and 
wras satisfied with what I had I feel m^sfclf now in a false position, and 
would be glad to extiicate mjself, if I cm do it with honoui 

1 would not hate thus inti tided mj hopes and wishes on )oui I 01 d 
ship but foi the consideiation I hate cxpeiicneed at toui h me I will 
not fill ther weal j joui Loidship with mt ill in-. I w ill simpl) add, th it, 
if It IS necessai y that 1 sta) at Lahoie, 1 will do so with cheerfulness ind 
fulfil m> duties as long as health and sticngth maj last 

Loid Dalhousie shclted the lequest thus patheticill, made b) 
the just and piegnant remaik that, howctei the biotheis mi^ht suff. 
the lesult was unqucstionahlj henefieial to the public \nd so the 
pubhc-spirited John clung uallanllj to tl e ship which did loi anothei 
thiee yeais, speed ‘teidilt on hei coiiisc, but with etei increasing 
strain to those who had to work her and to stand in all weathers at 
the helm At last, in December 1852, the ciisis came Ihe Kisi 
denc) at Htdeiabad fell laeant, and both brotheis wioie — almo'i 
simulttneouslj — to Loid Dalhousie icquesting him to tnnsfei one 
01 othei ot them to the laeant post Laeh a' owed fiankb his o\ 11 
preference for the Punjab, but each expiessed his letdiness ind e\en 
anxiety to lea\ 0 it rathci than piolon^ the exi in^ state of things 
Make any aiiangcment, was the upshot of then leqtiest b\ whn h i e 
maj jet do good seuice to the State, but let it be in hues while 0111 
different \iews ma\ obtain their a))piopn"te held lobn wioie to 

Courtenai, the Secictart to the Goteinoi (Tenuil Ihe leiter is 
long, but it IS important, and I quote the greatci jmt of it - 

I^Iioii Deeii il I o 

JI5 dear Couitenaj, — The eiicumstance that (lencial Fiasci n ajiiit 
to leave Hjdeiabad has led me to a hope, peihaps a vain one, that u 111 1\ 
give an opening foi some change in mv picsent position I am w ell i it 
how decidcdlv the Goveinoi Geneial was, last jcai opposed to mv leiving 
the Punjab, and how much kindness he showed me in gnin 'Nlaisc! 
Nagpoie But it i= lust possible that the same objections m iv not ipp 
so cogent now Be this as it may, I feel a stiong dc->iic to cxpl iin to joii 
the peip’exities of mj situation M) biolhei and I woik togcthci no 
better than we foimeilv did Indeed, the cstiangcment between us has 
increased W'e seldom meet, and still moie seldom discuss public mattci 
I wish to make no imputation a 'ainst him His .intecedcnts h i\ e be n 
so different from mine, we have beci li lined in such dit oieni- sch ub, 
that thcie aie few questions of intein il poliev connected with ilie i Iniinis- 
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nation on whii-h we (.oincide I hue now as I ha\e a'wat-j h^d since 
ame\ation, a \ ei\ 1 nge poition of the work to do I ha\e endea\ oared, 
but m ^aln, to ■'Cctn- a dnision of laboui, not simplj because I was im- 
patient of . ’ iLC o a\eise to heat the opinions of m^ colleagues, but 
because I to md .. w 's the onh w-»\ to pietcnt continual collision I can 
undei stand each mcinbei \ oikinghi- o\ n department eniojing the cred t 
of si’cces-., and i(.s]i i i-ib e foi ta.Ii le I can uadeistand th'-ee members 
working in unison who na\e a geneial untt\ of \iew, and the work of all 
therebt ligh'ened Buf what I feci is the irschief ot tv o men brought 
together, who hate both ttion i ills and news dnmetncalh opposed, 
and whose m i iCs and ha its of bu-ine-s do not con'brm 

The Gotetnoi Gei eia' once i email ed to me that, howeter much we 
might both suttei t t i si h a -ta i of thing- the le-ult has 1 Lf-npubliclj 

beneficial Itn ' h e be n so 1 it this s daiU becoming less apparent. 

Yoi once leinaike th-it li'l I i t a\ more it \ is not improbable 
that m) bi other i luld cie t ii- hue ..in' ome But this is a mistake 
Ke will stat in huh i s 1 mg is In, ein He does not like England , his 
wife abso' t e s kc He ill e id die lU h ines- as 1 hate 
often heaul I’lin e\p e s i* but e tn .. all this aside I shoild be 
smcerelt sou) to benen at his e i ei c ''loieoter, it would hate been 
neither honouisble o b >uii, i 1 i c ten up mt deep'j rooted and 
long cons del cd t n w s of p ibli m 't..t' 1 1 he hope of personal benefit 
The result also m tl ’ 1 1 li tw ' Miate pioted diheieit Our 

antagonism has ' d t' e i t af ecurii g a middle course bit it has 

lessened the ‘‘aii'e ol d c a tin 't atioi i has delated the despatch of 

business and gnen iisc to anintlies and inconsistencies m oi.r corre- 
spondence ind pallet 1 d es cred tl e i ifii ence we shoidd possess oter 
oui subou nates To me this stite of ihn gs has been so irksome, so 
painful, that 1 woikl can-ent to great ss i i.ees to free mtself I care 
not how nmcli wi , I hate hot ^leat ma be mt lespoiisibihties if I 
hate sm j 't to depend on mtsell bit it s ki’l ng wr’k alttats pulling 
against wind and i de, <i t s nghtmg for the unpapular and ungiateftti 
cause 

I am the member ot the Board for econom) eten to frugality my 
biothei IS hbeii! cten to e ces' I see that the expenses of the country 
are steadilt mcicasing and its income lather decreasing, and thus, that 
useful and necessait exiaenditure must be denied I am constantly utged 
to give mt countc anre to me'isures I deem inexpedient, and m> refusal 
IS resented as pei son ilh one isit c I am at ei se to passing anj questions, 
to lecommending mt laeasuie witlioui sCiUtmj , this necessity is not felt 
bv mt bioihci, or I e satisfies himself bj a shelter process, and, hence, I 
hue to toil thi u ..Ii ctert detail Eten when I go away for a time I 
gnu lit le foi 1 s U carr) m^ own immediate work and, when I return,, 
find accu >■> c 1 sm ais 
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If I feel so heaMly the discomfort of my position, my brother 15 
equally sensible of his own. He thinks he has not that ;jower and 
influence which, as President, he should have, or which hisgeneia! ability 
and force of character should ensure for him. He deems him-cY checked 
and trammelled on all sides. ... If Hyderabad is not thoUi,-ht snited to 
me or is wanted for another, I shall be glad of any benh nliicii may fall 
vacant. Rajpootana, Lucknow, Indore, would, any of them, delight me 
I would even accept a Commissionership, and go back to the humdrum 
life of the Isonh-'West, if I can do so with honour. My first impulse was 
to write to the Governor-General. On reflection, I piefer addressing >011 
A refusal through you will, perhaps, be less distressing tlian one nom hi^ 
Lordship. You can say as little or as much to him as \ ou think fit He 
has always treated me with frankness and consideiation nor do I wish 
him to think me insensible of such treatment I can w rite to you with 
more ease than would be becoming if I addressed his Lordship 

The two resignations being thus practically placed together m 
Lord Dalhousie s hands, it remained for him to make the cniuarras'.. 
ing choice, which he had so long man.agcd to 1 ostponc. between 
them. Had it still been his wi-.h to prolong the e\istence uf the 
Board, his choice would hardly have been doubtfui between the 
soldier who disagreed with so much of his policy and the ci\ ili.iii 
who heartily appro; ed of it. But he li.id long since made up his 
mind, when a con; enicnt opportunity should occur, to di^^olve the 
Board itself now that its ;voik was done, and to substitute ftir it Ihe 
rule of a single man. This made his dension to be almo-t beyond 
the possibility of doubt No conscicntiou-. Govenioi-Gcneial would 
be likely to confide the destinies of so ;ast and so impouart a pro- 
vince to the supreme command of a man ;.ith whom he >; as only 
half in sympathy, and to whom, owing to the diffeiences between 
them, he had never given more than half his confidence, ;;hen there 
was a rival candidate on ;vhom he could place the mo-t mii'licit 
reliance, and with ivhom he could feel the fullest symjjathy The 
J fyclerabad vacancy had already been filled up by the appointment 
of Colonel Low, but the ‘ Agency to the Governor-Gencial m Raj- 
pootana,’ a post, in many respecis, admirably suited to a man who 
had such keen sympathy with native dynasties and which required 
its occupant to travel about all the cool season, and allow ed him to 
rest all the hot in the pleasant retreat of Mount Aboo, was offered to 
Henry La;vrencc instead. 

But Rajpootana ;vas not the Punjab. It ;vas not the country in 
which he had made warm personal friends by thousands, and round 
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which the laliours and the aspirations of a lifetime had gathered. 
What booted it that his salary as Agent was to be made equal to that 
which he had had as member of the Board ; that the work was less 
heavy and less trying ; and that the Governor-General, by way of 
sugaring the bitter pill which he had to swallow, told him that if Sir 
Thomas Munro himself had been a member of the Board, he would 
still have been driven to appoint ‘a trained civilian ’ in preference to 
him as Chief Commissioner? All this was like so much vinegar 
poured into his open w’ounds . for Henry Lawrence, if he was not 
‘a trained civilian,’ and if he fai'ed therefore in the more mechanical 
parts of a civilian’s duty — method, accuracy of detail, continuous 
application— seems to have been altogethci unconscious of the failure; 
and it is not too much to say that, for twenty years past, he had filled 
civil and political offices in the North-West, on the Punjab frontier, 
and in the Punjab itself, in a way in vihich few civilians in India 
could have filled them His life v.as. henceforward, to be a wounded 
life, and he cairied with him to the grave a bitter sense of what he 
thought was the injury done to him by Loid Dalhousie. Perhaps he 
would have been more or less than human if it had not been so. 
But if he needed any assuiancc of the way in which his woik had 
told, and of the impress which he would leave behind him m the 
country of his choice, it would have been given by the scene which, 
as more than one person who was present has described it to me, 
was witnessed at Laliore when the decision of Lord Dalhousie — 
fully expected, yet almost stupefying when it came, quite justified 
by the facts, yet, naturally enough, lesented and condemned — was 
made known there Giief was depicted on every face. Old and 
young, rich and poor, soldieis and civilians, Englishmen and natives, 
each and all felt that they vvcie about to lose a friend Strong men, 
Herbert Edwaidcs conspicuoiis amongst them, might be seen weeping 
like little childien , and when the last of those last moments came, 
and Henry Lawrence, on January 20, 1853, accompanied by his 
wife and sister, turned his back for ever upon Lahore and upon the 
Punjab, a long cavalcade of aged native chiefs followed him, some 
for five, some for ten, others for twenty or twenty-five miles out of 
the city. They were men, too, who had nothing now to hope from 
him, for the sun of Heniy Lawrence had set, in the Punjab at least, 
for ever. But they were anxious to evidence, by such poor signs as 
they could give, their grief, their gratitude, and their admiration. It 
was a long, living funeral piocession from Lahore neailv to Umiitsur. 
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Robert Xapier. now Jx)rd Xapier of Magdala, wis the last to tear 
himself away from one who was dearer to him than a brother ‘ 
hinij' said Henry Lawrence to his s^ter, as X’apier tum.o back, at 
last, heart-broken toward; Lahore. ‘ Kiss him, he is ni- be'^t and 
dearest friend.’ When he reached Umritsnr. at the htc-e cf tiharles 
Sau.nders. the Depiits’-CommisMoner. a new group of moorntrs and 
a fre^h outburst of grief awaited him : and thence he fa--. 1 'c int'i 
Rajpootana. 'dented all over,’ to use his friend H-:lert Ec.^.^.rd;^ 
words, ’’rtith defeats and di'appro’‘al.-:. honourable icars in the e}c3 
of the bj'Standcri:.' They were honourable indeed, because thr- 
were all of them re-'erred, in accordance with h-.s o™ rhiv.alro!.-. 
character, ‘ in defence of those scho were do\' n.' 

•To know .Sir He-nr;, was to love him.’ s,v. :> one of his frienc- 
’Xo man ever dined at Sir Heniy’s table v'thout learn nu f’"'ifi him 
to think more kindK of the natives,’ •=ay-. ano'her. ■ Hi> '.’■'aiacte'- 
was far above hii career, distinsui hed as that career wa'>.’ said Lord 
■Stanley. ‘There is not, I am sure.’ '•a''’ Lord Canning, when tl t 
disastrous new; of his soldier's death at Lucknow tiT'l'ed throuahmit 
England and India, 'any Englishman in India who does not regard 
the loss of Sir Henry Lawrence as one of the he.a\:cst of jiubl , 
calamities. Theie is not, I bJ use, a native cf the provinces wheie 
he has held authority who will not remember his name as that of a 
friend and generous benefactor to the races of India ' 

It has been my dutj", in the course of this narrative, to ] 'Oint out 
some of the specialities in his training and his character which, in m\ 
judgment, rendered him le.ss eligible than hi< younger brother for 
the post of Chief (Commissioner of the Punjab. It is. therefore. rJI 
the more incumbent upon me to =ay that, having studied large por- 
tions of his unpublished correspondence, and having conversed w idi 
most of his surviving friends and relations, some of them followers 
and admirer- of the jounger rather than of the elder brother it is 
my deliberate conviction that, take him all in all, his moral as well 
as Ills intellectual qualities, no Englishman who has been in India 
has ever influenced other men so much for good . nobody has e\cr 
done so much towards bridging over the gulf that separates race 
from race, colour from colour, and creed from creed j nobody has 
ever been so beloved, nobody has ever deserved to be so beloved, as 
Sir Henry Lawrence. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

CHIEF COlIiMlSSIOJfER OF THE PUNJAB. 1852-1853. 

The departure of Sir Henry Lawrence from the Punjab, if Jt gave an 
immediate feeling of relief fiom an intolerable tension, was also a 
cause of sore distress of mind to the bi'Other who had been working 
with him under such strained relations, but with such truly brotherly 
affection. How painful and how distressing the whole circumstances 
had been to him, his inneimost circle of friends and relations alone 
kn^ fully. But it may also be inferred from the whole course of the 
preceding narrative To have woiked as he had done for and with 
his brother, often at the expense of his personal inclinations^ of his 
health, of his family life for years past, ever since, in fact, our con- 
nection with the Punjab had begun, and then to have been driven at 
last to take the place which that biother might have been expected, 
and had himself expected, to fill ; to feel that some of the best 
officers in the Punjab, men who had been attracted thither by Henry, 
and regarded him with enthusiastic affection, were looking askance at 
him, perhaps, attributing to him unworthy acts or unworthy motives, 
and, perhaps, also, preparing, like Nicholson, to leave him in the 
lurch and follow the fortunes of their old master ; to feel that the iron 
had entered so deeply into his brother’s soul as to make it doubtful 
whether he would ever care to see him again, or to be addressed by 
the old familiar name of ‘ Hal,’ * — all this must have been distressing 
enough, and, for the time at all events, must have thrown the other 
feeling of relief into the background. 

In reply to a touching letter which his brother had written to him 
on the eve of his departure, begging him to treat the dispossessed 
chiefs kindly, ‘ because they were down,’ and wishing him all succe|5s 
in his new post, John Lawrence replied as follows; — 


' His letters to liis l-iother after this period always begin, ‘ My dear Ilcnr)-.’ 
VOL. I. Z 
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My dear Heniy, — I have received your kind note, and can only say 
in reply that I sincerely ^\ish that you had been left m the Punjab to 
carry out your own views, and that 1 had got another berth. 1 must 
further say that where I have opposed your views I have done it from a 
thorough conviction, and not from factious or interested motives. I mil 
give eveiy man a fair hearing, and will endeavour to give every man his 
due. hlore than this no one should expect. ... It is more than probable 
that you and I w ill never again meet ; but I ti ust that all unkindly feeling 
between us may be forgotten. 

Yours affectionately, 

John Lawrence. 

It was a melancholy beginning for the Chief Commissionership— 
a post inferior in importance to few in India, and one which Sir 
Charles Napier had himself said he would prefer to the command-in- 
chief of the Indian army. But, once more, it may be observed that 
it was to the advantage of the Slate, not less than of the brothers 
themselves, that the change had, at last, been made. Henry Lawrence 
had bridged over the interval between the native and the Engli'ih 
sj’stems, had eased the fall of the privileged classes, had attracted the 
affections of all ranks to himself, and so, m a measure, to the new 
Government, in a way in which John by himself could ccitainly not 
have done. The work of pacification — Henry’s proper woik — was 
over. The foundation of the new edifice had been laid, in much 
tribulation, perhaps, but by a happy compromise between the extremer 
views of the two brothers. It now remained to build upon the foun- 
dation which had been laid, to develop, to organise, to consolidate. 
This could be better done by one man than by three ; and the 
warmest admirers of Henry will admit that, w’hen the crisis came 
four years later, it was well for England and well for India that theie 
were then, and that there had been for those four preceding years, no 
divided counsels in the Punjab. It was well that there was one clear 
head, one firm will, one strong hand, to which anybody and everybody 
could look, and which would be free to judge, to issue orders and to 
strike, on its own undivided responsibility. 

The work of John Lawrence was, as 1 have already pointed out, to 
be, in the main, one of development — of progress, that is, within lines 
which had been, to a great extent, laid down. It is unnecessary, 
therefore, to treat the four years of peaceful rule which follow with 
the particularity of detail with which it seemed desirable to describe 
the virgin soil and the new fields of enterprise and activity which 
opened out before the Board. The questions which confronted John 
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Lawrence, as Chief Commissioner, were much the same as those with 
which he had to deal as one of the triumvirate. There was the 
same difficult mountain frontier to defend j the same turbulent and 
faithless tribes to civilise, to conciliate, or to coerce ; the same deeply 
rooted social evils, which had, as yet, been scotched only, not killed, 
to grapple with. There was the same standing question— which can 
hardly be said to have been solved even now — of how a revenue 
may best be raised from the land, which should not unduly depress 
the cultivator, and yet leave a margin for those grand matenal 
and social improvements which had been set on foot. Finally, there 
were the same diversities of character and temper in the staff of able 
assistants who had flocked to the Punjab, as to the ciack regiment of 
the service, from all parts of India, to be studied and humoured, 
stimulated, reconciled, or controlled. 

It would be easy with the help of the six folio volumes of letters 
written by Lord Lawrence during this period, and which, of course, I 
have myself carefully studied throughout, to show in detail how he 
dealt with each of these and a bundled other difficulties as they arose. 
But it would require at least a folio volume so to do, and it would in 
my judgment, both here and m the case of his Viceroyalty, defeat the 
primary object which a biogiapher ought to keep m view throughout 
— the bringing before his readers, m the boldest possible outlines, the 
central figure. In such a folio volume, the man would almost neces- 
sarily be lost in the details, veiy often m the driest and most me- 
chanical details, of his work. If it levealed to us everything that he 
did, it would be at the cost of not knowing much of what he was. I 
do not, therefore, propose to desenbe, in order of time or in minute 
detail, the steps by which each wild tribe that crossed our frontier was 
repelled and punished, and sometimes gradually drawn towards a 
quiet life ; but rather to show what that general scheme of frontier 
policy was, which has been so much attacked and so much misrepre- 
sented, but which will always, as I think, be most honourably con- 
nected with Lord Lawrence’s name — a policy which has ensured the 
safety of India, has husbanded her resources, has respected the rights 
of weaker and more baibarous races, and has imposed a salutary 
check on the aggressive tendencies which are always natural, and not 
always to be severelj’ condemned, in the military leaders of an ener- 
getic and expansive race. Neither do I propose to give minute 
statistics, such as may be found in the Punjab Reports, of the rise 
and fall of the Revenue or of the increase or diminution of crime, or 
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to explain how this or that misconception in the mind of a subordi- 
nate against a brother officer, or against his chief, was removed by an 
infinite expenditure of tact and patience on the part of that chief ; 
but rather to point out how he impressed his own strong personality, 
his own single-minded devotion to the public service, on the whole 
boyiy of his subordinates ; how he got rid of the incompetent, how he 
stimulated the slow, hotv he doubled the energies even of the most 
energetic. It is by such a sketch as this, rather than by a detailed 
history of his administration, that I hope I shall be able to make clear 
to others, within tlie limits of two or three chapters, what I think I 
have at least made clear to myself by long and laborious study — how 
It was that, when the cn'iis came, John Lawrence, with the help of 
the men whom he had gathered and had managed to keep around 
him, proved equal to the emergency ; and hoiv it was that, in the 
Punjab and outside of it, even body ahke, his enemies as well as bi- 
friends, the natives as well as the Europeans, felt that n'lilliing couid 
well go wrong so long as he was at the helm. 

On the final abolition of the Hoard, in February 1S53. John Law- 
rence was gazetted ‘Chief Commissioner of the Punjab.’ He alone \va' 
to be responsible to the Supreme Government for carry ingout its ordeis 
He was to be the head of the executiv e m all its branches, to take charge 
of the political relations with the adjoining states, to have the general 
control of the frontier force, of the Guide corps, of the militaiy police, 
and of the Cnil Engineer’s department. Under him there were to 
be two ‘ Principal Commissioners,’ the one the head of lire Judicial, 
the other of the P'mancial departments of the State. The division of 
labour for which, as a member of the Board, he had so often and so 
earnestly pleaded, was thus earned out under the most favourable 
auspices. Each of the two officers under him was to have sole con- 
trol over his own department instead of a divided joint contiol 01 cr 
all. In this manner, his attention was concentiatcd and his indi- 
vidual responsibility fixed, while uniformity of design and of piactu l 
was '■ecured by the appointment of a single head. 

The two men select<-.i to fill the po^ts next to John Lawrence in 
dignity were, both of them, men after his own heart. Montgomery, 
of course, was one of them. He became Judicial Comniissioner. 
and, as such, he was not merely to be the chief judge of appeal and 
assize, but was to discharge many purely executive functions, to 
superintend the roads, to be the head of the jjolice, to ha^c the 
control of the local and municipal funds, .and to be rcsjionsiblc foi 
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the e\ccLilion of miscellaneous impiovements, especially for the 
progiess of ccluraUon. The Financial duties fell to Geoige Edmon- 
stonc, \\ho had just filled the difficult and complicated post of 
Commissioner m the Cis Sutlej States, and whose contemplated 
retuin to England had filled John I awicnce with anxiety only a few’ 
weeks before. E\ei> thing now went smoothly enough Arrears of 
all kinds were lapidlj cleaicd ofl 7 hose officeis who had threatened, 
m their vexation, to leaxe the Punjab, did not carry out their threat, 
and few ot them evei talked again of doing so Those who were 
away on fuiluugh and who said, in then xexation, that they would 
never ictuiii to it, now that it had lost Ileni) Law’icnce, weie glad 
enough to do so, when they found how much of what was best in 
Henry Lawiencc s adminisliation was aKo to be found in John’s 
Nicholson, in paitieulai, whose pie->encc among the wild tubes of 
Bunnoo John Lawiencc pionounecd, a few months later, to be ‘well 
woith the wing of a legi.iient,’ m spite of the hasty resolve which I 
have just mentioned, and in spite also of many inisundeistandings 
which were rendeied inentable by his masteiful spiiit and ungovern- 
able temper, was induced or enabled by the unvarying tact and 
temper of his chief to icmain at his post even till the Mutiny broke 
out A few sentences fiom the fust letter which John Lawrence 
wrote to him— the fust letter which he wiote to any one after he 
became Chief Commissioner — nnv, in view of the romantic interest 
attaching to the recipient and the ehai ictenstic mixtuie of frankness 
and fiiendliness on the wiitei s pait, iitly find a place heie 

Iilioic Jvnuiij 22. 

My deal Nicholson, — You hai c 'ost a good fiicnd m my bi other, 

hut I hope to prove just as staunch a one to you. I set a gieat value on 
your zeal, enei gy, and adininisti ativ e pon ei s, though I may sometimes think 
you have a good deal to leain ou may lest assured of my suppoit and 
good-will m all y oui labours You may' depend on it that older, rule, and 
law are good in the hands of those who can understand them, and who 
know how to apply then knowledge They increase tenfold the power of 
work in an able man, while, without them, ordinary men can do but little 
I hope you will tiy and assess all the lent of Bunnoo this cold weather. 
It will save you much futuie tiouble Assess low, leaving fair and liberal 
margin to the occupieis of the soil, and they will increase then cultivation 
and put the revenue almost beyond the leach of bad seasons Eschew 
middle men. They are the curse of the country everywhere The land 
must pay the levenue and feed them, as well as support the occupiers. 
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With a light assessment, equally distiibuted over the village lands, half 
your labour will cease, and you will have full time to devote to police 
arrangements. 

Youis sinceiely, 

John Lawrence 

How well the promise that he would support Nicholson in all his 
labouis was kept, is evidenced bj some hundreds of letteis which 
passed botw ccn the two men, and by the w hole of their subsequent 
historj. James Abbott, indeed, did leave the Punjab, to the lelief, 
perhaps, of his immediate supeiiors — Mackeson and Loid Dalhousie 
who had found him somewhat impiacticable and way w aid — but to 
the deep regietof the wild inhabitants of Hu/aia, who regauled him 
as a father, and with the waim appreciation of what was good and 
great m him (and there was vei) much that was both good and gicat 
in him) on the part of John Lawiencc. ‘ He is a right good fellow ’ 
said the Chief Commissionci, ‘with abihtv ot a high ordei.’ It 
should be added that Ins dcpaituie had been aiianged foi befoie the 
abolition of the lloaid, and was in no wa> due to the change of 
mastcis. Heibeit Edwaidcs succeeded him in llu/aia. the halfwav 
house, as John Lawrence pointed out, to the much moie impoilant 
post of Peshawui — a post which he was pre-eminentlj the man ‘to 
have and to hold ’ dining the troublous limes that wcie diawing neai 
Hodson, who had once been a fiiend of Henry I awiencc, a man of 
great com age and cncigv, but with a moial twist which was to lead 
him all awiv, succeeded to the command of the Guides m place of 
Hariy Lumsden, w ho had gone home on fuilough Hathaw ay became 
Inspector of Prisons , Raikes filled be Commissionership of Lahoie, 
vacated by Baines, while Bain es v» nt to t he Cis-Sutlej States to take 
the place of Edmonstone. These were the only changes ot'Lni^it- 
anc 5 ~TrnlT 5 ~eaf^ days~of the Chief Commissioneiship , and thus, 
though theie was some shifting of the paits, the actois in the gieat 
diama, with one important exception, remained the same. It was a 
new act, or a new scene ; but the play w as an old one, and the plot 
remained unbroken throughout. 

It may also be remaiked heie, that, when once the spiiit of 
mutual antagonism had been lemovcd by the lemoval of his biothei, 
John Lawrence’s policy in the matter of jagheers and rent-free tenuies 
began to giavitate slightly, but sensibly, towaids that of Hemv 
Perhaps the last moving appeal of Henry Lawiencc on bchalt of 
‘those who were down’ had touched a chord in his heait ot the 
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existence of Inch he may have been hardly conscious before. But, 
in any case, the iccommendations on the subject of such tenures — 

I some sixty or seventy thousand of which had not yet been considered 
— which were made by him, as Chief Commissioner, tended to be 
more liberal in their character than any which he had ever sanctioned 
as member of the Board. So hbeial were they, that they were often 
disallowed by Government, and, at last, drew down a letter of rebuke 
from Lord Dalhousie himself, who appealed from the John Lawrence 
of the present to the John Lawrence of former daj's. It must have 
been one drop of comfort in Heniy' Lawrence’s bitter cup, if he 
realised that it was so. 

In personal character, too, I think I am not wrong in saying that 
John Lawrence bore, henceforward, a greater and a constantly in- 
creasing resemblance to his brother Without losing a particle of his 
energy, his independence, his zeal, he did lose, henceforward, some- 
thing of his roughness, something of that which an outsider, or an 
opponent, might have put down as hard or harsh. ‘The two 
Lawrences,’ says one who knew them intimately and appreciated them 
equally. General Rcynell Taylor, ‘ ivcre really very much alike in 
character. They each had their oiim capabilities and virtues, and 
when one of them was removed fiom the scene, the f rater superstes 
succeeded to many of the giaces of his lost brother.’ In this sense 
it is, I believe, true that the influence of Henry Lawrence was greater 
on his brother, and nas even more felt throughout the Punjab Ad- 
ministration when he had left the countiy for ever, than while he was 
living and working within it ; just as the words, the looks, the memory 
^ of the dead have often a more hvmg influence on the survivors than 
had all the charms of their personal presence. The memorable 
words, ‘ If I be lifted up from the earth, I will draw all men unto 
me,’ are true, not m their literal and their original sense alone. They 
give expression to a great fact of human nature, which — as He who 
uttered them would, we may believe, have been the first to point 
out — are true, in their measuie, of all His followers, and, most of 
all, of those who follow Him most closely. 

Throughout his future career, when any particularly knotty ques- 
tion came up, John Lawrence would ask himself as one — and that 
not the least important — element for his consideration how his brother 
Henry would have acted under the circumstances. ‘My brother 
Henry used to saj' so-and-so,’ were words w'hich those who knew 
him best have told me came very fiequently to his lips ; and only a 
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few months before his death, when he had just decided to throw 
himself into the breach, in the hope that he might still stop the 
iniquity of the Afghan war, ‘I believe,’ he said pathetically to Mis 
Halt, the only daughter of Sir Henry Lawrence — ‘I belie\e \our 
father would have agieed with me in what I am doing now ’ 

As to his own feelings, now that he was able to stand on his own 
foundation, and to get thiough double the amount of work with less 
than half the former amount of woriy, John I awience wiites thus to 
the Governor General — 

I am infinitely indebted foi the kind and handsome mannei in which 
my new post has been conferred The manner m w Inch the fav oui Ins 
beengianted has added greatly to its value I only tiust that I ma> prove 
worthy of the distinction Whatever may be the lesult of the new 
system, I must say that I feel no feais or misgivings on that account 
I have with me some of the veiy best men whom the Civil Service can 
produce, as Commissioneis If any incentive to exeition was wanted, 
which I feel there is not, it is that the honour of the whole Civil Seivice 
IS, to a large extent, in my hands I desire earnestly to show what a man 
bred and educated as a civilian can do in a new countiy 

To his fiiend Raikcs he vviites m similar terms ‘ M e aie getting 
on swimmingly The peace and comfort of the new aiiangementx 
are almost too much for one’s good I scarcely think that 1 deacivc 
to be so comfoitable ’ It was not that he had more leisuie, for, as 
he tells one correspondent, ‘ his pen was hardly evei out of his hand,’ 
and he begs another never to cioss his letters, for he was ‘almost 
blind with reading manuscript ’ It is the first indication that I have 
bee a able to find of the calamity which was ultimately to oveitakc 
him Of course, thcie were plenty of troubles to come, but divided 
counsels and aiiears of woik weie seldom to be among then In 
one veiy sanguine moment, indeed, he expresses his expectation 

t, under the new system, his work vvil be reduced one-half, and 
that he will, for the future, be able to have more of the luxuij of 
thought. But this was not a hope de ned to be realised, noi w ould 
he have been a happier man if it nad been 

To get the pay of the Punjab officers raised to an equality w ith 
those of other parts of India, and so to lemove a standing giievance, 
from which they, if any officers in India, deseived to be free , to in- 
struct — personally to instruct, as though he had been their immediate 
superior — young and lavv civilians in the routine of then duties, and 
so to bring his peisonal influence to beai upon them fiom the veiy 
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beginning of their career ; to induce men who, like Nicholson or 
Mackeson or Hodson, were essentially men of action, to become — 
what was much more difficult and still more essential for good 
government — men of business also, and to keep and send in the 
reports of their administration punctually ; to induce men who, like 
Nicholson again, or Edwardes or James, were, before all things, sol- 
diers, and whose notions of justice were essentially military notions 
— a short shrift or a quick delivery — to adhere rigidly to the forms of 
justice : to take care, for instance, that even when a murderer was 
caught red-handed on the Trans-Indus frontier he should be con- 
fronted with witnesses, should be allowed to summon them for him- 
self, and to have the charge, the evidence, and the sentence carefully 
put on record ; to induce men who, like Nicholson once more, must 
have been conscious of their unique powers of command and of their 
superior militaiy ability, to be ready always to consult and to obey 
their superior in military rank ; to persuade energetic military politi- 
cals, like Coke, who were always burning to take part m military 
operations which weie going on, perhaps, some fifty miles from their 
civil station, that the chief test of a good officer was his willingness 
always to remain at his post ; to keep the Engineers, with Robert 
Napier at their head, within bounds in carrying out their magnificent 
works, and to convince them — though m this not even he, much less 
any one else, could have succeeded — that one of the most necessary 
parts of their public duties was a strict and punctual preparation of 
their accounts ; to conespond at great length, and with infinite tact, 
with his friend Couitenay, Private Secretary to the Governor-General, 
on important and cmbairassing questions of State, for which he had 
gradually to prepare the ‘ Lord Sahib's ' mind, and then put them before 
him for decision, in the fitting manner and at the fitting time and 
place ; to bring before the Governor-General himself, with judicial 
impartiality, the conflicting claims of every candidate for every 
important post in the Punjab , to induce him, at whatever cost, to 
remove an incompetent, an unwillmsr. or an unworthy officer, on 
the principle on which he himself had always acted, that it w'as better 
that one man should die for the people than that a whole people 
should die for one man ; to suggest to overworked and over-willing 
men, like John Bccher, the necessity — a necessity which John Law- 
rence certainly never recognised in his own case — of sparing them- 
selves, and to point out the precise methods by which they could 
best do so ; to hdp those who like Donald iMacleod, with the best 
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intentions and the highest ability, were yet, owing to unconquer- 
able idiosyncrasies, always hopelessly in arrears, by actually himself 
going through hundreds of their papers and clearing them off ; to 
protect the natives generally, particularly the native soldiers, fiom all 
ill-treatment, whether of a blow, a woid, or a contemptuous gesture 
from officers who occasionally, even in the Punjab, dared to forget 
that difference of colour or of race implied only an increase of 
moral responsibility ; to order or counter-order, or keep within 
the limits of justice and of moderation, the retaliatory expeditions 
which the raids of the wild tribes upon our frontier, after long for- 
bearance on our part, often rendered inevitable ; to keep down, m 
view of the paramount necessity, in so poor a country, for economy, 
the demands for additional assistants which crowded upon him from 
the Commissioners and Deputy-Commissioners as they found their 
work growing under their hands ; to decline civilly, but decidedly, 
the request of wives for their husbands, or of mothers for their 
sons, that he would give them appointments for which they weie not 
competent ; to inculcate upon his subordinates his own salutary 
horror of jobs of evciy degree and every description, and to keep 
them as far as possible — as he had always kept himself till his health 
had broken down and the doctors told him that a change m his habits 
was essential to his stay in India — from gravitating, if I may so say, 
towards the hills, those delectable temptations, as he regaided them, 
to the neglect of woik and duty ; — these were some of the subjects, 
perhaps, a tithe of the ivhole, with which the correspondence of the 
first few months shows he had to deal ; and they form, I think, a fair 
sample of his whole work and responsibih'^.es as Chief Commissioner. 

His correspondence with Loid Dalhousie and with John Nichol- 
son would each fill a volume, ar ! a volume replete wdth historical as 
well as biographical interest. 'T it with Lord Dalhousie gives, perhaps, 
a higher idea, as a whole, than any other of his loyalty and his manly 
frankness, of his insight and his statesmanlike breadth of view ; that 
with Nicholson, of his prudence and his patience, of his forbearance 
and Ins magnanimity — in a w'ord, of his determination, cost him w hat 
It might, to retain in the Punjab a man whom, stiff-necked and mas- 
terful as he was, he recognised as a commanding genius, and as a 
single-hearted and devoted public servant. The one set of letteis 
shows John Lawrence’s readiness to obey, the other his claims to com- 
mand. The one gives the most convincing testimony to the pow'Cis 
of his head, the other to the still more sterling qualities of his heart. 
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It IS difhcult, by any meie selection fiom John Laurences cone- 
spondence, to give an adequate idea of the way in which he dealt with 
such questions as I have enumerated , and I have therefore put into the 
first place the judgment which I have mjself been led to form from 
a minute study of them as a whole I proceed, however, to give a 
few extracts which, if they do not go veiy fai, go at least some way 
towards justifying and illustrating what I have said 

A rathei inevpciienccd but energetic and promising, civihan, 
named Simson, had been thiown suddenly on a district which had 
been sadly neglected by his piedecessor , and, finding himself in 
great difticulties, fiequcntly applied dnect to the Chief Commissioner 
for help 1 he Chief Commissioner thus responded — 

Woik away as haid as you can, and j^et all things into order If you 
succeed, you will establish a claim toeailv pi omotion which cannot be over- 
looked, and which, as fai as I go, shall not be passed ovei I made my 
foitunc, I considei, by being placed, m 1S34, in a distiict in a state similar 
to Leia, m which I woiked foi two years, morning, noon, and night, and, 
after all, was supeiscded ' Nevcitheless, all my prosperity dates fiom 
that tune Your chaige of Lei i will piove a similar one in your careei. 

. . I would thiow my stiencfth into putting things stiaight foi the futuie, 
and leave off complaints of the past, as much as possible, weeding out 
bad officials, and making an example in a summary but legal w ay here 
and theie . Without being too foimal and technical, put on record 
all that occuis, and be caieful that you act in accoi dance wbh law and 
justice You may give such icduclions as you may consider fair and 

reasonable Don’t give it ineiely bee lusc people scream, but where it is 
necessary. Better giv o a little loo much than too little it w ill be true 
economy in the end 

Nicholson, Sanson’s neighbour at Bunnoo, was not disposed to 
take his complaints and difficulties m quite such good part, and wrote 
to the Chief Commissioner to that effect The Chief Commissioner’s 
answer was to the point ‘Simson i» doubtless a bit of a screamer , 
but the people scream even loudei than he docs against the bad 
system that has pievailed theie ’ 

The very high opinion which John Lavvience had formed of 
Nicholson from the eailiest times, and retained to the end, in spite 
of frequent trials of strength, will come out abundantly in the sequel. 
But the following will give some idea of one of the many difficulties 
which he had in dealing w ith him 

I consent to in expedition against the Shcoianis, who have lately 
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burnt and plundered one of our villages. I msh, however, that the 
Brigadier (Hodgson) should approve and concur in the necessity of the 
expedition, and that either he or Fitzgerald should command. I do not 
wish that either you or Coke should go into the hills unless no other 
equally efiScient officer is available. As district officers, it is dosiiable 
that you both remain in your district; most mischie\ous results iiiight 
ensue if either of you were killed or wounded; for the whole of the 
administration would be hampered. 

A thoroughly characteristic remark this, and one which the rcci,iii,nt 
may, very possibly, at the time, have not altogether appreciated > A 
man is seldom able to contemplate his own wounds or death 'imply 
from the point of view in which they may affect the government of 
the day, and he may, not unnaturally, resent the head of that go\cm- 
ment appearing to do so either. But it was John Lawrence's way 
always to put public considerations in the front, leaving prnate con- 
siderations, as they are generally able to do, to assert themselves ; 
and could Nicholson have seen the terms in which this apparently 
uncompromising disciplinarian was, even then, writing to Lord Dal- 
housie ' and others about his vast capacities and his intrinsic worth, 
still more, could he have foreseen the strong personal regard, nay 
the enthusiastic admiration, which, years afterwards, when the news 
came — the news of a lifetime— that Delhi had fallen, threw all joy 
into the background, and forced tears from the eyes of hii chief, 
because, with the news of victory, came, also, the ncirs that he was 
dead, — he would have been able to read between the lines of this 
and similar letters, and would, perchance, have loved the man 
almost as much as he admired the ruler. 

Nicholson’s answer on this occasion does not seem to have re- 
moved the misgivings of his chief, that he might be induced, by a 
little extra provocation, to go on an expedition on his own account ; 
.and John Lawrence writes to him again, thus : — 

I shall be veiy glad if you punish the Sheoranis, but gel Hodgson to 
agree in your measures. Don’t think that 1 wash you to go into the hills 
i/ith too small a force; on no account risk any thing in this way. . . . 
Pray report officially all incursions I shall get into trouble if you don’t. 


1 E.g on Augii't 31. 1S53 : ‘I look on Major NichoLon a-> the best distiict 
officer on the frciitier. He possesses great courage, much force of character, and 
is, at the same time, shrewd and intelligent. He is well worth the wing of a 
regiment on the border : for Ins p 7 Cstige ■v.x'Ca the people, both on the lulls and 
plains, is very great He is also a very fan civil officer, and has done a good deal 
to put things straight in his district.’ 
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The Governor-General insists on knowing all that goes on, and not un- 
reasonably ; but I can’t tell him this if I don’t hear details. 

A few days later, the danger still seemed imminent. 

If you must go into the hills, by all means try and have the Brigadiei 
in favour of it. It will not do to go against his opinion. Be he what he 
may as Biigadier, his opposition would be fatal if aught went wrong ; so 
pray try and have him in favour of the scheme, .and don’t go without his 
consent. Even success u ould not justify your doing it. If he thinks you 
should have more tioops, get him to apply to Mooltan for a corps, and 
say I authorise his doing so. Don’t suppose that I fear the responsibility 
of allowing you to go into the hills. I shall willingly take on myself that 
responsibility, but it seems essential that the Brigadier who commands 
on the frontier should be m favour of the measure. Government gave the 
Boaid, and has given me, the ponei to authorise offensive mease les when 
absolutely necessary ; but they would not support us if aught went wrong 
and we had set aside the Brigadiers opinions , so pi ay iccollect this. 

Well might Lord Dalhousie wnte, ‘ I know that Nicholson is a 
first-rate guerilla leader; but I don’t want a guerilla policy.’ A 
guerilla policy it is likely enough theie would have been, all along 
the five hundred miles of fionticr, under such provocation as our 
frontier officers tverc constantly iccening, had there been a less 
powerful and, at the same time, a less patient ruler than John 
Lawrence at the helm. It need only be added that the expedition 
did come off at last, that it was confuted within reasonable limits, 
that it effected Us irurposc, and, thanks to John Lawrence’s efforts, 
caused no bieach between the Bngadici and his impetuous suboi- 
dinate. 

Robert Napier, with his magnificent ideas and his regardlessness 
of expense, was a help and a difficulty of a somewhat similar kind. 
Everything he did was well — probably it could not have been better 
— done. I.ike Nicholson, he had come into the Punjab under the 
auspices of Henry Lawrence ; and when John, ‘the member of the 
Board,’ as he described himself, ‘ who was for economy, even to 
frugality,’ succeeded to his brother’s place, it was inevitable that there 
should be some friendly passages of arms between them. Napier, 
conscious, no doubt, of his great powers, and as fond of w'ork almost 
as John himself, washed — as it was only natural that he should— that 
as many public works as possible should be started and completed 
in the best possible way and in the shortest possible time. The 
Chief Commissioner, who was lesponsible for the well-being of the 
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province as a whole, and therefore for its solvency, was compelled to 
put the drag on ; to ask that no new works should be begun before 
the old were completed ; that all new works should be duly authorised ; 
and, above all, that progress-reports and accounts should be sent in 
as regularly as possible. I am bound to say that in this he only very 
partially succeeded, and, perhaps, it was not altogether bad foi the 
State that it was so. The pressure he put upon Napier was by no 
means entirely voluntary on his pait. It is amusing, in the mass of 
correspondence before me, to note how the Dircctois were con- 
tinually putting economical pressure on Lord Dalhousie, which he 
handed on to John Lawrence, which he, knowing his man, handed 
on with interest to Napier, which he, also knowing his men, aftei a good 
deal of passive resistance, and piobablj’ with laige leductions. handed 
on, in turn, to his subordinates. It was the case of the water which 
would not quench the fire, and the liie which would not bum the 
rope, and the rope which would not hang the man • 

Napier’s subordinates — Alexander Taylor, for instance, who was 
in charge of the Peshawur Road, and has described the state of things 
to me — were employed, every day and all day, on the gieat works on 
which they were engaged, and had no time, or fancied they had none, 
to send in elaborate reports to their chief, which he might then have 
transmitted to John Lawrence in good time for their publication in the 
biennial ‘ Punjab Reports,’ or for the quieting of the financial anxieties 
of the Governor-General. The Engineers were thus a constant, if an 
involuntary, source of trouble to the Chief Commissioner, who used 
to tell them humorously that they ‘ could not open their mouths 
without taking in a lac of rupees.’ But, as I have said, the system 
did not work so badly for the State, and it certainly did not affect 
the respect and regard of John Lawrence for Napier. It was at John 
Law'rence’s earnest request, as well as by the Governor- General’s own 
sense of the fitness of things, that Napier was appointed Chief Engi- 
neer of the Punjab m 1854. ‘I am ve-> glad,’ said John Lawrence 
on May 6, 1854, ‘ that the Governor General has given Napier the 
Chief Engineeiship. He is a fir > fellow, and there cannot be a 
question that he is the man who should get it. The work he has 
done since annexation is enormous, and would have killed many 
men.’ And, years afterwards, when the Abyssinian war was in pros- 
pect, and John Lawrence was asked whom he would send as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, ‘So-and-so would do,’ he said, ‘pretty well; but 
if you want the thing thoroughly well done ’ — and he doubtless 
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thought, as he spoke, of the Grand Trunk Road and the Bari Doab 
Canal—' go to Napier.’ 

A few more extracts from John Lawrence’s letters during the first 
year of his Chief Commissionership will give some idea of the way 
in which he rebuked the wrong-doer, helped the willing or the ill-rn- 
structed, tried to keep down extravagance, and got rid of inefficient 
officers. 

To Captain Coke, an officer of much energy and abilitj', but 
rather new to civil woik, and then m cliaige of Kohat, he writes on 
March 20, 1S53 : — 

You must not be annoyed at not being allowed to go with your regi- 
ment to a distance from Kohat. It is very natural, and veiy soldier-Iike, 
that you should wish to do it. But it is my duty to look to the public 
weal, and this requires that you should be at Kohat, above all things, at 
the time when it has been weakened by the absence of a portion of its 
force. I look on it that the absence of the district officer from Kohat or 
Bunnoo is equal to the absence of an extia wing of infantry. Besides, in 
your absence, how is the civil work to be earned on? If you are killed 
or wounded, who is to supply your place? . . . Take my advice : get a 
copy of the ‘ Accountant’s Manual,’ and study it for half an hour a week, 
and get a general idea of its contents. Afterwards, when anything bothers 
you, turn to the Manual, or make your clcik do so, and in three months 
you will get your office into order, and in six months you will be as au 
fait^X all these matters as Mr. Grant himself. Unless you do this, you 
will always be in trouble, and, some day, be put down as incompetent. 
If you are to be a civil officer you must master civil details. Don’t be 
annoyed at my plain mode of dealing with the matter. It is the best way 
^ to put the thing right. You must seive an apprenticeship in these things. 
Don’t let Mackeson rest until he passes, oi gets passed, all your bills. 
I will help you . but I can only do so thoioughly when you come up in 

an official form I am ready to help you by showing you how to 

go about things. It is a pity that your Commissioner does not do this 
himself. 

To Captain , on iSIaich 21, he wiites : — 

I think it right to tell you that I hear the Sirdars of your district ex- 
press a good deal of discontent with your administration. I understand 
they complain much of your spies, informers, and omlali (native staff)* 
I beg you will look to this. We should all try to do our duty without 
giving cause of offence. There is no machinery so difficult to manage as 
that of espionage 

On July 17, he wiites to Nicholson : — 
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68 1 rupees pei mensem is, doubtless, no gieat thing 111 itself, but it is 
not a solitary ciae Oui pensions and pay hate eaten up the Higei poi 
tion of the revenues of the Punjab ahead), and theie is seldom a day 
that moie claims don’t come up The consequence is that good and use 
ful piojects are lefused or stinted foi finance consideiations You may, 
perhaps, not caie foi such considerations, like many othei of our fiiends, 
but I am bound to do so Soonei orlatci that consideration pi edominatcs 
over all othei s 

I see the pooi Couit of Diiectois has gone smash bee luse i\ e cl ucl ed 
away fifteen millions in the Afghan uai, and could not affoid the matciial 
impioi ements India lequiied Don’t send up any moie men to be hanged 
direct, unless the case is \ei\ uigent , and when jou do, send an abstiact 
of the evidence in English, and send it thiough the Commissionei 

Here is one of man) letters which touch on a subject on which In, 
felt very strongl) — the propei treatment of the iiatn es by Lnglisli 
officers There had been serious discontent, appioaching to mulm), 
m the Third Sikh Local Infanti) in Hii/a' t an inquirj showed tint, 
if the men were somewhat to blame, the commanding officei was 
much more so Accoidingl), John I wiencc wiitcs th to 1 oid 
Dalhousie — 

Captain did not succeed to an cas) chaige , ceitainly not to such 

an oiderly and well disciplined coips as the First Infantij Locils But 
It appears evident to me that he has not the qualities which fit an officei 
for so important and delicate a tiust as the command of an Iircgulai 
Corps It IS notoiious that some of oui European officei s cannot speak 
civilly to a native of India They cannot lestiain themselves fiom giving 
vent to gross abuse, when in an> w ly eacited, if the pait) has a black 

face Captain seems to be one of this class Edw aides, in his 

private note, admits that ‘he slangs the men dieacfull) ’ Is it likely that 
he habitually thus addressed the men, and was moie consideiate w ith the 
nativ e officers ’ The natives of all classes, th'’ ugh they may not show it, are 
paiticularly sensitive on this point A kindly fiee mannei, a soft tone, a 
general accessibility in their supeiiors, aie the qualities which win then 
attachment, perhaps even more than 11 ipaitiality and a high sense of 
honoui 

One of the great advantages of the piesent system of officering 
iiiegular corps is the facility which exists of getting iid of incapable 
officers by sending them back to then own regiments I stiongly recoin 

mend that this be done to Captain It is impossible to place any 

confidence in his judgment, tempei, or firmness 

He recuis to the same subject m a lettci to Lord Dalhousie s 
private secietai) — 
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You will see whit I say of the Thud Sikhs It will not be necessary 
to disband them Get iid of the inufitds (misch"ie\ ous fellows), and send 

to his corps ind put a leal soldier in his loom, and all will come 

stiaight Theie 11c good soldieia in the Company’s army, and w’hile 

they aie to be hid, such a man as should ne\er ha\e been selected 

I fear you will think me an non heiited fellow , but when I see the evils 
which aiise fiom using incompetent tools, I think we cannot be too care- 
ful- fiist, m our selections, and secondly, in getting iid of any man who 
proves that he is unfit foi his woik Howevei ciieftil we may be, some 
mistakes must be mide The soonei they aie collected, the bettei 
Mercy to individuals is ciuelty to the misS and luination to the public 

service I thinlt if is not lemoved ii will be a giave mistake I 

have no idea of flooring the n itive officeis ind spaimg the English ones 
One would think that the foimei got all the honour and gloiy, and the 
European officeis nothing, foi diiectly theie comes a lumpus, all blame 
IS thrown upon the nativ es 

It onl) tcmains to be addi d that the Chief Commissioner’s re- 
inonstiances vveic successful, and that the legiment, placed under a 
new commanding ofheer, was icpoited, within a few months, as being 
in excellent ordei, and as having volunteered foi service wherever 
they might be requiied, 111 any quaitei of the vvoild 

The taking of a biibc by a British otticei has, happily, been a rare 
occurience in the histoiy of Bntish India, but one such case actually 
occuiied in the Punjab The following is vviitten to the culprit : 

July 16 1853 

I lecened youi note of the 14th, and le^iet I am unable to give it any 
othei public answei than I have done I leally do not know what to re- 
commend, and y et I do not like to say nothing to help you It strikes 
me that the simplest couise is for you to write to Mr J P Giant, and 
throw yourself on the Gov ernoi -Genet al’s meicy , admit that you were a 
fool and a madm m, and say you aie leady to suffer the penalty of your 
fault I see not that you can do othei wise to any advantage 

This IS a veiy sad business I mean not to reproach you in your 
affliction, but, in ihe whole couise of my service, I nevei knew a case 
where a civilian gave or leceived a biibe Why did ymu not write and 
ask me about y oui pi omotion f 

It is useless my' tiying to help you fheie is no remedy for the error 
you have committed other than to bear the penalty and express your 
contrition 

To his gieat ttiend, John Becher of the Engineeis, who had only 
just taken to cull wotk, he writes in a stiain which is so unlike his 
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wasaiD isajas^ MMumg Usajiia iMd rto i&s) nawansi^ Bsrat to hxe lawiatoiii yjifa 
Wissl^ flJlttsat I i^paMte a ^liaiitoiirie isa- itw® firsnna St ' — 

Tinirtt-itu Api _r j-: 

J fcaddJbe pikatawetomom'® sicuorkiotfifljeaiallk I sfc-imM I ilt e j , | ed 
Ito jbstie “StiHSi 3 oit, as \'e jaasadl -tlturoiigL, IhuI I ismilEjsiaad and - _-r 
joni jasJtoes lanui uxum^ 1 sm a£raj(8 3 'iDa liait a J -' n v 

J3ttitola,andllisid3« »cw!kprtft-;ialaa.Ta:T ccD3?’.i . . L'.ti ,.id r 

ibmg dt>ii l. til rvri tyoiard. li'mde-jour «Dri_an.dn:.tJi' all d -x ir:?,-- 

Extte was. jjitiini£, iTsasKrrtal it Htizjiit. and jr.Tt. a -r.r.-j-, 
su.C( tssor there cjrf Tsime^ ^Tibolt sr.d tf Herbcrt'BQ-wnrdt.' -_s 
etJl nsufla o].^resscd hy bi"; trori. and, 1IIc^TiD5 In- ■>■-_'■ 
and hisaiuJjlj. Ibis cinef 'wnte- mi mncli Ite same -triin ' .z~.s to 
KUjfgesl a KicedAt Hi? irtidcnlal TT;rn:r''..- rn 1 - - 

■work are <j)f 1 j;' ^•arVical ui'eren 

M-- . : : 

Icamiflrt untcrsiandlioir’T.ojT.cn cl'Tr- cf.te lil.iar.- ----j,, 
I know 3m work hard; perhaps. -- *1511: j' ~.r:-.issiry ;er. 

more than is gofjd for 3tiu : hu’’ I caDn.fcrde"'t-" h' > "J-.--,--- 1: 
3roH do not maJLe more -i.a)-. ho far fn re. rr^ . tj at rij 

work. Ibateal .a3;ftLnt.it Aas '.he ht-' '."e ' r • - .. 

ihm'4 hke arrears, W'hna I s.as a c ='r;i r-dfren 3 -a-. s . 

rnon’lis of the 3 ear nnder tans as. and foa-d 'hai 3 . ■ •'- .r" e..-"- 
’hirg and had tune fo' e.eo'bir.^. I made se'.’Jeir.e-.-s de. 1-1 : nd- 
arles, got <r.er 'rent-free 3)oldir.5' a- d/t;/; t; m's-s'e.'al :i-:- 

I suspef t that jou s.ant confidenre in \ ur-c f. ard. •h'' Ji:t ; r _ _ __ s 

grinriing, tluit 30u protras'ir.a'.e ‘..hen ; 0 j ct-ne to the act-a’ de- s 1 
Aljl/Ott may have left you arrears s.hich ! wot rr: cf. t it Tia’. „e tl -t 
Pearce doei not take 1 is shase. There must be a hrch S'n . hert 
Huaara is a mountainous country, thin.,, peopled. iMth Intlt : mtierrt 
How there can be much work in such a place pas-es my compiehensun 

1 ha'.c been liteially, but tr.jy, on the mote eter since "he end of 
August, and my office was ne’ er in better order than at present. I do 
not -A rite this to glorify myself or to underrate 3 sur labr.urs, hut that \cu 
may turn liie matter oter in your mind, and discover where the nustike 
lies, Nicholson is here. He is a first-rate ‘warden of tlie marches 
The district is in capital order. 

To complete this account of John Lawrences treatment of his 
subordinates during the earlier part of his Chief Commissionership, 
I subjoin here a trenchant but kindly criticism of the man whom 
perhaps he loved more than any man living — one w'ho was soon to 
be in close connection with him as ‘ Financial Commissioner in 
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Edmonstone’s place, was to work on with him in peifect harmony 
throughout the Mutiny, and jifterwaids, when he was Viceroy, was to 
be lecommcnded by him foi the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
Punjab Itself— the late Sir Donald Macleod. John Lawrence loved 
him for his goodness, and, when he was already overwhelmed with 
work, would gladly take or or anj number of his papers, and go 
through them himself The desciijition is lifelike, and by no one 
would It have been moie enjojed, 01 its tiuthfulness more readily 
acknowledged, than by Macleod himsclf 

Viyust 1, 1853 

Dear Edwaides, — I ha\e known Donald Macleod for twenty-five 
years, and appieciate his leil woith and meiit as much as any man can 
■do. Morally and mtellectu illj, he has no supeiioi 111 the Punjab, peihaps 
no equal. But, as an administrator, he is behind Edmonstone, Raikes, 
and even Baines He is too fond of polishing, and his execution is not 
equal to his designs He wastes much time on unimpoitant matteis. 
He spends as much time on a pettj c uc as on an important one His 
Commissioneiship has not fan and honest woik foi a man of ability and 
knowledge for si\ houis a da> I know it foi I was Commissioner there 
for three j eais when it had to be licked into shape It is useless saying 
that we must choose betw een qualitj ind quantity We must have both, 
or the result is a failuie 1 hcie aic ceitam things to be done in an official 
berth, and a ceitam time to do them m A good and efficient adminis- 
trator will so distiibiite his time as to do them all He will economise 
when it can be done safeh, and thiow in his powei when it is wanted 
Edmonstone has not the intellect of Donald, he has not his knowledge 
of the customs and habits of tiie people , but by oidei and economy of 
time, joined to an non constitution he did tieble the woik that Donald 
does , and, on the whole, he did it bettci He would not do a giien case 
so well, peihaps, but he would do a h'lndicd, while the othei would do 
ten, and he would do them ii.,htl) Donald spends half the day wilting 
elegant demi official chits I spin oft a doren in a day, and the) don’t 
take an hour They may want the elegant turn he gives to his, but they 
are to the point and do all that is necessaiy. Edmonstone, R.iikes and 
Baines hat e more settlements than Maeleod The revenues of the country 
cannot afford moie men M e must cilliei 1 educe the salaiies, and thus 
effect a saving to pay foi moie men, 01 we must get moie work out of oui 
Donalds An assistant is of little 01 no use to a ically efficient Commis- 
sioner. The rneie diudgeiy of the office should be done b) the head 
clerk, who gets the pay of an educated man No piartical man would 

have kept such a man as for his head cleik foi a month Donald 

moans, but letains him At this moment, he has noi sent up any leport 
of his admmistiation foi the past thiee yeais, and has seveial hundred 
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appeals standing oier, some as long as four jeais He has men under 
trial in jail foi upw ai ds of a yeai ‘ Bts dat qtit cito dat' is a good motto 
in admmistiation Donald is not fit for a new countiy , he has, iMth all 
his virtues, ladical defects I see this, n ho love the man, v\hat moie 
can I say ^ 

The only events in the Punjab or its dependencies which involved 
any possible political complications duiing the fust jeai 01 two of 
John Lavvicnecs Chief Commisvioneiship, vveie a contest foi the 
succession m the adjoining State of llahavv ulpore, and the muidei of 
Mackeson at Peshavvui How did he deal with them’ 

Baliawulpoie is an extensive tract of countrj to the south of the 
Sutlej, between the Punjab and Rajpootana, which so fai back as 
iSog, had acknowledged Liitish supremacj but had alwiV' leti’iiLd 
Its internal independence The Navvab, who died at th^ end of 
1852, had done us good stivice m the second Sikh vvai, and it vv is 
by his special lequcst that vve lecogniscd the succession of his thud 
son Saadut khan, to the exclusion of the eldest, Haji khan The 
elder biother, thanks, doubtless, to the humanitj cncounged b) the 
British connection, was saved from the fate which he would have 
suffered, undci similai ciicumstances, at anj puielj native couit and 
was onlj conhned in piison He soon escaped, and a civil vvai 
followed The Chiet Commissioner was at fiist disposed to picvciit 
disturbances which would be likel) to spread to the adjoining distiiits 
of the Punjab, by giving help to the youngei biolhei , but, findm-, 
that the Daoudputras, the dominant clan in the countr), vvcic in 
favoui of the elder, wiselj deteimined, with Lord Dalhousie’s advice, 
to leave thi matter to settle itself — as it usuallj docs in ihe I ist- 
by the siuvival of the fittest The eldei brodiei gained the dav 
and the Chief Commissionei then stepped in, on the plea of humanitv 
me acgotiated the lelease of the joungcr biother fiom piison and 
from death, and gave him an asvlum at Lahoie, on the undci standing 
that he was never to revive his claims 

It was a trifling episode, but was managed with skill, and involved 
as I am inclined to think important consequences foi it was the 
first instance of that wivc i on inteifeience with the internal affaiis of 
neighbouring States which, hcpccfoiward, became a rulin„ piinciplc 
of John Lawrence’s policy, and to which he consistent!) adhcicd, 
even when, as m the case of Shere Ah, and the rival claimants to the 
Ameership of Afghanistan, it exposed him to the cas) iicliculc and 
the persistent hostilitv of those who would secure, or cnduigci, our 
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Indian frontier by a senes of aggressive or unnecessary wars beyond 
it By non-interference m this instance he had avoided a war and 
the still Moise evil of forcing a ruler on unwilling subjects. In how 
many frontier m ars should we have been, ere now, engaged, and how 
many puppet kings should we have placed upon neighbouring thrones, 
and then have seen dethroned again, had he adopted, and had the 
Governments of England and of India approved, of the contrary 
policy ! 

The tribes on our western frontier — partly because they were 
overawed by our conquest of their formidable oppressors, the Sikhs, 
and partly also because they were surprised and satisfied by our 
unaggressive attitude towards them-elves — had, hitherto, given us 
much less trouble than the c haracter of their country and the whole 
course of their history would have led us to expect. But barbarians 
are often ready to attribute forbearance and moderation — qualities of 
which they know so little themselves— to a consciousness of weakness ; 
and It was not till various tribes had C'-saied to cross our frontier and 
burn our villages, and had tested, to their cost, the adequacy of our 
frontier posts and frontier force, foi purjioses of offence as well as of 
defence, that thej began to attribute our moderation to its true cause 
— a just, and iiise. and consistent policy, based on the knowledge, 
not of our weakness, but of our strength Most of these raids were 
repelled or punished at the co-'t of vci> few men and very little money. 
But Peslmwui, surrounded as it was by hostile or lately subdued tnbes 
on three sides, iias still a standing source of anxiety. 

Peshawur 'wrote John Lawrence, on beptember the ist ’.laiike any 
other place, except, peihaps, Bunnoo In these two districts all the 
people have been robbers and murderers from their cradles. It is not a 
section of the people with whom we nave to deal , it is the whole mass. 

The letter had h.n d’y been w ntten w hc-n news came that Mackeson, 
the Commissioner of Pcshawui. a fiist-iate soldier and a good political 
officer, had himself fallen a victim to the dagger of the assassin. A 
shoemaker by trade had come to the verandah in which Mackeson 
was holding Court on a dull dusty afternoon, had pretended to faint, 
had staggered towards the Commissioner, and had thrust his dagger 
into his right breast There had been great sickness that year among 
the troops at Pesli.-iwur. The garrison was. at that moment, reduced 
to one-third of its proper strength, and, in the alarm which naturally 
ensued, the deed of blood was put down to the instigation of the 
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Ameer of Kabul, to the Akhund of Swat, and I know not how many 
potentates besides. Expeditions against all of them were talked of 
by irresponsible politicians in the cantonments and station of Pesha- 
wur. James, w'hohad to ‘ officiate’ as Commissioner of Peshawur in 
Mackeson’s place, condemned the murderer to death without obscrt mg 
any of the forms of justice. Troops were ordered up by the militaiy 
authonties from Wuzeerabad to Rawul Pindi. and from R.awul Pindi 
to Peshawur, and then were counter-ordered before tliey reached 
their destination, to the great increase of the geneial confusion and 
alarm A plot was discovered, or imagined, to se.rc the cantonments 
at Rawul Pindi when deserted by their proper gairison, ami XaJii 
Khan, a discontented son of the Raja of Mandia, escaped to the 
hills, hoping to gather the hill-tribes round him 

But John Lawrence, who happened to be at SnmUi, kept his head 
rebuked James sternly, by return of post for his neglect of the rule' 
of procedure, and for hanng yielded to the gencial panic : ordered 
the execution of the murderer to be put off till all legal forms had 
been duly complied with, and till some effort had been made to find 
out whether he had accomplices ; suggested all the precautions in 
Peshawur and us neighbourhood which seemed really net es^a^y, and 
was soon able to convince other.s, as he had already conxmeed 
himself, that, in a hotbed of fanaticism like Pe»haw ur it was unne- 
cessary to look for any prompting from Kabul or from Swat foi stit 1' 
a deed. 

The murderer was hanged, after his case had been duly rein 
vestigated, and his body was burned and his ashes scatteied to the 
winds, to prevent the place of his burial bemg turned into a jilace of 
pilgrimage, and so, into an incitement to fresh murdcis, by the bai- 
'nrous surrounding tribes. Edward Thornton’s promptitude and 
courage enabled him, at the expense of a bullet -xvound in the tluoat 
fioni a skulking foe, to overtake and capture Nadir Khan befoie any 
rising m the lulls had taken place. Other reassuring measures pro- 
duced their prop.i effect, and the panic, w-hich had, at one time, 
threatened t^ be a dangerous one, subsided almost as quickly as it 
had spread 

But the unsatisfactory state of things revealed by the muidci of 
Mackeson, and its sequel, determined John Lawrence to go to 
Peshawur himself, that he might see with his own eyes how far the 
measures suggested by him, two years before, had been cairiod out, 
and that he might concert with the new Coninussioner, whoever lie 
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might be, measuies \\hich might make life and property more secure, 
and attach the inhabitants to our rule 

■\Iackeson (he says) looked only to political and military matters, and 
neglected that which he net er undeistood — the civil administration He 
was always looking be)ond the bordei lathei than into our own manage 
ment We are stiangeis and infidels in the ejes of the people If we 
cannot gi\ e them peace and secuiity, how can we make our lule popular i' 
Though It is not necessaij, and, piobabl), not piacticable, to give the 
same polish to things on the bolder is m the mteiioi of the country, a 
vigoious and intelligent esecutive is eien of moie consequence there than 
elsewheie, for neglect pioduces inoie fatal and pernicious consequences 
. . It seems to me, the mist ike we make is this We put incapable 
men into the command of the ^aiiison, and then, to mend matteis, we 
select good soldicis foi oui civil admmistiatois Thus both departments 
go to the dogs Give the Peshawui command to such men as Patrick 
Giant, 01 Flanks of H M loth icoiganise jour militaty system there, 
or, lathei, oioanise a propel one h ivc tioops armed and equipped for 
hill service , thoioughh subdue cvcij hill tube which gives us just cause 
of complaint, and make voiii civil officcis devote then energies to the 
admimsUation of the countij \ou will then oveicome the tubes, satisfy 
the people, and be lespc ted cveivwheic As it is now, we ate neither 
feaied bj oui enemies not icsjiecttd bj oui subjects No man appre 
ciated Mackesons hi^h quiliiics moic than I did, but woik I could not 
get out of him I have wiittcn five times ofticiallj, and thiee times 
privately, betoie I could j,et an aiiswci to an oidmaij leferencc ' Every 
thing was m aiieais The pvopk kit that then aftaiis vveie not attended 
to , and jet wc 11 c suipiibcd and indi^iiint that thcj do not like us 

The impoitmt tnd im iicdialc jucstion was, who the new Com 
missionei of Pcshaw ui w as to be Loid Dalhousie had candid ites of 
his own m view, and had moie than once, met the Chief Coinmis 
sioner’s recent lecommeiidations with what the Chief Commissionei 
himself happilv ralkd ‘ an iniperial No But this was an occasion 
on which John Lawience could not affoid to be modest, and, with 
all his earnestness and decision bcpiessed on the Governoi General 
the pie eminent claims of Hcibcit Ldwardes for Peshawur, and of 
John Bechcr for Hu/aia 

The answei was that Ihej might go there now, but itmict be 
distmctlj unde stood that their appointments weie only temporary. 
But John T aw renee w as not to be silenced, and his leplj is interesting, 
parth, as ^i\ in^ his deliberate ojiinion of his distinguished subordinate 
— an opinion soa'nm ' ntlj justiliedb) tlieiesiilt — pai th , as showing, 
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what I think has never been made public bcfoie, nor was known to 
the person most concerned, nor even to his biographei — that Loid 
Dalhousie’s candidate foi Pe^hawur was a man more distinguished 
still — the Bavaid of India— the late Sir James Outram. 'Ihere wue 
obvious objections to such an appointment, which John lawienee 
was not slow to urge, but it is not without inteiest to those who know 
the ciicumstances to speculate as to what mi,,,ht have been the lesuk 
on the destinies of both men and b >th jirovinces had the most dis 
tinguished ‘soldier political of the Scinde ficnticr been lianstciicd 
to the post of danger on that of the Punjab and become subject to 
the control of the gieat Punjab civilian, who had so much of a 
soldier’s heart. A^ould Sir James Ou 1 im for mst nice, have been 
able, 01 would he have desiied, to mtioduce into the Punjab tioniier 
policy any part of what was best in that of the iival province? 
Would he have been able, without enteiing on an\ aggiessive wais, 
to have accjuired over the untamed kfridis and Mohmunds am ‘•luh 
influence as that which he had acquiied over the moic manageable 
and peaceful Beluchis and Bheels? \^ould, finalb, the chivalious 
defender of native princes and laces eveijwhcre have taken up the 
weapons which had drojipcd from Henij Lawrences hand and so 
have renewed the struggles of the Board or would he hue been 
able to wqik cordiall) with the modified views of his new maslei ? 

John Lawience wiites, on October 6, 1853 — 


I h 

My Loid, — I feel giateful foi the consideiation which >0111 lettei ciis 
plajs, and the best letum which I can make will be to state honcstl) n d 
fully my views on the important point of naming a Commissionci 1 11 
Peshawur 

1 have already infoimed voui Lordship that I considei that I dwaidc-. 
would woithilj fill the appointment Aftei tl mking well over the subject, 
and compaiing in my mind his qualities witn those possessed bj otheis, 
I have no hesitation in saying that 1 would much prcfci to have him 
theie In oiigmal ability, and in edur ition, he will beai compaiison with 
any ofr.cct, civil 01 militaij, that I know He has excellent judgment, 
good teiTiji force of chaiactci, and consideiable knowledge of the 
natives Hn nuLtaiy and political t,’'cnts are consideiable He does 
. t possess extensive civil experience but has had two ycais’ good tiain 
mg, which, to a man of his ability, 1.. tquil to double that peiiod with 
most othei people He has had the aclv mtage of seeing the woikmg of 
the civil administration in all its details bj having charge of a Distiict 
which had been legulailj settled and m m iged, and he has seivcd undei 
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one of the iblesit Commissioneis (Donald Alacleod) m India When he 
left Jullundui, Alaclcod pionounced him to be the best District ofticer he 
had e\er met nilh Without subscnbing to this opinion, I know few 
bettei ones md, is a Commissionei he would peihaps be more at home 
than even in chii^e of a Distiict 1 dw aides possesses broad views, a 
conciliatory and kindlj disposition ind a natuial aptitude foi civil ad- 
ministration, which he adiniics Such a man is moie likely to reconcile 
the Peshawuiis to oui lule th m inj othci who is available, while he has 
all the qualities to command the esteem of bis militaiy comrades, and the 
lespect of the fiontici tribes 

I have known him intimate Ij foi seven veais, and we aie on teims of 
the most affection itc intimac} Thcie is a consideiable diffeience 111 oui 
ages, and I am suic I possess much influcni e with him My wishes and 
judgment aie, thciefoic, stroiij^lv in his favoui 

Edwaides’ leputation has, no doubt, evened the jealousy of his own 
sen ice, to which he is a i honoiii but th it feeling has gieatlv lessened 
since his letuin fiom Ln,l md He w is mu h liked at Jullundui He is, 
doubtless, a >oung soldiei, but cinnot be less than fiom thiitj two to 
thirty tliiee jeiis old md possesses sutncicnt inililiiv i ink 

As legaids Outi im, I feel mud' debt ic) in even discussing his 
chaiactci He is a line soldiei and amble fellow but he is much my 
senioi in age md has been tccus 01 'cd to the highest chaiges Such a 
man could not bu ok not n ticlv ii\ r mtiol which would be sufficiently 
irksome, but that of the ludi 1 il and 1 inanci il Commissioneis It is not 
possible that he p<. sscsscs uiv knowledge of civil admmisti alion He has 
been bied in the politic il s 1 ool ilto^clliei, and must, theiefoie, follow 
Its received opinions He will look to the feelings and piejudices of the 
highei classes, and not to the mtcic'ts of the mass of the people No 
man can teach that w Inch he does not know 13 c his intentions what 
they mav, he will natui ill) follow the bent of his own views and 
experience That assiduous attention to the loutine of administrative 
details, that piompt 1 espouse to all icfei dices, liowevei apparently tiivial, 
and that exact attention to instiuctions, can onl) be secured m officers 
regularly tiained to then duties 

We aie stian^eis in language, coloui, and lehgion to the people, who, 
beyond the Indus, aie peculnil) intiactable, fanatical, and warlike To 
reconcile them to oui lule icquiies the most caieful and able manage- 
ment The decision of eveiy social question becomes of political im- 
portance We requiie a hj,ht and equable land tax, caiefully distributed, 
that the influential and the cunning may not shift a poition of their 
burthen on to then humblei neighbouis Me want a system of police 
which shall be piompt, resolute, and disci iminatmg, but not oppiessive; 
a foim of p'oceduic of the utmost simphcilv, and, at the same time, so 
caiefully guiided tint the facilities foi oppiession shall be minimised; 
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a judinal svstem stem and decided, bat thoroughly intelligible All 'hcse 
qualities it maj be difficult to secure under the greatest precautions, but 
It IS hopeless to find them in any s>stem viithout the careful ti dining of 
our officers 

Hating now said my say, I cm only add that, on whomsoetei \oui 
Lordship’s choice ma> fall, I will do all I can to make hi= position easy 
and to facilitate business 


It is hardl) neceasaij to saj that icprcscntations so foicible were 
met, on this occasion, by an ‘impernl’ Yea, and. Fdwaides was at 
once gazetted Commissioner of Peshaw nr Before the middle of the 
month, John Lawrence had set out to join him there His intention 
was to settle, m concert with him, so far as thej admitted of an 
immediate settlement, the manj burning questions at Peshawur to 
improve the defences of the fiontiLi to suggest alteiations m the 
composition of the gaiiison, to coeicc the Afndis and othci barbaiou- 
tribes who had broken then engagements and menaced oui possession 
of theKohat pass and finalh, to clear ofl the aiieais left b\ Mackeson 
— among other things ‘ twentv foui sessions cases a j ear and upw iids 
old I ’ This done, he proposed to visit Mooltan a pait ol the Puniib 
which, stiange as it maj seem he had never vet seen, and which he 
had leason to believe was much behind the icst ot the countrj in 
oiganisation and development 1 hence, he was to tnvel up the 
whole length of the Dciajat to Peshaw ur, again inspecting all die 
frontier posts and foits, and judging foi hiniselt of the success of the 
administration, and of the conehtion of the people in caeh distiict 
This programme, extensive as it was, he carried out to the letter It 
was a good si\ months’ work, and his letters to Lord Dalhou'-ie to 
Couitena) and others aie so numerous during the earl) pait ot it 
that here, if nowhere else in his life, the) serve almost the purpose of 
a diary, from which I propose to make uch short quotations as 
possess any special mtcicst, or aie chai icteristic of the man, 01 of 
his work — 


To Cotn tt.it 7 


Octol c II i8-v3 


Tuere is no extraordinary difficult) in managing Peshaw 111 if we go 
about It a the light way . I will engage, with Edw aides aid, to have 
It in excellent order in six months The militai) part is not so easv 
With one half of the ai mv sci earning through the press for activ e ineasui es, 
we have the othei half averse to seivice in the hills This lattci feeling 
arises fiom vaiious causes, but mainl) from i w int of crnfldciicc in the 
leading officpis, and the ii abih v of oui n iti\c tioops with then present 
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aims and equipments, to cojie with the mountaineers If this be the real 
evil, the reiiicd j 1 ^ m our on n hands. Select the officer who shall command 
at Peshamu— Outiam would do it admiiably. Give him brevet rank. 
Take away the Regular Infanti) of your native army, and place a portion 
of them at Attock Keep tl ice Euiopean corps of infantry at Peshawrur 
and Noushera, with the piopei piopoition of guns, and laise several Irre- 
gular corps of infantry of picked men of different castes, all aimed and 
accoutred for mountain waifaie Put none but fiist-iate officers to these 
corps. Do this, and you will heai no moie of these alarms and dangers 
from insuiiections and religious wars 

To the some 

Jhtlum Octo'ier 16 

The object of mounting the guns ‘quietly’ was to prevent evcitement. 
While piepaimg to pitch into a fellow, I would not frighten him into a 
revolt. Quietly as guns are put up, folks aie not slow to sec them. 
Nothing, in my mind, conduces moie to oveiawe the natives than a quiet, 
resolute demeanour. It is these ciiised lanting fellows, who see a con- 
spirator in every chap they meet, v>'ho march and countermarch troops 
and the like, that do the mischief and make the nativ es think we funk. 
One soldiei like Will Alayne, or Outram, is doubtless worth a brigade, if 
in command, on such occasions If we could make an example of one 
Afridi clan, as Maj ne has done, we should hear no more of their villany 
and insolence. Thomason is a great loss, a greater one than many can 
understand He was a leal admmistiator, not a Brummagem. The 
Goveinor-Geneial’s eulogium on him was a just and kind one. I hit on 
John Colvm as his successor the moment I heard of poor Thomason's 
death. ... I never die-amed of the appointment myself ; I feel that lam 
tied to the Punjab foi the lest of my official existence, which, however, 
I hope may not be a very long one 

To Edivaides. 

Jhelum Octobei 16 

I am veiy glad that jou will be at Peshawur by the i8th. I think it 
is a great pity that our officers write and speak as they do. They seem 
determined to damage themselves and the administration as effectually 
as they can. It was quite refreshing to get a chit from Johnnie Becher, 
corroborating as it does your account of the peaceful disposition of the 
Huzara people. 

To Laid Doll I 'i\ e. 

Camp Hutti, fourteen miles from Attodc: 

October 26, 1S53. 

The rc^L 'ai Sepov s hate Peshawur, though food is cheap there. They 
prefer this side of the Indus without the batta to Peshawur with it They 
are unfit for sei v ice m the hills from habit, discipline, and organisation ; 
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but they ■nill do sufficiently well as a counterpoise to more efficient troops. 
To keep Peshawur quiet, we want an efficient and popular administration, 
and the thorough subjection of every hill-tribe. By sub eci on. 1 mean 
that they must learn to fear and obej’ us, not that they should become 
•our subjects. Picked troops, armed with nfles and lightlj equipped, 
would carry the terror of our arms into the most rugged fa=tne 5 se 3 .lud 
the steepest hills. 

To Courtenoy. 

Cr.jTjp Nju O-t'bt-r 20 

I think poor Charlie Napier woll probably make an ass n{ h.i.iself in 
his posthumous work. Like Falstaft's sack, which bore sr iaigeapio- 
portion in his daily expenditure compared with bread, theic ill be in 
NapiePs work very much about himself, and little about India He w.is 
so eaten up with passion and prejudice that his really good qualities had 
not fair play. 

Lord Dalhou.sie had asked his Lieutenant pointed]} .n one of his 
letters. ‘Which way do your eyes turn in the future, to f'otincil or to 
Agra?’ and added in a postsenpt, which may be worth iquotaii.'n. 
as showing the growth of intimacy between John Lawrence and the 
‘ Lord Sahib,' who never himself forgot, or allowed anyone else to 
forget, that he was Governor-General ‘ I have just cast my eyes bv 
chance on your letter, and see. what never struck me before, that 
“ My Lord begins and ends it. Don't you think " My dear Loid ’’ 
would suit the terms of friendship and cordiality on which we h.ite 
long been ? I think so, for my jiart ' 

The following w as the answer , — 

My dear Lord,— I think the selection of John Luhm for the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of the N.-W Provinces will give general satisfaciirn There 
is no civilian there who can ch.allenge comparison with liim I ha\e 
never myself had a thought of leaving the Punjab. 'O long as I possessed 
health and strength, and Goiernment were satisfied with ms sen ires. 
The circumstances under which I was selected for the post bound me by 
eveiy tie of honour to look for nothing more. It is a \ eiy arduous post, 
and one m which we cannot always command success. I ha^e no am- 
bition to be a member of Council. If ever .Agra was offered to me, .ind 
I could take it with honour, I should liaidly, perhaps, refuse But I 
would prefer remaining here for many years, so long, that is, as I can do 
the duty efficiently. I should like to fix my own impress on the admin- 
istration, and show what even a civilian can do in a new country. 

Your Lordship will perceive that I have taken advantage of the kind 
invitation contained in the postscript of your note, and beg to subscribe 
myself, my dear Lord, A'ours sinceiely, 

John Ltwituxct 
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John I awitncc arrived at Pcshawur on October 31, but found 
that so lai^jc a number of the gaiuson there were still prostrate with 
sickness, that none could be spaicd to join him m coercing the hos- 
tile Afridis of the two passes which lead thence to the famous Kohat 
vallej But he found plenty of othei woik to do He inspected, in 
company with Robeit Napiei, the foitifications of the town He 
endeavouied to pi ess on to its completion that remote portion of the 
Grand Tiunk Road, bj apphing to Golab Sing for the help of 500. 
Kashmiris He spent the moinings of each day, from a veij early 
hour up to noon, 111 exploiing the suiioundingcountij, and the after- 
noons in clearing off the sessions cases of a yeai’s standing left by 
Mackeson, ‘ all of them,’ obseives John Lawience, ‘ dciperate fellows ’ 
He built the long talked of foit at the entrance of the Kohat pass, as 
a means of coeicing the Aiiidis of that pass , and he made one more 
effort for peace by sending for the Mulliks of the Afndis belonging 
to the othei pass, and, aftei three da\s of consultation with them, 
succeeded in bunging them to teims 

But theie was one clan among them — the Bon Afiidis — who 
were not so amenable to reason 1 hc\ inhabited a clustci of v illages 
in the interior of the hills, supposed to be impiegnable Duiing the 
last two yeais, they had made manj raids into the Peshawur valley, 
had harbouK d twenty foui outlaws of the Rawul Pindi district, had 
furnished them with hoises foi the cxpiess purpose of robben and 
murder, and had lepeatedb earned off British subjects, whom they 
still held to lansom The Chief Commissionei demanded that the 
prisoners should be set fiec, the plunder restoied, and the horses of 
the robber band auiitndeied The demand was flatly refused, and 
the Boiis sent a message to him bidding him to do his worst This 
was too much for the Chief Commissionei His old militan aidour 
was moused He had a just cause and, what was not likel) to occur 
again in his lifetime, a chance of planning and directing military 
operations himself 

An elaborate plan for attacking the mountaineers simultaneously 
at very different points, so as to inflict more signal letiibution and 
produce moie lasting effect, was piepared bj him m person and was 
approved of, to his great delight, bv such good soldieis as Noiman, 
Lumsden, Cotton, and James, and was only given up when it was 
found that General Roberts, who was then in command at Peshawur, 
and who w ill be know n to postei it\ chief!) as the f ither of his illustrious 
son, Sir riedeiick Roberts, was still unable to suppl) the contingent 
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which was necessary. ‘ Well,’ said John, ‘ if we cannot do all m e w ant, 
at least, we will do all we can.’ And he sent off at once for the 
Guides from Hoti Murdan, whose presence would raise the troops at 
his own disposal to 1,300 men. Coke, ‘ a fine plucky soldier, posi- 
tive and opinionated, but honest and straightfonvard ’ i.ai still for 
trying other measures, but the Chief Commissioner stood firm. ‘ .\n 
example,’ he said, Ms absolutely necessary. I think that I ha\e, 
long enough, given up my own jilans to assist youis, and that the time 
has come to resume the former. ... I hold to my plan to attack 
Bon on Tuesday. I am not to be dissuaded from it on any 
account.’ The attack was accordingly made on Xoveinber 29 and 
with the result which he descnbed, on the following da; in a 
spirited letter to Lord Dalhousie. 

Xo\et'.ii,tr 30, 1S53 

My dear Lord, — I write a line to say that w e, yesterday , crossed the 
low range and entered the valley in which the Bon .Lfridts are, destroyed 
their villages, and came out the same day We w ere out m this affair 
sixteen hours ; so it was a very hard day's work for the troops. We had 
a splendid little force : Guides, 450 : Ghoorkas, 400 , Europeans, 400 , 
Native Infantry, 20 The Afridis fought dcspeiately, and the mode in 
which the Guides and the Ghooikas crowned the heights vhich com- 
manded the villages was the admiration of every officer present These 
are, indeed, the light sort of fellows Our loss is eight men killed and 
twenty-four wounded. The men got no water and suffeied a good deal 

I think this expedition is calculated to do much good The Bon valley 
has not been entered by an enemy for many hundred y ears, I belici e, and 
the prestige which will attend the affair will be proportioned to the success 
of the operation The Afridis of the lower hills at the mouth of the pass 
behaved extremely well. They sat on the heights around, but did not fiie 
a shot. 

The Afridis of the lower hills were those, it should be explained, 
with whom we had just come to terms, and who might have been 
expected, after the manner of their kind, to rise against him all the 
more readily, 

‘ But,’ says the Chief Commissioner, ‘ I sat during the engagement 
for two hours yesterday in the villages of Toorana, with the sides of 
the hill covered with these armed men, and I saw our tioops come 
through the gorge and not a shot was fired at them. They brought 
our men water to drink and, in fact, behaved remarkably well to- 
wards us.’ The arts of the Chief Commissioner were, on this occa- 
sion, as successful as his arms. And I have dwelt on the operations. 
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, small as they were, all the more because of the characteristic enjoy- 
ment and aidour with which eye-witnesses have told me that he 
planned and took part in them, and because I have myself heard 
him, when he was enfeebled with age and disease, speak with boyish 
glee and a visible sparkle in his almost sightless grey eyes, of the occa- 
sion when, as Chief Commissioner, he had managed so far to thwart 
his peaceful destiny as, for one day at least, to be ‘ under fire ! ’ I 
may add that the destruction of so strong a place had the best effect, 
and there was no subsequent trouble from the Bori quarter. 

An attempt to assassinate Lieutenant Godby, of the Guides, at 
Murdan followed, with startling rapidity, upon the assassination of 
Mackeson. But the panic which follow ed Mackeson’s death had 
fortunately been allayed before this new deed of violence. And, still 
more fortunately, the Chief Commissioner happened to be at Pcsha- 
wur when it took place, and no new panic was possible in his 
presence. 

I’eshaivur December 2 , 8 p M. 

My dear Lord, — I came in heie tins day. I am sorry to say that 
about two P M. a horseman came in from Hoti Murdan, where Lieutenant 
Godby was with the Guide Casalry, and told us that that officer had 
been stabbed in the back this morning by a man who was cut to pieces, 
on the instant, by the Guides. The man who came in was a jemadar, a 
very intelligent fellow. He says that poor Godby was standing in the 
middle of camp, superintending the loading of some camels, when a snake 
came out from beneath some stones, on which he ran and put his foot 
upon Its head While bending dow n doing this, a little, old-looking man, 
whom nobody had noticed, rushed forwaid and stabbed him in the back. 
Nobody seemed to know who he w.as or whence he came. I will write 
again directly I bear fuither paiticulais 

Happily Godby was a young man, and of a spare habit of body. 
This gave him a better chance of life, and, in ten days, he was pro- 
nounced to be out of dangei 

After an inspection of the frontier forts to the north of Peshawur, 
the Chief Commissioner returned, b> December 9 , to Lahore, that he 
might spend a few days with his faniilj before the second great break 
in it occurred Three of his childien- -his two eldest sons, John, 
and Henry, and his third daughter, .Mice Margaret — he was obliged 
to send to England. But as in the case of his two eldest daughters, 
some kind friends — Mr. and Mrs. Charles Saunders, of Umritsur — 
volunteered to escoit them, and, a few days after their departure, 
John Lawrence and his wife, with the one child, a baby, who wras 
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now left to them, ^^elL glad to exchange their desolate home at 
Lahorej which he ‘ found msuppoi table,’ for the excitement of camp 
life and the toui to Mooltan and the Derajat 

An extract from a lettei to Edwardes, written just as he left Lahore, 
gi\es some paiticulars of his power of getting through w oik which 
base a biogiaphical intciest — 

Our officers should be joung men, lough and icadj fellows, fit to put 
their hands to an> work against time and tide I cannot beliet e that the 
treasur) can take up the time of one officei If I were Deputt Com 
missioner I w ould be bound to pro\ e that it did not take up one half his 
time I don’t speak without cause I had chaise of a tieasur> foi six 
xeais, unaided, and the time it occupied was haidlj appieciablc lo 
instance, if I had to see monej counted, I took m> woik to the tieasui), 
and, xvhile mj eais weie heaiing leports and cases m> ejes weie tool iiij, 
at money being counted I signed and checked bills while e\ idcnce u is 
being taken bj iii) side Half-an houi a da> sufficed to look o\ei the 
accounts, with peihaps a couple of dajs extia work m a couple of 
months 

At Mooltan, he examined with asoldici s interest, the spots made 
tamous bj the murdeis of kgnew and \ndersoii, b) the daiing deed 
of Edwardes, and bj tne cheijueied but ultimatel) successful sicoc 
Then, passing through a wild and uncleared countij, m which he 
found, to his suipiise and disgust, that thefts and buighij and cattle 
stealingwere stillxeij common, he letched Deia Gha/i Khan Heie 
he left the ladies of his part) — his wife and Mis Macjiheison, the 
xxife of his indefatigable Military Sec etar) — and with his hoise and 
a small camp, dropped down the inm to IMittl ancotc, the soiitheiii 
extremity of his proxinre, and the p nt whcie the Indus leeeixcs 111 
one stream of hardly less xolume thin Us own the united watcis of 
the five rivers of the Punjab Thence he marched back again along 
the frontier posts and foits, to Deia Ghazi Khan,wheie he leceived a 
visit from a wild Khatteran chieftain, Haji Khan, a man who came 
from far beyond our frontiei, and had ‘never seen a European before 
but offered to forward him letters from Kandahai- — which might be 
of importance in view of the Russian war just then bitakiiig out — 
and even volunteered to join us in an expedition against the foiinid 
able Mums ' 

Lord Dalhousie, 111 reply to John Lawrence’s letter detailing the 
circumstances of this intciview, writes — 

Perhaps you may make something of Haji Khan Khattcian By the 
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way, as this man had never seen a European before, it was very politic of 
you to yourself him as the fiist specimen of the conqueiing race! 
I have no doubt he will be as desirous to retain a recollection of you as 
I am, and as I have lately taken the libeity of showing. For I have to 
apologise to you for getting a dagueneotype taken from the portrait of you 
which Mr. C. Saunders brought donn It was exceedingly like, and I 
have great pleasuie in possessing it You « ill pardon, I hope, my taking 
it without leave 

Lord Dalhoubie had proposed to gitc a jagheer, in recognition of 
his services, to Futteh Khan Khnttuck, a russeldar of the Guides, who 
had performed strange deeds of dating on our behalf, and had 
recently done us good service in the fight in the Bon valley, but had 
been obliged in consequence of a disagreement with Hodson, the 
commandant, to leave the regiment. John Lawrence admitted the 
value of his set vices, but objected to this mode of requiting them, 
and he gave a description of the man uhich is worth quoting for its 
vigour : — 

I frankly confess I am afiaid to uy i utteli Khan m such a position, 
or, indeed, as a jagheerdar at all I hai e seen a good deal of the man, 
and have heard much moie The vtilue of his services I admit; his 
peculiar martial qualities I admiie; but 1 look upon him as a perfect 
devil when his blood is up, and this is \ciy often At such a moment he 
would murder his nearest and dearest lelative or friend. He has many 
and bitter feuds thioiighoiit Khuiluck, and is grasping and domineering 
beyond all bounds Such a man, in possession of a jagheer, would screw 
the cultivatois, oust the propiietois of the soil, and invade the boundaries 
V of his neighbours. Let him .done, and he w ould become a pest ; attempt 
to curb him, and he resents the mteifeience as a deadly wrong 

I confess, when I have seen his eye flashing and his whole frame 
quivering with emotion, as he nai rated his icnl or fancied injuries, I could 
not but think what a dangeious enemy he could prove, if vested with any 
power. Lumsden was Futteh Kli.an’s gieat friend and supporter, but 
even he found it difficult to manage lum Futteh did much to injure 
Lumsden’s reputation by his acts. 

I will mention an anecdote I once heaid of Futteh Khan fiom Lumsden 
himself. Futteh Khan and his two brotheis often quarrelled, though they 
made common cause against others. Duiing one of these disputes, the 
three brothers never met, e\ en at their meals, except with their weapons 
bare, ready for use. The two younger weie on one side and Futteh on 
the other. This went on foi some thiee months, when, one day, the 
youngest brother w as c.illed suddenly aw ay. F utteh took the opportunity 
to dart on the other sei/c him by the hair, and force his head into the 
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hot ashes, whei e he held it until his \ ictim called out ‘ iobah ’ (1 cpcntancc 
and gave in. . . . Futteh Khan was, foi manyyeais, aicgulai fieebootei, 
and Would not hesitate to ictuin to the same life 

It IS a very delicate and difficult thing to manage a tiact bt means of 
a native chief One can make it over to his tender meicies, but this is 
not managing it Under us, a chief can leally do moie haim than if hp 
IS independent 01 under a iiati\ e lulei, foi then he must, to a considenble 
evtcnt, conciliate the people Under us, tlieie is no sin h iieccssitj It is 
difficult to say whethci a weak 01 eneigetic chief is most mischieiou 
If stiong, he plundeis for himself, makes himself hateful, and bungs on 
us leproacli If weak, his followcis plundei, and he is despised, ind the 
countiy falls into disoidei It is most difficult, aKo, to get atlheieil 
state of affiiiis , all in powci aie interested in eonce iling the tiiitli tlio c 
who are injuied evaggeiatc then wiongs, and those who might .,i\l 
useful information aie indifteicnt, aieisc to the tioiiblc and eien the 
danger, of such inteifercncc. 

It need haidlj be added that, aftci stub a leltci, mimoienis 
heaid of a jagheer foi 1 utteh Khan His meius, such as the\ weu 
wcie acknowledged in anothei and less ohjei nonable fashion 1 lu 
I would lemaik hcie that seldom, aftei a long numbei of \eais, lus 
a propheej been so litciallj fulfilled as this ot Jolin Lawienee with 
respect to the ill staiied Khuttuck chieftain foi, twenlj seven \e"is 
latci, m 1880, 1 utteh Khan died, a convicted muideiei, 111 the 
Peshawur jail 1 he wild spnil of the savage, as an Indian news 
paper, wiitten, I believe, li) one who knew him well, eviiiesses 11, 
deepened giadually into the moodv madness of a disappointed iinn 
who had failed to obtain the one pii/e whieh was eleai to his he lit 
Reviling the Gov eminent foi fancied wiongs, on account ot winch lie 
refused to draw his pension , at enmit> witli his biotheis and son , 
deceived and lobbed by his own wife, feared and shunned bv his 
neighbouis, hutteh Khan blooded over his fortunes till the temiiei 
which had mined him became an even greatei cuise to himself thm 
to those who met him. At 1 " goaded into fury by the taunts of a 
man who demanded pa)in..nt of a sum due to him foi giain, i utteh 
committed a niuider in the heait ot the city of Peshawui, and the 
late which John Lawrence had feaicd for him, in 1853, oveitook him 
Probably the clemency of Government would, m considci ation of his 
previous services, have been extended to him, but bcfoie this could 
be, he died of fever m jail, emsmg those who could aricst and (on- 
demn a man who had done them such good service, foi so tiivial a 
cause 1 
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Duiing the vhole of this period, John Lawience \ias much oc- 
cupied by tioulik^ connected with the famous Hodson, \iho i\as in 
command of the Guides, and one or ti\o of his letters, selected from 
nianj scoies which bear upon the subject, will be read with interest, 
fhe coirespondcncc, as a whole, shows convincingly with what for- 
bearance John Lawience ticated Hod'^on, how he appreciated his 
soldier-like qualities, and his i.-iiicd talents, how he bore with his 
shortcomings, and how unwilling he was, so long as he could possibly 
do otherwise, to behetc the woist of him. It was very slowly and 
reluctantly that he came to that belief all the moie slowl), I am 
persuaded, fiom his chnahous desiie to •'tand b} a man whom, in his 
earlier and bcttci da)'', his biothci Hcni) had taken undei his 
patronage. John Gawicir-'e did not know then what many of his 
friends knew w ell enough — foi ‘''ii Hcniy had told them so himself— 
that his biothei had ceased to bclieie 111 Hudson’s integiit) as legards 
money matteis, fiom the time when he had accompanied him in his 
tour to Kashineic and had found himself m command of the money- 
chest thcie. 1 hat Hodsoii had man) line and engaging qualities, to 
begin with, is ( citain, and that Ins moiai decline was giadual is also 
ceitairu 

It IS ccitain, once moie. that when Hodson fiist entered the 
Punjab as a fiicnd ot Hcni) I awicnce, trciy luend of Henry 1 aw- 
rence— and thcie was no one m the Punjab who was not his 
fiiend — was picpaied to welcome, to help, and to like him. It is 
preposteious, ihcicloie. to sll]>po^e. as Hudson s fiattinal biographer 
^ appeals to do, that tlieie was a gcncial conspiiacy against him — a 
conspiiacy of some of the best and ablc-t men who have been in 
India, men who wcic intimate fiiends of Henry r,awrence and had 
the minutest knowledge of a'l the faits ot the case, the oflficers of 
Hodson's own icgiincnt. and the ComniNsioneis and Deputy-Com- 
missioners of his own and adjoining distiicts ! 

Hodson had been appointed to the command of the Guides b)r 
Lord Dalhousie, and, with John L-rwieiiees appioval, had rccened, 
at the same time, tlie cnil chaige of the Dusol/re distiict. It was 
the post of all otheis which he had coveted, and which seemed to 
give the best opening to his splendid qualities as a soldier. It is 
certain, theicfoie, tliat, in Sepitember 1852, when he received the 
lommand, neither Loid Dalhousie noi John lawience can have 
had any piejudu c against him. He had haidiv entcied on his duties 
when complaints began to incii in, fiom both soldieis and civilians of 

I E 3 
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arbitrary and oppiessi\e tieatment, and as eaily as Maich 22, 1853, 
I find John Lawience writing thus to Courtena) • — 

Hodson IS, I believe, veij unpopulai, both in the Guides and with 
military men ^eneialh I don’t know e\actly why this is. It cannot be 
that he has got promotion too eailj foi, though a joung soldier, he i'- 
almost a middle-aged man He la an officei of fiist-iate ability, and has 
lecened an e\cellent education He is gallant, zealous, and intelligent, 
and jet few men like him It la the case of the famous Di. Fell, whom 
the young lady did not like, but could not tell why she did not do so 

John Lawience would not have acted like himself if he had heaid 
ot these complaints and had not tiied to lemove their cause, and 
the lettei of which I quote a few sentences is, again, anj thing but 
unfriendlv m its tone — 

August 7 1" 1 

As legards the !,eneial feeling of the legiment tojoiiisclf voumu-t 
not be hurt at wh.it I say, foi I do it simplj and solelj for joui own good 
You ma) depend on it that neithci the Euiopean noi the native ofiSccia 
aie as last (contented) as they might be. I have heard it fiom h<ilf-a 
dozen diffeient quaiteis At Lahoie I have heaid it talked of b) seveial 
paities I have heaid it diiect fiom Peshavvui and diiect fiom Calcutta 
Theie niav h.iv e been faults on then pait, and the discipline maj not hav e 
been altogether what it ought to have been But sudden changes aic 
best avoided The coips got a gicat name undet Lumsden, who wa*- 
beloved, I maj sa> , foi ev en Ins v ei j defects, to say nothing of his viitues 
If light men go wiong, people will blame jou I don’t think that Pathaii' 
can bear a vcij stuct system of dull and setting up at anj time Foi all 
these leasons, theiefoie, 1 would intioduce my lefoims veij slowlj and 
eaiefullj , caiijing them out in a waj as little vexatious as possible 

What I write i-. foi yotii private eai alone. I wish you to take counsel 
of me, not to lepeat what 1 v i.te, which will only make matters woise 
1 heard that you addiessed Futreh Ixb as Futteh Khan Masool (tuined 
out) ; this was sufficient to set such a chap all of a blaze. 

The next extract intlnatcs that the tension was becoming 
gi eater. 

Camp Mooltan Febiuan a, 1S54 

My deal Hodson, — Why don t j ou send a reply to official 1 equisitions ' 
What is to become of you if you will not answer letteis ? It will not be 
piacticablc to cairy on work. I hear that you say you vvoik night and 
day, but at what I can’t think > A clever fellow like you ought to have 
little difficulty in getting thiough business with pioper despatch. 

I want a leplj to the refeiencc about native officers being appointed 
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and dismissed by the commandant of the Guides I cannot replj to a 
leference fiom Goveinmcnt until I get it 

There IS another matter about which Melvill wiole I allude to my 
biothei s Kashmeie accounts If you cannot give the information asked 
foi, why not say so If you can, let me ha\e it Ficiy month’s delay 
makes the adjustment of them more difficult 

What aie you doing with Kadei Khan s son in limbo ^ What has he 
to do with the acts of his father? Why is not Kadci Khan biought to 
tiial befoie the Commissionei ? 

Ihe ne\t e\tiact indirates grcalci tension still 

Dei a I nn 1 Kha 1 March 9, 1834 

My dear lie Ison, — Re id ll e enclosed memo , and tell me when you 
intend giving the iiifoimation It is now neaily si'v months since you 
were asked to lepoit on the appointment and dismissal of ofhceis in youi 
coips Now It IS not leasonable to suppose that matteis can avoik well 
if you thus delay to fuinish information requiied of you Besides the 
official lemindcrs, I have wiitten once pinately,but with no lesult I 
want you to cleaily understand that, if we aic to woik together, which 
I sincerely hope we shall do, you must make up youi mind to obey 
punctually all lequisitions It will not answci to say that you are ovei- 
\hclmed with aiieais and the like I see you have tune to answer letteis 
when you like So piay make up yom mind to leply to all in due couise. 
Ihib IS the last time that I shall wiite thus on this subject 

The next extract has a special intuest, as I take it from one of 
the few letters which passed between the Lawieiice biothers duiing 
this pciiod 

Mull May 6 18^4 

Aly dear Heniy, — I na\e just got you s of the eqtli I am m gieat 
iibulation about Hodson of tne Guides I dont know what to m il e of 
him His com age and ibility aie unquestioned I could excuse his not 
getting on with his subaheins, for a man like Luinsden would spoil most 
men undei him, at least foi any other commander Lmnsden also seems 
to hare left the accounts in gieat disoidei, and Hodson has not gone 
about getting them ii^ht He is now getting iid, 01 has got iid, of the 
gieater pait of his Pathins and Afiidis Peihaps even this is bettci than 
keeping men who dislike him But now I hear that all the Euiopean 
people dislike him, and that mischief may get up theie He had a scuffle 
with a moonshi of the Guides the other day, which ended in the man 
sti iking him m the face ' 

I tell you all this, not that it can do any good, but that you may not 
think that 1 have sji/eei him I was averse to his getting the Guides from 
a kind of indefinable idea that he was not the man for them , but, since 
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liL 4 it j Iiave tr-aestTonred lo g«t on as •wdl as. I curaM watli 

i tL T t ue. pe'reaBaIl3',3De lia=. alaays 'beea amua’MeaEcl rtiMtosmiteniicSi, 
I T t-.'M t’li ; a gtiod (Jifialio see lim tlsewlieie, ifcr IT ftar ancwr- 


B_' - 1 n. jlhir Li.il TEore pajuful cc-rmei i.ii toA Slie 

at 1 4 n'-’,. of Li' TtLJiBicEt and tis pecjirdar-i diraLngs genETal!; . 
caineio tht. fror: II is inip&siiblc to go Mr into the case here, b.: 
a long ftiring of ietter*. shcr.- that John Lawenct. if, sarnttiDis, hir 
could not btllp fcarmg the -^T-vrst. r.as altrays aissLib to hcjic for th- 
hs^t reipecting IhcBL I n-fi- cne ejaract It is a sniEuc-nt ansTT:’- 
to the mpiiilaticrs LtiLtnjJied *' *hrovni. bponjohta LaTtr.r,-, aril 
hi"., suboidinatc- throii-h^ul tl . '-'•''A caEwd ‘TTreive \%a:s cf , 
&t!ditr'i- Life." 

J-m.s- 3 '=5 

The c!i. 2 tiT in cispo- r.~ nf 3 i.r case has cot lesa canted jj-tr e, r r 
La e !. in the s 5 iglite-t dej'Tee. sa d r c ceaeght to hrereyo jr charettf 
I I'.ave '1 .’-led ttar ;ttr ca:e ihcr’d ce disposed 'if b;' the cxien tr- - 
poied of yo'jj hrodtr c~cecs. Litt I may tyJv aid that I tti\e 'fee 
eiipre-:ed on cpirfea t’h- noting rptriocs to yoar ciara'ier as a gEct’E- 
mar* T-oJd he proted I Lave he! e.ed. and st’Jl Relieve, that irst^u- 
lari'ic-s. proi'ra-l’'-' c. and general nnsmE-cageaiect erere the main fia "s 
of T.bka jc; • ere g.'l'j'. An cff'.e* mat' be capable -siiho'Jt Ich. 
crlm-'-al. Le have done cod. dah'.ctitrable. cdJ \-el ie Jee-iei 
unfit to command a coigis -he Guides. ... I have written this Lttc" 
in reply to your nr ■ r heeaxse my silence ir'jht hateheen misc'nstr-; t. 
It is with regret th.it I hate said anythirg to gi’.e yot pain, cad, f r 
the future, I would rather not rii-'"t.'S die merits of tniir ca-e I: ' • 

think that further inquiry would bca.f.' c-ttse. joa sho'-’.d, I ti. c . 
ask for it from the Cemnta .aer-in-Chiefi 


The Court of Inquir.'. after protracted c'-xuitinction, amv^J 
' •■i. lus.ons which were very unfavouicjle to Hodson’s character, and 
’ ' 1 r.o -ub Lfiuent investigation, such as that of Major Reynell 
' 1 j^ Irji-, V I.xh ' as conducted under wholly difi^rent conditions and 
Lad r-fcrcncc to a portion only of the rt , rges, could seriously inta!;- 
date. Tlic pi] ers were duly forward 1 to Lord Dalhousie for hi^ 
duci- on, but bufure he had time to gc ihroagh them, Hodson became 
mt oh ca iii a nr thc-r trouble which brct-dit matters to a crisis. It was 
not, th'.r fore, ai has been commonly supposed, upon the charge of 
riuh r^a'ioa that Hodson lost the command of the Guides. It was 
for his crad and arbitrary treatment of a rich native chief, named 
Kader Khan, who is alluded to in one of the above letters. Lord 
Dalhousie, to whom the case was reported, deprived him of his 
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niihtaiy command and of his civil charge. ‘Lieutenant Hodson’s 
case,’ he says (September 26, 1855), ‘has been lately before me. It is 
as bad as possible, and I have been compelled to remand him to his 
regiment with much regiet, for he is a gallant soldier and an able 
man.’ The Court of Directors at home, taking an even more serious 
view of his conduct, gave an order that, under no circumstances, 
should he leceive any other command. He thus disappeared from 
the Punjab, but he w as to come to the front again, m the crisis of 
the Mutiny — a time nhich was likely to bring out, as we shall see 
hereafter that it did, some of his very finest and some of his very 
worst qualities. 

At Dera Ghazi Khan, finding that theie weie complaints about 
the land-tax, the summaiy assessment of which had been lately fixed 
by the very popular Depiilj'-Commissionei, Van Cortlandt, the Chief 
Commissioner went carefully into the matter himself, reduced the 
assessment still furthei by thnty thousand rupees, and so brought 
rontentinent in his tiain ‘The people here,’ he leinaiks, ‘aie, on 
the whole, very well disposed, quite a different lot fioin those about 
Peshawur.’ A just observation, and one which, as we shall see here- 
after, goes to the loot of the quairel betiieen the Scinde and Punjab 
fiontier schools. Foi the people of the Southern Dciajat, and still 
more those bordering on the Semde desert, are of Bcluchi origin, are 
of a mild character, and can be managed, solely 01 chiefly, by moral 
methods. The tribes of the Northern Derajat are of Pathan origin, 
lestless, fieice, and untamcable, and recognise only the right of 
the strong arm to restrain them The Chief Commissioner’s general 
impression of our Trans-Indus possessions was not very favourable. 
He writes to Colonel Slccinan . — 

I have been making a tour of this frontier. The countiy is desolate 
and the people poor and wild, but geneially docile and well-behaved 
Financially, the lands on the tight bank of the Indus are not worth 
having ; but we lequive both sides of the liver to keep the Punjab quiet, 
and hold our own against external aggression. The people below Kohat 
are much less fanatical and hostile than those of the Peshawur valley. . . . 
The whole of the Derajat is a wi etched country, until you pass the Paizoo 
range. South of that line, the soil is a strong clay, as hard and as level 
as a deal board, and without a sign of vegetation. Without water the 
land is not cultivable. Murwut looks pretty well. We like the look of 
Bunnoo ; it is a garden of Eden adjoining a wilderness. 

The Deputy-Commissioner of this garden of Eden and of the 
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adjoining wilderness, it is hardly necessaiy to say, was the redoubt- 
able ‘Warden of the Matches’ with whom his chief had been obliged 
to keep up so brisk a coriespondence during the preceding yeai. 
Evidences of the good woik which John Nicholson had done, in 
peace as in war, might be seen on every side, and the faithful companion 
of the Chief Commissioner through the long and rough four months’ 
march, which was now neaiing its end, still lecalls the pleasure w'hich 
his society gave to her and to hci husband, and the tender caie 
which the chitalrous protectoi of hei two eldei daughteis on then 
^0)age to England, now lavished, in all the difficulties of the maich, 
on the still younger child who accompanied her. 

At Kohat, whose tuibulent inhabitants, since the military opeia- 
tions of the preceding autumn, had been peaceful enough, the news 
leached John I.awience that Edmonstone, the Financial Commis- 
sionei, who had pioved, as he said, ‘a tower of stiength’ to him in 
the Punjab, had been apiiointed Foieign Secretary to Loid Dalhousie. 
There succeeded to his place John Lawrence’s dear fiiend, probably 
the dealest fiiend he ever had, Donald Macleod. The letter he 
wrote to him on his appointment is not a little chaiacteiistic of the 
two men and of the relations that existed between them. 

Rawul Pmdi . Apiil 13, 1834 

My dear Macleod , — 1 was glad to get your letter of the nth, and to 
find you were coming ovei to Lahore to take charge. I am sure you will 
make a famous Financi.al Commissionei. If )ou only fiimly lesolve to 
postpone nothing that can be disposed of at the time, daily getting tin ough 
what comes before you, thee will be nothing fuithei to dcsiie. You do 
.* not, i think, give youiself fan play. \ou aic like a racer who, instead of 
' starti. g off diiectly the signal is given, waits until the othcis have got 
well aaead before he commences his running ; 01, perhaps, what is neaiei 
the mark, you only consent to make play w hen you have packed a good 
maund of traps op your back. Now piay excuse these ungiacious lemaiks. 
There is no roi' .who legards and respects you moie than I do, 01 who 
could be betier pleased to hav e you as a colleague. I see but one speck 
on your official escutcheon, and, like an officious fiiend, desire to mb 
it out. 

The ‘ Cunctator,’ as John Lawrence used aptly enough to call 
him, however willing he might be, was unable, at his time of life, to 
change bis tactics. But, if it could not be said of him, as of his 
prototype at Rome, that he ‘ saved the State by his delay,’ he certainly 
contributed to that end by the equanimity, the confidence, and the 
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liappmess ^^hlch his mere presence — the presence of one whom 
J ohii I awience always regarded as one of the highest types of human 
goodness — gave to the man who, m the stiuggle that was coming on, 
was to do most to save it. 

I loin Rawul Pindi, wheie the steps taken by Edwaid Ihornton, 
till. Connnibsioner, for placing his civil station, his jails, his cutcheiiies, 
and the cantonments, all in close provimity to each othci, earned 
John Lawience’s waiin appioval, he went with his wife and daughtu, 
who weie, both of them, ill fiom the fatigue and cxposuie of this 
Deiajat maich, to the new hill station of Mum It was his fiist visit 
to the place, but it was by no means to be his last , foi the oideis ot 
Ins doctors and the urgent lepicsentations of Loid Dalhousie as to 
w liat was due, if not to himself, at least to the public good, con 
stiained him, hencefoiwaid, to spend a consideiable pait of each hot 
season theie His leluetance to complj with the lequests of fiiends 
and doctors, and even of the Governoi Geneial, will appeal natural 
enough when we recollect the stein lestiamt he had alwajs hitheito 
placed on his own inclinations, as well as on those of his suboidinates, 
to avail themselves, during the fury of the summer, of those ‘ delec 
table mountains ’ w Inch looked down so mvitinjy fiom the Noith 
It was an uphill and a thankless stiuggle, vvhieh he could not alToid 
to abandon now, merely because times had changed with him and 
because it would seem doubly ungracious to refuse to otheis what he 
accepted foi himself. His subordinates often thought him unreason 
ably stein in this matter, but the stiuggle was generally earned on 
with good temper on both sides, and no one ever questioned his 
public spirit 01 the sincerity of his conviciions Indeed, it was still 
his own inclination to slip awav fiom the hills to the plains even in 
the height of summei, though when he did so it was alwajs to the 
injury of his health, and sometimes, as we shall see, to the danger of 
his life I must give a specimen 01 two of his Ictteis on this subject. 
Here is a letter to hlontgomeij which icfei-, to a refusal he had felt 
It his duty to give to one of his Commissioneis who was a friend of 
both — 

I am soiij that is iiled at the tone of mj lefusal It would seem 

to me that it was the refusal itself which leally annoyed him But, be it 
the one or the othei, I could not help it What I did was done on public 
giounds In such questions I have no fiicnds 01 enemies , at least I tiy 
not to have them As legards the Chumba affaii, if I was capable of 
acting against my own convictions it would have been for youiself. I 
voted against Chumba being annexed to Lalioie when you were Com- 
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missioner, and I am con\ meed tint I acted rightly ^\ hile I admit the 
benefit which officeib deiive fiom going to the hills, I cannot fail to sec 
how mjuiious It IS to the public seiiice As a lule, Commissioners who 
ha\e hill retieats would be thcie the whole season They begin by 
putting in their noses like the fo\, and end b> slipping in afterwards their 
bodies and e\cn then fails Donald is the onl> man who seems to me to 
have acted lightly m this lespect 

Anolhei Ictlei to a fiiend to whom he was much attadiccl, but 
who was disposed to offend ml 1 c mannei, is of a litei date, but 111 1\ 
be insv-ited heie 

Camp Gul hur N oi cml r 183 

My dear names — 1 am soiij I shall not see > on befoie 5 011 go homt 
as thcie is no knowing if wc ma\ eici meet again I thinl , on the whole 
jou have made a good Commissionci of the Cis ‘'utlej, but not equal to 
1 dmonstone He g a greatei woikman than jou will evei be \ou icK 
too niiicli onjoui fifilitj in despatching w 01k, and do not gnejouiself 
fan pla\ \oui foite is the leienuc line, not the judicial \oii lie to > 
impulsn e foi the littci Still Cohm might get a woisc judge If joii 
come bacK to mo, I shall be -.1 id , if joii gel piomotion clscwheie I 
shall be ro itcnt 

I ut if file moi ths aic loi su 11c ent <bi )ou in the hills how will joii 
man i^e when jou have to lemain at Agi i foi eleven^ I am soiij to 
find 3 oil uevcNct’ U ni) conduct ibout the hills, but) ou will, I hope 
give me cicdit foi acting on public giouiids I do not thinl jou can cl > 
3 om dut3 IS il should be done and sta3 up longei I do not think th it 
aii3 0iie ought to have moie than tint period in the hills I could not see 
30U spending seven months theie, and make the Commiosioneis of the 
Jheltim ind Cis Sutlej divisions come down soonei I nevci go up mv 
self befoic the fiist of Mci3, and, with the exception of this 3eai, have 
alw 13s hastened down caily m Octobei Indeed, last 3031 I iieaily killed 
invself 113 coming down foi two months in the midi’'c of the hot season 
N ivv, I can do my vvoik in the lulls much moie coi venientb than a Com 
missionci, and, in coming down as I do, it is nuch moie foi examples 
s ike than foi vvoil \ou and manj otheis th nk that I am a haid task 
V m istei Peihapslam, but my position lecMires it Theeiolce/uf mui/ 
will not iisvvci lieie I think that the '' ^mmissioneis of the Cis Sutlej 
incl La'ioio di isions have moie woik i tney can thoioughly pcrfoim 
1 hive told Govcinment so twice but 'lie Government will not admit 
It, and thcicfoie I must ti3 and get 1 woik done somehow or othci 
I assure you my position is no bed o< ra^cs If I had the means, 1 would 
go home to moriovv 

‘ Ah I Barnes,’ he would remark m conversation to this same 
correspondent, with that huraoious mixtuie of piaise and blame 
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^^hlch came &o ^\ell fiom him — ‘Ah ' Baines, )ou aic a very clever 
fcllo\\ , )ou can get thiough in half an hour vihat it -ttould take most 
of us an houi to do equally well , and, if onl) )OU would not insist 
on getting thiough it m a quaitci of an hour instead of half an houi, 
you would do cvcellentlj ' ’ It would have been difficult to hit oft 
the stiength and the weakness of his fiiend more noatlj 

The Chief Commissioner’s own woik went on unremittingl} at 
Mum, m the house of thiee small 100ms which sufficed foi his 
simple wants and those of his wife ‘I have been very busy,’ he 
wiites on Tune 3 ‘my pen scaicelv evei out of my hand Certainlv 
wilting long icpoils is veiy weaiisome, and my eyes aie not what they 
used to be I feai, if I live to be fifty, I shall be blind’ A few 
days pieviously,on Mav 27, a fouithson — Chailes Napiei — had been 
boin, and, as soon as the mothei was sufficiently lecovcied foi him 
to leave hei, the fithei shppedaway to Lahoie But it v.as a libeitv 
foi which he soon had to pav the penalty, foi he wa-> ittacked by a 
seveio fcvei which put his life in dangei His medical attendants 
wcic, at fust, afiaid to lesoit to then usual icmcdv of bleeding, and 
It was only at his own ui^eiit inquest that they consented to open a 
vein in his aim. 'I his iclieved his head, but the positive oideis of 
his doctois and his extieme weakness warned him to make his wav 
back to Mum as soon as possible The concern of Loid Dalhousie 
when he hcaid of his Lieutenant’s naiiovv escape was evtreme, and 
his V ai lung against similar escapades foi the futui e, w ill illustrate w hat 
I hav e said about the hills . — 

September 7 

Mum, I hope, will lestoie you fully’ and at once Ne\t year you must 
on no account come dovv n into the plains aftei the hot vv eathei begins. 
Whatevei you do, 01 leave undone, pray’ keep your health. 

And, again, two days latei — 

I now legiet veiy sinceiely that I did not urge y’ou strongly against 
quitting Mum to return to Lahoie duiing the heat But your health has, 
of late, been so good that the thoUj,ht of iisk to it during this tempoiary 
visit to the plains did not piesent itself to me at the time I can now 
only lepeat the injunctions which I laid upon you in my last letter, that, 
ne\t summer, you aie to take advantage of the hill stations, so numerous 
in eveiy pait of your juiisdiction, and are not again to risk your health, 
on which so much of the public inteiest depends. For the present I would 
urge you to take complete test, if you can — at any rate, as far as you can — 
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until your health and strength ate again levivcd. Nevei mind the Punjab 
Repoit, 01 any other lepoit, but coddle yourself, turn idler, and get youi- 
self up again. 

It was during this visit to Lahoie that John Lattience -nas able to 
effect a change which he had long desiied, which relieved him of a 
cruel amount of vtork and worij, and gave him a coadjutoi uhose 
leadv pen had already done him good service, and who t\as, in the 
capacity of his Secietary, for many ycais to come, to be on the most 
intimate terms with him How this tame about requiies explanation 
On the fiiat establishment of the Boaid, Lord Dalhousie, in a moment 
of apparent aberration, had appointed Philip Melvill to be its Under- 
tiecretary. He was a man of ability and education, and always 
pleasant to deal with, but, as the lesult showed, he proved to bt quite 
unfitted by his tiaming and aptitudes for this paiticular post 
Christian, the Secretary who had been selected by the Board, had, 
after a very short term of service, gone back to the Noith-IVest , 
and then in a second, and less excusable moment of abeiiation, 
I ord Dalhousie had given Melvill his place. Ihus the post, of all 
others in the Punjab, which ought to have been left entiicly m the 
h.vnds of the Boaid, was the vuv one — and almost the only one — 
in the filling up of which they had not been allowed to have any 
V oice. 

In June, 1851, as I have ahead) lelated, John Lawitnee had 
jj.aid a visit to Lord Dalhousie at Simla, had there met Richard 
Temple, a very young civilian and, stopping at Jullundur, on 
his way v-k, had examined the vvoik done by him as settlement 
officer of the district ‘ Here is the very ir>an,’ he said in com ei na- 
tion with his fiiends, ‘thatvvc vant as Sccietaiy. He can unda- 
stand wliat I siv, and put it into fiisf-Tiie form But what can we 
di'^ Melvill his been put upon u or ever by Loid Dalhousie’ 
\nd, writing shortly afterwards to t’le Govcinor-General himself, he 
thus expiesses his opinion of the voik which he had examined • 
•\oung Temple has just finished t le set ement at Jullundur , and, 
during the fifteen months he has bc''n there, has not only vvoiked in 
fiist-iate style, but has done an amount of work which scarcely any 
other three men in the country could hav e done. He is pie-eminently 
the most rising officer in the Punjab ’ 

Unfortunately, this ‘ most rising officer in the Punjab ’ had been, 
soon afterwards, recalled to the North-West by Thomason ; but, on 
the urgent repiesentation cf John Lawience that a new country 
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must require Temple's energy- more than an nIU one, Tbomavjn 
consented to surrender him, and Temple was forthwiili appointed to 
the revenue settlement of the Rcchna Doab. Parsing tbrougjj 
Lahore, in Januar}-, 1S53, on his A\ay to his new jjost, he saw tbertu 
fur the nrst time, * the great triumviiate,’ and often ‘ danced before 
Herod.' as his futuie chief u.scd to dcsciibe his frequent tkits to 
him He worked in the Rechna Doab as hard as he had worked in 
the Jullundur, and when Lord Dalhousie suggested that a Report 
should be drawn up, showing what had been done in the Puniah 
since annexation, the thoughts of the members instinctively tnined 
towards him. The dut}- properly belonged to Mchill, ^.ho tried Lj.-- 
hanu at it. But the results of his efforts were so inadequate, tha: 
by geneial consent — that of Lord Dalhousie as w ell as of the Board, 
a detts f.v inachina was called in, in the shape of the ’ oiing sertie- 
ment officer. The summons reached Temple late in •.'■’e everdrie: ; 
and, that same night, he rode down from Shekarghur to Lahore, a 
distance of sex enty or eighty miles, fording many swoiVi; streams ir 
his x\ay. The ride was chaiactenstic of the man. and -...rs, m itcfis 
likely to recommend him still more strongly to his futtie chiei 

The task before Temple was delicate and difticuh. Pomons of 
the Report had been already xvntten by Heniy. j.Dr.u ns rdso bv 
John. The susceptibilities of Lord D.alhou»ie. .as well .'.s of f-ac h of 
the three members of the Boaid, had to be consulted. .:nd thk, as a.’] 
alike xvere anxious to impress upon him, without the sligl'tssj sacrifice 
of truth. Howevti, the task was accompli.shed. .i’'d i” a maiiiitr 
which made Us publication to be almost an epoch in the liieran- 
history of India. At all cxcnls, it was an ej'och in tlv xi.iy in which 
that histoiy could be reg.mled by oubsiders. I: is not too mne'h to 
say that, before its appeaiaiue, no document of the kind had cxci 
been read e.\tensively, cither in India or in England. Such rcivnis 
as had been published were unreadable .ind .ilmosi immtelhgih'i . 
thickly interlarded xvith Hindustani and Persian woids, and the 
whole put together in the most forbidding shape. Temple thvo 
proved to be the votes jimv , w ithout whom much ih.u the Htwreneev 
had done might have remained umecorded and unknown Ixcvond the 
pigeon-holes of a Government office, or the limits of the proMUiv 
which xvas immediately hffcclcd. 

Temple had done the Secretary’s work, but he \va,> not jxA to be 
Secretary ; and even w hen the Board was abolished and sac-- 
ceeded by a Chief Comniissionei, the Governor-General stiU tefoscd 
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Xo sanction anj ihangc In \ain did John LaiMcncc iM.te to 
C'ourtenaj and to Loid Dalhousie, leprcsentmg the \ast amount of 
unneccssai) noik ind nonj which was thus thiown ujion him, and 
Ijcggmg that a Residencj, 01 any othei post which was suitable to 
his abilities, might be given to Melvill In the pciiod of the Boaid 
he had had to do much of the Secretaiy s woik as well as his own 
Vnd now, to make matters woise, the ofici which was made to 
Jcinple b\ Cohm of a high post at Agia, made it likclj that the 
man on whom he had set his heait as his futuie Secictaiy would, 
aftei all, be permancntl) withdrawn fiom the Punjab Pic tieited 
the mattei, howevei, with chaiirtciistic magnanimitj ‘ Icinplc,’ he 
w lute to Couitenay, ‘is the man whom I have long wished foi as 
'sccietaiv in Melv ill’s 1 10m, if onlj I rould have helped the hue to 
a snug beith As I cannot do this I hope the Govtinoi Geiicial 
will let lemple go , foi it is haid to picvcnt an able mm getting on, 
merel) because one wants him oneself’ But the Goveinoi Gcnenl 
peiemptoiily refused pcimission , and the death of Mehill, which 
happened soon afteiwaids — a man foi whom Tohn I awrence had 
ah a\s felt a great legaid, and had tieatcd thioughout with e\em 
plan jiatiencc, and even tenderness — at list gave J cmple the 
opening foi which he was so well fitted 

It was in Tul), 1854, shortly bifoic the seveie attack ot fevei 
which I have desciibed, that Jcinple aimed to eiitei on his woik 
hat was said and done at the hist meeting between the two men I 
am able to lelue on the best authonty, and it is highlv ~hai xeteiislic 
‘ |ohn I awienee,’ said Temple to me m conveisation, ‘ was veiy ill 
with headiche, hing down in a daik loom, and much depicssed 
Pleaiing me entei the outei looin, he called out abiuplh, “So glad 
jou aie come , just look at those letters and said no moie In 
the afternoon he was better, and able to leave his 100m “Veiy 
glad, he said, to have got you in joui propei place at last ' I am 
glad of join opinion, and, of com sc, veiy glad of jour pen, but 
lemembci, ii will be my policj, and ///yviews not youis Youi day 
maj come — it is mine now, cveiy dog will have its day’” ‘He 
seemed,’ lemaiks bir Richard 'iemjile, ‘ to be unappioachably bejond 
me then, and so still he does , but, in one sense, his woids came true, 
foi I have filled offices similar to his since.’ 

And here, peihaps, I may fitly insert a letter which I have received 
from S ii Richar djemple, giving me some of his eailiest iinpiessions 
of his new chief — ^ ^ 
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I essay, as 1 cqucstcd by you, to no‘^e some among my recollections of 
John Lawience’smode of convei sing with those who weie within his innei 
ciicle , thou£,h I cannot, in the space of a single lettei, do anything like 
justice to the memorj of my iceeied mastei 

It was one day m the fiist half of June, 1851, that I w as intioduced hj 
•Geoige Baines to John Lawieiice, who was then living in a pictuicsqueh 
-.iliiatcd house on the spur of Blount Jacko, in the ccntie of Simla k on 
c in imagine the intciest and cuiiosity with which I went to this, nij fiist 
interview, with the man whose icputc had left so deep an impicssion on 
the public mind, and af whose instance I had biokcn awaj fiom mj com 
foi table anchoiagein Hindustan and had embaiked on anew caieci in the 
then unsettled Punjab I had, in mj im igmation, pictuicd L iwicncc as 
an non looking man, somewhat sev cie in tone and aspect, w ith a inassiv c 
blow, stiaight featuics, and compiesscd bps, utleiing few woids, aid 
those only of a diy and piactical impoit llis conversation, I eapccted, 
would tend tow aids statccia't 01 political eeonomv, and would piocccd to 
the point and nothing but the point Gicil was mj siiipiise, then, on 
hnding that he had an open countenance, n Cvpansive foiehead, a flank, 
genial beaiing, and a vivanous mannei of convcisvtion The bps, so fai 
fiom being closely set weie patted const intly by smiles and laughter 
1 he conveisation turned on the state of the countiy between Simla and 
the Punjab, on the lainy seison which was just setting in favourablv foi 
agiiculture, and on the incidents of tiavel iiom the vahey of the Sutlej to 
the heights of the Himalayas, as lUustiative of the chaiactei of the countiy 
and the w ay s of the people He vv as full of inimation, and seemed anaious 
to make me feel at ease It was only when the featuies occasionally ic 
laved, aftei the play of hoht and fancy duiing com eisation, that I could pei 
ceive the full stiength and solidity of his he id, and the lines which anxious 
thought and cneigelic lesolve had maikcd on his face He concluded i 
somewhat diveisihed discoiiise by asking me one 01 two questions about 
my settlement woik, and h\ed a day on which I was to bung my papeis 
foi his inspection Duiing theseveial inteiviews I had with him aftei 
waids legal ding settlement woik he displayed not only the stiong giasp 
of economic facts, and the quick insight into elaboiate statistics which 
might have been expected fiom his stiiiing antecedents, but also moie of 
patience and quiet consideiation than a young ofiicei would oidinaiily 
expect to leceive fiom so eminent a supeiioi 

Shortly afteivvaids, he told me that the Govcinoi Oeneial (Loid D il 
housie) had asked him to bung me with him to dine quieth at Oovein 
iiient House , and, no othei guests being piesent, I h id a full oppoilunity 
of obseiving the two great men engaged in a discussion w hich fell upon 
the feudal tenuies of the Cis Sutlej States, then being settled by Govein- 
ment. Loid Ualhousie had the staid yet bland demeanour oidmarily 
associated with the statesman. Lawience, though also self-possessed, 
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as full of animation and \ u acitj , urging u ith much earnestness some 
views which Lord Dalhousie did not seem whoIl> to accept. After 
dinner, the> sat again com ersing on a sofa Law rence w as telling some 
of his own experience'’ and Lord Dalhousie was listening with amused 
attention I understood, at the time, that Lord Dalhousie used to praise 
lawrences official writings as being lifelike and as instantaneouslj con- 
teting distinct ideas to the mind of the leader 

I know not how fai the records at a biographei s disposal indicate tl e 
pla> of wit, the flight of fancv the onginality of illustration, the raciness 
of expression, the unpiemeditated eloquence, which imparted a fiagiance 
and flavour to Lawrences intimate conversation with those who weie 
constantly about him These qualities were unfailing when he was, as it 
were, ‘off duty ,’ how e\ er reserved or giave he might be when he .ns 
actually at work He used largely the well known method of illustration 
whereby the features of a countiy are described by metaphois drawn 
from human character, and, iice - ursd, the disposition and tempei of 
peisons are set forth b\ analogies deiived from the mateiial woild 
Though he had not cuhintcd and hardly appreciated, the moie delicate 
points in landscape, or the tamei beauties of nature, y et if placed in any 
scene which was 

‘ stem and w ild. 

Meet nurse for a poetic child, 

he would at once displav something of the artists sentiment and the 
poet s instinct I hav e heaid him describe the crossing of the Indus the 
V alley of Peshaw ur, the mouth of the Khy ber Pass, the rocks of the koh i’' 
defile, the floods of the Sutlej, the thunderstoims of the Himalavas, 11 
biief, giaphic, pithv — diough peihaps rugged — sentences, which few me 1 
would suipass He had a disciiminating insight for all that related tt 
animal life He would allude in stiikiiig terms to the notewoithy ciei 
tuies of the East — the elephant the tigei, the deei, the buftalo, the 
eagle, the hawk He lega'ded the live stock of an Indian faim — the 
lieifeis the steers, the lambs, the kids — with the affection of a tiue 
amateui He had a sound knowledge of horse bleeding in India, whethei 
in studs 01 in villages, and it used to be inteiesting to hear him criticise 
the colts and fillies, and discuss their build, noui ishment, training, tempci , 
and docility It were superfluous to say. after his practice as a settle 
ment officei that he had an amount of discernment respecting the 
vaiieties of soil, the quality of gmwing crops, the effect of the weathci 
upon the hai vests, the merits and demerits of native husbandry, which 
has never been excelled by any Englishman in India Nobody could 
nde with him across the fields m the busy season without deriving in- 
struction as to what should be observed It was a branch of his great 
profession to perceive at a glance the material condition of the natives of 
all ranks and callings He was benevolently keen to note the signs of 
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poverty or distress in the humblest classes, whereon he would often dilate. 
It was interesting' to walk with him through the rough lanes and alleys 
of a large village, and to hear his remarks regarding its strong and weak 
points, its capabilities and lesouices. Insight into human character 
being one of his foiemost faculties, and the study of the native disposition 
in its practical aspect having been one of his fiist duties, his knowledge 
of Indian idiosynciasies,as affecting the business of life, was comprehen- 
sive, without, perhaps, being what is commonly teimed profound. To 
converse with him on these topics was to be introduced to a separa'e 
world of opinion and feeling He did not indeed appear to have turned 
his attention towards the philosophical, ideal, and metaphysical phases 
of Hindu thought But of the piiestly and fanatical classes among 
Mohammedans he had amid and exact appieciation, which he would 
embody in forcible language. 

Though not at all satiiical or cjTiical, he delighted to maik good- 
humomedly the ridiculous side of eveij'thing. His intimate friends pro- 
bably knew him to be a laughtei -loving man to a degiee little imagined, 
perhaps, by the outer woild He thoiouglily acted, howevei, up to the 
maxim, ‘ dulce est dcsipere t,i loco ' When on hoi seback, befoi e the public, 
or 111 his office chan lie kept his humour quiet, but at meal-times, oi after 
dinner, or in his walks, or when talking with his Secretary alone, he 
hardly touched upon anything without investing it w ith an air of pleasantry. 
As I look back thiough the vista of years to the time when I saw him 
constantly— from 1851 to 1859— his blight, gleaming talk, and the sparkle 
of his peculiar wit, seem to me like the amjpiBiiov yfXuo-pa which the poet 
ascribes to the iippling expanse of ocean. 

He had not kept up his college studies sufficiently to enable him to 
garnish his speeches with classic.al quotations, nor did he usually intro- 
duce matter deiived fiom any English poet e.xcept Shakespeare; but 
Shakespearian expressions he would often use with maiked emphasis 
Many of his witticisms used to be diawn fiom the Persian tongue, 
of which he had acquiied a competent rather than a scholarlike know- 
ledge as a young man, while it w'as still the language of the courts and 
the State departments. He piobably had but scant respect for the ornate 
images of that floweiy language, and, by applying them to cuiient 
events and common affans, he often succeeded in causing a ludicrous 
effect. Conversely, he would sometimes pioduce a laughable tiavesty by 
free renderings fiom the Persian into English. When conversing with 
natives in the Hindustani vernacular, he would indulge in a vein of good- 
humoured banter, which would provoke them to actual laughter, despite 
their habitual abstinence from even smiling in the presence of their 
superiors. 

In respect of graver and more general topics, he had not much of 
varied or miscellaneous reading. Whatever he read w'as of the best kind, 
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and was well assimilated into his mind. He eageilj peiused Macaulay’s 
chapteis on lush hi-'toiy He v\as well acquainted with at least some of 
the Napoleonic campaigns, and of the Peninsiilai bat'les He had given 
particular attention to Hannibal’s invasion of Italy, and to Alexander’s 
march to and fiom India His predilection was to choose some political 
or mihtaiy tiansaction in ancient 01 modem historj^, to examine it by the 
light of his own expel lence, and thus to pionounce a piactical ciiticism 
If time and opportunity admitted (which was, howetei, raiely the case) 
of a group of histoiical circumstances being comprehended, and of the 
map being spread out, then the listcneis would be struck by the clearness 
of his insight into political combinations, and by the eye with which he 
was gifted for seeing the beating of geogiaphical or topographical points 
upon the e\ ents undei consideration In political economy, though he 
had not much studied the theoretical or technical blanches, he e\ meed 
great aptitude for banking and public finance ; also, as might be expected 
foi all that related to the lent and tenuie of land, especially tenant ii.,ht 
In woiks of fiction, his leading was not extensive He would confine 
himself to novels of the best stjle, and the most established reputation 
I hav e myself sometimes read out to him of an evening some of the finest 
passages 111 Waltei Scott’s not els As his > ears adv anced, an e\ er- 
increasing study of the Eible caused his language, when he was speaking 
of seiious subjects, to be tinged, uncoisc onsly to himself perhaps, with 
Scriptuial phiascology 

Some maj wonder why, with thisnatuial power in conveisation, he 
succeeded so little as an oiator, and was, indeed, lathei aveisc to public 
speaking The cause was, peihaps,in this wise In early life, and in the 
vigour of his day s, he nev er had occasion to speak publicly in English , 
his speaking was in the Oiiental languages among the natives in court- 
houses and public offices During his later yeais, when occasions foi 
addiessing his countiymen came upon him thick and fast, he had begun 
to suffer from head symptoms which icndeied him shy and diffident in 
any attempt at oiatory In the summer of 1854 he had a terrible head- 
ache, dm ing the paroxy sms of which he gasped out to me, ‘ I feel as it 
fttis/ujs’ i^Hindu mythological giants) ‘were driving piongs into my brain ’ 
.■kfterv aids, fioin time to tmie, he assuied me that he had an affection of 
the head, which seemed like a ‘cu’ient of air lushing through his brain ’ 
Pioof, indeed, of his ‘unconqueiablc will’ is to be found in the fact that 
when the seivice of his county demanded from him the utmost exeition 
of biain povvei, he was often depressed by these distressing sensations in 
theveiy abode of theinte'ieet This often loweied his spirits; butwhenhe 
felt better, the clouds would dispeise, and his natural buoyancy and joy- 
ousness would re-assert themselves 

Owing to early habit, he was much more confident when publicly 
addressing natives in then veinaculai. And he was one of the veiy few 
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Goveinois (icneial (if indeed he was not the only Governor-Geneial) who 
icpeatedly spoke long orations in Hindustani to native princes and nobles 
assembled in Duibais I had not the happiness of seeing him during 
the closing yeais of his life But, whatevei his public utterances may 
01 may not have been in England, I shoulct think that, even up to the 
end, his conveisation could not have failed to impress an) one with whoiii 
he w as familiai ly acquainted 

The relief given to the oveiwoiked Chief Commissioner b) the 
appointment of Temple as his Stcretaiy was instantaneous Without 
It, he used often to say that he must soon have broken dovin alto 
gether AVheie, foimerly, he would have been obliged to write out 
a document, or an answer to a letter, in full, it he wished it to be 
adequately done, he was now able, — as all hard worked public men 
ought to be able, — to sciibble down a line or two across it, and feel sure 
that his Secretary would catch his meaning, and expicss it in accuiatt 
and appropiiate language Temple s eagerness foi w ork, and aptitude 
foi getting through it, exactly suited him The) woiked together in 
peifect harmony — haimoii) which could not fail sometimes to lou e 
the indignation 01 the angei of aiijilicints foi jilaces, for which the) 
were not judged to be fit, 01 of suboidiintes who, foi some reason or 
othei, had ineuiied the displeasuie of then chief, and would not be 
satisfied without a peisoiial inteivicw It might have been possible, 
the) thought, to deal with the Chief Conimissionei alone — for some 
times even the bull m theaiena altei scattering his toes this waj ind 
that by his iiresistible chaige, leieived a si) 01 a disabling thiust fiom 
the least worth) of his assailants , but it was impossible to get o\ei 
the two men togethei -the stiong fisted chief who knew his mind so 
clearly, and that ‘detestable Secietai), who sat theie, not sjieaking a 
word himself, but catching the diift of all his chief’s woids and 
thoughts, and then writing them down in ‘ Templetonian ’ English 

Almost his first dut) as Secietai) to the Chief Commissionei was 
to draw up, in obedience to the oideis of Government, a second 
Report of the piogiess made in the Punjab during the last two )ears 
It necessaiily had less of novelty in it than its predecessor, but alike 
in matter and m manner it was a worthy sequel to it md, as a fitting 
conclusion to this chapter, I quote its concluding paragraphs, paitly 
as a good specimen of its author’s style, paitly as an appreciative but 
stnctly accurate statement of what the Chief Commissioner and his 
subordinates had already succeeded in doing in the new province — 

In short, while the lemnants of a bygone arislociacy aie passing fiom 

c t 2 
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the scene, not ^\lth piecipitate luin, but m a giadual and mitigated 
decline, on the othei hand, the hard^ jeoman, the stiong handed peasant, 
the thnfty trader, the enteipiismg capit-ilist, aie rising up in a lobust 
prospenty, to be the duiable and reliable bulivaiks of the power which 
protects and befiiends tl em Among all clases there is a greater legaid 
for vested light, for ancestial propeitj, for established piinciples Theie 
IS also an impioied social morality , many barbaious customs aie being 
eradicated, and the position of the female seMS better secured and le 
spected Among all lanks theie is a thiist for knowledge, and an acli 11 
ration foi the achievements of practical science But, iriespective of the 
fiamevvork of societj,the external face of the countij is ia 23 idly changing, 
fiom the advance of vast public vvoiks, both foi communication and 
irrigation , and if the old palatial residences aie decajing, on the othei 
hand, fine cantonments aie eveij where spiinging up, and the public 
buildings, both civil and militaiy, as legaids size and architectuie, aie 
not suipassed at any stations in Uppei India The alteiation is appaicnt 
in town no less than in countiy The aspect of the streets is less gi\ 
and biilliant than befoie , but the impioveinents in diainage, in paving, 
m the laying out of ba^ lais, would piove to the commonest obseiver that 
an eia of solid comfoit and sanitaiy cleanliness had commenced 

The administiative opeiations undeitaken m the Punjab have, m 
gi eat measure, been designed by the light of expei lence m older pi ov nice 
The fiontiei is, pcihaps the most difficult m the Empiie to defend In 
the foice and v igoui of its police, m the simplicity and piecision of its civ il 
justice, and in the populaiity of its municipal aiiangemcnts, the Punjab 
may challenge a compaiison with any piovince in India In othei 
lespects, the ciusade against Dacoity, the suppiession of Thuggi, the 
movement against infanticide, the tiacking of criminals, the management 
and economy and salubiity of the jails, the pioductive lesults of piison 
labour, the elaboration of the icvcnue system, the field measuiement, the 
training of village accountants, the ’ ^.gistration of lights, the inteiioi 
professional survey, the census of he population, the preparation of 
statistics, the constiuction of loads, bridges, and viaducts m the face of 
physical difncultics, the excavation of canals, the aiiangements foi the 
great highways, the election of caiavanseiais and supply depots, the 
foundir ^ of dispcnsaiies, the piomulgation of educational schemes, the 
inipiov lament in the breed of cattle, the planting of trees, the pursuit of 
agricultur il sc ence, the geological researches, and, lastly , the superv ision 
of finance, — all these things, existing in the Punjab, may have had then 
prototypes ind examples at different times and in different places, some 
in the Noith Western Piovmc'-s some in Bengal, some in the other 
Presidencies , but the Chief Comn’issioner almost ventures to think that 
in few piovinces can a gi eater lange and variety be pointed to within the 
short space of five yea - tliaii in the Punjab He can hardly hope for 
entire success in all tha is been undeitaken, but paitial 01 occasional 
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failure will nevei have a discouraging effect Where such failuie has 
occuiied, It has been poitiayed with intended fidelity in the present 
Report.^ It IS easier to design than commence, and easier to commence 
than to complete No one can be more aware than the Chief Commis 
sioiier himself of the necessity foi until mg peiseteiance foi the perfecting 
of the many woiks which have been attempted in the Punjab. 

What wonder that Loid Dalhousie acknowledged the Report in no 
ordinary official phi aseologyi* On November 21, 1S5 j, he wntesthus: — 

\Prii ate ] 

My dear Lawicnce, — Youi second Rcpoit has been printed, and I 
have just circulated it, with a Minute, in which I have endeavoured to do 
full justice (no easy mattei) to the exeitions and achievements of youiselt 
and of the bodj of officeis seiving undci >ou in the Punjab The couise 
of events was not, of couise, unknown to me but it is refieshing and 
invigorating to see the results piesented in a collective foi in, and to maik 
the aggregate of progiess and impioveracnt which successive j eai-- secure 
You are building, year bj yeai, anhonouiable monument of youi services, 
and I congiatulate you upon it with the wannest cordiality, and with the 
most sincere legaid The Couit of Dnectors, I hope, will be induced to 
punt and ciiculate this Repoit, as they did its predecessor, with gieat effect 
Tv Cl, inj deal Lawience, tours most sincerely, 

DW-HOUSIE 

I have piefened, in this and the two following chapters, to dwell 
not so much on those evidences of moial and material advancement 
in the Punjab, to which the foiegoing cxtiacts piinnpilly refer, as on 
other and moie peisonal features of John Lawience s administration 
It is these last which, as it appears to me, show us most of the man 
In the chapter on ‘The'^^ 01k of the Punjab Boaid,’ I havedesciibcd 
at length the moial and material changes which the province owes 
to the Lawrences, and in these respects, as I have already pointed 
out, the work of the Chief Commissioner was one of expansion and 
of development, rather than anew' departure But it may be well 
once more here to remind the reader, that, — vihether John I aw 1 once 
was making a piogiess thiough the Deiajat, or was stalionaiy in 
the Residency at Lahore, or in his three roomed house at Muin , 
whether he was corresponding with Lord Dalhousie on matters of 
State ; or was, to all appearance, absorbed in the details of some dis- 
pute betw'een his suboidinates, — his finger was always on the pulse of 
his province ; that he felt, 'that he stimulated, that he controlled 
every throb and eveiy movement within it, and that the great woik 
of peaceful progiess never slackened even for a single day. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


RELATIONS WITH HIS CHIEF AND HIS SUBORDINATES, 1854-1856. 


The almost exclusiveattention which theChief Commissioner had been 
able, during the first eighteen months of his rule, to give to the internal 
progress of the Punjab, had been interrupted, to some extent, during 
the last few months by the Crimean war and by the complications to 
which it Mas feared it might give rise on the north-western frontier 
John Lawrence, as his letters show, had watched closely the steps 
which led up to that war, and to the intervention of England and 
France ; and when Lord Dalhousie, in deference to the anxieties of 
the authorities at home, bade him, half humorously and half seriously, 
‘be on the look-out for Prince Menschikoff m the Khyber,’ the 
warning was re-echoed by Herbert Edwardes, who recommended 
tliat immediate overtures should be made by us to the Ai leer of 
Afghanistan for a treat}' of alliance, and that we should furnish him 
with money and warlike materials Lord Dalhousie was, at first, 
inclined to agree with Edwardes, but was strongly resisted by John 
LawTence."' A few extracts from his letters will show how, even at this 
early period, John Lawrence inclined towards that frontier policy 
which he ever afterwards advocated 


To Courtenay. 

January 7, 1854 

I am looking out sharp towards Kabul. If the war continues, Russia 
will no doi-bt intrigue there. But intrigue can do little or nothing unless 
a Russo-Persian army invade Afghanistan. I see not what is on the 
cards. If such an invasion do take place it will unite the Afghans to- 
gether against them Let us only be strong on this side the passes, and 
w e may laugh at all that goes on in Kabul. I would waste neither men 
nor money beyond. If the Persians attack the Turks we might make a 
diversion in the Persian Gulf, as Lord Auckland did some years ago, by 
occupying the island of Karrack, or some'such name, and threatening a 
descent. 
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The letter which details his objections to Edi\ardes’ proposal for 
an alliance with the Afghans, in the shape it then bore, is of more 
than passing interest 

Cimp Subki, ncii Runnoo , March 24 1854 

My dear Loid, — I hav e, this day, lecen ed fiom Edn aides a copy of his 
letter of the 20th to your Loidship I do not coincide in his \ lews on the 
conduct of Dost Mohammed Khan of Kabul since the last i\ar Ifully 

believe, howevei, that the Ameei is willing to be on teims of amity with 
us just now' It would gieatlj stiengthen his position and the chances 
in favoui of his sons being able to maintain themsebes at his death It 
would also enable him to fun his undmded attention to other quaiters ' 
Such friendly lelations would, no doubt, be useful to us in tending to 
maintain the peace of the boidei , but thej aie not essential We can 
hold our own against all comers Ihc satisfaction that a treaty would 
give in England appeals to me the stiongest aigument in favour of the 
ineasuie. 

There seems, howcvei, to be nothing in the piesent aspect of affairs 
in Europe which should induce us to adopt the evtieme measuie of 
making oieituies to the Vmeei I do not think that we could do this 
without loss of digniu and picstige both at Kabul and m India \U 
thinking men would i\ that it must, indeed, be a teiiiblc ciisis — Russia 
must be a fiightful when the Loids of the East— the English — 
backed by Fiance and Turkey, hold out, in this fashion, thought hand of 
fellowship to Kabul ' AVe ma\ satisfy ouisehes, but we shall net 01 
satisfy otheis, that such a couise is not dictated by a consciousness of 
weakness; and this knowledge will induce the Aiiieei to make claims 
which to us are inadmissible Bj the last news fiom 1 mope I judge 

that Russia must succumb, she cannot pictend to light all Fiiiopc 
banded togethci against hei But supposing she does go to wai,slu, will 
have full emplojment at home Beyond intii^ue she can ittcmpt nothing 
in Cential Asia But such intiigues, Majoi Edwaides thinks, will onl) 
oblige the Ameei to tuin to us In that case, why not wait till ht 
does J . . 

Foujdar Khan is a man of chaiactei and ability, and a wcll-wishei of 
ouis I do not know a natue who might be moie safely entiusted with 
oui views and objects than he But I am not piepaied to lecommend 
that it IS politic to send any' native to Kabul w ith a message from the 
British Government / tfa not think that a Euiopian ojfua could go 
there with safety The Ameer •would no doubt deal fauly, but theie tie, 
many who would be glad to destroy the Mission, if it were only to bring 
Dost Mohammed into disgrace. . . . 

I would simply recommend that we give the Ameer to understand, 
indirectly, that we are willing to forget the past and enter into friendly 
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relations, should he desire it In the e\ ent of his making such proposals, 
a native gentleman, such as Foujdir Khan, might go to Jellalabad or 
All Alusjid to meet and conduct hia son to Peshanur, with whom the 
treaty might be concluded by jour Lordship in person, if the time suited, 
or by such parties as j ou might name 

To Ldwardes he wrote to much ihe same eftect 

I do not think it will ever do for us to assume the initiative with the 
Ameer We could not do so without loss both of piestige and dignity 
It mij,ht also inflate the Dost’s mind, and induce him to make umeason 
ahle demands I think also that we should not give him money , the 
faithful would give out that we paid ‘■khimj tav.) to the Ameer, and the 
demands would be increasing A\e tiied that dodge in Peisia when Sir 
John hlalcolmwent theie,and again, at Heiat and the endin both cases 
was that they took our money, and then laughed at us. Depend on it, 11 
real danger arise in Kabul, the Dost will come forward, especially if he 
sees that oui aspect is fiiendly The Dost, I anticipate, cannot live 
long, and this will be an additional leason for caution His sons will, 
assuredly, not be able to maintain thcinseU es 

Lord Dalhousie s reply of Apiil ii is also important, and I subjoin 
an extract from it — 

My dear Lawrence, — I have lecencd your several letteis It is veiy 
tiue that a treaty with Kabul v«ould not be binding any longer than the 
Ameer cliosc to obocive it Itisvc s irue that the Vf^hans are natuially 
enemies to Russia and Peisia it is verj true that w e spent a gieat deal of 
money at Herat to little piofit it is ven tue that, even if the Russians 
weie in Afghanistan, we lie able to 1 ecp them out of India, — all this is 
very true , nevertheless, my good fiicnc, voa mav take my woid foi it 
th ’t IS wise for us to have regard to public opinion beyond the Five 
Riveis, and that — icgaid being had to public opinion in othei paits ot 
the world — it is wise foi us to make some e\ertion, and even some sacri 
flee, to obtain a general tieaty with the \meer, in the present aspect of the 
vvoilds affairs Wheiefore I do not quite go with you when you lay down 
that, in no circumstances, should v e make any move until a diiect ovei- 
ture shall have been received fiom the Dost However, it is unnecessaiy 
to discuss that question now, because the proposal of Nazii Kbairullah, 
which Ddwaides has demi officially reported, raises every' appaient pro 
bability that some letters will be received from the Dost The 
Maharaja (Duleep Sing) is here, and sails on the 19th He has grown a 
good deal, speaks English weU,^as a good manner, and altogether will, 
I think, do us credit in England, if they do not spoil hjm there. 

Yours sinceiely, 

• DALHOUSIE. 
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‘Having said my say,’ John Lawrence replied to this letter, ‘ on 
the proposed negotiations with Kabul, I am prepared, as in duty 
bound, to carry out your views with all my heart’ But Dost Mo- 
hammed did not, at once, respond to the advances made to him. 
Like a tiue Oriental, he considered haste unbecoming or impolitic, 
and John Lawrence was able to convince his chief as well as his 
lieutenant at Peshaivur, who were both anxious for the alliance, that 
over-eagerness on their part might defeat the object winch they had 
m view. His letters at this period, especially those to Courtenay, are 
rich in descriptions of the Afghan chaiacter. 

Murri May 6, 185^ 

What you say about the tieaty with the Dost is undeniable. It ivill 
just be a concession to parliamentary opinion. 1 only hope that we shall 
not make any real sacrifice to secure it. It would be a mistake to do so. 
It is mere folly of the Calcutta people to suppose that it would make the 
difference of a single man at I’eshawnr. It could, it should, make no 
difference I laugh at all the Afiihans and all their machinations As 
Haji Baba would say, ‘ I spit on their fathers’ beards ’ But I should not 
consider it even more necessary to be on the aleit against them aftei than 
before a treaty. When an Afghan intends and endeavouis to deceive 
his enemy, he begins with promises and oaths ; he sends him the family 
Koran, and swears to the truth of his oveituies A treaty with the 
Ameer, so far as it would give assurance of out fiiendship, and so long 
as it was for his inteiest to maintain it, would have a tendency to keep 
the border quiet, but no more All the fanatical v illains in Kabul and 
the inteivening lands would not abate one jot of their intrigues. If you 
gave the Ameer ten lacs of rupees per annum fiom this day foiward, and 
he saw that he could gain more by joining against us, he would do so 
instantly. His hesitation and doubts would solely be as to the policy 
which it behoved him to pursue.^ 

The Afghan is by nature independent and fickle. The country is 
poor and stiong. An enemy remaming there wall eat up its resources 
and incite the people against him. . . . My own opinion is, that no such 
invasion as I have supposed will occur in tlie piescnt age. But should it 
take place, our money will be belter employed in strengthening our posi- 
tion than in helping such a race as the Afghans to fight our battles. 

On June 3 he writes : — 

I dare say I am quite wrong in my views about a treaty with the 
Ameer. With the Governor-General, you ^[Courtenay], and Edwardes all 
of a different opinion, it would be very bumptious of me to stand out. 
But 1 cannot help thinking that if ever the Russians get to Herat we 
shall have to fight our battles with our own right hands. I do not see 
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dearly why the Afghans should side with us from motives of interest. 
Give what support we like m money, the>' could not defend their country 
so as to prevent the Russians overrunning and occupying it ; though, 
after this was effected, they might give immense annoyance Kabul is 
much more assailable from the Herat side than from this But we could 
go there to-morrou, luth io,oao men and a good commander, and hold it 
also Not that I advocate such a measure, which would be most unuise. 
But, if we liked to spend a couple of millions annually on such an insane 
act, we could hold it. 

Late in the autumn of 1S54, the long-expected letter of the 
Ameer arrived — ‘ a very humble and civil one,’ as Lord Dalhousie 
calls it. In a subsequent letter, received m January, he proposed to 
send one of his sons to Jumrood to negotiate the treaty, and particu- 
larly begged that John I.awrence, the Englishman of whom he had 
heard so much, might come to meet him in person and act as the 
English lepresentatne. John Tawrence had been anxious to lease 
the whole credit which was likelj to result from the conclusion of a 
treaty of which he did not wholly approve, to his friend the Com- 
mibsioner of Peshawur, who had started the idea and approved of it 
thoroughlv But the request of the Dost left him. as Lord Dalhousie 
pointed out, no choice in the matter. He had to turn diplomatist 
for the nonce, and was able, by his skilful management of the ne- 
gotiations and the successful conclusion of the treaty, to prove that 
diplomacy is not necessarily trickery’, and that the diplomatist who 
uses w ords not to conceal his thoughts, but to express them in the 
most unmistakable manner, is ejuite as likelj to gain his point— 
especially in dealing with Orientals who can a!- ays beat a European 
at the game of trickery - as the veriest Talleyiand or Mettermch. 

John Lawrence and his wife, after speraing Christmas at Lahore, 
started for Peshawur, and, accompanied by Edw’ardes, by the two 
Chambei lams, and by an ample retinue, moved out from thence on 
March 18, to Jumrood, the ad«anced outpost of our dominions, in 
01 dor that they might receive the heir-apparent to the Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan w ith becoming dignity. On the 20th, he was received in 
full Duibar in the cantonments at Peshawur ; and, on the morning of 
the ayid, business began 

In the absence of Lord Dalhousie, who had been taken seriously 
ill at Galle and was obliged how to take a partial rest for some 
months at Ootacamund in the Neilgherries, the Chief Commissioner 
wrote full accounts of his proceedings to J. A. Dorin, the President 
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in Council at Calcutta , and from these and other sources I gather a 
few personal touches and incidents of the negotiations which are 
worth pieserving 

Gholam Hyder Khan, the son and representative of the great 
Ameer whom we had treated so ill, «as a lemarkable peisonage in 
more iiajs than one He possessed considerable intelligence, and 
‘for an Afghan chief was veij nell informed’ He thought and 
spoke for himself, and was able to keep his follow eis under excellent 
control He had been much m India, and, haiiiig been detained 
theie as a prisonei dining the Afghan wai, had managed to make 
friends with several British ofhceis, and he now prided himself on le 
calling the places oi the things which he had seen dining his tiaiels 
He lecognised the Chaiiibeilains, and tieated them as old friends 
He woie English shoes, rode on an rnglish saddle and was parti- 
culailj pleased with an Enjish swoid and levolvei which John 
Lawience gave linn He walked thiough Majoi Edwardes’ house 
and examined the pictuies and fuinitiiie, pointing out such aiticles 
as he approved and explaining then meiits to his Sirdars He 
insisted on giving John Lawrence, in letiiin foi the sword and 
levolvei, a favourite hoi sc — he had piobabh diseovcied the weakness 
of his host foi that animal — and wh n his host asked to be allowed 
to send it back, he itplicd that, m that ease, he would shoot it His 
chief petsonal chaiacteiistic was his extieine obesitv which made it 
difficult foi him toiide oi to beat anj ph)sical fatigue ‘He hasweak 
ejes,’ says John Law i dice, ‘and wears gocgles he cannot sleep at 
night, and is bled legularl} evcij two months He has to drink water 
fiequentl) duiing oui negotiitions He is oiil) tlint) seven )eais of 
age, but the civil suigeoii of the station, whom he called in to 
piesciibe foi him, sa)s that his life is not woith six months’ 
puichase, that he ina) die an) day fiom apoplexy, and that in any 
case he cannot live long ’ Yet he piesscd for the insertion of his 
name m the tieaty, as hcii appaient to his father, with as much 
earnestness as if he were counting upon a long life, or was foolish 
enough to hope that his recognition by the English w ould av ail aught 
in the struggle foi powei and life which was suieto follow his father’s 
death Such were some of the chaiacteristics of the man with whom 
the Chief Commissioner was to have so much intercourse during the 
next ten days 

It was aiianged, on John Lawrence’s proposition, that they should 
meet without laltls, personages ‘who were only likely to make or 
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increase difficulties ; ’ that the Chief Commissioner was to be accom- 
panied by Edwardes only, and the heir-apparent by three or four of 
his most trusted Sirdars ; and that the conferences should take place 
alternately in the Afglian camp and m the house of the Commis- 
sioner of Peshawur. I take from John Lawrence s letters the gist of 
some of the more interesting passages in the negotiations. 

The Chief Commissioner began the conversation by saying that 
the Governor-General desired nothing but a treaty of mutual amity, 
but that, if the Dost desired more, his son had better state what his 
■wishes were. 

‘We are brave and warlike, but we are very poor,’ replied the 
heir-apparent ; ‘ rve shall offend the Russians and Persians by making 
a treaty with you, and we hope therefore that you will grant us some- 
thing by w'ay of pariMrish (favour). With money, we are a match 
for anybody ; without it, we can do little. Herat is one with us, but 
it is on the frontier of Persia, and is the highway of Russia If the 
Persians and Russians attack it, as they probably w ill, w ill you stand 
unconcernedly aloof and say it’s no business of yours ? ’ 

The Chief Commis'^ioner replied that he did not anticipate any 
danger of the kind. We had made a treaty with Persia, which 
warned her not to attack the countries lying between herself and 
India ; and as for the Russians, they had plenty to do in Europe, nor 
•was It likely that w'C, who were fighting them there, would wish to see 
them attack the Afghans. 

‘ Persia,’ retorted Hyder Khan, ‘ adjoins Russia ; she docs not 
love Russia, but fears her, and must do her bidding. The Afghans, 
if united, as, by the blessing of God they now are, have nothing to 
fear from Persia, unless Russia jo;’’ her. If Russia has really no 
designs on India, why does she strack Khokand ? why has she seized 
Ak Musjid and cantonned her troops there?’ 

‘ We can always stop Persisi,’ replied the Chief Commissioner, 
‘ by a counter-demonstration on her coast ; and we do not wish to 
oflend her needlessly by saying anything about Herat in the treaty.’ 

‘Pci'ia ’ rejoined Hyder Khan, ‘is not quite so considerate for 
your feelings as you appear to be of hers. I can show you a copy 
of a treaty she has proposed to make with us against you, if you 
should interfere in Afghanistan.’ 

‘ That,' said the Chief Commissioner, ‘ is mere talk on the part 
of Persia.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Hyder Khan, ‘ talk and insolence. But after Persia 
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and Afghanistan have for centuiiLs plundered Hindustan, it is no 
wonder if Persia is alaimed at seeing such a revulsion of fortune as 
Hindustan flowing back, jear by jeai, towaids Khorassan But we 
should like to know what you mean by Afghanistan — its present or 
Its foimer limits ? ’ 

This was, of course a feelei tow aids Pesliiwui, the place which 
John Lawience himself, then and ever afteiwaids, thought a source 
of weakness to us But his answei was decided ‘The piesent 
boundaiies of \fghanistan ate, of couise, those which will be mam 
tamed We ha\e no desiie to mteifeie m Afghanistan, noi will wc 
allow you to mteifeie with us Oui only object m making a treatj 
is one of mutual assuiance, so that the boidei tiacts may be at peace, 
and agricultuie and commeice flourish \our ruler will get a laigei 
revenue and will be better able to lesist his enemies when he is 
assured on the side of Peshawin 

‘Yes,’ said Hjdei Khan, ‘we shall ha\e nothing to feai fiom oui 
othei enemies, it they are not helped by Russia Vs foi Bokhara, 
we have old scoies to pay off on hei, as you ha\e Has not the 
Shah of Bokhaia slam Stoddait Sahib and Conolly Sahib ? Has he 
not also killed some of my own lelations^ V\e will go and punish 
him An Afghan compaied to a Tui coman is like a wolf compaied 
to a sheep ’ 

The Chief Commissionei heieupon assuii-d his fiiend that we 
had no designs upon Afghanistan, but only desired hei to be strong 
and independent The interests of the two States weie in fact 
identical , they were 111 one boat 

‘Well, then,’ replied Hydei Khan, with vnacity, if we are in 
one boat we must sink 01 swim together Piomise to assist us, 01 
your successor may not know what you haye said, and will stand 
aloof m the time of dangei ’ So ended the first interview 

On the following day, the question of Heiat again came up, and 
John Lawience again dwelt on our engagement with Peisia 

‘ Heiat,’ Hydei Khan replied, ‘ is the right aim of Afghanistan 
Look at his hand,’ — pointing to the Commissionei of Peshawur’s 
wounded hand, ‘did it not giieve him to lose its use? Thus it 
would pain us to lose Heiat If it be attacked, we must go to its 
aid. If the treaty is to benefit us, Herat should be included ’ 

John Lawrence was not empowered, nor would he have wished, 
to yield the point, because of the complications it w ould certainly 
involve , but he offeied to give in wiitmg some extracts from 
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Edmonstone’s letter of instructions, which would show what our 
wishes w ere on the matter , and H\ der Khan then 5 lelded the point 
with a good grace 

The next question raised must have been mteiestmg to the Chief 
Commissioner from a family as well as fiom a public point of tiew, 
for Mohammed khan, to whom the Ameer requested us to restore 
his former fiefs, was the very man who had betia) ed George Lawrence 
into the hands of the Sikhs undei circumstances which even an 
Afghan w'ould be likely to condemn 

‘ Mohammed khan,’ said the Chief Comniissionei, ‘ had been 
degraded by the Sikhs themselves, and, at the time of our conquest 
of the Punjab, he was living more as a prisoner than a fiee man at 
Lahore Mj brother, Sii Henry Lawience, had treated him with 
the greatest honour and consideiation, and had allowed him to letuin 
to his fiefs m Peshaw ur and Kohat 1 here he plotted against my 
elder brother, Colonel George Lawrence , and when that officer and 
his family, at the uigent entieatj of Mohammed Khan himself, 
sought an asvium at Kohat, he basely gave them up to the insur- 
gents ’ 

At this point, Hyder khan seized the Chief Commissioner’s two 
hands and exclaimed, ‘ For God’s sake say no more ' spare me the 
repetition of my 1 dative’s treachery, which blackened the name of 
oui whole race Who does not know that the Kha/wanis are called 
Khugwanis to this day because they gave protection to a khiiL (wila 
pig) which then own sovereign hunted into their tents ’ Another of 
the Sirdars cried out. There is not an Afghan no does not teel the 
disgrace which Sultan Mohammed Khar' • as cast on his nation. 
Hospitality is an Vfghan v irtue ’ 

Hyder Khan then gave up the point, remaiking that he could 
say nothing in favour of his uncle, and had only bioached the 
question at all under the pressuie of Mohammed Khan’s entreaties 
to the Ameer The whole party seemed much relieved when the 
discussion passed on to the next clause 

Once more, Hyder Khan tried to get a promise of assistance, 
both in men and money, in case the Afghans should be attacked or 
threatened by Russia But the Chief Commissioner stooa firm, 
pointing out the likelihood of collision between English and Afghans, 
if the formei ever entered the country. And the meeting broke up 
with the understanding that the Chief Commissioner should, when 
they next met, produce the draft of a tieaty in accoi dance with the 
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•course of the discussions The draft, vs hen produced, contained three 
short articles, by one of vshich the Ameer was to bind himself to be 
‘the friend of the friends and the enemy of the enemies of the East 
India Company, while the English were not to pledge themselves to 
anything of the kind Hyder Khan raised the obvious objection that 
the treaty was one-sidcd, and that the engagement ought to be reci- 
jiiocal But the Chief Commissioner leplied that thcie was a vast 
difference between the two Governments , that we weie content with 
our condition and had no desiie to advance, while the Ameei ad- 
mitted that he had ambitious views , that we had no enemies of 
whom we were m dread, while the Ameei was likely to be m con 
tinual collision with his , and that if we bound ourselves as he did, it 
would necessitate a constant mteiference in Afghan affairs, which 
would be as distasteful to the \fghans as to us Seeing that the 
Chief Commissionei meant what he said, Hjdei Khan intimated 
that he would comph with oui wishes, though he did so with evident 
reluctance He then retiied with his counsellois — like a jury about 
to considei then veidict — into an adjoining loom, and leluined 
within an hour, with one or two slight but ehaiicteiistK amendments 
to the draft treaty The \meei was to be sty led, not the Vmeei of 
Kabul, but the all of Kabul and those countiies of Afghanistan 
which were in his possession, ‘foi Kabul,’ lemaiked the Sirdai, 
‘was onlv a city, while Afghanistan was a laige country, and Wall 
was the proper name for a supieme lulei, while an Ameer might be 
only one out of many ’ This point was of couise agieed to, as was 
the Sirdar’s request that he should be allow ed to sign the treaty on 
his own account, Ihe busine<-s was now ovei, and the Siidar took 
his leave — not, howevci, befoic the aiinal of the Overland Mail, 
which enabled the Chief Commissioner to congiatulate his Highness 
on the victory gamed by Omar Pasha ovei the Russians at Eupatoiia, 
an achievement which was welcomed as a happy omen for the new 
treaty 1 

On the morning of the 28th, at the special request of Gholam 
Hyder, a review of the English troops was held in his honour, and 
at seven a m on the 30th the treaty was signed, scaled, and deliveied 
in full Durbar. It ran as follows ; — 

Article I. 

Between the Honourable East India Company and His Highness the 
Ameer Dost Mohammed Khan, Wall of Kabul and of those countries of 
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Afghanistan now in his possession, and the heirs of the said Ameer, there 
shall be perpetual peace and friendship. 

Article II. 

The Honourable East India Company engages to respect those 
countries of Afghanistan now in His Highness’s possession, and never to 
interfere therein. 

Article III. 

His Highness Ameer Dost Mohammed Khan, Wall of Kabul and of 
those countries of Afghanistan now in his possession, engages on his own 
part, and on the part of his heirs, to respect the territories of the Honour- 
able East India Company, and never to interfere therein , and to be 
friend of the friends and enemy of the enemies of the Honourable East 
India Company. 

Done at Peshawur, this thirtieth day of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-five ; corresponding with the eleventh day of Rujjub, 
one thousand two hundred and seventy-one, Hegira. 

John Lawrence, 

Chief Commissioner of the Punjab. 

Gholam Hyder, 

Heir-App.irent, 

As the Representative of the Ameer Dost MohanimeJ Khan, 
and m person on his own account as the Heir-Apparent. 

Ratified by the Most Noble the Governor-General at Ootacamund, 
this first day of May, one thousand ei^ht hundred and fifty-five. 

Dalf'jusie 

G. F. Edmonstone, 

Secretary to the Gc. ernraent of India with the Governor-General. 

On the last of March, Gnoiam Hyder took his leave for Afghan- 
istan. 

I leave Peshawur this evening (wrote the Chief Commissioner to Loi d 
Dalhousie on April 2), having waited here till the Sirdar was safely out oi 
British teiritory. Edwardes saw him last night comfortably pitched at 
the mouth of the Khyber. Lieutenant Turner escorted him this morning 
to its very edge. The Sirdar expressed himself perfectly satisfied with 
his reception and treatment since his arrival, and good reason there was 
for him to be so. For had he been the son of our Queen we could not 
have tieated him more handsomely. He, literally, not only lived at our 
expense, but took away a round sum in money. We gave him a very 
good review, in which the troops showed well, and, in particular, the 
Artillery and European Infantiy. He was especially struck with the 
latter. ‘ Ha ' ha ! ’ says he, turning to his followers j ‘ see how they 
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maich I these aie Ha^jamjwtg (soul of the battle) And certainly 
H M ’s 24th did look splendid People say that the Sirdar and his 
confidential men are highly pleased with the treaty, and that it is north 
lacs of iiipees to the Ameer, bj securing him from his mos dangerous foes, 
and thus enabling him to set his house m ordei and turn his attention 
to othci quaiteis I suspect it mil not be long befoie he reduces the 
allowance of the Khtbeiees and otheis The foimer gently get 26,000 
rupees per annum fiom him ' What the Afghans really set then 
heart on is the possession of Peshaivui They often spoke with deep 
rcgiet of its loss, and then eyes quite lighted up when eapatiating on its 
beauties They said they hoped some day to deseive it by then good 
seivices to us The Siidar saw it was useless asking foi it, so, like a 
wise man, said nothing On one occasion, he asked me if it was 
true that we only took eight lacs fiom the \ alley, foi th it the Sikhs got as 
much as fourteen Tins, I told him, was collect, but that the Sikh 
system was veiy oppiessue, and that we took as much as was fair and 
reasonable 

John Lawtcncc himself was not disposed to think more highly 
of the treaty now that it was concluded than he had done at fiist, 
not did he lay much stoie by the part he had played in it ‘Ihe 
treaty has been signed,’ he wrote off to Nicholson as soon as it was 
over, ‘ and there is no haim in it The Barukrais promise much and 
ive little, still, they y\ill get more out of us than we shall out of 
them, m the usual couise of things ’ And when, a little later in the 
year. Lord Dalhousie wiote to say that he intended to recommend 
him for some special honoui m iccognition of his seiMces, he wrote 
back to Couitenay in refeicncc to the subject ‘Nothing can be 
handsomer than the teims in which the Goicinoi Oeneial has offeied 
to lecommend me foi honours The tieaty was ccitamly a lucky hit, 
and, no doubt, will be much thought of at home but I like to think 
that if I deserve any thing it is for my labours as a civil admmistiator ’ 
It IS baldly necessaiy to say that, in all his communications with the 
Governor-General, John I avvience dwelt with special emphasis on 
Edvvaides’ services in connection with the tieaty ‘Edvvardes has 
given me the most cordial and able assistance throughout the ne- 
gotiations , indeed, without his aid I should have had a difficult 
part to i>erfoim ’ 

The Chief Commissioner was now fiee to leturn to the ordinary 
work of his administiation , and — what must have been specially 
pleasant amidst the many difficulties and vexations of his vvork — 
several of the old Punjabi school, who had been originally introduced 
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jototbeitsnujtn h\ hit bmUierHiarx jond Traa-iiisdt^oteflSciIkaiVKH^ 
oa T^tmDum^ to Ladia from ftulotij,h, iiicrvred no hactwasdia^ to 
■enrol Ibeureh £«. undor hifc burcessni Suci -wa*! Ijd\i djd Laifi, tsIid 
retunjed to thv Jran'-^utlei terairm, ■vh^e John ILdroeace Imd 
fir&t Imowo lu*n surhwas Ke-vntD Tailrr iht lierD of TLiik’fci ti>i 
U eputN^'Cr ij roi&SiOii!.’' of Kuiura -was to do ^uod bavjot c_n’■^ 
•dio Mutun slid ’« S'- (ifl-i rnardt- Inrcturc rn thE Maidhci viudLdr 
bad in a maiinr-r tdreadi me ae Ins own. and rif ■wJnc.h lie lut rrovf I 
a viQrth) Mardiii airaosi eitr s^ntc saeJj was Harr} T nrms .c n 
■‘Barbaros®. as lorn Lawrenre c<lU> hm -rfiri in the 

follvojng 3-ear, to the ^-ommar d of the sjlcndid regunent of Ortu 1 s 
■nludh lit. bad lumstli or.^ndl]i rcjsrd 'mcli, ton -wiis Ivi-i 
Chamberiain the <jiiiei]jn s nd iir-li s(.tilEd solder -wh > dc ^ 

cceded Wod,,s n a in^ad r f ii efreroer frr e Agan^nd-i an, 

Jonn ILavirenre s rc1 t eend ^sTjiatrn j. ihis L s- . jspcj js _ e_e 
breai-i out, ei^n in t^c imd t rf me draest deu_ls ri his 1_ in 
ietteis in -Rcrrd i n rt: im - 1 i mrre than (-C'lrSed lit lie 
and bnlliant ure i m Ir ui wi n lus rnn iT.=t 1 nrumicl T"-?'- 
1 % no man sai T hrLitir r eio Se i e f iamhcJla-n 'mnsch jn h*- 
Ben^dlami -wh irlirjd ^ J. d f- hcliL.jd jiicr-.n-li r ^ 
at> 3 oure«ll. and l » im-venrinl ia caoieate'- r _irJ arl i_'T s i 
‘I kjion hard]! an rran. e sa ' tj anenitr irjeD_ t ’■u t tc 
man, nho (Oirr'erds o n rdt the ■r -m r-* his t her J_ r 
Other able in r •* o h rojldrrt e arn c sj^d i , _ r:r 
the whoo! of rnrer La T’-nr iri a Oe r.e Cam >-3 1 1 
-UDCC then set lis m i- on .a’^rn parts oi Irdm an. r ^ jiesr s 
sions of the ‘t’lrarriiroT eneifT anaabiur ilisn^Tr h t I - 
quote hereafter no-i r^d the Puniab The regular r t -it 

PcshawTjr, oier -whom Jahn Lasrrenre had no diircet conir L, j>-h in > 
the hands of the man ' horn he had long w orhed to get there — Bn ga 
<Uer S dne, Cotton — a soldier to the barkboneu as the oiiibreiil ot the 
Mutin) iii,is to prote though he had. up to that tunc, neier heard a 
shot fired ‘Bi rommon consent, John Lawrence had said. TCTitin_ 
to the Governor General, ' Cotton t> one of the best soldiers we have 
had for a long time and Pt'haaur is assured!’ the place where we 
should hav e the best soldier going 1 here is not a doubt that he is the 
rjgh< man fur the place It is now, too, that I find in his letters the 
first m'‘ntion of an excellent soldier, whom he was shortlv to emplo) 
on a jfcnlous errand — ^Petcr Lumsden, a pounger brother of Ham, 
‘as fine a )oung fellow,’ saps the writer, ‘as the Indian armv ever 
produced.’ 
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John Lawrence had thus succeeded, like his brother, in getting 
together a body of extraordinarily able men. But he soon found that 
it was much easier to get them than to kee]i them. Men with 
decided characters and strong wills, if — ^to use John Laivrence’s 
favounte expression — they are to ‘ pull together in the team ’ at all, 
require a ruler who not only has superior authority, a still strongei 
will and still greater ability than any of them, but one who has also 
an almost inexhaustible supply of patience and foibearance, of tact 
and of discrimination of character. Now it is in these last qualities 
that, contrary to the usual opinion and in apparent contradiction 
also to the bluntness and directness of his manner, John Lawrence’s 
letters show that he was pre-eminent. A lazy, or incapable, or 
shuffling, or unconscientious subordinate he would not stand. He 
elbowed him out of his way to another province as soon as possible. 
But if he recognised that the man, whatever his weaknesses, had 
‘ stuff,’ or ‘ grit,’ or ‘ mettle,' in him, there was no amount of trouble 
that he would not take to help him, to humour him, and to retain 
him in the team. ‘ No one that I have ever known,’ said Sir Richaid 
Temple in conversation with me, ‘ was equal to him in this respect 
He recognised that human nature was human nature — a compound 
of faults and virtues, merits and foibles. He would say of a man 
who had given him no end of trouble, “ Nevermind, he has got ‘go,’ 
he has got zeal , ” he knew that a stiong horse with a tight hand 
would do more work and better work, in the long lun, than a weak 
horse to whom you might give his head. If he thought a man want- 
ing m fibre of character, he would have nothing to do w ith him. The 
more complicated the machinery of the watch, the less he liked it, if 
the main-spring were wanting.’ 

Now, it is not too much to say that the year which followed the 
conclusion of the treaty with Afghanistan would have been abundantly 
employed if John Lawrence had had nothing else to do but to keep his 
team together. He managed to do so, and carried on also the ordinary 
work of the administration without slackening for an instant. No 
biography of John Lawrence would be complete, in my judgment, it 
it did not attempt, by full quotations from his letters, to give some 
general idea of the difficulties of this kind which came in his way, 
and of the methods by which he breasted or overcame them. And 
if it be objected that this side of his work and character cannot be 
brought out without giving to petty misunderstandings an importance 
which did not belong to them, and without laying bare the weak 
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points of some of his best friends, I answei that if the misunderstand- 
ings themsehes weie unimportant, the spirit m which he met them is 
far from being so, ana that his efforts to satisfy the malcontents, or 
to reconcile opponents, so far fiom reflecting disciedit on them, are a 
proof of what he considered to be their intrinsic worth. The) show 
that, in his opinion, they possessed the ‘grit,’ the ‘fibre,’ the ‘back- 
bone,’ in compaiison with which all smallei failings weie but as spots 
upon the sun Sometimes, then, it was John Coke, the stiff-necked 
but splendid soldiei, in civil and militar) charge of Kohat, who if he 
could not have his own way — could not, for instance, build a toil in 
the middle of a hostile tube, or impose tribute on hill-men who dwelt 
be) ond our boi dels — w ould thiow dow nthe gauntlet to his superioi, the 
Commissionei of IVshawui, and, once in evei) few months, would 
wiite to John I awience, thieatening to lesign his post ' Sometimes 
It was Robert Napiei and the Engineers, whose e\penditure John 
Lawrence had long striven, with ver) impeifect success, by protesta- 
tions and entieaties, to keep within bounds, and whom he was now 
driven by the scaicity of mone) in the treasuiy, and by direct instiuc- 
tions from the Supieme Government, to bring to order by moie 
efficacious means Sometimes it was the airears of Donald Macleod ; 
sometimes the militaiy justice of Edw aides , sometimes the fatal 
gravitation as he thought it, of aU alike — all except his dear fiiend 
Donald— towards the hills 

Take, as a sample, the case of Nicholson and Chambeilain An 
incursion of the hlusaod Wuzeens had taken place and a native 
chieftain — Zeman Khan, the right hand of Nicholson — had been 
killed to he real of the fiontier posts, the guardians of which had, 
somehow or ithei, failed to come to the rescue. Nicholson wrote to 
the Chief Commissioner, leflecting bitteily on the force, of which 
Chamberlain was the head, and Chamberlain, natuially enough, as 
bitterly resented the imputan n And now began a battle royal, the 
rltempt to allay which involved an expenditure on the part of the 
Chief Commissionei of many reams of paper, and of many hours of 
precious time It was a triangular duel, in which the third man, who 
was attempting to play the part of peacemaker, had leason to feel 
that the Beatitude on the peacemakers did not promise peace of mind, 
in this world, to the peacemakv.- himself. Indeed, he often managed 
by his assiduous effbits only to direct the wrath of the pnncipals in 
the quarrel upon himself. Sometimes, he would try the effect of a 
gentle yet a plain-spoken rebuke to each , sometimes, of an appeal 
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to their public spirit ; sometimes, he would write to Nicholson on the 
extraordinary merits of Chamberlain, which so far outweighed his 
small fallings, and, then, he would write in the same strain to Cham- 
berlain respecting Nicholson ; and, once again, by a happy stroke of 
Scotch or Irish humour, he would exorcise for the moment any angry 
feelings from the heart of his correspondent, and, by raising a laugh 
even on so serious a subject, would reduce it, for a moment, to its 
true proportions. Happily, he was able to vent his feelings and to 
pour out his griefs to his intimate friends, Robert Montgomery, 
Donald Macleod, and Herbert Edwardes, although the latter had a 
sufficiently serious quarrel of his own raging at the veiy same time 
with Coke. An extract from one of these letters, to begin with, will 
give some idea of the subject of dispute between Nicholson and 
Chamberlain, and of John Lawrence's attempts to reconcile them. 

As to Coke, poor old fellow, I wish I could give him a Brigade and 
make him a K.C.B. ... As for Chamberlain; I am grie\ed to think 
that he is vexed. I saw that such was the case, and did my best to 
soften the matter. He wanted me to pitch into Nicholson, which I could 
not well do. You know old ‘ Nick,’ what a stem, uncompromising chap 
he IS. He was frightfully aggravated at the death of Zeman Khan, and 
spoke out plainly — too plainly — ^about the cavalry in the posts. They 
were not to blame in this paiticular case, though the infeience to be 
deduced fiom the fact that the plundered folk passed them and their posts, 
and went ten miles farther on was unfavourable to them. But the fact is 
that the detachments in the posts have done little or no good in the 
Derajat ; they seldom come across the plundeiers, and never yet, that 
I can remember, cut them up. I did not tell Chambcilain one-tenth of 
what Nicholson said, and much of which seemed to me to be true. I 
have written to him, begging that when he has complaints to make lie 
will be more considerate and moderate in his tone. The detachments at 
the outposts do not effectually guard the border This is the gravamen 
of Nicholson’s charge If they do so, surely Chambeiiam can have no 
difficulty in showing it. If they do not, ought it not to be stated? 
Nicholson mentions four successive cases in which the freebooters got 
clear off. 

I give next two extracts, one from a letter to Chamberlain in 
defence of Nicholson, the other to Nicholson in defence of Cham- 
'berlain, which will illustrate the skill and patience with which John 
Lawrence played the part of peacemaker. 

Mum ; Mas ^5, 1855. 

My dear Chamberlain, — Maepherson sent me your note of the 12 th, 
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explaining your views and feelings on Nicholson's remarks regarding the 
detachment of the First Punjab Cavalry, as connected with the late affair 
in which Zemati Khan was Hlled. I assure you your note has given me 
much pain. There is no man in the Bengal army whom I would so gladly 
see at the head of the Punjab force as yourself, and few for whom I have 
a greater regard and respect It is my sincere desire to consult your 
views and feelings in all matters connected with your command. I fiilly 
thought that mj letter of the and May fdemi -official; would have satisfied 
you. 

If I know myself at all, I believe I am one of the last men w ho would 
reflect unj'ustly or unreasonably on military men. I have passed all my 
service among them, and some of my best friends are of that cloth I 
have no desire to support Nicholson unreasonably, and I freely admit 
that he does not write in as conciliatory a tone as is desirable. But he 
is thoroughly hone<=t and straightforward, and, I feel sure, has no sinister 
views. What he desires is to seethe frontier well protected. This, of 
course, cannot be effected unlesi the conduct of the detachment in charge 
of posts be criticised, when it may appear they have been in any way to 
blame. In the particular case in which Zeman Khan was killed they 
received no warning, and therefore Nicholsons censure was. so far, un- 
lust Still, the fact that they were not aware of the raid, and that the 
sufferers did not apply for assistance to them, giv es some colour to the * 
inference which he drew, that the people had not the proper confidence 
in them. 

It did not appear to me that more was required than to send you his 
explanation. But as it appears that you still think that justice has not 
been dealt out in the case, suppose we have a court of inquiry to investigate 
the matter ? If, then, it turn out that Nicholson has aspersed the cavalrv’, 
or, in short, said more than the case warranted, he must make the amende. 

I am sure he is too honest a fellow not to do so. 

As regards yourself, I know that he looked forward to your return to 
the Punjab and assumption of the command with pleasure and confidence. 
Before it was known that you were to have the Brigadiership — that is, 
just after j-ou went to the Cape — he asked me for my interest, in the event 
of Its becoming vaca.it. I replied that, though you had never asked for 
niy advocacy. I had voluntarily told you I should wish to see you get the 
commaii'!, and had reason to believe that the Governor- General intended 
giving it to you Nicholson replied, by return of post, that he had not 
thought of yo ii n.ime, and that he would never think of being a candidate 
while j ■-.u V *rc av ailable, as he believed you were much more fitted for 
the post than himself. Now, 1 think that a man who wrote and thought 
of you in this way would be the last to mean to asperse the force under 
your orders. 

As for myself I am ready to do whatever is j'ust and right. I see by' 
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youi note to Macpheison that joii wish to come to Murnfor June Pray 
do so Let us then talk over the matter, and if I have not acted rightly 
tow aids jou, I will admit it If jou cannot convince me of this, I will 
let Heibeit Edwardes judge between us 

May 26 

hly dear Nicholson, — I enclose you a lettei fiom Edwaides, and 
another from Chamberlain to Edwaides legaidmg jour remarks on that 
unfortunate affair in which pooi Zeman Khan lost his life 

Chamberlain is verj soie, and scruples not to say that he will lesign 
unless the amende is made 1 think he is somewhat unreasonable 
Nevertheless his resignation would be a public loss, and bring much 
obloquy I hope, therefoie, that you will write and express jouriegret 
at having led me to conclude that the detachment in the post had leceived 
notice of the affair I have written to you two or thiee times officially to 
send me the precise facts and dates of the four 1 aids w hich you alluded to 
in leporting Zeman Khan’s death Pi ay send this without fuither delay, 
and in it expiess your legiet at the mistake which occmied 

At one time, John Lawrence thought he had succeeded m recon- 
ciling the disputants, and congiatulatcd himself and them most 
heartily upon it But the stoim butst out again with icnewcd violence, 
•and the vexation of this and othei woiiies, combined with a bad 
knee — which had incapacitated him foi active exeicise during many 
months past, and had driven him to wiite all his enormous corre- 
spondence with his leg in a hoiizontal position— seems, at times, to 
have driven him almost to despeiation Undei such ciicumstances, 
he poured out his soul to Edwardes thus — 

June 22, 1855 

I w ill see what can be done about the foi t at Abbottabad But N apier 
has got his office and his woik into almost incxtiicable confusion What 
to do with him and them I know not Government has thicatencd to stop 
ciU woiks not of an absolutely urgent natuie, because he will not send in 
his leturns To add to my miseiy, Neville Chambeilain has again lun 
lusty He neither likes Nicholson’s letter nor my explanatory lustihcation 
I do declare to you that, what with one thing and the othei, I feel dis 
tracted, and veiy much wish I could cut the concern Asfoi the Govcinoi 
Geneial, I hardly know what to think of him Poor man, he seems veiy 
ill He tells me he ‘cannot walk acioss a room as smooth even as a 
billiard board To complete my miseries, my wife is ill m bed She had 
rather a seiious attack yesterday, but is better to-day. 1 enclose you 
Chamberlain’s letter. 

Under somewhat similar feelings, though about other people and 
other difficulties, he writes to Montgomery on May 17 
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defects, but I Iiatdl) know any man, perhaps no one man, who commands 
SO genet ally the esteem of his bt other ofliceis 1 think his selection for 
Brigadiei of the Punjab foice was universally deemed an excellent 
one . 

If you will listen to my advice — and it is that of a smceie friend — ^let 
Goieinment decide the question, and remain quiet, and see what this 
wai m the Crimea may bring forth I may ^et see you a Brigadier 
storming Russian battalions in Persia 01 Georgia If you throw up jour 
appointment m a huff, jou cannot fail to injme your reputation and 
prospects 

As legaids the public works, the simple fact is that we haiebeen 
going too fast, and have exhausted theTieasury Moreoiei, our executiie 
officers caiij on their woik, and give us no accounts, no estimates, and 
no lepoits In shoit, they have taken the bit into then own mouths, and, 
like wajwaid nags, bare it all then own waj Now the getting them into 
order and leplenishing the Tieasuiies will fall m togethci I haie le 
solved to act as the House of Commons does and stop the supplies until 
my wishes and views aie earned out 

But these effoits at peacemaking weie, at fiist, not moie successful 
than had been his efforts in the Nicholson-Chambeilain case, and he 
writes again 

Mu n Juli 26 183^ 

My deal Coke, — I have two letteis of jouis as long as m\ aim to 
answer, and little time to doit, for I haic moie wilting and leading 
than my ejes like 01 I can get thiough You must foigive me when 1 
say that I think jou take an exaggerated and unjust view of matteis 
How can any woik go on when a man says that unless he has his own 
way he will resign^ But such is too offen the buithen of joui song 
Go wheie you will, you cannot always have youi own way. If you go 
home and get maiiied, and sit by your fiiesidc in youi old age, do you 
think that you will then always have your own way^ Believe me, my 
dear fellow, 111 all situations, in all circumstances, we must beai and foi- 
bcar, and, to a ceitain extent, yield to circumstances But the fault I 
lind is that you cannot lestiain your feelings, but must always, in eveiy 
difference of opinion, tender your lesignation, or tell us you aie off Such 
a line almost ii cites a man to resist you. It, as it weie, challenges one 
to say ‘No’ ’’iigadiers and Commissioners aie placed in then posts 
to contiol comman ling officeis and magistiates, and may differ fioin 
t’ cm withou’ thincing them either .ogues 01 fools If every case weie 
brought to this Itemative, no Government could go on What would 
you say to some yc'r own subordinates telling you this ^ 

As for Edwardes and Chambeilain, though I may not always agree 
with them, I think it would be difficult to find two fiiiei fellows in their 
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way See what an unieasonable fellow you aie If Edw aides was brusque 
and peiemptoij, you would considei him a biute , as he is conciliatory, 
he IS an ‘ oily gammon ’ Well, then, what must they think of you but as 
‘waywaid and unieasonable’ unless you have >oui own way? 

You recollect what a rowjou got me into about the ‘Kotul’ affaii 
I do not sa> this to vex you, but had it not ended as it did, I should pio 
bably have been compelled to send m my zsti/a (resignation) also Well, 
you desiie to make war and conclude peace, to do this and modify that, 
and all oflf jour own bat' h.ow no Gov eminent can stand this h«o 
do ibt you aie often light, but not alvvajs, because, though thinking 
usually clearly and justly, you look at things too naiiowlj You fancy 
all the world is 1 educed to the Kohat focus 

When you tell Chambeilain that you will have youi own selection or 
resign, fiom that moment it becomes a stiuggle with you two foi supic 
macy This is the last thing that 1 would say to anyone who is above 
mo I would leason, aigue, and expostulate , but the thieat to lesign is 
simply an ulitmati/m, which admits of no discussion Then I think, as 
you youiself seem to admit, tliat you often uige your views and wishes too 
stiongly Aftei having said youi say and expicsscd joui opinion, why 
leiteiate it ? You may not be able to take another view of the mattei, 
but why not keep your view to youiself? why dogmatically and peitma 
ciously foice youi opinions on otheis ? It is this defect which goes fai to 
mat your real meiits I havewiuten youfiankly and ficelj my senti- 
ments, and 1 hav e done it as j ou have appealed to me 

It IS pleasant to add that, here too, a modus vhendi was ultimately 
achieved by the Chief Commissioner’s untiling tact and patience, and 
that Coke remained m the Punjab till he was sent down at the head 
of his splendid legiment to Delhi Here he found lull scope for his 
great mihtaiy ability, and he has, all too taidily, in 1881, received, 
m recognition of his many sei vices, the ‘ K C B ’ which Sir John 
Lawrence would have been so glad to obtain foi him in the midst of 
the Punjab troubles of 1855 

About the same time, the Engineei episode, as I have said, 
reached its turning point ‘Alieadj the Department of Public 
Works,’ says John Lawience, on June 25, ‘gives me moie tiouble 
and anxiety than all the rest of the Punjab The Chief Engineer, 
with a hundred good and noble qualities, is no man of business ’ 
Appreciating these hundred noble qualities, as well as the splendid 
works which Napier, while he had free scope, was carrying out, John 
Lawrence had hitherto forborne to do more than expostulate with 
him, and groan over his unbusiness like procedure. But now, a 
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letter from Dorin, the President in Council during the absence of 
Lord Dalhousie, deploring the emptiness of the Public Treasury, no 
longer left him any choice in the matter ; for an immediate and 
immense reduction of expense in the Public Works Department i\as 
judged to be imperatively necessary. The case had already been 
put tenderly before Napier by John Lawrence thus : — 

Rawulpindi Apnl 25, 1855. 

My dear Napier, — I have been thinking a good deal over what was 
said the other day about your department. It is a subject which has, for 
a long time, given me many anxious thoughts I do not like the way m 
which things have gone on, and I have wished gradually but decidedly 
to work a change This I have attempted by putting a pencil (a twist or 
screw), so far as possible, on new undertakings when not absolutely 
necessary’, and by calling for estimates and explanations where the w ork 
appears necessary, but the expense doubtful. I see that this sjstem 
chafes and distresses you; that it causes you, to use your own woids, 
‘to eat your own heart.’ You had, as you say, formerly your full swing, 
and were allowed to do exactly as j-ou liked. Now, you are brought up 
at every turn. 

I must here say that I was always averse to that system, and endea- 
voured in the Boaid’s time to enforce some check, and to secure the 
punctual rendering of accounts. I found that my endeavours weie 
fruitless, and only caused a row between Henry and myself. So I gave 
it up. 

I do not think that you have a more sincere friend than myself — not 
even m my brother. There is no man who more heartily wishes you well, 
or who w ould feel more grieved at misfortune happening to you. But, as 
regards public matters, both from prnciple r. id experience, I see the 
necessity i rule and system. I think much has been done in the Punjab 
in spite of neglecting these things , but I also believe that nearly as much 
would have been done, and at a less cost, by adhering to them. But, be 
tb’S .as it may. Government has laid down a regular code for our guidance 
in >> ur department, and we are bound either to adhere to it, or to repre- 
sent where it works badly and get it modified. We must not set it aside. 
If ever I ask you to give me a return, or to furnish information which is 
not necessary, or which 1 have no business with, you have only to point 
out the fact to ensure a remedy. 

Nor did John Lawrence’s letters on the subject to Lord Dalhousie 
show any trace of bitter feeling towards Napier. He was magnani- 
tnous throughout. 

Muni : Auifust 26, 1855. 

My dear Lord, — I have delayed answering your Lordship’s note of the 
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14th Jul), in the hope of being able to say something satisfactoiy about 
the E\eciitive Depaitment A gieat deal has been done during the last 
ttt o months toivaids bringing up aiiears and getting things into order And 
I have had seieial conveisations nith Napiei, who has piomised to do 
all I can desiie He is, of couise, ve\ed at the turn matteis have taken, 
and It IS no easy matter to convince him that any lefoim is required He 
IS all foi pushing on woiks or oiiginating new ones But he dislikes 
details and accounts of all kinds, and cannot find it in his heait to cen 
sure anyone under him Indeed, his feelings incline him to defend any- 
one with whom one finds fault He has, also, no propel idea of economy 
As he naiiely obseived last night, he had no idea that he could go on 
too fast, but supposed that Government might believe that enough was 
not being done, sufficient money not being spent 

\ oui Loidship may depend on my doing all I can to get things placed 
on a pioper footing , and if possible, I will do this without any e\plosion 
with Napiei, foi whom 1 have a great legaid He has the most decided 
aversion to estimates of all kinds, and consideis that they aie nothing 
but ‘ snares to entiap the Engineeis ’ 

The following lettei, though it shows that theie had been a good 
deal of heait burning on Napici s pait, is cicditable to both men — 

Muiri August sS, 1855 

My deal Napiei, — I had intended wilting you a few lines with refei 
ence to our conveisation on Satuidat, before I got youi note yesterday 
but I have had a heap of woik to get thiough 

I must begin by saying, that I fully entei into youi feelings, and am 
quite certain that you have not wished to act in opposition to my views 
The difference of our official education, the differ ence m 0111 idiosy ncrasy , 
and the great latitude which you have hitherto enjoyed, lead us to take 
veiy differ ent views of oui duties and lesponsibilities I have always 
wished to have a contiol ovei youi Depaitment m the Punjab, paitly, 
because I consideied it was lequiied, but, mainly, because it seemed a 
mere matter of duty. But I leally did not know how to effect this with 
out giving you great offence I went on at fiist, hoping and trusting that 
matters would mend, without, perhaps, acting as decidedly as I ought to 
ha\e done 

For a long time, matteis weie left to youi sole guidance I knew 
that the accounts weie generally in aiiears, but I did not know that so 
many works were going on without valid authoiity, as has subsequently 
appeared to be the case Had I received your indexes, piogiess lepoits, 
and similar returns with ordinary punctuality, I sho Id have sooner seen 
the necessity for interference Even when I first got y oui assignments I 
did not like to act , for I did not peiceive from them what was the nature 
of the works for which the money was required, and which weie and 
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which were not sanctioned ... It would he absuid for me to have 
authority m your Dcpaitment and not to exercise it. I may have done 
this too abruptly, too harshly, but such is not my impression. From 
kindly feeling to yourself, from mere motives of expediency, I have en- 
deavoured to get you to bring your department into order. If ‘revolu- 
tions are not to be effected by rose-water,’ neither are leforms to be 
made without vigorous expression, without conveying to subordinate 
authorities in unmistakable but courteous language that one’s wishes 
must be earned out 

You say that I speak veiy differently from the style of the official 
letters which are issued under my orders. Perhaps theie is much tiiith 
in this remark, but the fact is that, being by nature passionate, I place, as 
far as I can, a guard over my conversation. Being also sincerely desirous 
not to hurt your feelings, and being affected to a considerable degree by 
the influence of your own couiteous and conciliatory demeanour, I may 
have led you to think that I felt less strongly than I really did on the 

shortcomings (in my mind) of j-our Department You must foigiie 

me if I have said aught in this to distress you. I assme jou that it is 
meant kindly. 

An extract from a despatch written by Lord Canning to Sir 
Charles Wood, some time after the suppression of the Mutiny, 
furnishes an unintentional but a very interesting ex post facto com- 
mentary on the foregoing correspondence. 

Camp, Hoshiarpore, on the Lahore and Peshawur Road, March 30, i860 

On my late journey to and from Peshawur, the subj'ect of the road to 
that frontier station from Lahore necessarily engaged much of my atten- 
tion. This road was begun, as you are aware, soon after the anne.xatioii 
of the Punjab. The utter inadequacy of the original rough estimates 
. ..les that it was commenced under an imperfect appreciation of the 
.'J. ’ ulties to be surmounted. The work advanced for some years with 
tne free expenditure, but also with the vigour and ability that usually 
characterised the projects of Sii Robert Napier. . . . My impression 
before traversing this road was that the expenditure in its construction 
had been somewhat reckless Thi, impression has been a good deal 
modified by personal inspect’ *!ie work. 

Doubtless, the vigour wk ’ , h work was begun and carried on 
between 1851 and 1856 in a coun.*; iihere nearly all skilled labour was a 
novelty, and where wheeled carriages were almost unknown, was accom- 
panied by a large expenditure, while the scale and solidity of the road 
embankments, and the high class of gradients adopted, 3 in 100, aimed, 
at once, at a more costly perfection than w'e may judge to have been wise, 
now that the magnitude of the undertaking, the length of tune required 
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for Its completion, and the consequent liability to mtciiiiption by failuie 
of funds, aie fullj appieciated But without shutting my eyes to this, I 
must also admit that, at that time, the whole spiiit of the Government 
tended rather to stimulate than check vigoious piogiess with too little 
legaid to calculations of cost And, little as I desiie to tolerate any re 
curience to this s>stem of wholesale woiking without piopei estimates, I 
am not indisposed to the belief which some hate entei tamed, that this 
laige and eneigetic detelopment of laboui, and the expendituie by which 
It was accompanied on this and othei great woiks in the Punjab, under 
Sir Robert Napiei’s advice and gcneial diicction, was one, at least, of 
the elements which impiessed the most manly lace in India with the 
vigour and beneficence of British rule, and, under Pi evidence, tended, 
Ihiough the maintenance of oidei and active lojaltj in the Punjab, to the 
lecoveiy of Hindustan 

I have dwelt at consideiable — perhajis some of my leaders may 
think at unnecessai> — length on the efforts which John Lawrence 
made to ‘ keep his team togethei,’ and on the success, remaikable 
enough when we lemember the men with whom he had to deal, 
which attended them I have already given my reasons for so doing 
Such efforts weie of the vei> essence of the man and of his work 
Without them, it is hardly necessaij to point out how different would 
have been the condition of the Punjab a few > ears later vv hen the 
Mutiny broke out Instead of being officeied by men who knew 
their w ork, their people and then chiefs, almost as they knew them 
selves, It would have been officered by men who, fiom no fault of 
their ow n, could have know n little of either, and the new ly annexed 
1 province must then have been a chief source of anxiety instead of 
X our firm support lhat the Punjab was wide enough and elastic 
enough to hold men like Nicholson, like Chambeilain, like Coke, 
like Napier, and a host of otheis, was due, as the coriespondencc I 
have quoted at such length will show, to the Chief Commissioner, 
and the Chief Commissioner alone 

And not less remarkable than the way in which John Lawrence 
dealt with his subordinates was the way in which, without sacrificing 
an tota of principle, 01 ever using his words to conceal his thoughts, 
he managed to work haimoniously throughout with the eminent man 
who was at the head of the Government How was it that he was 
able to do so ? The question does not admit of an altogether easy 
answer, nor of an answer at all without a closer consideration than I 
have hitherto been led to give to the character of one of the most 
► commanding Governors General who have ruled India 
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In spite of the great gifts w hich it is to be hoped that this bio- 
graphy has brought into sufficient prominence, or rather, perhaps, 
because of them. Lord Dalhousie had certain faults, which may have 
been equally observable. He was proud, ambitious, and imperious. 
He would crush anyone who disobeyed or thwarted him, anyone who 
seemed disposed to encroach upon his authority. In such cases, he 
had no bowels of compassion. ‘He put his foot down,’ was one 
favourite e.xpression used by John I.awrence about his chief, uhen he 
had been aroused by any untimely show of independence. ‘ He met 
my request by an imperial “ No,” ’ was another. ‘ The Lord Sahib 
is a pepper-pot,’ said John Peter Grant, one of the ablest of his 
subordinates. The higher the position or the dignity of the man or 
body of men who kicked against the pricks, the more vigorouslv were 
the pricks applied. It was said of him that while he spaied humble 
Deputy Collectois, and let them off easily, he had no meicy on Boards 
and Commissioners and Chiefs. How he had dealt with Lord Gough, 
with Henry Lawrence, and with Hemy Lawrence s self-reliant assis- 
tants in the Punjab, during his early days as Governor-General, I 
have shown in previous chapters His letters of rebuke, m such 
cases, were as clear and polished as steel If, therefore, there was 
very much in him to admire, there was, m my opinion, not so much 
to love. In particular, he ivas deficient in one quality, without which 
no man, however able, can stand quite in the front rank of the 
lulers of men He i\as deficient in the sympathy of the imagination. 
I do not here refer to that moral sensibility which is more or less 
common to humanity at laige, which disposes men to rejoice with 
those who rejoice, and weep with tho.e who weep, and which, if a 
man be of any finei mould, makes h'ra feel the pain that he is driven 
to inflict on a high-minded subordinate, at least as acutely as if it 
were inflicted by others on himself. For, in this. Lord Dalhousie 
was, by no means, deficient A soldier’s son — for his father had been 
Commander-m-Chief in India — ^he burst into tears when he heard 
that the 14th Dragoons had run away at Chillianwallah. He wept 
as he lead to Sir Fredenck Halhday the accounts he had received of 
the murder of Agnew and -A.!.-! -son at Mooltan, and he burst into a 
perfect flood of tears, again, 1.' . . he saw the same trusted subordi- 
nate for the first time after the da-'i. of the wife whom he had loved 
most tenderly, and who had died of the effects of sea-sickness just 
as she came in sight of the English shore. When the news of Lady 
Dalhousie’s death first reached him, he shut himself up for weeks in 
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Government House, refusing to see anyone whom it was not absolutely 
necessary that he should see, but conscientiously and pathetically 
transacting all the business of the Government on paper, as well as 
he had ever done. His letters to Henry Lawrence during his anxiety 
about his brother and sister, who were prisoners in the hands of the 
Sikhs, are full of earnest and respectful sympathy ; while his letters 
to John Lawrence show from first to last, and in an ever-increasing 
degree, the most tender and affectionate interest in his welfare. Nor 
weie there any members of his personal staff who could not mention 
incidents showing his kind and thoughtful consideration for them. 
They were, many of them, devoted to him ; and the few words that 
he managed to speak, or the few lines that he managed to write, in 
the midst of his press of work, showing his appreciation of their 
services, to officers at a distance who would not have naturally 
expected any such special recognition from the ‘Lord Sahib,’ were 
always treasured up, in their memories or their desks, as a lifelong 
possession. Nothing, therefore, that I am about to say implies that 
he was wanting in genuine kindness of heart, or in what is ordinarily 
called sympathy. 

It was rather in that much wider and rarer kind of s)mpathy 
which is as much intellectual as moral, and depends mainly on the 
vividness of the imagination, that such defects as Lord Dalhousic 
had, appear to me to have lain. Lord Dalhousie seems, from his 
letters, many scores of which he before me, to have been unable to 
clothe himself sufficiently with the feelings, the prejudices, the aspi- 
rations, the ideas of those over whom he ruled ; and he was unable 
therefore to understand how tire natives of India, recognising, as 
many of them did, the general benevolence of our intentions and 
the undoubted beneficence of our rule, w’ere yet disposed to look 
back, with yearning and with regret, on the days when, if they were 
oppressed, plundered, murdered, they were so by men of their own 
race, their own language, or their own creed. He was unable, again 
as it appears to me, to picture to himself the mmulative effect upon 
the native mind of the policy of annexation which he had openly 
avowed, and of the numerous additions to the empire, justifiable or 
otherwise, which, in accordance with it, circumstances had forced on 
him, or he on circumstances. In particular, I doubt whether he 
thought that the shock given to the religious feelings and the 
immemorial customs of the people by the blows which he struck at 
the sacred right of adoption, were deserving of any serious regard on 
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the part of an enlyhtcnt.d Fnglish ruler Nor ib there m the whole 
of his letters, brilliant and incib,\e and racy as they all are, a single 
sentence which inclines the reader to pause and saj, as he does, 
again and again, when he is reading the much less bulliant and in- 
cisive letters of Metcalfe or Outrani, of Henry or John Lawrence, 
‘Here is a man whose chief claim to lule India was that he so 
thoroughly understood her people’ If, theiefore, theie have been 
no ablei, or more commanding, oi more conscientious, or 11101 e 
successful Governors General of India than Loid Dalhousic, tlieie 
have been, in my opinion, Governois General who weie nioie sym- 
pathetic with the natives, and more beloved 

He was, however, in everyway a man of commanding powers 
His faults, such as they weie, were those not of a small, but of atiuly 
great man Small, almost to insiginficance, m stature, he had a mighty 
spirit Weak m health, he did moie than the woik of the very 
strongest man Afflicted with a constitutional disease, which made it 
a torture to him even to put on his clothes, which often confined him 
to his '■00m, and disabled him from walking across it even when it 
was ‘as level as a billiard table,’ he yet traversed India fiom end to 
end, saw everything with his own eyes, and discharged every duty 
of his high office, that office which ‘ennobles and kills’ its holdeis, 
during the almost unprecedented term of eight years with a thorough- 
ness, a promptitude, a precision, and a dignity m which he has had 
few equals His work connected with the Punjab alone might have 
been thought enough to occupy the energies of any oidinarily able 
man Again and again, as we r^’ad his correspondence with the 
Lawrence brothers, and note the view, alike comprehensive and 
minute, which he was able to tuke of every incident and character on 
the Punjab stage, filled as it was by able men, each of whom, in his 
time, played many jiarts, we can hardly bring ourselves to believe 
th ' the new province was but a fiaction of his whole field of duty, and 
that he was directly responsible, dunng a part of his eight years, fot 
some five or six other ptovinces which he had annexed, as well as 
for the ponderous charge which had been originally committed to 
him, and which, as he says himself, had overtaxed and overburdened 
the greatest ^of his predecessors In short, if he was not a Heaven- 
sent, he was, at least, a born ruler of men If he was ambitious, his 
ambition was that of Caesar. 'Hicre was little that was personal and 
nothing that was ignoble about n He was every inch a king. He 
felt that he could rule, and that, with a view to the happiness of the 
millions entrusted to him, it was right that he should do so. 
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John La>\rence -was a man, m his way, of quite as commanding 
powers, and of quite as masterful a will, as Loid Dalhousie. He was 
therefore the last man whom we should have expected, beforehand, 
to get on well with him as a subordinate But we are now, perhaps, 
more m a position to see how it was that he did so 

The Punjab, John Lawrence’s charge, was Lord Dalhousie’s pet 
province It was his own child, his own creation John Lawrenn, 
might be its Chief Commissioner, but woe be to him if he ever forj;ot 
that he was not its supreme ruler ' If he evei did forget this, and if, 
actmgon his own responsibility, he invited a friend to serve within its 
sacred precincts, or became involved in a fiontier disturbance beyond 
tnem, without first applying to the Governor General, he too was called 
to account, and felt what might be the w eight of Lord Dalhousie’s heel 
But here his tact and his loyalty to superior authoiity came in His 
notions of duty to Gov eminent he carried to a degree w Inch one m igh t 
have expected to find in a disciple of Hobbes, but hardly in a man 
of such popular sjmpathies and of such commanding powers as his 
It was these notions of public duty which helped him to put up with 
occasional rebukes from his chief, which, if they had come from any 
other quarter, would have made him turn and rend his assailant 
But Lord Dalhousie was much too great a man not to wish his sub 
ordinates to speak their minds fiankly to him This John Lawrence 
always did There was not a step winch Lord Dalhousie took in the 
Punjab, not an appointment he made, not an expression he diopped, 
which John Lawrence, if he was unable to approve of it, did not, with 
all his ‘ heroic simplicity,’ fasten upon and controvert 1 his done, if 
he could not succeed in modifying his chiefs views, he thought him 
self not only at liberty, but bound in honour to carry them out \nd it 
w as this mixture of resistance and of submission, of loyalty and of tact, 
and yet of plainness or even abruptness of speech, which, combined 
with his other and infinitely greater qualities, exactly suited Loul 
Dalhousie, and enabled two such master spirits, if I have read their 
characters and correspondence aright, to move, in the same sphere, 
with mutual appreciation, and without coming into anything like dan- 
gerous collision 

lire feelings of regard, respect, and admiration, which John Law 
rence’s character had early awakened in Lord Dalhousie, soon 
developed into a warm and brotherly affection There was a general 
agreement in policy between the two men, but with a sufficient 
amount of difference to give piquancy and interest in life to all the r 
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communications. Only on one occasion, in the whole correspon- 
dence, does John Lawrence seem to have taken seriously to heart 
anything which was said to him by his chief. He had objected 
strongly to the appointment of a certain civilian to a post for which 
he did not think him fitted, and the Governor- General said to him in 
reply, good-humouredly, ‘ You know, John, you aie a good hater ’ 
Misunderstanding, as it would seem, the meaning of the term, and 
thinking, in the mnocency of his heart, that Lord Dalhousie meant 
more than he said, John Lawrence wrote back earnestly protesting 
against the imputation. His letter is highly characteristic, as is also 
Lord Dalhousie’s reply. 

April 21. 185s. 

My dear Lord, — ... I cannot but express my regret that your Loid- 
ship should have reason to think me a good hater. If I am any judge of 
my own character, I should not say that such is the case. I do not know 
a man in the world against whom I have such feelings. There are public 
officers both here and elsewhere of whom 1 have a mean opinion j there 
aie several in the Punjab whom I have felt it my duty to report ; but I 
know not one whom I would wish to injure personally. Every public 
officer w hom I have considered inefficient, no doubt hates me, and thinks 
that I hate him. This is quite natural. I know that I have strong and 
decided opinions, which, when the occasion required it, 1 have seldom 
hesitated to state, with little reservation. But this I have felt to be my 
duty, a necessity of my position, if I wished to see the administration 
successful. In such instances, I have spared neither the man I liked, nor 
those for whom I have no such feeling ; and in making recommendations 
for promotions it has been my earnest desire to be impartial. 

Lord Dalhousie replied as follows : — 

May 14, 1855. 

..*' dear Lawrence, — . . . You seem hurt at what I said, andexpiess 

yr. '•'hef that you have not acted unjustly towards , and are in- 

of doing so towards any man. 

you will be so good as to look hack to my letter of March 28, you 
will '..e that I did not allege injustice on your part, either generally or m 
this particular case. On the contiary, I expressly stated, ‘I have no 
reason to suppose that you have been unjust to this man.’ 

You protest against my supposing you bated , or that you are a 

‘good hater.’ On these points, my good friend, I can’t retract I re- 
member the grounds of your opposition to his appointment in 1849, and 
the feeling you showed towards him then. 

As for the general proposition, you admit that you have strong and 
decided opinions which you have seldom hesitated to express without 
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jeservation. Just so , and it is in entertaining and retaining such decided 
adverse opinions that consists \shat I, and Di Johnson before me, called 
a ‘good hater’ But saying that you are ‘a good hater’ does not imply 
that you are partial or unjust, any more than saying (as I might say) that 
you are a staunch fnend would imply that you are unfair and piactise 
favouritism 

But Lord Dalhousie’s longterm of office, with its biilliant achieve 
ments in peace and war, its unexampled ‘progress, moral and 
material,’ its railways and its electric telegraphs, its conquest and its 
annexations, was now drawing to its close , and that it was so, the 
ablest of his lieutenants must have been, half pleasantly, half painfully, 
reminded by the letter which, in view of then approaching separation, 
was written to him by his chief — 


Ootacamund May i 

My dear John, — Your tieaty arrived yesteiday, and I lose no time in 
expiessing to you the gieat giatification with which I have looked upon 
It m Its complete foim, and m acknowledging the obligations under which 
you have laid me by the successful conclusion of a tieaty which I 
conceive will be regarded as of much impoitance both in India and in 
Lngland, and which, consequently, will be viewed as honouiable to my 
administration I have recorded my opinions and feelings m langu ij,e 
strong and sincere, and I hope that you and your coadjutor will feel that 
the Government has leally appreciated your exeitions, and has wished to 
do full justice to your services 

The additional claim which you have thus established to the approba 
tion of the Crown and my personal giatitude rendeis this a fitting moment 
for asking you a question which my approaching lelinquishment of the 
office of Governor Geneial would not have allowed me to delay much 
longer 

Your sei vices in India have been so pre eminent, that you cannot fill 
to be conscious of the fact, or entertain a doubt of my feeling it to be as 
much a peisonal duty as a personal pleasuie to obtain foi y ou some fitting 
recognition of your merits by the giant of honours from the Crown 

The question which I have to ask you is as to the foim in which such 
honours would be most acceptable to you — ^whether you would prefer the 
grant of a baronetcy or the star of a Knight Commander of the Bath 
The former is, so far, a higher honour that it is hereditary, but many 
persons would question the advantage of that quality m it, unless ample 
fortune could be handed down with the honour 

Whichever you shall piefer, it shall be my most earnest duty and 
endeavour to obtain for you before I leave India You know, of course, 
that 1 cannot gua} aniee youi getting either But I can assure you of my 
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resolution to move heaven and earth to accomplish your wishes for you, 
and I think they can hardly refuse it to your claims and my solicitations. 

Always, my dear John, very sincerely yours, 

Dalhousie. 

A letter which John Lawrence wrote on this subject to his intimate 
friend, Herbert Edwardes, before giving the answer to Lord Dalhousie 
which he had already pretty well made up his mind to give, is of 
biographical interest. 

Murri May 24, 1855 

My dear Edwardes, — I enclose a letter which I leceived from the 
Governor-General this morning. I hope he will not forget ‘ my coadjutor’ 
when asking for honours for me. I may say with perfect truth that I 
consider you deserve at least as much, if not more, for the late treaty 
than I do. 

My main object, however, in wilting to you is to ask your advice as 
to the answer I shouid give. My chief pleasure in obtaining any honours 
is the pieasure I shall give to my sweet wife ; though I would not hav c 
liked to have gone home and retired from public life without some 
acknow iedgment of my services. The point is, whether to select the 
baronetcy or the K.C.B. My wife is inclined to the former as the gi eater 
honoui, though she will no doubt be satisfied with my choice 1 am 
iiiciined to prefer the ‘ star,’ for the reasons to which the Governoi-Geneial 
points. I have no fortune to give my son ; and anything which I may 
leave, I should feel it a sacred duty to divide among all my children 
Now a poor, I may say a moneyless baronet, would be a sad figure. The 
honour might be some incentive to exertion, though not a good one. I 
rathei fear it might prove an indut...-nent to look to others rather than 
oneself for success. Kindly give me your advice on this point by return 
of post. I cannot conclude this note without saying that in fighting to 
get you made Commissioner of Peshawur, it turns out that, like the 
bandy-legged smith in the 'Maid of Perth,’ I was fighting for my own 
hand. 

"lis letter to Lord Dalhousie was to a similar effect, and once 
more 1 < e Governor-General replied. 

June 26, 1855 

My dear Lawrence, — I received yesterday your letter of the ist inst. 
I repeat my assurance that I vvill do my best to obtain for you the K.C.B. 
before I leave India. I cannot think it possible that I can fail in such 
an attempt ; for no mar . -"on it more fairly or deserved it better than 
yourself. 

1 think you have done v.^jite wisely in preferring it to the baronetcy. 
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My letteis fiom England gi\e me no clue to the name of my successor 
Indeed, they do not knon it themselves , and the piesent Government 
are afraid to select, in their present infiim condition 

My wooden leg is lather better of late How is ) ouis coming on f 

Evei yours sincerely, 

DtIHOUSIL 

The name of Lord Dalhousie’s successor was known m India 
aery shortly after this letter was written, and it is the name of a man 
never to be mentioned by Englishmen except with feelings of 
gratitude and veneration But his gifts were of a widely diffeient 
kind from Lord Dalhousie’s, and no one, probably, could estimate 
more accurately the immense loss that Lord Dalhousie, w hater er the 
excellence of his successor, would be to India, than his chief lieu 
tenant The following letter brings out his feelings on tne subject 
clearly enough — 

Muni \ugiist 28 1855 

My deal Lord, — I am glad to hear >our Loidship thinks we shall 
like Loid Canning, and I hope he will be satisfied with us Still I must 
say that your Lordship’s loss will be smceiely felt A stimulus has been 
given to the general administiation of India, and a gcneial rigoui infused 
into all depaitments, which, if only earned on, must wipeout the repioach 
under which the Government formerly labouied 

To myself, personally, the change will be great I can hai dlj expect 
to have so kind, so consideiate, and so friendly a mastei As one glows 
in years, one feels almost a disinclination to foiin new lelations, e\en on 
the public account Much of the work m the Punjab is both delicate and 
difficult The Administiation requues both \igoui and judgment The 
chief officei has to control a large body of his countijmen, diawn from 
different professions and educated in various schools He possesses little 
prestige, and no powei but what he derives fiom his own chaiactei Do 
what he will, he must, to a gieat extent, depend on the view which may 
be taken of his conduct by those at a distance 

To your Lordship the return to your own countiy will probably be a 
subject of unmixed pleasure, but to the fnends you leave behind, among 
whom I tim one of the sincerest, it cannot fail to be a cause of real 
regret 

The approaching change must have been still more vividly 
brought home to John Lawrence by a letter which invited him to 
pay a farewell visit to his chief at Calcutta and be introduced to his 
successor. 

The Netlghemes September a6, 1855 

You will have learnt, by this time, that it is not true that Lord Canning 
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is coming out immediately. He will come when I want to be relieved. 
This will be either February I 01 March i ; probably the latter. 

I do not doubt, in the smallest degree, your receiving his full confidence 
and cordial support in the important office you hold. Of course, you 
cannot be altogether on the same terms you have been with me during the 
years of close personal acquaintance and regard which we have enjoyed 
together. But soon that may come. And that it may come the soonei, 
I should be very glad if circumstances would admit of your running down 
to Calcutta to pay me a parting visit, and to become personally known to 
Lord Canning before my departure. I hope, too, to invest you with the 
K.C.B. at that time. 

Such an arrangement would be a real pleasure to me, and would be, 
I am sure, of public value with reference to the future. You and 1 both 
know well the efficiency of personal intercourse. 

For myself, I look forward to my return to Scotland with very different 
feelings from those with which I once did. If I wish to leave India, it is 
mainly because I feel I am no longer in a condition to serve her as I ought 
to do. I feel I could do much for her were I in vigour ; and I regret, for 
her sake as well as for my own, to surrender the opportunity. 

Of all from whom I part m India, there is not one from whom I shall 
sever myself with more sincere regret than from youiself, my dear John , 
and I hope that our friendship rvill be still maintained, though with a 
wider interval between us. I have not been well of late, and I rather 
dread the last three months in Calcutta ; but I expect to be there at the 
end of November. 

Ever yours sinceicly, 

DaLHOUoIE. 

In the intermediate autumn John LawTence had hoped to pay 
his long-intended and often pcstponed visit to Cashmere : but it 
was on-' e more, put off by the serious illness of his wife, and by the 
stroi'i' " obability that st’e woull be obliged to return to England. 
‘M; wae is very unwell, and the doctors say must go home this year. 
This has bothered me a good deal, and I don’t like leaving her even 
for a time, as wc must be separated so soon. ... I should not mind 
going too, but, with seven children, cannot afford to do so. Some- 
times, I think of taking her to Cashmere, at other times, of giving 
up this trip and staying here (Murri) until it be cool enough to take 
her down.’ Fappily his wife rallied, and the thought of separation 
was given up for the time. In November, he and she went into 
camp, as usual, for the winter months ; but the rough life, the heat 
of the tents by day, end the cold by night were too much for her. 
She was taken so ill --.n the way down to Lahore that they were 
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obliged to stop at a small police station on the ^\aJSlde — the only 
■cover that could be got — for some t\\ cnty daj s, ten of them at Gukkur, 
and ten near GuJeran^\alla Again the doctors urged that she should 
retuin to England, and, during hei illness, her passage tias taken, and 
all airangements made for her departure But, on her partial 
lecoverj, she again rebelled, and declaring that if she i\as not equal 
to Indian life iMth her husband, much less iiould she be equal to 
English life without him, she, once again, won the day It was a 
happy thing for her and foi hei husband that she did so Had she 
not stood firm, the most f-uthful of wives would ha\e been absent 
from her husband during the greatest crisis of his life, the Indian 
^Mutiny. She would have heaid much of what he did, for all England 
and all India weie iinging with his praises But she would have 
heaid and not seen Instead of an mteival of only thirty miles, 
which, in case of necessity, he or she could hate traversed m a night, 
seven thousand miles of ocean would have i oiled between them ; 
and now that his decdful life is over, almost the only blank in the 
united happiness of the most happy of mairicd lives would have been 
the very two yeais m which each would have given most to have been 
within hail of the oihci, to have been able to shaie in company the 
extiemity of the peiil and so to have doubled the joys of the great 
dehveiance 

John Lawience stayed at I ihore for a month oi so, and on 
Febiuaiy ist, 1856, as soon, that is, as his wife was able to move, 
they set out for Calcutta to pay then final visit to Loid Dalhousie. 
They left their two little childien at Lahore under the care of Mrs. 
Macpheison, the wife of John Lawrence’s indefatigable Military 
Secretary, and started for a complete holiday It was the fiist 
holiday which John Lawience had allowed himself to take since the 
end of his fuilough some fourteen years before, and even this he 
appears to have begiudged himself ‘I am veiy sorry to go,’ he 
says to Edwardes in a letter which hints also at other troubles that 
were cropping up around him 

I do not anticipate much pleasure 01 comfort fiom the trip, and I 
shall be up to my neck in aiieais of woik on my letuin No decisive 
reply has come legarding the honours, and I may have to come back 
like a sliaimtndah biUi (a shamefaced cat) ... As to Nicholson, I will 
never help him to leave the Punjab, though I will never oppose his going. 
I feel very sore about him You might as w ell run rusty as he should 
By the bj'e, he shot a man the other day who went at him with a drawn 
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sword. . . . Yes, Oude is a good job, and though I know that Outram 

is a good man, I do not see how he can work it properly. I hear 

is to be one of his Commissioners. He is an able fellow, but not fit for 
such a post, I should say. However, why should I fash myself with such 
matters? I only hope they will not want some of my good men. I would, 
however, make them a present of a number of fellows, with a right 
good will. 

It may be well to mention here that it was during the illness of 
Lord Dalhousie at Ootacamund, during the preceding year, that the 
Oude question had reached its crisis, and that Lord Dalhousie had 
there composed his masterly Minute summing up for the ‘ conveni- 
ence of those to whom it would belong to decide the future of Oude,’ 
the evidence which had been collected as to the inveterate abuses of 
Us government, and recommending something like its annexation 
It IS a document which, in spite of his intense physicial suffering, 
shows no symptom of mental disturbance or weakness. It is one, 
moreover, which must carry conviction to almost every impaitial 
mind. For it was based on the evidence and on the recommenda- 
tions of such staunch defenders of native dynasties, and men so 
intimately acquainted with the facts of the case, as Colonel Sleemaii, 
General Low, and Sir James Outram, and was endorsed by the deli- 
berate judgment of the Court of Diiectors, of the Board of Control, 
and of the Cabinet at home, of which Mr. Gladstone \s as a membei . 

The details of the measure and its justification lie beyond the 
scope of this biography. Bi'< it should be mentioned that John 
Laurence quite approved ot the even more stringent course taken by 
the authorities in England, the t.anexation of the territory and the 
abolition of the throne. Like the annexation of the Punjab, and 
unlike, I think, some otker annexations of Lord Dalhousie, it was 
justified not only by treaty stipulations, but by the consciousness of 
the duty we owed to the people of the province, the duty of saving 
them from a despotism which was as feeble as it was cruel and 
wasteful, and which our support alone had saved from the two cor- 
rectives which, after the manner of Orientals, might otherwise have 
been applied to it, rr.surrection or assassination. ‘ I suppose,’ John 
Lawrence writes to his friend Courtenay on January 9, ‘that the 
orders regarding Lucknow have come, and I hope for annexation. 
Anything short of it is a mistake. Will not all the people rejoice 
except the fiddler j, barbers, and that genus? I wish I was thirty-five 
instead of forty-five, and had to put it in order ! In two years the 
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administration ought *-o equal that of the Punjab It will be much 
more easily managed, having no dangerous fiontier ’ 

John Lawience ariived at Calcutta on February 17, 1856, and 
his fiist wish when theie seems to have been to getaway again ' The 
idea of the work which he had left behind him, and which must fall 
during his absence, on Montgomeij, who was already overburdened, 
while Macleod, the Financial Commissioner, was m his usual arrears 
seems to have haunted him Lord Dalhousie being still at Barrack 
pore, he took up his quarters at Mountain’s Hotel It was the height 
of the Calcutta season, and the smoit dresses, the constant parties, the 
state dinners and ceremonials at Government House connected with 
the departure of the old and the aiiival of the new Governor General, 
formed a sufficiently startling contrast to the simple life, the domestic 
pleasures, and the ceaseless round of duties from which the Chief 
Commissioner of the Punjab and his wife had seldom cared to 
emerge 

On the morning after his arrival, he wiote to Montgomerj as 
follows — 

I armed heie yesteiday b) the raihoad [Ithad then been constructed 
as far as Burdwan, seventy miles fiom Calcutta] We are both glad to 
have got ovei the tup My wife is well and hearty, but a good deal tiled 
I only wish we were both back at Lahore The trip is a severe one for 
a lady, and will be worse a month hence We saw Major Mai tin and 
youi little son Henry at Sheigotty, both looking well Maitin was to 
stop a day or two at Burdwan, but he will try and see Henry befoie they 
sail on the 24th I assure you it is no joke in this Babj Ion finding out 
an) one I was wandciing about this moining vainly endeavouring to 
find out \aiious peoples domiciles I have not seen the Goveinoi 
General yet He is at Bariackpoie, not veiy well, but by no means so 
ill as people make out He does not leate India, I am sorry to say, until 
the 7th proximo This, on all accounts, is very vexatious 

Lord Dalhousie welcomed his Chief Lieutenant on arrival in a 
touching note from Barrackpoie It was the last that he was to w rite 
to him in India, and neaily the last that he was ever to write to him 

My dear old Boy, — I hate just leceived your letter, and as I shall be 
in Calcutta to morrow evening foi good, I will not give >ou the trouble 
of coming out heie, but will see you, and with sincere pUasure, on Tues- 
day forenoon As for my health, Jan La’rin, I am a cripple in every 
sense 

Ever yours most sincerely, 

Dalhousie 


Sunday evening 
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Unfortunately, the letters which John Lawience wrote during 
this interesting foitnight weie e\c]usively business letters, and I have 
been able to glean from them, and fiom conveis* tions with the few 
survivors who know anything of what occurred, little that is significant 
respecting it Dianes and piivale letters theie aie none, and I cannot 
help — at this, more, perhaps, than at any other period of my w ork — 
wishing that some thud person had been privileged to be present, 
and had recorded something of what was said by men who had done 
and dared so much together, and who were, in every way, so remark- 
able. One striking episode connected with the parting scene when 
Lord Dalhousie, with death stamped upon his face, was about to 
leceive Loid Canning on the steps of Government House, I rescue 
for a future occasion, when it will, perhaps, come in still more ajipio- 
priately. 

Much to Lord Dalhousie’s disappointment, the Gazette did not 
arrive from England in time to give to him the peculiar pleasuie of 
conferring, and to John Lavvience the peculiar pleasuie of receiving 
at his hands, the Knight Commandership of the Bath But any 
vevation which John Lawrence may have felt 111 consequence must, 
in part at least, have been removed by two unexpected occuirences 
It was during this farewell visit that Lord Dalhousie diew up a 
himute recommending that the Punjab should be raised to the 
dignity of a Lieutenant-Governorship, and that, as a mattci of couise. 
Its Chief Commissioner should become its first Lieutenant Governor , 
and secondly, John Lawrence met here — for the first and last tune 
since the tragical paiting at Lahore — his brother Henry, and duiing 
three dajs was able to have pleasant intercourse with him ‘I saw 
Henry,’ he writes to Edw aides, ‘ in Calcutta for three days. I never 
saw him looking better. His beard is longer and grey er than foi merly, 
but he himself looked strong and hearty. He was full of going 
home, and seemed half inclined to go then, but a case in Jypore 
detained him. I think he will certainly go next year ’ 

The Minute of the Governor-General on the change of the 
Punjab Chief Commissionership into a Lieutenant-Governorship is a 
document of historical as well as biographical importance. 

Calcutta Febraaryas, 1856. 

I. The completion of the proceedings which have been taken for the 
establishment of Br''ish rule in Oude, iiriposes upon me the obligation of 
placing upon recoid my conviction of the necessity which has arisen for 
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aftoidmg some relief to the Goteinment of India fiom the ponderous 
buiden with which it is now overladen and oveitasked 

2 When I assumed the administration of India eight years ago, it 
was univeisally spoken of as a most laboiious and responsible office It 
will not be difficult to estimate how mfinitely moie lesponsible and moie 
laboiious It has now become, when the additions which have been made 
to the duties of the Government of India since 1848 aic lecalledto mind 

3 The admimstiation of the kingdom of the Punjab, the administia 
tion of the piovmce of Pegu, of the Stiaits Settlements, of the Tenassei im 
piovinces, of Ivagpoie, and of the assigned distiicts of Iljdeiabad, have, 
all since 1848, been imposed upon the Government of India To these 
new duties is now added the laboiious task of oiganising and diiecting 
the administration of the kingdom of Oude Thus the diiect gov eminent 
of several foimei piovinces, and of new teiiitoiies, producing a revenue 
of not less than four millions sterling, has fallen upon the Goveinoi 
Geneial m Council since 1848 

4 Besides all this, many new buidens have been imposed upon the 
supieme Government bj changes and improvements in internal manage 
ment Ihe whole diiection of the Post Office throughout India now lests 
ultimately with the supieme Government The contiol of the electiic 
telegiaph throughout India has, in like manner, been vested in the supieme 
Government The special supeiintendence of questions relating to lail- 
wa>s in India has been allotted to the Governor Geneial in Council, and 
the Secretariat of the Dcpaitment of Public Woiks, contiolling the 
undertakings of the whole empire, has been cieated and placed undei his 
immediate oideis 

5 The tendency of business m all depaitinents is to increase But 
when to that general tendency has been supei added the diicct charge of 
the affaiis of seven kingdoms and piovinces, and of the many depait 
ments, each of which embraces the whole extent of the Indian Empiie, 
It can hardly be mattei of surpiise that the buiden should be now be- 
coming too great for moital shoulders to beai 

6 It IS true that the government of Bengal has been given into the 
charge of a Lieutenant Governor But this measuie relieved only the 
Governor-General It made no diffeience to the othei membeis of the 
supreme Government, while the institution of the Legislative Council has 
largely increased their labours and the demands upon then time 

7 The evil has been continually and rapidly augmenting, insomuch 
that I perceive a very mateiial inciease of daily business since the month 
of February 1855 

8 I have never asked for relief, and would have been extremdy re- 
luctant to do so if I had remained in charge of the Gov einment But as 
my act cannot now be possibly misconstiued, nor asciibed to a desire to 
save myself, I have no hesitation in declaiing my conviction that the 
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•H holesofflfc'o'ne. ‘ Ihn it is a fnT>ctiba''ft’hifch iii foi-eigti'to-the naiinx of the 
Goveh'irhSht'of TncTia, who-e proper biHiness is to footn’i othc-i- Goierii- 
niemiyiiiiT to become h loca' GovetiSirrerit itself - Grachiaily, (feiefore, 
and protirices bettune fit to nalk' alone. 'the dirr t pmicrot 

aclniillisWrfiion 'in such pro’vince'- tshould'be laid rloun h\ he Cinern- 
nient*8f‘¥n‘<:h.T 

11, if is by cHetf to this prinebJe, if it should i I'ce.cethc a.t.sent 

of my'fcliibiirrlbleeoile.iLptes, that I propose to find the ot lutb'riT.y 

relief ftiSiii Governor-Gen ei.tl i" C oonnO 

13 I'he Ihmjab ' has ireen fur vei\ ntaily stnn n \e;i,= nniii tec 
admirii^fiiition of the Goi cmor-Geneoal in Connctl U ir j tfiint. 
in a fibrtbhYon to be fottred into a septirate chaise, Mj nnv oral ;s, lha. 
the ihffijAli’ should be tonned into a J.ieutenant-liniornorski.n nnaei the 
poweV'gdvtn by the statute • anc that Mr. John Lav rut ce. the ’crv able 
and ohiYnfehi -man v-ho has been actormtetl wrth its f,ovuT.nien: iiorn Uio 
iiratj ^KbuSfi' be appointed Lifev fenant-Goveriior ot r le I'uiiiab. 

13. fain aware of no reason why a province shn”ld nut .re c:i: citutcd 
a Lidfafeihtnt-Governo! ship iMtc.iver it ts not a iC'pmt'on pro- nice 

14. Itoit should be Ihorylit that iho I’uniab by itself v«ci o 1 im,:a’-iie 

too iiiitilt‘'a ninsdiction for a I iculenant-Goveinorshiu, I j , J .iitn 
propb'sc'VHat the Lieutenant-Governorship ahould also uitii ic’c tne nru' nice 
of Sciti<te.’*^‘Tlie adduion of Scnidc would not taateriaity add to the er.teni: 
of thfi ftiiaric’al tharsie, but it vvould augmeiit the tcn toriii Lha-t t-very 
condderribly - r i 

iS In -any casecpbe^ i/ery' stivmgliyiTtD adrviae'tiUat'the i'ur.’ab ‘ihould 
nil”, be conitTfitted^h'Iiieutenttnt-GovtnnorshipyjwithvvScinElei.or vinhoutit. 

I he tbeafitMiabfna' LieutcBaat-iGovemorsiijp- re&ts with ’le Gouit 
of I)ir.'’clof‘f'''-If (lie IflbnWiu’ahleiCoutt'iBhouldjaanciion the creation of 
th.at ofii’’ei''rhe iioinmain<!iwttouii;w-illTti 3 tiwitha»niy SBCces.sor. J feel very 
certai’i fluattovt "Jdgra^ntiand inClcnationiWidlvequahy,Ac.:^l ,h-m 10 select 
for ll" t ofr the inan'wlvoml univecsaiiajcclaraaiiotnivvonkl at tinre select 
- John '1 ■” lenco. 

(Sig(S!(^ie^A®®|«j6.sn' 

TheT&8VefiHSP»©*rieralfe-|li»f«8^tiwiitityaStfgcqiyfi<l/tiWfrhvii^^ 

tioni^iby’ filfe tJjftiflljorditof; hifi lGoi^iInftlQpHiv;il,,inf;lHf}iRg]]|neaiW >■- 
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distinguished in various ways as General Low, John Peter Grant, and 
Barnes Peacock. A few sentences from the minute of the most 
eminent of them all, who afterwards became Sir John Peter Grant 
and Governor of Jamaica, may fitly find a place here : — 

In every point of view, it seems to me that the time anticipated by the 
framers of the last Charter Act has now arrived, and that the territory 
on the banks of the Indus should be immediately constituted a distinct 
Government, under a Lieutenant-Governor of its own. It will be thought 
by every man in India a happy accident, that this change cannot fail to 
raise to the rank he desei-ves to hold, one of the most able and successful 
administrators holding office in India. . . . 

Sir Barnes Peacock, who was an excellent lawyer, expressed his 
opinion with equal emphasis thus : — 

I agree in thinking that the Punjab should be constituted a Lieutenant- 
Governorship, and in my opinion it is very desirable that Scinde should 
be united with it under one Government. I cordially concur with the 
encomium which has been bestowed on Mr. John Lawrence. 

Lord Canning landed in Calcutta on the last day of February 
1856, and was leceived by Lord Dalhousie on the steps which have 
witnessed the making and unmaking of so many kings ; and, by 
one of the most rapid but most striking and picturesque of cere- 
monials, he had ‘ within five minutes of his arrival,’ as he wrote to a 
friend at home, become Governor-General of India. For a week, 
the outgoing and incoming rulers remained together in Government 
House, engaged in conference, so earnest and so prolonged that, as 
Lord Canning again wrote home, he had been ‘ unable to take more 
than one look out of doors during the whole time.’ How much 
there was for the one man to impart and for the other to receive and 
to assimilate, anyone who has skimmed the pages of this biography 
may form some slight conception ; no one, perhaps, but those very 
few men who have filled the office of Governor-General themselves, 
have not sunk under its weight, and have lived to look back upon it, 
can have any adequate idea. 

In the intervals of their conferences, John Lawrence saw, as it 
had been Lord Dalhousie’s wish that he should do, much of his 
new chief, and made upon him an impression the strength of which 
is to be measured, not so much by the time they spent together, as 
by the severity of the test to which it was to be exposed, when the 
storm burst over the country, and made John Lawrence, for the 
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addition of the kingdom of Oude to the business of the Govemment of 
India will render it hardly possible that the Governor General in Counal 
should be able to perform all the duty which will now fall upon the 
supreme Gotcrnment 

9 It IS indispensable to find some mode of lelief 

10 The function which the Go\ eminent of India has, for sometime 
past, assumed, of taking into its own hands the direct administration of 
new provinces, has been pionounced by the public to hate been a very 
wholesome one But it is a function which is foreign to the natuie of the 
Govemment of India, whose proper business is to control other Govern 
ments, not to become a local Goternment itself Gradually, therefore, 
and as the new provinces become ht to walk alone, the direct power of 
admimstiation in such piovmces should be laid down b> the Govern 
ment of India 

11 It IS by giving effect to this piinriplc, if it should receiv e the assent 
of my honourable colleagues, that I piopose to find the means of affording 
relief to the Governor Geneial in Council 

12 The Punjab has been foi vciy ncaily seven yeais imdei the 
administration of the Goveinoi Geneial in Council It is nov , I think, 
in a condition to be foimed into a sepaiate charge piopo il is, thit 
the Punjab should be formed into a Lieutenant Governor hip, i ndei the 
power given by the statute , and that Mr John Lawrence, the very able 
and eminent man who has been associated with its governnent fromtU 
first, should be appointed Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab 

13 I am aware of no reason why a piovmce should not be constituted 
a Lieutenant Governorship because it is not a regulation provin e 

14 If It should be thought that the Punjab by itself would constitute 

too small a jurisdiction for a Lieutenant Goveinorsh'p, I would then 
propose that the Lieutenant Governorship should also include the piovinre 
of Scinde The addition of Scinde would not materially add to the evtent 
of the financial charge, but it would augment the teriitorial charge very 
considerably 

18 In any case I beg very strongly to advise that the Punjab should 
now be constituted a Lieutenant Govemoiship, with Scinde, or without it 

19 The creation of a Lieutenant Governorship rests with the Couit 
of Directors If the Honourable Court should sanction the creation of 
that office, the nomination to it will rest with my successor I feel v ery 
certain that hi>- judgment and inclination will equally lead him to select 
for that office the man whom universal acclamation would at once select 
— John Lawrence 

(Signed) DiLHOUSiE 


The Governor- General’s proposition was received ‘with acclama- 
tion ’ by the members of his Council, a Council including men so 
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distinguished in various nays as General Low, John Peter Grant, and 
Barnes Peacock A few sentences from the minute of the most 
eminent of them all, who afterwards became Sir John Peter Grant 
and Governor of Jamaica, may fitly find a place here . — 

In every point of view, it seems to me that the time anticipated by the 
framers of the last Charter Act has now arrived, and that the territory 
on the banks of the Indus should be immediately constituted a distinct 
Goveinment, under a Lieutenant Governor of its own It will be thought 
by every man in India a happy accident, that this change cannot fail to 
raise to the rank he deseives to hold, one of the most able and successful 
administratois holding office in India . . 

Sir Barnes Peacock, who was an evcellent lawyer, expressed his 
opinion with equal emphasis thus — 

I agiee m thinking that the Punjab should be constituted a Lieutenant- 
Governorship, and in my opinion it is veiy desirable that Scmde should 
be united with it under one Government I cordially concur with the 
encomium which has been bestowed on Mr John Lawrence 

Loid Canning landed in Calcutta on the last day of Februaiy 
1856, and was leceived by Lord Dalhousie on the steps which have 
w itnessed the making and unmaking of so many kings , and, by 
one of the most rapid but most striking and picturesque of ceie- 
monials, he had ‘ within five minutes of his arrival,’ as he wrote to a 
fiicnd at home, become Governor General of India For a week, 
the outgoing and incoming luleis remained together in Government 
House, engaged in conference, so earnest and so prolonged that, as 
Lord Canning again wiote home, he had been ‘ unable to take more 
than one look out of doors during the whole time ’ How much 
there was for the one man to impart and for the other to receive and 
to assimilate, anyone who has skimmed the pages of this biography 
may form some slight conception ; no one, perhaps, but those very 
few men who have filled the office of Governor-General tiiemselves, 
have not sunk under its weight, and have lived to look back upon it, 
can have any adequate idea 

In the intervals of their conferences, John Lawrence saw, as it 
had been Lord Dalhousie’s wish that he should do, much of his 
new chief, and made upon him an impression the strength of which 
is to be measured, not so much by the time they spent together, as 
by the severity of the test to which it was to be exposed, when the 
storm burst over the country, and made John Lawrence, for the 
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time, almost as truly Goveinor-Geneial of tlic north and north-west 
of India as Lord Canning was of the east and south. 

On March 6, Lord Dalhousie set sail from Calcutta. His embarka- 
tion was witnessed by a vast concourse of Europeans and of natives, 
not one of whom could fail to lespect and admire the ruler who had 
done so much to enlarge the empire, to develop its resources, to 
elevate the condition of its masses ; who had worked so fearlessly 
and thoroughly in accordance with the faith that was in him, and 
now, worn out by his labours, was going home to die. Among those 
who ‘ accompanied him to the ship ’ was, of course, the man whom 
he most respected, and most regretted of all whom he was leaving 
behind him. He was still simple ‘ John Lawrence,’ for the Gazette, 
though it was on its way to India, did not meet Lord Dalhousie’s eye 
till he touched at Ceylon. It contained the names of Sir William 
Sleeman and of Sir James Outram as well as of Sir John Lawrence ; 
and hardly had the Chief Commissioner reached Lahore, when, with 
the news of the honour which had, at last, been bestowed upon him, 
he received also the warm congratulations of Lord Dalhousie written 
from his ship at sea. 

H.C.S. Fcroze At sea March 20, 1856. 

My dear Lawrence, — The home news at Ceylon showed me your name 
in *h( Gazette as K.C B. at last. You would take for granted my joy in 
this recognition of your merits and services. But I must give you joy 
nevertheless in words, and I do it flora my heart. No man ever won the 
honour better, and of all your lelatives and fl lends, not one has greater 
gratification in seeing honour done to you than I have. Pray offer my 
warmest congratulations and my kindest wishes to Lady Lawrence. 

I was very miserable in parting from you all upon the ghaut that day. 
Of all I leave behind me, no man’s friendship is more valued by me, no 
man’s services are so highly estimated by me, as yours. God bless you, 
my de^r John; write to me as you promised, and believe me now and 
always 

Your sincere friend, 

Dalhousie. 

ToSirJ Lamence, K.C.B. 

Thus one great epoch in John Law'rence’s life had come and gone. 
He had reached the point which, as in the case of his brother Henry, 
has been so fatal to the peace of mind, if not to the whole career of 
some of our best Indian administrators, when he had to accommodate 
himself, in the full maturity of his powers and his experience, as best 
he might, or as far as might be needful, to a change of master. A 
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trial, under the best of circumstances, such a change must always be. 
For unrestrained intercourse, full sympathy, and intimate friendship 
must be succeeded, for the time at least, by an atmospheieof strange- 
ness, of reserve, and of constraint. How he was able to meet this 
trial, and other infinitely greater ones, we shall see hereafter. But, 
at this critical point in his career, ere yet the first rumblings of the 
impending storm have been heard in India, and while his province is 
still in the midswing of its peaceful progress, this chapter may, 
perhaps, find its most fitting termination. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

JOHN LAWRENCE AND AFGHANISIAN. THE BREWING OF THE 
STORM 1856-1857. 

An interval of little moie than a yeai sepaiates the depaiture of 
Loid Dalhousie from the great outbreak nhich is to tiansform the 
Chief Commissioner of the Punjab into its Dictatoi , and I piopose 
m this chaptei, the last that I am able to devote to his peaceful ruk, 
to describe, as fully as its impoitance requires, or as space peimits, 
the mteiview between Sir John Lawience and Dost Mohammed at 
Peshawur, which helped so much to determine the attitude of the 
Afghans towards us thioughout the Mutiny, and the attitude of Sii 
John Lawience to Afghanistan thioughout the w hole of his subsequent 
careei I piopose also to quote, incidcntallj, such e\tiacts fiom his 
letteis as appeal to brina; out any points in his administiation, his 
charactei, 01 his opinions which maj not, hithcito, have had sufticicnt 
stress laid on them, 01 have any bcaiing on the might) conflict which, 
almost unnoticed, was now so neai its biith 

I have already spoken of the tiial which a change of masteis must 
necessaiily involve to a man of the gieat abilit), of the pionounced 
views, and ot the vast experience of Sir John Lawience ‘I hope 
It IS not true, he had written t Lord Dalhousie in the preceding yeai, 
‘that Lord Canning is coming out at once, and that we must lose 
your Lordship as soon as people say. I must say that I shall sincerely 
regret jour Lordship’s departuie fiom this countij, though I tiust it 
will be for your own comfort and advantage In an appointment like 
mine it seems essential that I should possess the peisonal confidence 
of the Governor General, and I can haidly hope to be as foitunatc 
with your Lordship’s successor as I have been with you. Should this 
prove to be the case, I may soon have the pleasure of seeing your 
Lordship m England, and I trust it will be with renewed health and 
increased honours.’ 
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There could hai dly be a gi eater conti ast bet\^ een t-ft o high minded 
and able men than that bet« een Lord Dalhousie and his successor. 
But John Laiirence’s personal intercourse with the new Governor- 
General at Calcutta, and the fiank and easy tone of Lord Canning’s 
letters, the fiist of which congratulated him warmly upon his honouis 
and only regretted that Lord Dalhousie had not been able to confer 
them on him in peison, soon put him at his ease, and rcassuied him 
as to the future. ‘ I like Lord Canning,’ he wiites to his foimer chief 
a few months after his departure, ‘as jourLoidship anticipated, very 
much. He is kind, courteous, and considerate, as well as piompt 
and able. I hope he may remain in India for my time, and come up 
and see the Punjab ’ 

Lord Canning had scaicely been able to mastei the routine work 
of his high office when, much to his disgust, he found himself in the 
immediate piospect of a wai with Persia His farewell speech at the 
banquet which, according to custom, had been given him by the 
Diiectois of the East India Company before he left England, had 
revealed to the woild the man and his policy m lines as cleaily 
chiselled as was his own noble countenance It was plain that he 
coveted no militaiy lenown, noi any addition to the vast lesponsi- 
bilities which, with equal modesty and courage, he declared that he 
would do his best to face. The quarrel with Pcisia, therefoie, was 
none of his seeking. Its oiigm is lather to be sought fai back m the 
blind folly which had led up to the disgraces and disasters of the 
fiist Afghan wai That fever fit had long since passed away, and 
there wcie few men indeed m England or in India who did not feel 
that we had been guilty of a blunder as well as of a i nine, when we 
had endeavoured to impose a monarch of our own arbitiaiy choice 
on a free and a reluctant people The awakening had been a rough 
one. But the di earns of a fevered brain have an after -effect upon 
the system, even when they have long since been recognised to be 
but dieams What we had failed to do at Cabul, we must still at- 
tempt, after a manner, to do at Herat, a place w Inch lay some tw o 
hundred miles further fiom our Indian Empire In one respect, 
indeed, we had grown wiser, t Our aim was not so much to put any 
paiticular man upon the throne of Heiat, as to prevent ceitain persons 
from seizing it Herat, lying as it does between Afghanistan and 
Persia, was, if we could have our own way, to belong to neither. 
It was not to belong to the Barukzyes, for we had injured Dost 
JMohammed too much to make us wish unnecessaiily to increase his 

r r 2 
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poft er. It was not to belong to Peisia; for it w as an axiom, then as now, 
with all who ha\ e studied the subject, that Persia as a puppet in the 
hands of Russia, and that if the Peisians occupied Herat, it would 
be Russia rathei than Peisia that would be knocking, not at the gate 
of India — that feat ot geogiaphical discovery was resersed foi a later 
age — but at the gate of Afghanistan. It wa^ in this belief that an 
attempt made by Pcisia on Heiat m 1853 had been resolutely resisted 
by us, and a promise extracted fiom the Shah to icspect its indepen 
dence. But the Crimean W ar had follow ed ; and the Shah, caring Ici-) 
for the English who had taken Sebastopol than for the Russians who 
had threatened Khisa and taken Kais, now again began to look wist- 
fully towards Herat. Diplomatic relations between the two courts wcie 
broken off, and Dost ^Mohammed once more tui ned to us for aid against 
the common foe. The Home Government took the matter into its 
own hands, and, on July 1 1, 1856, sent an ultimatum to Peisia intima 
ting tflat an attack upon Herat w ould involv e her m w ar w ith England. 

Lord Canning and Sir John Lawience were alike disgusted at the 
prospect of the ‘ingloiious and costly operations m Peisia’ which 
thus opened out befoie them ; and they weie haidly bettei pleased 
w’th the idea of a new tieaty with Afghanistan, and of the com plica 
tions in which it might involve as. But if wai theie was to be, it was 
better, as they both thought, that we should have the Afghans as our 
allici than as oui enemies , and if only the A.fghans would be satislicd 
with a supply of money and of muskets, then the w orst danger of all, 
— the passage of an English aimy through Afghanistan, and a renewed 
English mteifeicnce with Afghan politics, — might be avoided A 
naval demonstration in the Per • Gulf, and the landmg of a small 
British foice on its shoii. vo 1 o suffice for our pait of the business, 
and the march of an Afghan army towards Herat would do all the lest. 

So Lord Canning addressed himself to his task with a good heart, 
wrote to John Lawrence asking what force he would be able to supply 
from the Punjab Iriegulars for the expedition, invited him to expicss 
his general ideas on the subject, and, finally, consulted him on the 
delicate question of the chief command. 

Most pi note July 28, 1856. 

My deal Sii, — In jour letter of April 17 jou speak of the great im- 
portance of selecting a good man for the command of the Peisiaii 
expedition, and it is, indeed, impossible to exaggerate it. You say, with 
equal truth, that he should possess large political, as well as military 
experience, and be in full vigour. I agiee entiielj', but vvheie is theie 
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such a man’i’ If you have any such, or anyone who approaches the mark, 
in youi eye, I beg of you to tell me . .1 beg you to give me your most 

private thoughts on the mattei. 

The two men ■whom Lord Canning had specified as possessing 
some of the requirements for the post were bn H Someiset and 
Cleneral S Cotton The answer of John Lawience is so chaiactenstic 
of him, does such honour to both his head and his heait, and is such 
a pleasant foil to the tragical paiting of the two biotheis at Lahore, 
that I quote it in full — 

Murn \ugust g 1856 

My Loid, — I beg to acknowledge youi Loidship’s notes of the 28th 
tilt I have looked caiefully through the list of officers of H M and the 
Company s services in India, and the only men whom I can think of for 
such a command as that of an expedition into Pcisia, aie those shown m 
the annexed list I have noted in a few words the chaiactei which each 
otficei beai s, so fai as I am able to judge 

I do not know much of Sir H Someiset, but fiom what I have heaid 
of him fiom officers who have been at the Cape, I do not think he would 
answer Biigadiei Sydney Cotton is one of the best officeis I have seen 
in India He is a thorough soldier, loves his piofession, and has con- 
sideiable administiative talent Of all the officeis I havenoted, with one 
exception S Cotton .s peihaps the best But, on the othei hand, he is not 
an officei m whom political authoiity could be invested with advantage 

The man whom I would name for the command of such an expedition 
IS my own biothei Heniy I can assuie youi Loidship that 1 am not, in 
the slightest degiec, biassed in his favoui He has seen a good deal of 
seivice, having been in the fi'st Buimesc war, in the second Afghan wai, 
and in both the Sutlej campaigns He is not an officci of much technical 
knowledge, except in his own bianch (the Aitillciy), and he is not fond of 
details But, on the othei hand, he has gieal natuial ability, immense 
force of chaiactei, is very popular in his seivice, has laige political 
acumen, and much administiative ability I do not think there is a 
military man in India who is Ins equal on these points He is also m 
possession of his full vigoui both in mind and body, and theie is not a 
good soldiei in the Punjab, 01, peih<aps, in Uppei India, of the Bengal 
Army, but would voluntcei to seive undei him With him as the com- 
mandei and S Cotton as tne second in command the aiiangement would 
be complete If anything happened to my biothei, by that time Cotton 
would be at home m those points in which he is now defective Cotton 
IS master of all the technical details of eveiy aim of the service, and 
devotes his entire eneigies and thoughts to the welfaie of his soldieis 
But he IS not a man of the ability and bicadth of view which my brother 
possesses. In invading such a countiy as Peisia, it will not be mere 
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fighting i\hich IS to be piotided for, but deahnsr iMth Oiiental tribes and 
chiefs And the lesult of all this would be negotiations requiting tact 
and knowledge of cliaiactci 

Pray, my Lo'd, do not think theie is anj thing like a job in what I 
have now wiitten If I know mj self, 1 would revolt against such conduct 
My brother and I have, I believe, a real and stiong affection foi each 
othei , but in public life we have often disagreed, and to some extent, foi 
a time, were estianged fiom each other In all I have now said, I have 
been actuated solely by a desire foi the public inteiests, and youi Loidship 
will have full opportunity of comparing my statements with those of officei s » 
about j ou 

Few men vv ould hav e had the moral com age, the single-heaitcdness, 
to write this It is the exact picture of the man He hated jobs 
with a perfect hatied But he would have hated still moie the moial 
cowardice which would have lefrained from doing what was light, 
because, peradventure, it might be thought to be a job \\ i ting to 
Lord Canning on another occasion, as to the method by which the 
irregulaiities which had crept into the Public Woiks Department in 
the Punjab, might be best avoided in Oude, he desciibcs himself 
thus — 

I have written to your Lordship openly and fieclj, as I conceive you 
would wish me to have done If not too great a liberty, may I ask that 
suc>’ communications may be le^erved foi ^ouiself alone’ This being 
the case, I could always wute with much less leseive on men and tliiiij,^ 
than would othei wise be necessary \our Loidsliip may, hovvevei 
depend that I will write nothing but t*ie truth My feelings aie so 
strongly enlisted in my public duties, that I may almost say that I have 
n friends independent of such c i delations My best fiiends aie the 
officers of whom I think best in my public lelations 

There were many ^ceptions, doubtless, to this last rathei 
sweeping statement, but they were exceptions whicli pioved the iiile 

And m general harmony with his desciiption of himself are some 
reminiscences contributed by Sir George Campbell, who, though he 
had not been educated under John Lawience, was, at this time, on 
John Lawitnce’s own invitation, serving under him as Commissionei 
of the Cis Sutlej states ‘I have no doubt,’ says John Lawrence in 0 
letter which lies befoie me, ‘that Campbell has “grit” in him, and I 
shall be glad to recommend him for the Punjab if he hkes j ’ and 
It IS thus that Sir George Campbell writes of his former chief : — 

It was while I was working under John Lawience, in the Cis-Sutlej 
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states, that I came well to know and appreciate the man and his adminis- 
tration. In tiuth, I believe that at that time he was about in his prime 
in eveiy way 

Though I am not of an enthusiastic tempei ament, and had not been 
a peisonal follower of the Chief Commissioner, I did, in this peiiod, come 
to have a veiy gieat admiiation for him His simple minded devotion 
to the public sei vice, the immense eneigy and ability which he thiew into 
his work, and the way in which he infused Ins own energy and devotion 
into others, impiessed me veiy greatly, as did also his great cleainess of 
head and strong common sense The amount of work that he got through 
was marvellous He did not only his own, but a good deal of other 
people’s work, especially that of his deal fiiend Donald Macleod, the 
most amiable and, I belie\e, sensible of men, but whose office was always 
hopelessly in arrears. Sii John was a veiy snict disciplinaiian Ashe 
did not spate himself, so he did not spate otheis He had a veiy active 
honor of idleness, and also of all |obs of eveiy desciiption No doubt, 
he cairied this to such a point that he w'as consideied, in some degiee, to 
be a bald man Tor my pait, I undeistood and appieciated the lines on 
which he acted Neieitheless, it somewhat jaired upon one At the 
time w’hen I letuined fiom fmlough he was good enough to wish to have 
my sen ices, but, as I thought, offeted me something lowei than I might 
faiily claim. Only when he found that I had bettei offeis for the Noith- 
West Pi evinces he laised his offei Still I felt that he was making the 
best bai gam he could m the public inteiests, just as if he had been buying 
a horse ' So, again, having a gieat dislike to the too gieat use 01 abuse 
of the hills, he was, on one occasion, somewhat set ere on me when I w'as 
about to make a tour m the hill poition of my juiisdiction But when I 
showed him, as I did, that, m lealitv, I had been down m the plains when 
he supposed otheiwise, he accepted a stiong leclamation of mine m \eij 
good pait, and I felt that he w'as only caieful of the public interests 

In truth, howeier, though I, who had no personal claims on him, and 
understood his principle of action, could well bear with these things, I think 
that, both at this time and in his subsequent caieer, there weie a good 
many, and especially some of those nearest to him, and who had most 
claims on him, who could not take the same view, and thought that he 
had not sufficient consideiation foi their interests The fact is that, m 
order to fulfil thoroughly the pait of a leadei of men, it is necessary, to 
a certain extent, to practise what, in plain Saxon, I should call ‘jobbing 
for one’s friends,’ or what m the Latinised language in which we disguise 
these things, most of us would call ‘generous consideration for sei vices* 
This Lord Lawrence never did. No doubt, he was substantially right. 
But the result was to deprive him, to some extent, of that enthusiastic 
personal following which tends so much to inciease the fame of a great 
man. 
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Of the substantial accuiacy of what has heie been so well put by 
Sir George Campbell, theie can be no doubt It is abundantly 
suppoited by the coriespondence before me But the infeiences 
a\hich might possibly be diaun fiom it would seem to me, as probably 
Sii George Campbell would be the fiist to admit, to require some 
comment and some modification And, first, I w ould remark that the 
‘man who will never job for his friends,’ who never fails to tell them 
of their shortcomings, however ready he may be to bear with them 
who IS chary of his praise to their face, however lavish he may be of 
It behind their backs , who thinks nothing done while aught remains 
undone , who regaids the performance of duty by himself and by 
others as matter of course, rather than as requiring ‘ generous recog 
nition,’ and yet manages to retain the loyal service and, m most 
cases, the devoted attachment of men so different from mmself and 
from one another as Montgomery, Edmonstone, Edwardes, Macleod, 
Temple, Thornton, Noiman, Becher, Pollock, Cust, the Chambeilains, 
the Lumsdens, the Brandreths, the MacNabbs, and a host of otheis, 
— not to speak of those #nom he gathered round him as G jvcrnoi 
General, or m his puvate life, men like Eastwick, Muir, kitchison, 
Seton-Karr, the Stracheys, — is, inherently, a gitater man, is moie 
1 t ful, more self sufficing, more of a born luler, more of a ‘king 
of men,’ than the man who is gifted with what are called the moie 
‘populai ’ qualities, and, by them, gathers friends around him, who 
lend him a suppoit which is not so mtiinsically his own Such a man 
was John Lawience 

Not that he despised popularity He neither shunned norcouited 
it ‘No man,’ he says to his friend Ricketts, ‘perhaps caies less for 
mere popularity than I do But unpopulaiity and discontent aie 
elements of weakness, and there is no man who will not piefer 
avoiding them if he can do so with honour ’ ‘ If we act,’ he says on 

another occasion, ‘ only to gam an ephemeral popularity, we shall 
never do much good In India, of all places, it is hopeless to do 
one’s duty and please the multitude ’ Wanting as he was in the moie 
popular qualities, he, no doubt, did manage to offend, at one time 01 
another, all but the most discerning of his friends and subordinates 
( ut they all, with very few exceptions, gravitated back to him , and 
all, without any exception at all, loyally recognised him as their chief 
and leader. His intimate friends were always few in number ‘ I 
don’t care much for many fellows,’ he said to one of the chosen few, 
when, late in his life, he was going back to India, ‘ but you are one of 
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them.’ These few, and many otheis also, well knew tnat his rough- 
nesses were but surface roughnesses ‘ He had nothing of the bear 
but his coat,’ said one of them to me ‘ His roughnesses,’ said 
another, ‘weie those of a big Newfoundland — no, let us say, of a St. 
Beinaid dog ’ 

Of his appetite for woik it is difficult to speak too stiongly He 
was insatiable ot it. He was possessed by what his suboidinates, 
with less physical poweis or less force of will, might well have 
desciibed as a demon of woik. But it was now at last beginning to 
tell seiiously upon him. His lettcis, during this >ear, often speak of 
his ill health. His medical advisers insisted on his going to Mum 
a month earlier than usual, and, even then, he gained little ‘ I have 
been veiy sick,’ he wiites to one friend, ‘and unable to do much 
beyond getting through my work, and that not without an effort. 
My Inei is out of oidei ’ And to another, ‘I am ncaily distiacted 
with woik, and not well 1 have fiom ten to eleven horns of woik 
daily, in which time I woik at lailroad pace Had I not se\en 
childien I would cut the concern Well did the wise man say, “ Ml 
IS vanity and vexation of spiiit’ ’ IVoik enough this, one would 
sa), for an invalid > Yet he sometimes felt soiely dissatisfied with 
himself ‘Men call me John the iigorous , of a siuetv, I am John 
the weak W'hen I look back on the last two >eais, and see how 
little has been done to bung the executive department’ (that is, the 
public works) ‘into 01 del, I could hide mv head for shame My 
onlj leal consolation is that I could not peihaps have effected moie ’ 
The cry that the Punjabis geneially vvcie oveiwoiked nutated him 
greatly ‘ The piesent cij,’ he vviites to oMontgomeiv, ‘of overwork 
IS not only absurd, but suicidal If admitted, it will end in moie 
officers and less pay I should like to propose to some of 0111 ov er- 
worked men to give up some of then work and to pay a deputy ; jet 
It IS to this that the present howling will bung us ’ ‘ It is the fashion,’ 
he writes on another occasion, when he had been attacked for getting 
rid of a grossly incompetent officer, ‘with the Pi ess, to make out 
that I am hard and severe to those who serve under me But, with 
from four to five hundied officers, civil, militaiy, and uncovenanted, 
under me, it is not possible that I can do mv duty and give no 
offence. But I would challenge any man to come forward and produce 
any official correspondence in which I have either dealt harshly, or 
have even used expressions which the circumstances of the case have 
not fully warranted. You do not suiely suppose that a country like 
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this is to be kept m ordei b) “ lose witei ” expiessions or by “ butter 
milk ” management Ask the assistants n ho served under me at Delhi 
what was my treatment of them ’ He might well appeal, just at that 
time, to his experience at Delhi , foi Arthiii Roberts, n ho had been 
‘joint magistrate and collector ’ nith him there, andnas now judge 
in the Saugiir and Nerbudda tcnitoiy, had mitten to him, very re- 
cently, in the wannest terms, expressing a hope that he might be 
allowed to seive undei him in the Punjab, and John Lamence had 
just fonv aided his request to Lord Canning and recommended him, 
for the post 

Of couise, in his enfeebled condition of health, the worries of his 
position could not but tell moie and moie on him. ‘ I am distracted,’ 
he writes on October 15, 1856, ‘mth woik and long reports, and one 
botheration and anothei.’ Among the worst of these ‘botheiations’ 
was, once moie, the waywaid and lestlcss spiiit of Nicholson, who 
seemed quite unable, in spite of all his chief s consideiation for him, 
to play second fiddle to him 

Not that theie was not a tendci side to Tohn Nicholson. It was 
pleasant to see him with childien at any lime , and m the hands cf 
Henry Lawrence or Herbert Edwaidcs he was himself like a little 
child They could do anything with him. But he could biook no 
official control. Obstinate, haughty, and imperious, no regulations 
could bind him ; they were made only to be biokcn ‘Ihc autociat 
of all the Russias,’ he was called not inaptly by his brother officers , 
and the natives, not less naturally, as I shall show' heieaftei, weie 
disposed to woiship him as a god On the fiontier, he was fiee, 
even under John Lawienccs lulc, to act pietty much as he liked. 
Many of his deeds, had they been done in other parts of India, 
would have caused a general rising, or his dismissal from the service 
— not without reason. He was one day, as I have been told by 
Colonel Urmston, who was then Assistant Commissioner at Peshaw ur, 
riding through a village, attended by a single orderly, and he observed 
m passing a mosque that the Moulla, instead of salaaming to him, 
looked at him with a gesture of contempt 01 hatred When he got 
home he sent his oideily to fetch the Moulla, and then and theie 
shaved off his beard ' He was always piompt in action. One day 
he was standing at his garden gate in Bunnoo with a couple of 
Englishmen and a few native attendants, when a man with a sword 
walked up to him and, peering into his face, asked which of them 
was Nikkul Seyn. Nicholson divined his object, and snatching a 
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musket from a sentiy who was passing bj, biought it to bear on the 
man, and told him he w ould shoot him dead if he did not drop his 
sword. Ihe man lushed in at him, swoid in hand, and Nicholson 
was as good as his word. The ball passed into his heart through 
a copy of the Koian, which was turned down — so it was said — at a 
page promising Paradise to those who fell m the attempt to slay 
unbelievers 1 Nicholson’s official repoit to the Chief Commissioner 
was as piompt and cmt as was his act. It was to the following 
effect — 


Sir, — I have the honour to inform jou that I have just shot a man 
who came to kill me. 


Youi obedient seivant, 

John Nicholson 


At one time, in a fit of discontent, Nicholson set his heait on 
going to the Ciimea, but his chief put the objections foicibly as well 
as humorously before him ‘I hope that Loid Haidinge will not 
employ you in the Crimea You are much more useful with us As 
for your usefulness being diminished, this is all imagination. I hope 
to sec Ross’ [the kindly but somewhat feeble Commissioner of Leia], 
‘made a Bishop 01 a Commandoi-in Chief in the Ciimea, and so his 
post will fall natuially to }Ou. lie cannot intend to lemain heie 
always. I look on the way things aic raamged in the Ciimea as 
perfectly distressing ; and setting aside my desiie to ictain your ser- 
vices, I should be son), on youi own account, to see you in the 
Crimea The report heie is that Loid Plardinge will icsign and the 
Duke of Cambridge be made Commandei in-Chief in England ’ 

The Crimean danger had thus passed ovei, but another supei- 
vened A request from Sir John Lawience, couched in very couiteous 
terms, that he would go down and co-opeiate with Chamberlain 
against his old foes the Musaod Wuzeiis, brought on another storm ; 
and Nicholson, equally angiy with his chief and with Chamberlain, 
announced his intention of leaving the Punjab altogethei. ‘I can 
never help him to leave the Punjab,’ said Lawience sadly to Edwardcs, 
‘but I will never prevent his doing so’ But moie violent letteis 
fiom Nicholson made him change his mind, and, at last, he con- 
sented to ask Lord Canning to transfer his impetuous lieutenant to 
Bhurtpore, where he would be under his brother Heniy. Providence 
ruled otherwise, and, after a hot season spent by John Lawrence’s 
leave in the cool climate of Cashmeie, and a wistful glance towards 
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Persia and the \^arMhichi\as going on there, Nicholson settled down 
by his own wish as Deputy Commissioner at Peshawur, and, happily 
for India as well as for the Punjab it was at Peshawur that he was 
still to be found when the Mutiny broke out Uell might John 
I^awrenre sa\ m a moment of desperation, worn out by work and 
worry, some at least of which Nicholson might hr\e sa\ed him 
‘My work heic is almost too much for me Night and day I ini 
hard at the mill No old bullock in a drought is harder worked it 
a well irrigating the fields than I am A single row, a personal 
altercation, invohes me in no end of discussion, and stops all public 

business If y ou send back to the Punjab, he will be the natural 

rallying point for all the malcontents of the two services 

The blind forces of nature were hardly less hostile, during this 
year, to Sir John Lawrences peace of mind than those of man 
There were outbreaks of cholera in various parts of the Punjab, 
especially at Lahoie and Fero/epore 1 here was fever eveiy where, 
and everywhere also floods and inundations, with terrible destruction 
of property A, great portion of Lew was damaged, and Dera Ghazi 
Khan was half washed away Add to this, that the Court of Directors, 
little knowing what had gone on behind the scenes, and how stienu- 
ously John I awrence had striven to prevent it even to the point of 
a ruptuie with a man he esteemed as he did Napier, censured him 
seveiely foi having allowed the Civil Engineers to go so fast And, 
worst perhaps of all, now that his health y\as at the weakest, and his 
work at the heaviest, his Secietary, Temple, who had an avidrty for 
woik almost equal to that of his chief, went home on furlough, leaving 
no one in the Punjab who could ade^ a tely take his place ‘lemple 
IS a host m himself,’ John I awiencc haa v iitten to Edwardes ‘•hoitly 
before the separation cainc, ‘and does an infinity of work whether 
with me or not ’ Nor was he, in this instance, sparing of his 
acknowledgments to Temple himself ‘I have the list of reports,’ 
he wiites in his farewell lettei to him, September 10, 1856, ‘which 
you have sent off m the last six months Their name is Legion 
It Is only wonderful how much you have got through . . I must 
now wish you good bye May all good fortune attend you It it 
IS good for you, I hope you may come back. But, m any case I 
must say that you have proved yourself even a more able secretary 
than I had anticipated, and have afforded me great aid and every 
satisfaction. Let me hear from you in Calcutta and after you get 
home.’ 
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But, whatevei his difficulties and disappointments, and whatever 
the expressions of vexation to which he gave vent on occasion, in 
writing to his intimate friends, it must not be imagined that he ever 
lost heart, ever relaxed in his effoits, or ever desjiaiied of the future 
of his piovmce Sometimes, on. the very day on which he had w 1 itten 
despondingly to one friend, he would write in a very diffcicnt stiain 
to another 1 * 01 example, to his fi tend Courtenay he says — ‘ \ffaiis 
are going on pietty much in the old way — ten hours daily at the desk 
and a sobei walk on the Mall in the evening 1 he Punjab continues 
to prosper, and, jilease God, shall continue to prosper so long as I 
am at the helm It shall not, if I can help it, get into disordei ’ 
And to Lord Dalhousie — ‘Eveiything seems to prosper with us 
The Bolder is quiet, and iinprovements aie going on steadily on all 
sides. Temple and I have, between us, piepaicd a thud Punjab 
report It has been already despatched, and will no doubt, in due 
time, see the light I hope youi Lordship will piociue a copy the 
India House will have plenty of them ’ And to Loid Canning — ‘I 
am much obliged to youi 1 oidship for your kind expressions regaid- 
ing the administiation of the Punjab So long as I remain here, I 
hope that Its management may nevei deteriorate, and, so far as it 
may be in my povvei, it nevev shall But its progress must always 
mainly depend on the officeis who seive in it. Good laws and good 
lules are soon inopciative without able, experienced, zealous men to 
carry tljem out ’ 

I must ictuin, once more, to the wai with Peisia, and the 
proposed alliance with Afghanistan ftM.‘ 

After the treaty of 1S55, Dost Mohammed had taken possession 1 
of Candahai, and I utteh Khan Khutluck, who had been sent thiihei 
by us on a special mission connected with the latification of the 
treaty, had brought back a vigoious desciiption of the Afghan lulei, 
and of the difficulties by w hich he w as surrounded Dost Mohammed, 
he said, was nearly seventy years of age, had a perfectly white beard 
which he dyed black, looked in ill-health, seldom went out, and when 
he did, lode on an elephant, ‘ a v ery bad sign in an Afghan w ell know 11 
for his hoisemanship ' ’ Everybody was looking out for his death, 
especially his numeious sons, who were only waiting till his life was 
over, to fight it out over his dead body. Theie were endless feuds 
among them, but, out of respect to their father, they put off cutting 
each other’s throats Old as he was. Dost Mohammed was anxious 
to march in person against Herat But he had no means What he 
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wanted from us ^\as not men, of which he had ijlentj, but money, of 
which he had none at all. His army was starving, and was therefoie 
driven to plunder the citi7ens and fanners. ‘ Candahar,’ said Futteh 
Khan, ‘ is like a field of ripe bajm (millet), and the citizens on the 
roofs of the houses, like biid-scareism then (platforms), are 

crying Ha 1 ha ' to scare away the flock of plunderers. Meanwhile, 
the Ameer himself is never abused by anjone. He conciliates them 
all with soft words, “ Mj son,” or “ My brothei,” 01 “My child,’ 
which goes further than aiupee’ He had come to Candahar, he 
wrote to a friend, that he might visit his father’s giave, which was 
situated on a bare hillock eight miles distant, in the hope that he 
might, at last, lay his own beside his father’s bones Such were the 
condition and such the appaient prospects of the man who was, 
nevertheless, said to be eagei to march at the head of his aimy to 
Herat, and whom we weie to subsidise with arms and money \\ cll 
might John Lawience question whether both would not be thiowii 
away > 

But theie was life in the old Dost yet Aftei appointing Gholam 
Hyder Khan — whose life, two yeais c’“fore, had seemed to lohn 
Lawrence not to be worth six months’ ) m chase — (Governor ot the 
newly annexed piovince of Candaba ae left the city on Septembei 
14, and led his stauing aimy hack to Cabul, and fiom theie sent 
to Edwarde-, to propose t meeting with the British authorities 
Edw aides, as might have been expected from his antecedents, was 
in favoii of the interview, John Lawience against it 

It appeals to me we shall get nothing out of the Ameei, except by 
paying thioiigh the nose foi it, and this being the case, I would not 
bung on an inteiview Should his Highness come down to meet us and 
not gam his object, he v ould assuredly be aggrieved Even if we give 
him twenty 01 thiity lacs of lupees, we can feel no assuiance whatevei 
v.e have no pledge that he will take an active pait m the Heiat affaii 
As folks say of the Russians, a mateiial guarantee IS necessary . Just 
fancy Colonel Jacob wilting coolly to Goveinment to place all Afghan 
lelations undei him ' So far as I personally am concerned, it would 
cause 1. 1 no legiet 

I.ord Canning was in favour of the interview, but expressed his 
emphatic agreement with &11 John I.awrence’s view that the best 
chance for getting on well with the Afghans was to have as few points 
of contact with them as possible ; and Sir John, not caring to gam 
credit by a thing which he did not wholly approve, generously pro- 
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posedj unless the Ameei made a point of his coming, to stay away 
and leave the matter m Edwatdes’ hands But the lieutenant as 
as generous as his chief ‘ I left it to Edwaides,’ John Lawrence 
writes to Loid Canning, 'to decide whether I should be present or 
not, and he, very magnanimously, has replied that I had bettei be 
there ’ Accoidingly, on November 16, he set out foi Rawul Pindi, 
‘on a wild goose chase,’ as he calls it to his fiiend Montgomerj His 
intention was to go by Koshalguih on the Indus to Kohat, and theie 
to wait till he heaid whethei the Ameei pioposed to meet him m the 
Kuiumj«lK) 7 a bundled miles fuithei on, or at Peshawm. 

vWnilc he was waiting hcie, the long expected but still somewhat 
staitling news came that Heiat had been captuied by the Persians, 
and, m the fiist flush of anviet), Edwardes wrote a memorandum, 
which he begged John I awience to foiwaid to Gov eminent, advocat- 
ing the immediate despatch of Biitish tioops to Cabul and Candahai 
In his aftei life, 01 in his sobeiei moments, Edwardes would have 
looked on such a pioposal with dismaj. But his Icttei did good 
work now by calling foith a piotcst from his chief, in which he cleaily 
set foith that policy tow aids Afghanistan, to which, founded as it was 
on an almost unique knowledge of the facts of the case, he evei 
aftciwaids clung, thiough good and evil report, with characteristic 
tenacity 

To Edwaides John I awience wiote, on the day on which his 
pioposi^eached him, November 25 — 

O' do not think that Government will send a foicc into Afghanistan. 
Foi my pait, I believe it would be a false move If Russia is not at the 
bottom of this attack on Heiat, it will not pioduce those evils which jou 
feai. But if she is the souice of the affau — and I fully behev'e that she 
IS — I consider that the battle foi India is to be fought on this side the 
Sohman lange, and not on that. The money which we must spend m 
defending Afghanistan in the mode pioposed in your memo would make 
tis iiiesistible in India It appeals madness to send a light foice to 
Candahar, without heavy guns, and without suppoits If Pei sia adv ances 
on Candahai, such a biigade, undei the feeble defences of Candah.ii, 
would assuiedly be compromised I shall nevei foiget a lemaik of Loid 
Haidinge’s to the effect that we might lest assuied that, if evei we took 
the field against an enemy, we must do it as piincipals and not as 
auxiliaries, for the whole biunt of the wai would fall on us. If we send 
Chambeilain and 4,000 men to Candahar to-day, it will end in our having to 
send 20,000 men under feeble and incapable generals m the end. If we 
cany on war in Afghanistan, we shall luin our finances, and, in the event 
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of a reverse, the \ ery Afghans ^\ iH sell us to our enemies. They n ill make 
friends of them at our e\pense On the other hand, should a Russo- 
Fersian army pi ess on and meet us at the mouth of the Bolan or Khyber 
and experience a leicrse, then the Afghans, nho ha\e united with them, 
will play the same game against them 

On the following daj, he wiote a much more elaboiate expo'-ition 
of his policj to Lord Canning, which I quote nearly m full. Its 
importance, in mcw of recent events and verj possiblj of recurring 
contingencies in Afghanistan, it would be difficult to over estimate — 

Kohat N 01 ember 26 1856. 

My Loid, — I beg to enclose a memo, which I received jesteida) from 
Lieutenant-Colonel Edvvardes regaidmg the measures which he would 
recommend consequent on the fall of Heiat. In these \ lew s I need hardh 
say that I cannot concur I have thought over this question, to the best 
of my abihtj , frequentlj and anviously, I hav e lead up all the information 
which I could proem e, and have discussed the subiect with some of the 
best officers in the aimj at different times and the conclusion which 
has been invariably forced on my judgment is, that it would be a fatal 
error for us to interfere actively in Cential Asia I annex an e\tiact of i 
hurried lettei I wrote to Edwaides yesterdaj It contains an r utlme of 
the objections which occur to me against his plans 

As regards Heiat, I believe thiit it is now a place of consideiable 
strength. Majoi baunders of the Bengal Engineers, who was slam it 
Mahaiajpore, if I mistake not, visited the place . and undei his diiectioii'-, 
and those of the late Alajoi D’AiC) Todd, I believe laigc sums weie e\- 
pended on the foitifications Hut, on this subject, Lieutenant-Colonel 
James Abbott, now at Ishaipore, could giv e > our Loidship full mfoimatioii 
I cannot perceive any leason vvh> Russ a could not throw into the place 
any number of Engineers and Aitillerymen sue might think, piopei, lon^ 
before our aimy could sit down in front of it. And these officers, with 
the assistance which Persia could supply in labour, would render it 
ininregnable against all the means which we could bung from India 
against it U is my conv ictioii that any such attempt by us vv ould not only 
entail the expenditure of millions, but would assuredly end m disastei. 

I admit that the inteiests of the Afghans are at present identical with 
oiiis, but It does not follow that such will always be the case If w e prov e 
successful m the contest, no doubt the Afghans will lemain faithful Cut 
in the event of a leveise, it might prove then true game to take the othei 
side. If we send an army to Afghanistan, it must go prepared for all 
contingencies, to meet all comers, to depend solely on its own means 
and Its own resources, and, at Herat, it would be many hundred miles 
from our frontier, and fiom all eftective suppoit 
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I can, even no«,iecall to mind my biothei Colonel GeoigeLawience’s 
\i\icl deaciiption of the maich thiough the Bolan Pass and the entry into 
Candahai. He assured me that out of the ^\hole foice theieweie not 
500 horses able to cany their iiders, and that these hoiscmen could not 
hare got then horses into a cantei foi half a mile ' The Aitilleiy hoises 
ueie m a still worse plight . and after all, what was the sticngth ot this 
foice ^ Including all Shah Soojah’s tioops, it did not, I beliere, exceed 
12,000 men ' 

It IS quite tiue that the ciiciimstances of those days and of the 
present time aie veiy diffcient Scindc and the Punjab are ouis We 
should go to defend the Afghans, not to w ige wai against them Still, 
we must also hcai in mind that all llnough Sciiide and the Dolan, and 
fiom thence to Candahai, and so on to Ghiuni, not a shot was filed at us 
No lesistance was ofteied Mote than this could not now be anticipated 
Cabul and the countiies between India and Heiat seem scarcely 
capable of feeding a laige foice I am sine it could not be done without 
haiassmg the people, and making them moie 01 less hostile to us It is 
difficult in paits even of the Punjab to feed 3,000 01 4,000 men in one 
place In 1850, when I accompanied Loid Dalhousie fiom Rawalpindi to 
Ixalabagh on the Indus, we were in dangei of starving, because it lained 
foi thiee or foui days ' We had, liteially, to collect food and foiage fiom 
a distance of fifty 01 sixty miles round 

The Afghans aie fickle and fanatical to a pioveib, and then 1 uleis have 
but a nominal contiol o\ei them, l-veu if willing, the latter could not 
ensiue supplies, and the visits of the Commissaiiat agents andcontiactois 
would soon piove eminently diAasteful 

1 am equally averse to the minor 01 less dangerous measure of de 
spatchingan Iiiegulai foice to gainson Candahai If the Ameei cannot 
fight his own battles on his own giound, it seems vain for us to attempt 
to do it. 1 he Peisians ma> succeed in occupj ing Candahai for a tune, but 
the possession will piobably entail future disastei. The Afghans, if thej 
ever can be induced to combine, will do so to get rid of such an invadei 
Theie can be no doubt that the Afghans, despite the natural strength of 
then country, and the martial chaiacter of the population, aie reallj w enk, 
owing to internecine quarrels, and the fickle and faithless chaiactei of 
the people. It was for these leasons that I told Loid Dalhousie (I quote 
fiom memory) that I believed they would nevei be able toiesist aformid- 
able invader moving on India, who had aiiived at Heiat 

If we send a force to Candahar, it will eventually necessitate the re- 
occupanon of the country Afghanistan will then become the battle-field 
foi India, and the cost of maintaining our position will render India 
bankrupt ; and should we meet with reverses, we shall have to retrace oui 
steps, with an exhausted treasury and a dispirited aimy. Wheieas, on 
the other hand, if we leave Afghanistan alone, and concenti iie our means 
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on this side of the Sohnian lange, \>e should meet an intader, worn b) 
tod and travail, with a weak artillery and distant from its resources, as he 
debouched from tlie passes Lnder such circumstances, defeat should 
be certain, and defeat v ould he annihilation 

Themone) which uc should expend in besieging Herat and m fighting 
in A.fghaiii'-tan would double our Furopean foice in India, finish ourmo t 
.mportant railioads, and f oi er the Punjab n\ ers vith steamers Ibelieie 
ih it the Cabul woi, from fii t to last, did not eon ume less than twehe 
millions of mone\ and this is but a tnfle compared to the saciinres 
\ Inch would be nei es=an against Russia and Persia combined, if 1 e met 
tlem mCential Asia 

I mioht also add- \ hat, liowetcr, in so stupendous a question is i 
point of less consideiation — ^that we can ill spare such a force (a pait of 
the Punjab force) as that \ h eh it is proposed to send to Candahar It is 
of all others especialU adapted for the duties on which it is emplo\ed It 
rontams some of the floi ei of our Indian soldieis and officers It »s oiiK 
in the course of seicn \eais 1 ibour thatwe hatebrought it into its present 
< ondition 1 he mount un tribes hat e net er > et been thoroughl) punished, 
let alone subdued and the loiCe which Colonel Edwardes indicates as 
atailable to tike their place can ill be spared Theie aie not, on h s 
side of India, et en rifles w Uh tt Inch to supply them , and it is most mcon 
vcnient and embaii issing, cmplotmg the Regular natite troops on citil 
duties I do not forget that I hate infoimed jour Lotdship that I could 
spate 2,000 of the Punjab foice for sertice m Persia But this was w.th 
much difficult) , and if nearlj double that numbei be withdrawn, we 
must peimanentlj confine ouiscltcs to a defensite sjstem on the fi out e 
And such a sjstcm has pioted radicillj weak and meffectite 

I nde through the Kohat Pass to morrow, and expect to be at Pc'-ha- 
wur on the moiniiig of the 29th 

A\uh the ticwb this foiciblj e'^ _jbed, Lord Canning entiielv 
concurred , and John Lawience, bearing, at last, that the Dost pro 
posed to meet him at Jumrood, and not in the Kurrum \allej, 
tiaversed the Kohat Pass and reached Peshawur on November 29, 
where he was shortly afterwards joined by his wife from Rawulpindi 
The Dost, like a true Oiicntal, vj||s slow and stately in his mov enients, 
and another month had passed before news came that he had reached 
the furthet end of the Kluber The Chief Commissioner of the 
Punjab, the Commissioner of Peshawur, General Sydney Cotton, 
who was m command of the Peshawur force, and Hairy Lumsden, 
who was m command of the Guides, at once moved forward to 
Jumrood, accompanied by some 3,000 troops of all arms, so as to be 
in readiness to receive the Afghan sovereign with becoming honouis. 
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as soon as he should set foot on British soil But the Ameer, feannir 
the treachery of which, as an Afghan, he was always capable, begged 
that Sir John Lawrence would first meet him on Afghan territory. Sir 
John consented, and early on New Year’s Day, 1857, two of Dost 
ilohammed’s sons, accompanied by a band of wnld-looking horsemen, 
appeared in the British camp, ready to escort him into the loyal 
presence. It must have been a journey of no ordinary interest to the 
English visitors For it was the first glimpse that any one of the party 
— though most of them had lived in sight of its entrance for so man) 
years — had ever been able to catch of the interior of tltat forbidding 
pass, over whose gloomy portals might well have been inscribed the 
words of Dante, 

‘.A.11 hope abandon, ye who cntci here ’ 


It was indeed an instinct of self-preservation, no less than the 
stringent ordcis of the Government, which had prohibited English- 
men, however curious and however adventurous, from entering within 
tlie precincts of those dreaded Khyberees who, half-starved as they 
were, and living, many of them, like foxes in holes m the ground, 
had never yet been subdued by man, had levied black -mail from 
every conqueror who passed through their fastnesses, and sail) mg 
forth by night, had, within the last few years, murdered so many 
British subjects and harried so many native flocks and herds, .almost 
under the eyes of the garrison of Peshawur. It must have been 
with feelings, therefore, not of curiosity or of interest alone, that the 
small cavalcade entered the forbidden precincts and made its w ay foi 
some miles up the pass, every crag and pinnacle of which might well 
conceal an Afghan marksman. 

John Lawrence, knowing well the risk he ran, had begged Sydney 
Cotton — to whose account I owe some of the details of the .stor) 
— to give orders to his troops that, if any firing was heard within the 
pass, they should at once enter it and rush to the rescue. It was an 
order which, as it turned out, might have cost the lives of the whole 
party ; for when they reached the royal camp, the heavy guns which 
were drawn up in front of the Ameer’s tent filed a salute in then 
honour, the salvo of Artillery was taken up by a musketry fire from 
the Afghan troops who lined the lower hills, and this again by the 
mountaineers who crowned the tops for miles along the pass, till the 
whole Khyber rang and rang again with the echoes of what might 
•well have been mistaken for a general engagement. Had the officer 
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Jeft behind in command of the Biitish troops done as he was told, 
and moved with all speed into the pass, thcie can be little doubt, 
argues Sydney Cotton, that the Afghans, seeing or pretending to see 
the treacheiy iihich they feared, would have fallen on the defenceless 
Fermghis and massacred them to a man. But concluding, from the 
regularity of the fire, that it was only a salute, he wisely stood his 
ground, and the danger passed by. 

A grand Durbar was then held, ‘a collection of cut-throats and 
villains,’ says the Chief Commissioner, ‘ such as I had never found 
myself among before.’ Conspicuous among them was Saadut Khan, 
chief of the Mohmunds, our own arch-enemy. But, at Sir John 
Laisrence’s request, the Dost ordered him to withdiaw from tlio 
Durbar. Two days aftenvards the Dost, Mith a venerable white beaid 
— for he no longer now cared to dye it black — and clad in a garment 
cf coarse camel s hair, entered British territory, passed through a lino 
of 7,000 British troops, a mile long, drawn up to do him honour, and 
pitched his camp at Jumrood. And here, on January 5, the business 
of the meeting began. 

Behind the Ameer stood his sons, and on his left were his most 
trusted Sirdar«, while he himself set forth at length his relations with 
Persia, and showed, pathetically, how his friendship for us had em- 
broiled him '.V ith the Shah, and had now led to the fall of Herat. What 
was he to do’ He was ready to do our bidding, whatever it might 
be, and, witncis it Allah and his Prophet ' he would henceforward 
be our firm fiiend, though all the world was on the opposite side 
It was the cue of the Chief Commissioner, at this first inteiview, to 
elicit the views of the Ameer rather than to set fouh his own ; and 
Dost ilohanimcd, waxing more eloquent, as he warmed to the subject, 
declared that it was the dearest wish of his hcait to recover Herat ; 
and that if the English would help him by making a strong diversion 
in the Persian Gulf, and by giving other aid, he would raise a force 
from all the countries south of the Oxus, with which he w'ould beat 
his enemies in the field, mine the walls of Herat, blow up its towers, 
and take tlie place at the point of the sword ! 

At this point in the conference, a horseman galloped up to Sir 
John I.awrence with a telegraphic message from Lord Canning at 
Calcutta, which informed him that a force of 5,000 troops would be 
sent to the Persian Gulf, and that an article would be inserted in any 
treaty of peace with Persia binding her to renounce all pretensions 
to Afghanistan, and to withdraw her troops from Herat. The message 
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ent^cd -Hith the si^nihcant ^\olds, ‘You may make use of this ’ And 
John I awience did make use of the fiist jiait at once but reserved 
the second and moie impoitant announcement for a future day 
klcaniihile, he begged the knieer to lav befoie him an exact state 
nient of the means at his disposal This, leplied the Ameer «as a 
very difficult mattei, and ti oiild rcquiie a full day for its c jnsideiation 
So the meeting broke up 

Two da>s afieiwards, on Januaij 7, the conference met aga n, 
and, this time, at the tent of the Chief Comniissionei The Ameer’s 
statement showed that he had 34,000 men and 61 oUns at his d 
posal, a foiee whieh he thought ought to be increased, in view jf 
the expedition to Ilciat, to 50,000 men and 100 gun^' But if,’ said 
he, ‘you tell me to take more troops, I will take mo e if less, le s 
You, Sahibs, know Persia best ’ 

The Chief Commissionei proceeded to point out the magnitude jf 
the entei prise, and the dnisions of the Afghans at hoi je which had 
cost them Attock, Cashmcie, and Peshawui , when Hafiz ji, one Jt 
the Sirdars, inteiposed with the veiy pertinent qucsirn, Did we 
intend to send any Biitish officeis into -Afghanistan^ Jf we give 
you niont} and matciial to aid in youi expedition to Herat,’ leplied 
Sir John, ‘we must send olficeis to see that it is pi >1 erly applied, 
but they w iP exercise no kind of authority 01 command ’ T he matter 
diopped for the time , and, on the following day, the Ameers sons 
brought in more detailed statements of then icsouice wh ch made 
It deal that if the expedition to Heiat lasted only a Net a contiiLu 
tion of 63 lacs of rupees, of 50 guns, and of S,ooc s ind ot ar' o 
would be required fioin us, b(,sides an unlimited sujq y if ammun 
tion Phis was a laige demand, and led John Lawre' v-e to ask hew 
much would be requned if a strictly defensive policy iicre obseived 
towards Persia. 

‘The question,’ leplicd one of the Siidars, ‘ oetween Per 
sians and Afghans is one not merely of this woild, but of the nex , 
for Sunnis and Shiahs can never umte but the matte' shall be cor- 
sideied, and if you prefer it, the Afghans, contiaiy j *heir wishes 
and their usual practice, will remain on the defensue In his case, 
4,000 stand of arms and ammunition, togethei with samcient money 
to support 8,000 additional infantry, is all that we shait ask ot you ’ 
Of these terms and this policy the Chief Commissioner approved, 
and telegraphed his recommendation of them to the C overnment 01 
Ind^ Lord Canning telcgi-iphed back Ins assent, and Sii John 
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Ijawicnce then advised the Dost to give up the expedition to Herat, 
■ind offered 4,000 muskets and a subsid)' of a lac of rupees a month, 
M) h.ng as the war should last, or as it should please the British 
( lovernment to continue it 

There was only one condition of the subsidy which gave rise to 
seuoi " discussion — the right to depute British officeis to Cabul, whe 
weie to see that it was properly applied. The Ameer ‘in a very 
niarked and decided manner ’ observed that he had only consented 
to such a step on the understanding that an attempt would be made 
1 ly om aid to recover Herat. And, on the following day, when the 
draft articles of the treaty wei-e being discussed, the Sirdars, after 
talking the matter over with him, renewed their objections to the 
]iroposal. It was not so much, they remarked, that the Ameer per- 
sonally objected to the presence of English officers at Cabul, as that 
the people would not like it : their national and religious feelings 
v\ ould be outraged ; they would think, when they saw European^, ir. 
the capital, that the old days of Shah Soo.iah were come back again, 
and the mission would thus defeat its own end. Let a native vakii 
be placed at Cabul. and let British officers, if the British Governinem 
in.sisted on it, be placed at Candahar, where they would be more use- 
ful with icference to the Persian War, and less obnoxious to the popu- 
lation. An alliance between the Afghans and English must be 
brought about gradually ‘ Do not let us go.' they said, ‘ too f.ist.’ 

VV'iie advice, wisely listened to > Otherwise the tragedy of 187 S 
might have been anticipated in 1857 The lAimsden brothers might 
have been as Cavagnari and his followers The outbreak of the 
Mutiny might have found us deeply plunged in a war with Afghan- 
istan, and the reiources of the Punjab must then have been concen- 
tiated on Peshawur, rather than poured down m one continuous, 
stieam towards Delhi. Could India have weathered such a storm ’ 

The theoretical right, indeed, to send officeis temporarily to Cabul 
was insisted on But assurances were given that it would not be 
called int<-. exercise at present ; and it was clear that, so long as the 
Chief Commissioner had any voice in the matter, it would not be e.x- 
ercKcd at all. The announcement that, whenever a treaty was made 
with Persia, the Afghans should not be left m the lurch, but be in- 
cluded .11 It, wa-i wisely kept by John Lawrence to the last, when the 
Sirdars pointedly put the question to him. They were delighted to 
leceive his answer, but, for some reason or other, forgot to ask that a 
promise to that effect should be inserted in the treaty. ‘ But,’ remarks. 
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Sii John I a'lMcnce, chaiactenstically enough in muting to Loid 
Canning, ‘I considei that mj \eibal assuiancc pledges Goveinment 
as much as a ^\ritten aiticle ’ It was reseivtd foi the authors of the 
second Afghan Ilai to la) down the opposite doctiine, and contend, 
m arguments of evil omen and of fatal consequences, that the word 
of an English officer — eren of a Goreinoi Gcncial — is not his bond, 
and can be disavowed at 1 onvcniLnce 

On January 26, at 4 P ‘'i , the ai tides of agi cement weie signed 
and sealed in the Ameei’s tent, the Chief Commissioner of the 
Punjab, the Commissionei of Peshaw ui, and Majoi Lumsden being 
present on one side, the Vmeei, his son, Slid u A/im khan, his 
brother, and many Siidai-,, being picsent on lire othei ‘ I have now 
made an alliance,’ exclaimed the Ameei, ‘willi the Biitish Govein 
ment, and, come what ma), I will keep it till death ’ And he was 
as good as his word The Afghans letiiined to then homes well 
satisfied, but not so Sii John I awicnre 1 01 m spite of the conclu 
Sion of the treaty, and the waj in which he had managed to minimise 
Its dangeis, m spite also of the waim thanks of the Gov ernoi -General, 
he could not help askin^ himself, whethei the lac of rupees to be 
poured monthly into the lap of the Ameci, would not have been 
bettei spent in strengthening oui defences at home, 01 m finishing 
thegieat public woiks in the Punjab which were, even then, being 
staived lor want of means 

Sii John Lawrence had not been very favouiably impressed with 
the tuistwoithiness of his venciable guest, and one incident of their 
inteicouise, related in the couise of a letlei to Loid Canning, is too 
good to be lost. 

Pt I iwii J'lnuarj 30, 1857 

As legaids the Amcci, it is vciy difficult to dniue what aie his leal 
views and feelings. I confess that I felt no confidence m anything which 
he said. His mteiests, at piesent, lead him to tiiin to us But theie can 
be no secui ity that he will leraain faithful one d.ay longei than seems con- 
venient He has no sense of shame He sent me as a piesent, the only 
one he made, ten hoises and two mules, neaily all of which weiespavined 
and worn out. The whole lot did not fetch i,ooo iiipees, and this not 
withstanding the princely waj in which we tieated him ' 

One day. Colonel Edwaides and I had a veij .imusing scene with 
him. After we had concluded our public discussions, I said I should 
like to see the Ameer for a few minutes alone Upon this, all his chiefs 
and courtieis retired I then told the Ameei that, as a pledge of hiS 
good feeling towards us, I asked him to let me see any letteia which he 
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had leceiied fiom Mahaiaji Golab Sing duijng the last war. I told him 
that It was well known that negotiations, and even an agi cement, had 
keen carried on and concluded between the Ameer and the Mahaiaja, to 
which the lattei had not adheied . that theiefoie the Ameer was free m 
honour to take his o« n roiiise, and that it w ould, no doubt, be consideied 
a mark of friendly feeling if he himself told me what had occmied, and 
showed me such documents as wetc in his possession. That such had 
been the case I considei to be bejond doubt. Both Sirdai Chiittur Sing 
•md Raja Sheie Sing had told me so at Lahore after the wai, and it was 
well known that the Ameei had often publicly complained of the want of 
faith of the Alahaiaja Still the Ameei absolutely denied that anj thing 
of the kind had occuned. 

When piesscd by me a good deal on the subject he cvclaimed, ‘ 1 sw eai 
by Abraham by iloses, by Esau, by Jesus Chiist, and, if theie be an\ 
other piophets, I sweai bj them, that I have no papeis of the kind, and 
that nothing was etei arianged between me and the Maharaja W hen 
1 told the Ameei that I could not credit his statement, he expiessed no 
indignation whatetei ' The onh feeling seemed to be that of disappoint- 
ment ' Siidai Azim Khan, his son, who was present, eventually said that 
he would asceitain if any documents weie foithcoming ; and if theie w eie 
any, that they should be pioduced He added that he did not know 
whether the Ameei had any, but that Sultan Mahomed Khan piobably 
had. When Azira asked us if we did not believe the Ameer, and we le- 
plied that we did not, he began to laugh heaitily, and, I teul) believe, 
had a higher opinion of oui intellects than before. . . . 

I am delighted to heai wh it jour Lmdship has said lespectingamove 
fiom this side against Ileiat I feel the sti ongest conviction of thewisdom 
of these vie vs. I can conceive no concuiience of circumstances which 
should take us up there. The e-v.pense would throw us back twenty yeais 
Oiii army is not adapted to such an expedition. It would, I veiily be- 
lieve, be fighting the enemj’s battles to attempt it. A reveise at this 
distance hom our lesources mustprov'e disastrous m the extieme. And 
even if we were successful and Herat was recoveied, there would be no 
sccuiity that it might not fail into an enemy’s hand within the next five 
j eats. 

The effect of the possession of Herat by an enemy, on the minds of 
the natives of India, must, of couise, be a matter of opinion, I myself 
do not think that they will tiouble themselves on the subject. 1 believe 
I know the latives and then opinions and feelings as well as most British 
officers, and I was at Delhi, the seat of the Mohammedan population, 
during the fiist siege of Ileiat m 1839, and, neither then nor in the pre- 
sent instance, have I perceived that the natives felt much interest on the 
subject. One of the arguments for the advance into Afghanistan in 
I S39-40 was that a general feeling of excitement, a general feeling advei se 
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to oui iiile, e\i ted in Uppci Indi i I neter myself saw a symptom of it; 
and the best evidence that such was not the case is that, even after un- 
pieccdent'-d disasters, no such feeling was shown I believe there is no 
man now alive who will ever see a Russian aimy in India, and no Asiatic 
timy could stand foi a day bcfoie our tioops in the open plain To do 
anything against us in the field, t laige body of good Euiopean tioops 
with plenty of titilleiy, md the whole in piopei older, must come A 
large army cannot come lapidly thiough the intervening countiies even 
between the 0\us and the Indus without being deinoialised , and if a 
small force should advance, 01 i 1 u„e foice attempt it by slow degiecs, 
an the one case, they will be beaten, and, in the othei , they w ill not be 
able to feed thcmselv es Afghanistan does not gi ovv food foi a lai ge aimy 
•of stiangeis It can scaice feed its own population No means of trans- 
port exist foi such a foice Carts theie aie none, nor loads along which 
they could move The few t inals in the countiy would piove wholly in- 
adequate to supply conveyance Siidar A^im himself incidentally told 
me that suchvvas iht case Pray excusethis huiiied lettei I maich 
towaids Lahoie to moiiow, and have moie to do just now than I can 
easily manage 

Not that Sii John I avvienre did not get on excellently with the 
Dost, whose faults he saw so clearly I he Dost was as clever as he 
was dignified and, what was I>ettei still, he was, like most Orientals, 
an excellent stoiy telki He would sit up all night, telling the most 
amusing stoiies to the Chief Commissionei , and the Chief Commis- 
sioner, who, as I have given iny leadeis good icason to believe, was 
no bad hand at telling stones himself, would often letalnie m kind 
The Dost was feincl of talking of his povcily, and coriphined that, 
with all his caie, his cxpenditme mvaiiably exi ceded his income 1 
‘ How do you get on, then said Sii John ‘ Why, you see,’ leplied 
the Dost, with pcilect giavity, ‘ I bonow each yeai from the money- 
lenders, who aie geneially Persians They know that as soon as I 
am dead niy sons vv ill sjai mg at each other’s throats, that there vv ill 
be geneial anarchy, and that they will lose ev erything So when they 
press me foi payment I call them together and, putting on a long 
face, tell them that I am bcin^ killed by anxiety about money. They 
see It IS bettei to foigive the debt, and keep themselves and me m life 
and prospeiuv a little loiioCt Vnd so we all stait afresh ’ 

The mission of British officers to Afghanistan, of which so much 
had been said in the conference, was, by desiie of the Ameer, not 
despatched till the rgth of Match following I he officeis selected 
foi the dan.,eious and thankless office were Ilaiiy Lumsden, whose 
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name has been so often mentioned in this biography before, and his 
younger brother Peter, ulioni the Chief Commissioner describes as 
‘a very fine young fellow, universall} loved a capital rider and sur- 
veyor, good-tempered, active and intelligent.’ But Peter Lumsden 
fell ill, and Sir John Lawrence, not thinking it light to send anyone 
who was in weak health so far beyond the reach of medical assistance, 
telegraphed to Lieutenant Henry Norman, a young officer of equally 
high promise, who was then serving as Assistant Adjutant-General at 
Meerut, to come up and take his place. But the proposal to send a 
doctor with the expedition, whose medicine chest would, jirobahlj, 
do more than anything else to make the mission popular at Candahar. 
met the difficulty , and Noiman remained behind, to do, as it turned 
out, even more perilous and much nioie important work at Delhi, 
than would have fallen to him at Candahar Dr. Bcllew, who is nmv 
well know n by his w ntuigs on Afghanistan and Persia, was the medi- 
cal officer selected to accompany the mission Its primary object 
was to see that the subsidy given by England was not misapjilied or 
wasted by the Ameer. But its membeis weie also bidden, in their 
instructions, to bear in mind that they would ‘do good service to the 
British power m India, if they could impress upon all with whom they 
came into contact, that we had no desire to send a single man, armed 
or unarmed, across the border, except with the good-will of the 
Afghan nation ; that our piesence was tempoiary and for one single 
purpose, which would cc'asc with the war ; that what we desned was 
that the Afghans should ahvays retain their freedom and independence, 
and defend themselves effectually against aggiession from whatever 
side , that it was for this one object that oui aid was given, and that 
all we asked in return fiom them was confidence in the purity of our 
intentions.’ 

It will be remembered that when the wai with Persia had fiist 
been in prospect. Sir John Lawrence, considering it of pai amount 
importance that the man s’elected for the chief command should have 
political as well as military ability, had strongly recommended his 
brother Henry for the post. Failing him, he had, in a second letter, 
recommended Sir James Outram ; and failing him, again. Colonel 
Jacob, whose mixed political and military experience in Scinde would, 
he thought, m spite of his defects, ‘ an acrimonious temper and an 
overweening vanity,’ well fit him for it. It turned out that the 
appointment lay not with Lord Canning, but tvith the Home Govern- 
ment ; and while Lord Canning and Sir John Lawrence were dis- 
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cussing the (juestioiij then choice had ahead\ fallen on the man 
Mhoiii bir John had put setond on his list Outiam had gone home 
in May, to all appeaiancc ciiiitc bioLcn dossn in health b) his long 
and biilliant hboms But, like the old t\ai-hoise tthich scents the 
battle fiom afai, he seemed to lerosei all his eneigies at the sound 
of aims and, by the beginning ot the new year (1857), heiias busil) 
engaged m despatching from Bombaj the second dnisioiiof hisfoice 
foi the Persian Wai 

But It was not long bcfoic Hein\ Lawience was offeied by Loid 
Canning a post foi which he was, pe.haps, e\en bettei fitted than the 
command m Peisia Pie had, foi loin ycais past, been smuggling to 
infuse some of his iital foice into the effete piinces of Rajpootana, 
and sighing o\ei then impiacticabilily and their passive lesistance 
And the news that he had been oftcied and had accepted the Chief 
Commissioneiship of the newly anneved piovince of Oude reached 
John Lawience as he was letmnmgto Lahoie fiom Pcshawui, in the 
be,jinning of Febi uaiy It seemed to be a post exactly suited to him. 
and one, perchance, 111 which he might be able to cany out. without 
let or hindrance, ihosc generous schemes foi easing the transition 
fiom native to Diitish rule, in which he had been, as he imagined, 
so much thw uted in the Punjab At all events, theie would be no 
Bo.aid htie, and no biotheily heait burnings m his way. He had, 
as he said himself, ‘some five or si\ diffeient diseases about him,’ 
but he, at once, gave up his inlcnUon of reluming to England. 
Health and vigoui seemed to ronie back at a bound, as they had 
done to Sn James Outiam ; and hiving fiist stipulated with Loid 
I Canning that his eldei biother Gcoige should succeed him in the 
post he was vacating, he set out foi Rajpootana at once 

But he was unaccompanied in this, the last niigiation, as it was 
to prove, of his travel-woin life, by his faithful companion who had 
shared with him the pang of paiting fiom the Punjab, and was now 
ie:ting for ever from the woik and the woiry, the aspirations and the 
disappointments of Indian life, beneath the pleasant shades of Mount 
Aboo. 

Whether it was Henry Lawience himself, who, conscious of his 
own deficiencies as a civil administiator, wiote to his biother John, 
asking him to suggest anything that might be a help to him m his 
new office , or whether it was John who, fearing that the defects of 
method which had made his biothei's life a buiden to him in the 
I Board, might icappeai, with woise lesults now that he stood alone. 
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■as Chief Commissionei, m Oude, detei mined, unasked, to plaj the 
part of Mentor to him, — I ha\e been unable to discover. But a long 
extract from a letter containing such hmis has come into mj liaiids, 
and I quote it heie as one more illustiation, alike of the diffeiences 
between the brothers, and of the tiue brotheily feeling which — as 
suggestive in what it sa)s as in what it omits to say — had, once again, 
thrown those diffeiences into the shade — 


Febni'in 18 18^7 

. . . Now, as legaids official niattus I would say, give no oidcis 
to Commissioners or Distiict officeis, evccpt m .in emeigencj, diiect , 
when you do so, send a copy to the Judicial Commissioner oi 1 in-incial 
Commissioner, as the case may be If jou do this, you secuic the best 
chance of their working with 5011 It is sufficiently difficult to j,et men 
to be suboidinate. By letting them ignore then immediate supciiois, 
you put wind into then heads, and complicate matteis I ilk to the 
subordinate officeis as much as jou like, and indicate m this w 15 5 our 
general views, but send orders thiough the legulai channels Lven 
your friends williesent ^our witting direct to their suboidinates Secondlj, 
if petitions come to jou, and you wish to save time, >ou can, without aii> 
harm, refei them diiect to the local oHiceis But then, m doing so, 5011 
should tell them to leplj through then suptiiois Thus, a man s i>s liis 
village is ovei assessed and so forth \ou send it to the Deputy Com 
missionei of the Distiict for infoimation, which he will send up to his 
Commissionei, who will send it on with his views By this plan some 
delay occuis, but woik, when so done, is done once foi all 1 would also 
take up such complaints very spaimgly Eveiy native likes to go to the 
top savvyei, and it is only oy close e\amm.ition and cioss questionm, 
that the tiuth comes out, and, even then, not always When men pen 
tion me, the first thing I ask is, ‘Have you been to the Deputy Com 
missionei ‘ \es ’ If they aie still dissatisfied, ‘ Have you been to the 
Commissioner ■’ and so on If this has also been done, then I ask foi 
a copy of the final order If it is not foithcommg, I usually icfci them 
to the pioper court. If I think, however, that anything bad has occuiied, 
then I write and request information 

A Chief Commissioner has not much direct iiovver, but a good deal 
of mdnect influence. He cannot reverse judicial sentences, foi instance, 
but he can question their legality propriety He ran direct that they 
be leconsideied , 01 if this be lefused, which of couise it would not be, 
he can refer to Government In administrative matters he has most 
power In all matlcis of general ariangement his voice would gcneially 
be decisive It is not easy to say on what points hitches and difficulties 
will arise Do what you will, arise they will The gieat rule seems to 
me^to consist in not deciding befoie you have both sides of the question, 
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as fai as possible, before ) 011 Theic is loo much wilting and lefeience 
I toGoieinment One has not sufhcient time to think and digest The 
mechanical woik to be got thiough occupies the whole day 

The nork heie has lastlj inci eased since >ou left I am often fairly 
benildeied nith it, though I «oik at the desk steadily fiom the minute 
I come in befoie bieakfast — with an inteival of ten minutes foi bieak 
fast— until dusk, 01, at anj late, until I can no longer see I ne\er take 
a holiday, or knock oft e\en foi an houi The Public Woiks Depart 
ment has added to the business immense!> It at pi esent, occupies half 
my time I tiied to caiij on as n-^U as I could, so as gradually to get 
things into oidei, and to woik out what was necessary to be done I 
lia\e failed, howeiei, to a great extent \\ hile the Engineers attack me 
for my inteifeience, the Got eminent and the Couit assail me foi not 
keeping them in oidei ' The expenditure has been excessive, and the 
consequence is, that now we aie hauled up and faiily muzzled , and not 
being able to do anj thing oi spend anj thing without going through the 
regular routine, even in an cineigcnc), I have to repoit to Goiernment 
and show cause for ha\ ing s inctioned i 000 Rs which has not previously 
appeared in the Budget 

I do not recollect anything else which strikes me as w 01 thy of note 
Tire only point in paiticuUv which seems to me of value is >oui mode of 
doing youi ownwoik In cud admmistiation, the gieat secret appeals 
to me to consist in avoiding aiieais To do this, you must always keep 
at the wheel, and endeai oui as fai as possible, to w 01k off dailj all which 
comes in Though, m the whole xeii, you may get through all your 
woik, much will depend on its being done in the way I dcsciibe Your 
own office people cannot get thiough it propeily unless it comes in and 
goes out like a running stieai 1 , and this is still more impoitant for the 
working of the suboidmate depaitments Befoie a woik 01 a system is 
set a going, try and gue youi 01 dels if you cannot do so, better as fai 
as possible accept those of other •- e\en if it do not altogether accord 
with youi own ideas 

We had a good deal of tioublc > th the Dost He struck me as 
thoroughly untrustworthy He looks o* and feeble, but very astute 
His men aie stout fellows, but have nt drill and are badly armed ard 
equipped Then pay just keeps them fiom starving and no moie I 
bought up all the accoutrements of H M 87th Regiment for 300 Rs and 
odd, and gave them to Sirdai Azim, to his gieat delight The Afghans 
seem to think that strength consists m such things 

A letter to Loid Canning, wiitten about the same time, and ask- 
ing that an Engineer office! might be attached to his office, as Secre- 
tary in the Public Works Depaitment, gives some additional details 
* lespecting the growth of his uoik as Chief Commissioner, that Sisy- 
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phsean stone A^hlch u ^\as his dulj and his piide lo keep ah\n\i lolI 
ing. The moic cnthusiasticallj, in fact, that he and his suboidiiiaiLS 
threw themsehes into their -work, in older that the) might kceji 
abreast of its requirements, the more the field seemed to ■« idcn out 
before them and, nghtl) judged, it Mas, perhaps, their hij,hes 11. 
■aardthat it should be so 

Such an ofificei i^wiites John Lawience) Mould pio\e of nnincijt 
issistance to me Since I was made Chief Commissionci m the I inj ib 
the MOik haa mci eased by fully one half In thiee ^eal■^ the leuei 
received in my office have increased fiom 8,144 pei annum to 10 lO’ 
those issued fiom 9093 to 13964 These aie evclusiveof enclosii e 
and demi official letteis In 1836, I disposed of 1,500 cases of lent fiec 
tenuies mvself, an amount of vvoik which m Bengal or the \oith \\e3l 
Piovinces, vvheie similar investigations vveie going on, uould have or 1 
pied the time of one 01 two Commissioners at least M\ pen is scaicc ) 
ever out of my hand I have no complaint to make So long as I can 
do It, I Mill continue vsoiking, but anv airangement which gave me soi e 
relief would pi ove very acceptable And the one I now pionosewoi d 
do this It would also make me moie useful, by giving me time foi 
lefiection, time to digest many of the important measures which 1 ha e 
to take up The ariangement would not cost the Government a iiipcr 

The months of hebruary and March 1857 were spent by Join 
Lawrence in administiative labours m the north and noith west ol ’ s 
province, at Rawulpindi, Shahpore, Jhung, and Futtehpore Gogii i, 
and he reached I ahore on Maich 27 TJnfoitunatelv there is a -ip 
in his correspondence for si\ weeks from this time, which I hive be 1 
unable, bv appeals to the recollect ons of his fi lends, satisfacconlv j 
fillup His health was bad •ae suffered terribly from neuialj, a 
and, on one occasion, he so lai a e m to the pressure put upon him 
by the doctois as to talk of retaining to England for a time, and to 
write to Montgomery, whom he wished to make his /otum Unen jn 
he duties of his office 

e know now, well enough, from other sources, what had btsii 
going on in the bazaais and the cantonments, among Muslims ai d 
Hindus alike, during this critical period We know that ‘ the little 
cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand,’ of which Loid Canning had 
spoken on his departure from England, had already risen above the 
horizon, and, unnoticed or only half noticed by anyone m authority, 
was beginning to oveispread the firmament How little John Law 
rence himself can have anticipated the storm which was about "o 
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■buistovei Iiidn, we may gathei fiom the fad that he was now, once 
more, contemplating a Msit to Cashmere, that he communicated his 
wishes to Loid Canning, and that it was onlj the reply of the 
Goveinoi General, that, possibly, his seiMces might be urgently in- 
quired nearer home, which led him once moie to foiego his purpose 

True enough it was that theie had been sjmptoms of something 
brewing, of something, as the saying is, ‘in the an,’ which had ap- 
peared with the beginning of the new jeii 111 the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, and had, by this time, been obsened at Umballa, a thou- 
sand miles awa) on the edge of the Himalajas and within the limits 
of John Lawience s own pioiince 1 heie had been those mysteiious 
^ chupatties,’ pancakes of flour and water, which meant no one quite 
knew what, and had passed on, no one quite knew how, fiom ullage 
to village, and fiom distiict to distnct thioiighout the North-West 
Provinces Theie weic placaids proclaiming the Jehad or Holy War 
in the name of God and of the Piophet, whic’i had been nailed to the 
Jumina ]\[usjid in Dtlln under the very noses of the British autho 
rities Thcic had been wend prophecies which, passing from mouth 
to mouth, and losing nothing in the piocess, told of coming disaster 
to the Feiinghis Ihcrc had been incendiaiy files, blazing foith 
with ominous frequency in the cantonments, which were only out- 
avaid and visible signs of other and fiercer files which were smoulder- 
ing and stiuggling within the Sepovs hearts Finally, there was the 
substitution of the Enfield iiflc foi the Blown Bess, and of the lubri- 
cated foi the ordinary caitndge, which, whelliei by our fate or by our 
fault, had bi ought to a head all those vague and unreasoning fears 
which the extinction of native dv nasties and the annexation of native 
states, the ousting of talukdarsand the lesumption ofjagheeis^ the in- 
troduction of ‘fire-caiiiages’and of ‘lightning posts,’ — m short, every 
step in the ‘moialand matenal piogiess’ of lud a, had, each and all, 
some moie, some less, some heie, some theie, contributed to awaken 
in the breasts of oui pampeied and ignorant and suspicious Sepovs. 

The caitndges served out to them, lubiicated, as they thought, 
with the fat of the cow, the Sdcied animal of the Hindus, and of the 
pig, the unclean animal of the Mohammedans, weie, at once, a cause 
and a symptom of the fast spreading panic ; foi they fuimshed one 
more, and, as it seemed, a crowning pi oof of the blow which Govern- 
ment was insidiously preparing to sliike at the most sacred fee mgs 
and institutions of both sections of the community. Panic is always 
blind. It glows by what it feeds on, by the operation of the medi- 
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Lines which aie administered to check its growth, no less than by 
Its natural food. Proclamations and apologia-, and concessions, if 
they tended, momentarily, to allay the symptoms of the rising terror, 
only served, ultimately, to increase its strength. To demonstrate, as 
one kind-hearted General after another attempted to do to his be- 
wildered troops, the absurdity of their fears, was only to give one 
proof the more of their reality ; and so from Dumdjin and Pariack- 
pore, in the neighbourhood of the capital of India, the smouldering 
mischief spread to Agra, the capital of the North-'Western Provinces ; 
to Meerut, the largest military station in Hindustan, and the stiongest 
in European troops of all arms 5 to Delhi, the capital of the Mogul, 
where his effete representative was dozing away the last hours of his 
reign and of his life , and so on, to Umballa, one of the chief depots 
for ‘ instruction in musketry ’ — m the fatal art, that is, which, if it 
helped the Sepoys to kill their enemies, must needs first, they 
thought, rum those who practised it, both in body and soul 

What booted it that warnings, punishments, modifications, ex- 
planations, and denials followed one aftci another in rapid and be- 
wildering succession ? What booted it that the 19th Native Infantr) 
regiment, which had mutinied at Berhampoic in February, was dis- 
banded j that the fanatic ‘Pandy’ of the 34th Nathe Infantiy, who 
had made a murderous assault on an English officer at Bairackpou, 
was hanged ; and that the seven companies w'ho had been silent and 
passive, if not sympathising spectators of his deed, weie disbanded 
also? What booted it that the obno.xious giease had been analysed 
and found to be harmless ; that it was, henceforward, to be mixed b\ 
the Sepoys themselves from ingredients wdiich they themselves should 
be at liberty to choose ; that they were bidden to tear off, and no 
longer to’ bite off, the end of the cartridge — to touch, that is, and no 
longer to taste the unclean thing? ‘Touch not, taste not, handle 
not,’ was still the cry of the poor panic-siricken Sepoy. The accuised 
thing which the Government had been driven to remove from them 
in one shape, it was determined, they thought, in their blind un- 
reasoning terror, to force back on them in another. If they were no 
longer obliged to touch the greased cartridge with their hands, the 
very flour which they were eating had been mixed, as they believed, 
by their insidious enemies with the bone-dust of the same forbidden 
animals ! They would henceforward be looked upon — in fact, they 
were already looked upon by their more fortunate comrades, who 
had not been thought w'orthy of the honour of handling the Enfield 
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rifle — as outcasts, ^Mth all that that most horrible of names implied 
m this and in the other world 

With what bitter irony must the woids of Lord Dalhousie’s fare- 
^^ell Minute, ‘ Haidly any circumstance of the condition of the Sepoy 
is m need of impio\cment,’ have sounded now in the ears of his suc- 
cessor, when he woke up to the consciousness that a mutiny of the 
whole Bengal army was not onlj not beyond theiangeof possibilities, 
but that It was a stem and imminent reality ' Strange indeed, we may 
think It, that Lord Dalhousie had been able so to w rite, hardly more 
than a year befoie and stiangei shll it must seem that a panic so 
real, so wide spread, so mti actable as that which I have dcsciibed, 
should have taken possession of the whole Bengal ami), and yet not 
have awakehed the feais of each and all of those who weie, m any 
way, responsible for the safetv of India But so it was Vague in- 
timations, indeed, of impending dangei. giounded on the geneial 
condition of oui Indian aimy, on the reduced numbeis of the 
British foice, and on oui neglect of the most oidinary precautions, 
may be discovcied in the wiitings of Sii Chailcs Napici, of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, of Sii James Outram, and of Sii John Lawience But no 
Indian official, militaiy 01 civilian seems to have imagined the possi 
bility of what was actutlly about to happen \11 were equally taken 
by surprise when the ^lutiny biokc out 

What happened at Umbalh, within the piecincts of John Law- 
rence’s owm piovince, may be taken as a sample of that which was 
taking place elscwhcie Theic was at 'Umballa a detachment of the 
36th Native Inlantiy, a icgimcnt which foimed part of the escort 
of Geneial \nson, the Commandei in Chief, who was, at that time, 
engaged on a torn of inspection A\'lien he appioached Umballa, on 
his way to Simla, the non comni'Ssioned officers of the detachment 
went forth to greet then comrades They weie received with 
averted looks Ihe lotah and the hookah were refused them, they 
were, in fact, heated as outcasts, and returned to their detachments 
ruined men ' Then stoiy spread like wildfiie through the other de- 
tachments at the musketry school, and leached the ears of the sym- 
pathising musketry mstiuctoi. Captain Maitineau It was no news 
to him ‘ We cannot,’ he wrote, ‘ point out mutiny as likely to break 
forth here or theie ; for we all agree in seeing it everywhere.’ 

But, unfortunately, all did not agree in seeing it everywhere, and, 
among those who saw it least, was the Commander in Chief himself. 
He addressed the detachments kindly enough, told them that there 
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were great misconceptions afloat about the cartridges, and, possibly, 
for the moment, succeeded in convincing them that they were mis- 
conceptions. They thanked him, but told him, respectfully, that for 
one man who would disbelieve the stories, there were ten thousand 
who believed them firmly. They were willing, if he ordered them to 
do so, not only to handle, but to fire the objectionable caitiidge, but 
they implored him to spare them such utter social and spiritual ruin. 
He took time to consider the case, and held council by lettei with 
the Governor-General. It was a choice of evils . and no doubt those 
high authorities chose what seemed to them to be the lessei of the 
two. The cartiidges were to be handled and fired by the Sepo}s. 
And the Commander-in-Chief went further, and Msited with sharp 
censure, not only, as it was, perhaps, right he should, the men who 
had taunted their comrades with loss of caste, but the unhappy 
officers who had shrunk from and resented the impuiation. 

The Sepojs obeyed the order, but the incendiaiy fires which burst 
out again that night with redoubled vigour in all parts of the canton- 
ments showed, plainly enough, what their feelings weie Still, 
apparently believing that he had alla)cd the storm, the Commandei- 
in-Chief passed on to his cool summer rctieat at Simla And if the 
Commander -in Chief, who was going in and out among the tiooiis 
from day to day, and was directly responsible for their ivell-being 
and fidelity, saw no danger of a formidable outbreak, we can haidly 
wonder that the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab, whose relations 
to them were only indirect, who could only know what he was told, 
and had abundance of work of his own to do, saw little danger either, 
or at least failed to perceive its imminence or its urgency 

Sir John Lawrence was in bad health ; 1 .-- had already lingered 
at Lahore beyond the time when it w'as ■ aie for him to do so ; and, 
on his way to Mum, he turned asid^ with his brother Richard to 
Sealkote, which, like Umballa, had been selected as a depot for the 
new musketry instruction, m order that he might judge for himself 
of the feelings of the Sepoys, and see how the rifle practice was 
getting on. The result was reassuring, and he communicated his 
impressions to Lord Canning in a letter written from the spot, on 
May 4. Its statements are invested with a painfully dramatic interest 
when we remember that, before he wrote again, the outbreak had 
already taken place. In the school, he said, were detachments from 
mo&t of the Punjab corps, all being trained in the new system. Some 
were learning to handle, others to fire the rifle, and all of them were. 
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to all appearance, highly pleased with a weapon which would enable 
them to kill an enemy at a thousand instead of a hundred yards’ 
distance, and which seemed particularly suited to their mountain 
warfare. On the morning of the same day, he had gone to the butts 
with the Brigadier, and had watched the Regular Infantry also quietly 
practising. He had made particular inquiries among the officers, and 
they all, with one accord, affirmed that no ill-feehng had been shown. 
Speaking for himself, he had perceived no hesitation on the part of 
anybody, and had given the Brigadier six small scarves to be shot for 
as prizes at the end of the couise ' Before the course was finished, 
those same Sepoys were to be found shooting at other targets, and 
with other prizes in view than the scarves which had been so kindly 
offered by the Chief Commissioner. 

Sir John Lawrence left Sealkote and passed on to Rawiv Pindi. 
He was on the point of starting thence for Murri, when, on May 12, 
came the fateful telegram from Delhi, which electrified the Punjab 
and altered his summer destination: ‘The Sepoys,’ it ran, ‘have 
come in from Meerut, and ate burning everything. Mr. Todd is 
dead, and we hear several Europeans. We must shut up.’ In other 
words, the Indian Mutiny had broken out, and Delhi, the seat of 
the Mogul and the historic capital of India, was in the hands of the 
mutineers. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE HOUR AND THE MAN. 

May- June 1857. 

The story of the Indian Mutiny is a thrice-told tale, and one which, 
in spite of its romantic interest and the labour which I have neces- 
sarily spent in studying it as a whole, I have no intention of attempt- 
ing to tell here again. My task, as the biographer of Sir John 
Lawrence, is more limited, but, perhaps, not less difficult. It is to 
restrict myself, as rigidly as possible, to the histoiy of those move- 
ments, which, inspired by his energy, controlled by his prudence, 
and carried out by his resolution and that of hi» lieutenants, first, 
secured from imminent -danger the province over which he ruled, 
then made it the storehouse, the arsenal, the recruiting ground, the 
base of operations for much that was done outside of it, and, lastl>, 
led up to the crowning achievement of his life— it might have been 
the crowning achievement of any life — the siege and capture of Delhi 
The siege of Delhi, indeed, under all its circumstances, m the historic 
interest attaching to the city, in the strength, the numbers and the 
resources of the besieged, in the weakness, the privations, and the diffi- 
culties of the handful of men who, perched on a ridge at one coi nci 
of Its vast circumference, with their rear and both their flanks exposed 
to attack, called themselves its ‘besiegers,’ finally, m the momentous 
stake involved in the success or the abandouinent of the operations, 
stands forth with few parallels in modern history. 

Even thus limited, the field which I have to attempt to covci is 
sufficiently vast. The chief actors in it are so commanding and their 
deeds are performed in so many widely scattered places, and with 
such varying degrees of responsibility and power, that it will be a 
task of no slight difficulty — perhaps the greatest of all my difficulties 
— to group them, in proper relief and in their due proportions, round 
the man whom, whether they agreed with or differed from him, 
whether they deemed him too cautious or too impetuous, too merciful 
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or too seveie, too self-sufficing or too ready to listen to what every- 
one had to uige, all alike recognised as their ruling spirit , as one 
whose chaiacter, hose judgment, and w hose \\ ill were felt instinctively 
by all to be the best security that everything which he willed, or 
decided, or did — whether it commended itself to their judgment or 
not — would, in the long lun, tuin out right. 

Before the hlutinj had run its course, but after its crisis had come 
and gone, an application 1 cached Sir John Lawrence from the Resi 
dent at Berar, asking him for a few hints as to his system ‘ It is not 
our system,’ he sent back v 01 d, ‘it is our men ’ And it was the men 
whom his brothei and he himself had first brought together, and then 
kept together by the methods I have described in previous chapters , 
the men whom he had iccogmsed, in spite of all their angularity, as 
having ‘gnt’ or ‘backbone in them , who, now, m the time of tiial, 
instinct with his spiiit, and with his simple-minded devotion to the 
public service, lose to the emeigencj, weie rot afraid to face respon- 
sibility, and, each m his lespcctive sjiheie, very often in utter ignoiance 
of what was being done bj otheis eontributed his jiait towards the 
great deliverance 

What, then we maj ask, first, were the resources of the Punjab^ 
For such, we mav be suie, was the question which eiossed and re- 
crossed the mind of the Chief Commissioner when, on receipt of 
the staitling message at Rawul Pindi, he consumed, as I have men 
tioned in the first chapter of this biographj , his ow n thoughts in 
silence, pondeiing the full mattmtude of the danger, and the means 
by which he might best meet, and overcome it 

The Punjab was the fiontier piovince of out empiie, and, as such, 
It had a laiger foice — Euiojiean and native— than, jjeihaps, any five 
other provinces in India taken together The European foice con- 
sisted, in round numbeis, of twelve regiments — of about, that is, 
eleven thousand men I he Hindustani force, who were chiefly 
Regulars, numbeied thirty si\ thousand, and the Punjabi local force, 
chiefly Iiiegulais, fourteen thousand men An enoimous army this ' 
But was It a source of weakness or of strength? It will be observed 
that the Hindustani force, ovei which there was leason to think that 
the spirit of mutiny and discontent had already, in gieat part, spread, 
was half as large again as the European and the Punjabi taken 
together The Latin proverb, ‘the more slaves, the more enemies,’ 
was therefore one which, viuiatis mutandis, might be applied with as 
much truth to the pampered Sepoys of the Punjab, as to the down- 
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trodden Roman slaves. And if this were so, then, our enemies 
under arms in the Punjab, and trained by ourselves, outnumbered 
the Europeans in the proportion of three to one ' 

But what of the Irregulars? were they staunch or not? If 
staunch, the province might be able to hold its own till succour came 
from without ; if not, the game was clearly up. The chances must 
have seemed to the eager and anxious mind of the Chief Commis- 
sioner, as they seem to us now, when we judge by the event, almost 
equally balanced. On the one hand, were the memories of the 
Khalsa and of Runjeet Sing, of Ferozeshah and Chillianwallah, 
hardly as yet ten years old. There was the gulf not yet bridged over 
— even if there was no active feeling of hostility — between the dark- 
skinned native and the fair-skinned and intruding foreignei There 
were the dispossessed, and, therefore, necessarily, in some degree, 
dsscontented nobles. There were thousands of Sikh wan 101 s, now 
peacefully cultivating their fields, but men i\ hose right hand.s had 
assuredly, not forgotten their cunning, and in whom the cry of ‘The 
Guru and the Khalsa ' ’ might yet stii yearnings unutterable, and 
rally them to the battle-field. On the other hand, there was tlie 
grand fact that the country was peaceful, was prosperous, iias con 
tented, and that it had been governed by the Lawrence brotheis. 
during the past eight years, as few countries have ever been governed. 
There was the hatred of the Sikh for the Mohammedan who had 
persecuted him, and whom he had persecuted in turn. There ii a'- 
the contempt of the hardy Punjabi, whatever his caste or his cieed, 
for the less manly races of Oude or Bengal. Finally, there was the 
h^'pe of plundering the revolted city, the home of the Mogul, iiiidci 
the Ikbal of the Cdmpany. 

And how was the army, whose component parts I have just dc- 
senbed, distributed? The European part of it, on which alone, in 
the first instance, we could place our full reliance, was massed chiefly 
on two points : first, at or near Umballa, on what had been our 
frontier line before the conquest of the Punjab ; and, secondlj’, at 
or near Peshawur, our most advanced outpost towards Afghanistan 
At Umballa and the adjoining stations there viere four, and in the 
Peshawur valley three out of the whole number of twelve Eiiiopean 
regiments. But even at these two most favoured points, the Euro- 
pean troops were considerably outnumbered by the Hindustani. At 
Lahore, at Rawul Pindi. at Ferozepore, at Jullundur, and at Hoshiar- 
pore, the disproportion was greater still ; while at Umiitsur, Sealkote, 
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Goordaspoie, Jhelum, and Mooltan, theie were eithei no European 
tioops at all, or they formed quite an insignificant fiaction of the 
ivhole As for the Irregulai foice, the most critical element m the 
coming snuggle, they iieie distributed impaitially along the frontier 
of six hundred miles, fiom Hurara to Mithancote , and since the 
annexation thej had been, as we have seen, sufficiently employed in 
rendering that difficult countiy secure fiom the laids of the robber 
tribes outside of it And even if the} should prove staunch to us, 
the question still icmained whethei to vvithdiaw them from the frontier 
and employ them clsewheie, would not be to call down upon us othei 
and greater dangeis fiom be}Oiid Of two legiments belonging to 
the Irregulai s, special mention should be made here At Hoti 
Murdan was the famous Guide Coips under Dal}, who, as evpeiience 
had shown, and was soon to show again, weie icady to go anywhere 
and do an} thing in oui defence , while at the fiontier posts, above 
Peshawui, was anothei ic^imeiit, called from the conspicuous valour 
which It had show n in the defence of Khelat 1 Ghil/ai, m the first 
Afghan wai, the Knelat 1 Ghil/ais — and who, like the Guides, might. 
It was hoped, be depended on to do equally good semce now Once 
moie, besides these theie was the Militaiy Police — the Lahore 
division of them, uudei the command of Richaid Lawrence, ‘Dick’s 
Invinciblcs,’ as his biothci used to call them Thev weie a bod} of 
men some fifteen thousand stiong, who, being diawn fiom much the 
same classes as the Iiiegulais, might be expected to go w ith them, 
whether foi us 01 against us 

Theie was thus, it will be seen, no single place ot importance in 
the Punjab which could be looked upon, at the moment of the out- 
break, as be}ond the leach of anxict} But if theie was no point of 
danger which was held b} a foice on whom we could depend, ncithei 
was theie any which was without at least one man on whom full 
lehance might be placed, a man and not a machine, one who would 
do all that was piacticabk, and, peihaps, not a little that seemed 
impracticable, in oui defence At Lahoie were Montgomeiy and 
Macleod, Aithui Roberts, the Commissionei, Richaid Lawrence, the 
Chief of the Police, James Maepherson, the Militai} Secretary, each 
of them a host in himself, and each of them, it will be lemembeied, 
either bred up in the school, or the warm, personal friend of the 
Chief Commissioner At Peshawur, the most dangerous place of 
all, weie Edwaides, the Commissioner, Nicholson, the Deputy Com- 
missionei, and S}aney Cotton, in command of the Regulais At 
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Kohat and, happily, within hail of the Peshawui authoiities, was the 
Brigadier of the frontier force, and the hero of a score of frontier 
fights, Neville Chamberlain At Mooltan were Hamilton, the Com- 
missioner, and Crawford Chamberlain, the Commandant of the First 
Irregular Cat ah}’, better known as Skmnei’s Horse Over the Tians 
Sutlej territory presided Lake, o\er the Cis Sutkj, Baines, both of 
them men after John Lawience’s own heait At leio/cpore, were 
Marsden, and Van Cortlandt of Khalsa fame , at Umiitsur, Cooper , 
at Umballa, Foisjth, at Jhelum, Brown, at Loodiana, the most 
turbulent of cities, Ricketts, at Jullundur, Fainngton, at Kangra, 
Rejnell Taylor Fimlh, at Rawul Pmdi was Edward Ihointon, the 
Commissioner of the District, and at the same place, as luck w ould 
base It, the great ciMlian chieftain, with his soldici s heait, wlio was 
thence, during the fiist three months of the Afiitm}, to sweep his 
whole piovince with his searching glance, to hold it in his non giasp, 
and as time passed on, wielding, by his own inhcicnt foice of 
character, no less than by the mesistible march of et cuts, almost the 
powers of the Governor General and Commander m Chief in one, 
was to praise and to condemn, to punish and to rew ard, to command 
and to forbid, to stimulate every enter pi ise, to sanction evei} appoint 
ment, to direct everj movement of tioops, from the gloomy poitals 
of the Khyber even to the ridge befoie Delhi 

The absence of Sii John lawience from Lahore seived to throw 
the responsibiht) and the credit of dealing the fiist and most decis've 
blow at the rising mutiny, on those he had left behind him there 
Perhaps it was well that it was so Perhaps it was also well that the 
telegraphic communication between Lahoie and Rawul Pmdi was 
interrupted foi the t.me, and that the message which flashed to tlic 
capital of the Punjab eaily on Tuesday moining. May 12, the news 
of the captuie of Delhi by the mutinc is, did not reach the Chief 
Commissioner by the same route Tor it was these difficulties of 
communication which entitled 01 compelled his subordinates to act 
at the Outset, as he himself was entitled and compelled, shoitly after- 
wards, to act on a wider field — at once and with decision, — and so 
gave, at the very beginning of the Mutiny, a splendid example of 
what could be done by men who were not afraid of that bugbcai of 
officials eveiywheie — the bugbear of responsibility. 

The mantle of John Lawrence had fallen, for the time, on his 
chief lieutenant and his life long friend, Robert Montgomery , and 
by no possibility, as I have said before, could it have fallen on 
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woithiei shouldeis, or on a man who, by his knowledge of the country 
and of the natives, of the points of danger and of the sources of 
our strength, above all, by the idiosyncrasies of his oiin character, 
was better able to deal with the emergency Whatever Montgomery 
did he did quickly, with decision, with a will. If he did not care to 
estimate all the difficulties which encompassed a paiticular couise 
of action, it is certain that, by not doing so, he often succeeded in 
brushing them out of his path John Lawience on the contiai), 
with all his ‘vast vigoui and resolution,’ was, by natuie, cautious and 
circumspect, so cautious and so ciicumspect that his enemies have 
endeavoured to make capital out of it He liked to turn a thing 
over in his mind, to be suie that he saw all that was to be said for 01 
against it, befoie he decided He could, on emeigcni les, think very 
quickly, but he pi eft 1 led to think at leisure He ‘never acted on 
meie impulse ’ He used to reinaik that though, while deliberating 
on a aifficult question, he otien changed his mind, he generally came 
back, at last, to the view which he had taken mstmetn ely at fiist. 
And thus, in cases of real cmeig,ency, he was able to act at once 
with a feeling of gi cater confidence than is generally the case with 
men of his habit of mind Now, on the momentous question which 
came before Montgomeiy and his fiiends, on that eventful moinmg, 
it IS hardly conceivable that, bound as Sn John Lawience was to look 
beyond Lahoie to the saletv of L whole piovince, and, beyond that 
again, to the safety of the empiie. he would not have felt moie mis- 
giving than they appear to have done, and it is ceitain that when 
he first heard of the disaimament, he was inclined, m spite of its 
success, to question its wisdom It is highly chaiaeteristic of his 
absolute honesty of mind that he cxpicssed his doubt on the subject. 
If it is true with most people, that ‘nothing succeeds like success,’ it 
was not, in his mind at all events, the whole truth ‘Montgomery 
has done,’ evclaimed a high authonty at the Head-quarters of the 
army, when he first heard of the disarmament, ‘either the wisest or 
the most foolish thing m the woild’ And the utterance, if it was 
oracular, was also stiictly tiue hat might not have been the result, 
if the Sepoys at Lahore had refused to lay down their arms, and, 
nsing in open mutiny, had, some few of them, been cut down at once, 
while the remainder scattered broadcast over the country, carrying 
with them the flames of violence and war? In that case, the evil 
we most dieaded would have been precipitated upon us by our own 
precautions There would have been no time to send messengers to 
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the more remote stations m the Punjab to vain them of what as 
coming , and the Sepoys of Mooltan, and of half a dozen other 
important places, in which the Euiopeans weic few in number, seeing 
that the case had been piejudged against them at Lahore, and feeling 
that their turn would come next, would ha\e anticipated the eiil daj, 
and rising in all parts of the countij, have given themselves one 
».hance moie The question, indeed, m those eaily dajs, whethei it 
was better to appear to shut oui eyes to the mutinous feelings of the 
Sepoys, 01 to arouse them further, to show our suspicions 01 to con 
ceal them, w as a question on which theic might well be gicat dif 
ferences of opinion, and it was as fortunate for the Punjab that 
possessed a chief ruler who, with his widei lespou'sibilitics, would 
have thought twice befoic he made the fiist plunge, as that it had 
others, in the positions next below his, who, seeing the immLdiai.1. 
danger, detei mined, without the hesitation of an 1 10111, to be the fii't 
to strike the blow Again and again, in the couise of the muhny, 
did this momentous question come to the fiont Vnd it is to be 
noticed that while officers in command of legim'^nts weie, fiom the 
most honourable feelings, almost always foi delay, and foi ti listing 
their men to the end, the civilians, with John Lawience at then hcid, 
were almost always foi immediate action The difficulties indeed 
of making a decision weie gieatly lessened whaa once the ice Ind 
been broken, and the success of the first attempt at Lahoic wa^ an 
omen — valuable not to the supeistitiou-j oi the over anxious alone 
of the ultimate result 

The story of the disaimament has been often told before, biu 1 
has so important an influence on eveiy thing that followed, and is s 
characteristic of the men whom it was the delight of tin. Chief 
Commissioner to gather round him and to honour, that I must 
indicate its general outlines The telcofam fiom Delhi 1 cached 
Lahore early m the morning of May iz, and Montgomciy, befoic the 
secret had oozed out, at once summoned the chief civil officeis to a 
Council There was no time for delay , for seciet infoimation had 
reached him, through Richard Lawience, that all foui legiments m 
the great cantonment at Mean Meer, five miles distant, were piepaicd 
to follow the example of their Delhi brethien, vvhatevei it might be 
‘ Sahib, they are up to this in it,’ said a trusty Brahmin clerk who had 
been commissioned to enquire into their feelings as they strolled into 
the city to his master, Richard Lawrence, and, as he spoke, he signi 
ficantly laid his finger on his throat This was enough for Montgomeiy, 
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and a motion was brought forward and unanimously agreed to by 
the Council, that it was desirable that the Sepoy regiments should be 
at once deprived of their gun-caps and ammunition. But the Civil 
officers had no authority m such a matter, and so Montgomery and 
Macpherson rode over to Mean Meer to urge the necessity for action 
on the Brigadier in command. General Corbett was, at first, natu- 
rally taken aback at the boldness of the proposal, but, to his infinite 
credit, in the course of the afternoon, he made up his mind to go 
even further, and to depru e his troops not merely of their ammu- 
nition, but of their arms 

A ball was to be giten, that very night, to the officers of the one 
European legiment m the station, and as profound secrecy was 
essential to the success of the intended disarmament, it was not post- 
poned. A dreary amusement enough the dance must have seemed 
to those few officers who were m the secret, and who felt that they 
must pass at the dawn of day from the ball-room to the parade-ground, 
which might well prove their grave ! The thoughts of one and of 
another may well have leapt back to that other ball-room at Brussels, 
which heard ‘ the cannon’s opening roar’ and ushered m the crowning 
victory of AVateiloo 

A general parade had been ordered, in the usual course, for the 
morning of the 13th, and Montgomery and Macleod, Macpherson 
and Roberts, Rirhaid Lawrence, Robert Egerton and Hutchinson, 
rode over to the ground, prepaied to witness the successful execution 
of the bold step decided on by Corbett, or to be among the first to 
fall if.it should miscarry The Sepoy force consisted of three regiments 
of foot, the i6th, the 26th, and the 49th, and of one light c,a\alry regi- 
• ment, the Sth. The Europeans who were to disarm them consisted of 
five companies only of a single regiment, the 8ist, with twelve guns 
The Sepoy regiments appeared on the ground, quite unconscious that 
there was anything unusual in preparation. A simple manoeuvre 
brought them face to face with the Europeans, and made it danger- 
ously easy for them to count their foes. While they were thus drawn 
up, a Staff officer read aloud to them the orders of the Brigadier. He 
praised them heartily for their past conduct, but ended by announcing 
that, as an evil spirit seemed to be abroad m the Indian army, it had 
been thought advisable to save them from others — and, it might be 
from themselves, by taking from them — their arms. While he was 
still speaking, the five hundred Euiopeans fell back between the guns 
which had hitherto been concealed behind them, and left the Sepoy 
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regiments to look do^\n the twelve black throats of the cannon, which 
were already loaded with grape, while the gunners stood by with port- 
fires lighted Just as he ceased to speak, the woid of comiiiand, 
‘Eighty-first, load ' ’ rang clearly forth It was a thrilling moment, 
a moment in which half a lifetime must have seemed to pass Theie 
was, It is said, a slight hesitation, but the ringing of the ramiods as 
the charges were rammed home, spoke eloquently in favoui of obe 
dience, and so some two thousand muskets, and some seven bundled 
sabres soon lay piled upon the ground The Sepoj gaiiison of the 
fort which commands Lahore was disarmed, at almost the same 
moment, by three companies of the same Sist Regiment, and the 
capital of the Punjab was safe from the mutineers The whole of 
the responsibility for these measures rested with Bii^adier Colbet^ 
and to him, theiefoie, must be assigned the chief shaie of the ciedn 
Nor weie Corbett and Montgomery content to secuic lahoie 
alone Before the day so big with the destinies of the Punjab— and 
if of the Punjab, then of India — had come to an end a companv of 
the same valiant regiment, which, without the firing of a single ^iin, 
or the shedding of a single diop of blood, had disaiined seven times 
their numbei, was speeding awaj m native caits, which had been 
hastily collected, to Umritsur Close to Umritsur and commanding 
It was Govindghui, a fort named after Govind, the famous Guiu 
Hard b), was the Golden Temple and the Pool of Iminoitalit} Ihe 
whole place thus saved as a rallying point to the Sikh nation, vvhethei 
we regard then as the conquciing commonwealth of the Khal'sa 01 as 
the enthusiastic votaries of a rcfoimed ciced Hence its sujareme 
importance Goviiidghur was held b) a native gainson, but beloie 
the ne\t moining dawned, the English tioops had travoiscd ihi, 
thirty intervening miles, and were safely ensconced within its walK 
On the day preceding the disaimament at I ahore, tiustv 
messengers had been sent out by the ready hand and head of 
Montgomery to Ferozepore, which was one of the laigest aisenals 
in India , to Mooltan, which, with its impoitant trade and the 
historic reputation of its citadel, was guarded by only one company 
of European artillery , and to the fort of Kangra, on the influence of 
which among the mountain tribes of the far north, I have alieady 
had occasion to dwell Thus, within forty-eight hours of the receipt 
of the news from Delhi, Lahore and Umritsur had been saved, the 
garrisons of Govindghur and Ferozepore strengthened, Mooltan and 
Kangra warned ' 
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Nor \\as Montgomery’s attention confined to the great towns and 
arsenals Messengers eie despatched m every direction to the small 
civil stations scattered over the country, bidding the officers send in 
all their treasure to the nearest niilitaiy station under the escort of 
Punjabi police, to distrust the Hindustani guards, to stop all Sepoys’ 
letters passing through the Post Office ‘Whilst acting vigorously,’ 
so he summed up his admirable and spirit stirring instiuctions, ‘and 
being alive to the gicat importance of the crisis, I viould earnestly 
suggest calmness and quietude Theie should be no signs of alarm 
or excitement. But be piepaied to act, and have the best information 
from every source at )oui disposal Sir John Lawrence being absent 
from Lahore, till he arrives, I should wish that, ever) day or two, a 
few lines should be sent to me informing me of the state of feeling 
in your district, &.c S^c I h-iv e full reliance on your zeal and dis 
cretion in this important crisis ’ 

Well might Sii John Lawicnce, writing, a few d-i)s later, to the 
man who had so spoken and written and acted on his behalf, say, m 
a burst of genuine enthusiasm, which was raie in him, e'^cept when a 
piece of extraordmaiil) good work called it foith, ‘\oui Lahore men 
have done nobly I should like to embiace them , Donald, Roberts, 
Mac (Macpheison), and Dick aie, all of them, puaa trumps,’ — one 
of his very highest terms of piaise And, in moie dignified phrases, 
he wrote officiall), ‘Mi Montgomery, neglecting no precaution, 
admits of no alarm, and inspiics all with confidence and zeal 
Indeed,’ he continues, ‘all officers, civil and military, aie displaying 
that calmness and energy which, under such ciicumstanccs, might be 
expected fiom English gentlemen, and aie a sufficient guarantee that 
all that IS practicable w ill be effected by them ’ 

And how, meanwhile, was it faring with Sir John Lawience him 
self? The first telegiam, containing the news of the outbreak at 
Meerut, reached him early on the morning of Tuesday, the 12th, 
while he was still m bed He had been suffering terribly fiom neu- 
ralgia foi the last two months, and, on the previous evening, the 
doctor had lubbed his temples with aconite in oidei to relieve the 
intensity of the pain ‘It is a deadly poison,’ says John Lawience, 
vrtrtmg to Edv\ aides on the 13th, ‘and in the night it worked into 
my eye and I was nearly blinded ’ Such was his condition when the 
news came But Lady Lawrence well remembers how, worn out 
with pain and sleeplessness as he was, he at once left his bed, and 
sent off telegrams and letters in every direction After breakfast. 
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Edward Thornton, the Commissioner of the Division, looked in, and 
while he was conversing with his chief, and while Lady Lawrence 
and her niece were in the act of pouring a lotion into the injured eye 
— little wonder is it that the most trivial circumstances of such an 
epoch-making moment impressed themselves indelibly on the minds 
of those who were present — the second and more fateful telegram, 
containing the news of the capture of Delhi and the murder of the 
Europeans, was brought in and read aloud. The conversation nai 
cut short. It was a time for thought and not for words Foi the 
telegram, rightly apprehended, brought the news that a local out- 
break of discontented Sepoys, which might have been stamped out 
by vigorous measures on the part of General Hewett, who commanded 
the Brigade at Meerut, had, by his fatal vacillation, been transfened 
to Delhi and had been transformed into a vast political revolution, 
which aimed at nothing less than the empiie of India. No record 
has reached my hands of what John Lawrence thought, or said, or 
wrote on the rest of that eventful day. But the upshot of it all maj 
be seen in the masterly batch of letters, extraoidmary alike in then 
quality and in their quantity, which he wrote, on the following day, to 
the Commander-in-Chief at Simla, to the Commissioner at Peshawur, 
to the Brigadier-General at Peshawur, to the Brigadier in command 
of the Frontier force, and to the Governor-General. They lie befoie 
me in one of his big folio volumes, and show that, without ha\ mg 
held personal communication with anyone, he was already master of 
the situation. 

His first duty was to secure the safety of his own piovince \ but 
the immediate steps towards that end were already being taken, un- 
known to him, by Montgomery at Lahore, and, with his full know- 
ledge and consent, by Edwardes and Nicholson at Peshawur. His 
second duty, and hardly second in his own mind, as his telegrams 
and letters show, was to make his province the means of retaking 
Delhi The tendency of official life — if a man be not a really gicat 
man — is to narrow the intellect, to make him take an official view of 
everything, to enslave him to the maxims or traditions of some petty 
clique or some strong-minded chief In India this is, perhaps, less 
the case than in some countries which are nearer home. There, if 
anywhere, it may be truly said that ‘ none are for a party and all are 
for the state,’ but, even in India, the tendency may be observed. 
‘ He sat at the feet of so-and-so,’ is a phrase which we read till we 
are tired of it, in the writings of Anglo-Indian historians and essayists. 
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But It IS the confession of a fact It is, perhaps, inevitable that it 
should be so Things are done on so vast a scale in India, the 
spheie of even a District officer is so wide, the work to be done is so 
far beyond his utmost energies, he has so many thousands or tens of 
thousands of dependents and so veiy few equals or superiors, that it 
IS httle to be wondered at if his District forms his world — a good 
sized world, it is tiue — but still his world And small wonder would 
It have been, if John Lawrence, responsible as he was foi the safety 
of so vast, so waihke, and so inflammable a province as the Punjab, 
had thought that he would be doing his duty light well if he held it 
firmly in his grip, kept within bounds the 36,000 mutinous Sepojs it 
contained, and opposing an impregnable barriei to the fuither spread 
of revolt fiom the side of Delhi, or to invasion from the side of Afghan- 
istan, preserved a foothold in his own part of India foi English rule, 
till reinforcements were sent out from England to recover the capital 
of the Moguls. 

But Sir John Lawience, though he had been biought up among 
Indian officials, and was one of the best and ablest of them himself, 
had not got a meiely official mind. His spirit was imperial, not 
provincial He was able to look beyond the Punjab, to the vast 
empire of which it formed the youngest part, and instead of sacrificing 
India to save his province, he would have been prepared, under cer- 
tain circumstances, as we shall see hereafter, to saciifice his province 
in whole or in part, if haply he might save the empire So, while he 
sent off by letter and by telegram his warm approval of the proposals 
made by the knot of good ms,n and tiue at Peshavvui, to ensure the 
safety of the Punjab, and was elaborating and suggesting many others 
of his own, he nevei, for an instant, lost sight of the greater object 
which lay beyond, and which was, henceforward, foi four long months, 
to fill so much of his mental hoiizon 

A selection from the stining telegrams and letters which he wrote 
on the first of these hundied and twenty days must, perforce, be made j 
and those to the Commandei-m Chief and Governor General will, 
perhaps, best show how he had already girded himself for the struggle j 
how, seeing where the leal point of danger lay, he was already able 
to predict what course — if there were any delay or vacillation on the 
part of the authorities — the Mutiny would surely take , and how, m 
furtherance of his object, he was prepared to brush out of his way all 
the cobwebs of officialism, of etiquette, and of routine. It will be 
remembered that, as Chief Commissioner of the Punjab, he had no 
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technical or legal right to make anj suggestions at all to the Com- 
mandei in Chief The Commander in-Chief was subject indeed to 
the civil power, but not to the power of the Chief Commissioner of 
the Punjab , and had General Anson not been able to see that this 
was no time to stand on ceiemony, he might well have been dis 
posed to tell ‘the cobbler not to go beyond his last It was almost 
as creditable to the favouiite of the Horse Guaids, that he was able 
to recognise the stern integrity of purpose and the statesmanlike 
insight which underlay the vehement expostulations brought to him 
hour aftei houi, 01 post after post, from Sir John Lawrence, as it was 
to Sii John Lawrence that he was able, with a volcano beneath his 
feet, to trouble himself about the more momentous possibilities which 
lay beyond 

Here is his fiist telegiam, which, though it was addressed to 
Douglas Forsyth, the Deputj Commissioner at Umballa, was intended 
for immediate tiansmission to the Commander in Chief — 

Viy 13 

I think that all the European legiments in the hills, and the Ghooika 
regiment at Jutogh, should, at once, be brought down to Umballa, and 
arrangements be made foi securing that cantonment In the meantime 
if the Meerut force has not disarmed 01 destroyed the mutineeis at that 
place, peremptoiy oideis fiom the Commander in Chief should go down 
to do so A laige portion of the European force fiom Meeiut, with such 
native troops as can be ti usted, should then march on Delhi, and a picked 
brigade from Umballa also go down, by forced marches, by Kuinal to 
Delhi, so that oui tioops can operate simultaneously fiom both sides of 
the Jumna The city of Delhi and the magazine should be lecoveied at 
once Get the Maharaja of Puttrala to send one regiment to Thane>sur, 
and another to Loodiana 

His first letter to the Commander in Chief ran as follows 

Rawul Pindi Mar 13 18^7 

My dear Sir, — I enclose a copy of a telegiaphic message which I have 
just sent to Ml Forsyth, the Deputy Commis'ionei at Umballa I pre- 
sume that the European force at Meerut has, by this time, acted agiinst 
its own mutineeis, but if it has not done so, peremptoiy oideis should, 
I think, be sent down by express to this effect Theie are piobably 
1,800 Europeans of the different arms, who should be able to do this at 
once 

The next step will be to recover Delhi and its magazine , the lattei is 
the arsenal for all Upper India. A picked force moving from Meerut and 
Umballa, and operating simultaneously from both sides of the Jumna, if 
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they acted vigoiousl), could not fail to lecovei Delhi Dnless this be 
done, the insuirection \till, assuiedlj, spread, and our Euiopean troops 
become isolated, and, peihaps, be giadually destiojed m detail 

I calculate that the Euiopean legiments of mfantrj and cavalry, after 
settling affaiis at Umballa, and collecting everj thing w 01th canng for, 
might safely maich two thuds of then numbers towards Delhi This 
place IS ten moderate marches distant , the troops could do it m six or 
seven By decisive measuies at oncewe should ciush the mutineers, and 
give support to the well aflected 01 timid Time, in such matters, seems 
to be everything 

For the country this side the Sutlej, up to the Khjber, I make the 
following proposal Collect at this place, and subsequent!) march on to 
Jhelum, the following Movable Column two Euiopean regiments of 
infantry, viz H M ’s 27th from Nousherah, and si\ picked companies of 
the 24th fiom this place A.dd to these the Iiregulai Cavalry from 
Shumshabad, and two Punjab coips of Infanti) , this foice to be com 
manded by a selected othcei, saj Biigadiei S>dney Cotton, to move on 
any point and ciush lebellion and mutiny The fiontier will be quite safe 
Sealkote, Lahoie, Ferozepoic and Jullundm can hold their own The 
places wheie danger is to be appiehended are vvheie theie is no Euro 
pean force, such as Jhelum, Iloshiaipoie, Mooltan, and Pliillour The 
Movable Column, by its veiy name, would do much good, and, by rapidly 
advancing on any point wheie dangei was to be apprehended, would 
crush mutiny and rebellion 

Everything now depends on eneigy and lesolution A. week or two 
hence it may be too late If y our Excellency will sanction these arrange 
ments,Biigadiei Svdiiey Cotton and I will arrange all the details 1 will 
send him a copy of this lettei, and lequest he will have H AI ’s 37th Regi 
ment ready to move at an houi’s notice Peshawur, with two European 
regiments, will be quite safe and as it is the nativ e Regulai army we hav p 
to guard against, I consider that that portion of it which is on the fiontiei, 
from Its isolation and position inastiange country, is less dangerous than 
elsewhere The people of the countiy will, I have no doubt, remain quiet 
so long as the native army keep quiet, and even afterwards, if we act 
vigorously and decisiv ely Iv o delay on account of the season of the y ear, 
or for any other leason, should be sdlovved to weigh with us 

I make no apology foi wilting to your Excellency plainly and fully 
I consider this to be the greatest ciisis which has ever occurred in India 
Our European force is so small that, unless effectively handled in the 
outset, and brought to beai, it will piove unequal to the emergency But 
with vigour and 'promptitude, under the blessing of God, it will be irre- 
sistible. 

Yours very faithfully, 

John Lawrence. 

H E Genenl the Hon George Anson 
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P.S. — Should you not consider that Brigadier S. Cotton can be spared, 
any able officer you like might command the Movable Force. I would 
name Brigadier Chamberlain, but his army rank is a difficulty. 

The telegram sent off on the same day to Edmonstone for Lord 
Canning, is as characteristic as that to Forsyth for General Anson .— 

All safe as yet in the Punjab, but the aspect of affairs most threaten- 
ing. The whole native Regular army are ready to break out, and un- 
less a blow be soon struck, the Irregulars, as a body, will follow then 
example. 

Send for our troops from Persia. Inteicept the force now on its way 
to China, and bring it to Calcutta. Every European soldier will be ic- 
quired to save the country if the whole of the native troops turn against 
us. This is the opinion of all leading minds here Every piccaution 
which foresight can dictate is being taken to hold our own, independent 
of the natives. 

Sir John Lawrence enclosed a copy of his letter to General Anson 
in one of his own to the Governor-General, and from this last I gnc 
the following extract ; — 

Rnwul Pindi Miy 15, 1857 

My Lord, — . . We have mutiny at Meeiut, mutiny and massacie at 
Delhi, and all but mutiny at Umballa. What the cause of all this is, it 
is difficult to divine. 1 hear thcit the cartridge question was the com- 
mencement of the feeling, and that now the Sepoys think the Govein- 
ment mean to deprive them of their bread, or, in other words, to get rid 
of them. I am told that the circulation of the chupatty some months 
ago was connected with this feeling. The ‘ chupatty ’ was the symbol 
of their food, and its circulation was to say that they should hold together 
or they would lose it all. Be this as it may — that the worst feeling pie- 
vails generally in the native army can admit of no doubt. Our European 
force in India is so small, that it may gradually be worn down and de- 
stroyed. It is of the highest importance, therefore, that we should increase 
our Irregular troops as soon as possible. By my plan, without unduly 
adding to the number of native troops, we shall be stiengtliening our- 
selves in this class of soldiers, while the promotion it mil give will pioic 
highly popular. These extra companies can hereafter foim the nucleiis 
of new regiments. 

I myself am inclined to think that the Native Artillery and Irregular 
Cavalry will prove faithful as a body. They do not come from Oude and 
its vicinity, are mostly Mohammedan, and have few sympathies with the 
Regulars. But, m the event of an emergency, I should like to hate 
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power to raise as far as one thousand horse. I ^^ill not do this, of course, 
unless absolutely necessary. 


The proposal for increasing the number of Irregular troops, to 
which Sir John Lawrence here alludes, had already been made by 
telegraph. It was to the effect that three companies of fifty men 
each should be added to each Punjab regiment, to each Sikh corps, 
and to each police battalion — the whole addition amounting to 4,320 
men. By this bold and vigorous action at the very beginning of the 
revolt, he showed that he alieady lealised the extent to which it was 
likely to spread, and that he had already made up his mind to trust 
his subjects and to arm them, under proper conditions, against the 
Sepoys. On the same day, he recommended that all leave be stopped, 
and that all officci s in Cashmere should be recalled. He ordered all 
Sepoys’ letters passing ihiough the post to be opened, and, if their 
contents were suspicious, detained. He ordered local levies to be 
everywhere raised, which were to take charge of out-stations and 
relieve the suspected Native Infantiy guards. He begged Brigadier 
Campbell at Rawiil Pindi to attempt, by full csplanations on the 
subject of the caitiidgcs, to disabuse the minds of his men of the 
fancies which had gatheicd lound them. He suggested to Edwardes, 
to Cotton, and to Chanibcilain, the component parts of the Movable 
Column and its eaily movements In particular, he ordered the 
Guides to come from Hoti Murdan to Noushera, and be ready to 
start for Rawul Pindi at an houi's notice ‘It is want of action,’ 
he wrote to Edw aides, ‘lathcr than the want of means, which may 
prove disastrous to us and already, by this fust day’s work, he had 
given pretty good reason to think that, so far as the Punjab and its 
officers were concerned, neither the one nor the other would be 
wanting. 

Edwardes and Nicholson were, each of them, anxious to ha\e 
the command of the Mooltam Horse or to accompany the Movable 
Column, the formation of which they had been the first to suggest. 
But this proposal the Chief Commissioner thought proper to decline. 

I am much obliged to you and Nicholson for the offer of your services, 
and there are no two men whose services would be moi e i aluable. But 
I do not think that you could possibly be better placed than where you 
now are, particularly if Sydney Cotton is moved. The general will re- 
quire all your help. 

There ivas true wisdom in this. The hour might come, if the 

1 1 2 
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Mutiny ran its course, -n-hen Nicholson would be even more useful 
in the interior of the Punjab or at Delhi than at Peshawur. But so 
long as theie were in the Peshawur valley some 6,000 mutinously 
disposed native troops with aims in their hands, and with less than 
3,000 Europeans to watch and to overawe them ; so long as the 
Mohmunds, the Afridis, the Eusofzyss and a do/en other semi-hostile 
bordering tribes had not declared themselves ; and so long, again, as 
behind them, although happily be} ond their mountains, lay the old 
Afghan Ameer, whom, for purposes of our own, uc had deprived 
temporaiily of his crown, and permanently of his pet province, and 
whom we had only half conciliated by our two recent treaties, John 
Lawrence felt that Peshawur was the post of danger, and that, at the post 
of danger, there was need of the services of the man whose presence 
on the frontier, in view of his lesolute will and his commanding cha- 
lacter, hehadlong since declared to be woith the wing of aiegiment. 

And there was gieater wisdom still in the answer whieh Sir John 
Lawrence gave a few days later to the new shape which the proposal 
of the Peshawur authoiities took, that Nicholson, if he was not to be 
in command of the Mooltaiu Hoise, or to have any other impoitant 
military post, might, at any late, accompany the Column, as its chief 
political officer. John Lawience saw instinctively, that such an 
arrangement would be unfair to his suboidinates, whom he had 
selected with so much caie, and had then placed in the spots best 
suited to them. It would be undesirable to supeisede their local 
experience and to lessen their sense of responsibility by attaching 
any such political officer to the Column. It was the right, as it was 
the duty and the pride, of each Punjab officci to be responsible for 
his own Distiict. More than this he would not ask. With less he 
could not be content. 

Another proposal made by the Council at Peshawur that Gcneial 
Reed, who was the senior military officer in the Punjab, should move 
down to Rawul Pindi, was warmly approved by Sir John Lawrence. 
The chief civil and military authorities in the province would thus be 
found in the same place, and, as those who made the proposal foresaw, 
pretty much m the same hands. General Reed was not a man 
marked out by nature to take the lead in troublous times, nor was he 
a man to stand unnecessarily upon his dignity. On the contrary, he 
was wise enough and patriotic enough to allow himself to be guided 
by the clearer head and stronger will with which, for the time being, 
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he was biought into contact. He went down on the i6th to Rawul 
Pmdi with Chamberlain, and, on the evening of the same day 
Edwardes was summoned by the Chief Commissioner to join the 
party. And so, during the next few days, there might have been seen 
sitting, in one of the thice 100ms on the ground floor of John 
Laivrence’s small house m the cantonments, a Council of War, com- 
posed of Reed, Edwardes, and Chamberlain, while, in the adjoining 
room, sat and worked, as few men have ever worked, the Chief Com- 
missioner, with James his ‘acting’ piiv.ate secretary. It was from 
this last room that tlie spint-stirrmg telegrams or letters, which he 
before me m such rich abundance, passed forth, daily or hourly, to 
Nicholson and Cotton at Pc-,hawur, to Montgomery and Maephersoh 
at Lahore, to General Anson at Umballa, to Bartle Frere in Scinde, 
to Lord Elphinstonc at Bombay, to Lord Canning at Calcutta, and 
to Mangles, the Chairman of the Court of Diiectors, at home. 

, I quote by preference here one of the last For it is characteristic 
of John Lawrence’s intellect and of his grasp of the situation, that he 
was able to wiite to the then unknown Chaiiman of the Directors, 
pointing out, not so muc h the danger to his own province, as to the 
empire at large, putting his finger on the chief blots of our military 
system j and even now, 111 ‘the gieatest ciisis,’ as he calls it, which 
had ever occurred in India, suggesting tiie remedy •— 

Ra«ul Pindi Mciy 15. 1857. 

My dear Sir, — I make no apology for writing to you at such a crisis. 

I enclose a copy of a note I have addressed to Loid Elphinstone. So 
far as we can yet leain, the Iiiegul.ii troops will prove faithful; but the 
disaffection in the native Regular Aimy seems general, and, I may add, 
universal. By God’s help, v\e aic strong enough in the Punjab to hold 
our own. But the state of Bengal and the Upper Provinces seems most 
critical. Between Calcutta and Agra there cannot be more than five or 
Six thousand European soldicis, and these are scattered about the 
country. Even at Meerut, vvhcic there aie some eighteen hundred 
European soldiers of all ai ms, we hear that they have not acted on the 
offensiv'e, but apprehend attack 

The present emeutes have been excited, apparently, by the new car- 
tridges. The Sepoy^s hav e got an idea into their heads that the paper is 
dipped in cow fat, and there is no getting it out of them. They seem to 
have made up their minds that their religion is in danger. It is vain to 
talk and to leason with them. Corps which have not committed them- 
selves protest that they are loyal, until the moment when they break out. 
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Officers seem to think that someothei cause must c\ist, but this 1 doubt 
Men who aie i^noiant and piejudiced, when once they have taken up an 
idea, do not easily gne it up HoMC\ei, it is veiy piobable that cunning 
and designing men have fanned the flame The tnunfe among the 3rd 
Cavalrjf, who aie neaily all Mohammedans, is most unaccountable, and 
1 should suppose that some mismanagement has given iise to an ill feel 
mg amongst them — which not being promptly allayed, the men ha\e 
gone writh the Regulai Native Infantiy 

What makes the state of affairs so seiious is tint neailj all the latter 
class come fiom Oude and its vicinity, and the mijoiitj aie Ciahinins 
Thus they have the same piejudices and feelings, and can combine with 
a peifect confidence m one anothci The Euiopcan ofliceis of the 
native Rcgulais do not mi\ sufficiently with then men, aie unable to 
fathom their leal sentiments, and do not sjmpathise sufficient!) with 
them in every day life 

The Irregulars Lave no common feeling with the Regulais, and being 
composed of mived races, and commanded b) officcis whose qualities 
have been called foith by then position, aic much moicieliable Still 
they ate mcicenaiies, and bad example is catching 

This seems to me the gieatest ciisis which has as vet occuiicdm 
India, and it will leciuiie gieat good management to wcathei the stoim 
I most stiongly uigc that a laige bod) of Euiopcin infinti) be de 
spatched to India as soon as may be possible Aftei what has occttiicd, 
It would be the exticme of fatuity not to stiengthcn ouisclves in this 
way. Something of this kind seemed nccessaiy to show the unsound 
ness of the piescnt inilitaiy s) stem Nothing shoit of it w oiild, I belici e, 
convince some people, oi counteiact the influence of class inteiests 
From a false apt it dc ooips officeis will not, in oidmaiy limes, admit 
that anything is wrong The whole Regulai native aim) should be le- 
organised and lemodelled Native tioops should have few ofliceis 
But these should be well selected, and leadily lemovable, if the) piove 
a failiue Many officers with native tioops do haim, for they have 
nothing to do, try to get away, and, failing to do so, become discon 
tented All the native army should be on the Inegulai s)stcni, and the 
saving which would be effected would covei all the expense of a sufficient 
addition to the Euiopean force 

But, amidst all his pressing anxieties, the Chief Cominissionet’s 
sense of humoui never deserted him, nor was the convcisation con- 
fined, even in these first days, to the Mutiny alone. One who was 
present still remembers the animation with which, in the veiandah 
outside his house, m the cool of the evening, so remote a subject as 
Ruskm’s marriage was discussed, Edwardes, the most literary of the 
party, naturally taking the lead in the conveisation , while another 
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recollects how the Chief Commissioner himself, m one of his early 
morning iidcs on a bieezy daj, meeting a native who was employed 
m the Tckgi-iph Department, asked him, wnth a serious face, what 
was the cause of the noise he heaid in the wires? The mnn replied 
that he did not know ‘What ' said the Chief Commissioner, ‘you 
in the Depaitmcnt and not know as much as that ? ’ The man^ httle 
thinking that the Sahib was haring a joke at his e\pensc, and, per- 
haps, imagining that the sound might have moie to do with the 
Mutiny than he was liki Ij at that eaily stage to know, replied . 
‘Please, my loid, 1 have onlj been a shoit time in the office , but 
I shall soon know all about it ’ So again, when Caines, Commissioner 
of the Cis-Sutlej States, who had been doing excellent work in bring 
mg the gieat protected chiefs of his duision to stand by us in oui 
hour of need, telegiaphcd — as it would seem now, undei a miscon- 
ception —to the Chief Commissioner, that Anson was talking of 
entrenching himself at Umballa instead of maiching on Delhi, the 
answer flashed back, b>the leare oi the suggestion of the Chief 
Commissionei, is said to hare been, ‘Clubs, not spades, aie trumps , 
rvhen in doubt, take the tuck’ It was an answer which the Com 
mander in-Chicf, who had published a standaidwork on whist, would 
quite appieciate, and it would help, moreover, to cany off those more 
senous and diastic messages, in which John Lawience, clinging to his 
great purpose, kept uigmg, at all hizuds, an immediate advance on 
Delhi. 

And what was happening at Head quarteis meanwhile? The 
news had leached Umballa on the nth, and a son of General Barnard 
had been despatched with it posthaste to Simla He leached his 
destination on the 12th, and had the Commandei m Chief been able 
to realise its vast impoitance, that night, we may feel sure, would 
have seen him fai down the road to Umballa in front of his tioops , 
and, once tliere, he would hare been straining every nerve m that 
great cit>, the military and civil centre of the District, for an imme 
diate advance towards Delhi As it was, he arrived only on the 
morning of the 15th, and then, if not before, he must have received 
the stirring letter from the Chief Commissioner which I hare already 
quoted. A second follow ed haid upon it, urging him to make one 
more effort to recall the Sepoys to their duty by the issue of a new 
order, abolishing not only the new cartridges, but all new cartridges 
altogether. 

It IS peifeclly useless oui saying that the Sepojs should trust in our 
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%%oid that nothing objectionable is used in making up these cartiidges 
Tliey mil not believe it They feel that their lehgion is in dangei,and 
are leady to resist and even break out The very precautions which are 
taken by us to guard against the danger add to then alarm . There 
seems to be nothing for it but to give vv ay in this matter, foi the pre 
sent at any late, to be warned by what has occuiicd, to take measuics 
to add to our Luiopean foice m India, and to le oiganise oui native 
sy stem 

I consider it my duty to vviite to your Excellency without leservc 
The communications with Calcittv aie said to be cut off, and, at any 
late, time does not admit of a rcfeience to the Goveinoi Geneial Oui 
policy IS to act at once, to lecall the disloyal to a sense of duty, to assure 
the waveiing, and to strike with effect against those in levolt 

The suggestion as regards the caitiidgcs was at once complied 
with But It was too late It is difficult to say whit might not have 
been the result of such a proclimation, had it been issued by Genenl 
Anson when he was on his way to Simla in Apiil, amidst unmis 
takeablc signs of using mutim, but before a drop of blood had been 
shed 

Three days later, foieseeing the objections to a ‘foiwaid policy,’ 
which, accoiding to appioved piecedents, would be uiged upon the 
Commander in Chief by his advisers at Umballa, John Law 1 once 
wrote again, hoping to minimise their effect, and he was able to make 
his advice moie palatable, by the good news that the Guides weie 
already on their maich foi Delhi, and that the Movable Column for 
the Punjab was not merely forming, but was already, m a gicat 
measuie, foiired — 

Riwul Pindi Mvy 15 1837. 

Mv dear Sii, — The Guides go fiom this to monovv, and exjicct to be 
at Lahoie on the 25th, and will match thence vtd Feiozepore to Kurnal 
The Movable Column will be at Wuzeerabad on the 25th, and be thcie 
joined by H M ’s S2nd, the Artillery, and one N I , all from Sealkote 

1 do smceiely hope that you will be able to disengage the Meeiiit 
force by an eaily date, so as to enable it to act Enlienched at Meeiut, 
It may be safe for a time, but can do no sued, and the people of the 
countiy will become demoralised, and, eventually, lood will fail Free 
the Meerut force, which has allowed itself to be paralysed, scour the 
country, disaim the native troops who have mutinied, or who are known 
to be faithless , and then act according to ciicumstances If Agia and 
the Noith West aie in danger, I would say move down fiom place to 
place, uniting with the Euiopean troops, and destioying the enemy. We 
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shall be all safe this side of the Sutlej, and be able to help you with 
native troops, like the Guides and others. 

If you leave one native Regular corps at Umballa, with a proper pro- 
portion of Europeans, and all your ladies, European women and treasure 
collected together, and take on the other native corps, all will go well. 
What we should avoid is isolation, and the commanders of stations each 
looking to his own charge, and not to the general weal. ^lany will, I 
fear, counsel delay and caution, but such a policy must prove ruinous. 
In marching the Europeans, I would take as many elephants and other 
animals as possible, to cairy the weary and footsore. Between Meerut 
and Calcutta we have but five regiments of Europeans, scattered over 
the country at wide intervals What is to become of them, and all 
our countrj’men, if we only hold our own at points where we are 
strong ? 

One observation can hardly fail to suggest itself here Though 
it was on Delhi that John Lawicnce’s eyes and hopes were fixed, he 
was far from denjing that other places might call, even more im- 
peratively, for the presence of our troops. On two points only he 
insisted : one was the necessity for action — for action, that is, of some 
kind or other. Do something to show' that you are not afraid ; take 
the initiative ; waverers will mfalhbly join those who show the boldest 
fi-ont ; inaction at iMeerut has lost us Delhi ; inaction at Umballa 
may lose us India. Such was the gist of all his exhortations. Second, 
and only less important : take a w ide view ; do not act as they have 
done and are still doing at ileerut ; think not merely of the safely 
of your own cantonment, youi own fon, your own force, or even your 
own province, but think of India as a w'hole. What wiser or more 
opportune advice could have been given i* If John Lawrence, as a 
avilian, had a necessaiily impel feet appreciation of the purely mili- 
tary conditions of the problem, he had, what was much more impor- 
tant, a complete grasp of its moral and political conditions. He knew 
the people of India thoroughly, and, knowing them, he had a right to 
point out what dangers must be daied, and what rules of warfare dis- 
regarded. 

General Anson, if he found at Umballa much to perplex, found 
also not a little to aid and to encourage him. The Cis-Sutlej Division, 
the most difficult and complicated in the Punjab, was in excellent 
hands, and so also were nearly all its districts. Barnes, the Com- 
missioner, Douglas Forsyth, the Deputy Commissioner of Umballa, 
MacAndrew, one of the Assistant Commissioners, and George 
Ricketts, the Deputy Commissioner of Loodiana, had been doing all 
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that men could do to meet the crisis. Already, Forsyth, anticipating 
the telegram of the Chief Commissioner, which I have quoted, had 
summoned the ‘protected’ Maharaja of Pultiala, whose dominions 
were almost surrounded by our own, to do his part towards secunng 
the safety of his protectors. Already, the Maharaja had responded to 
the appeal, had come down to an mteiview, had placed his whole 
force at our disposal, and had sent forward a detachment to Thanesur, 
to guard the Grand Trunk Road, the main artery of communication 
between the Punjab and Delhi. Already, the Raja of jheend, another 
of those great ‘ protected ’ chiefs, without even waiting to be sum- 
moned, had concentrated his troops, and was neaiing the cantonment 
of Kurnal, a point still further down the road, and was thus acting, 
at the same time, as the vanguard of the English anny and as a 
breakwater against the mutineers, if, in the enthusiasm of then first 
success, they might be disposed to advance against us from Delhi 
Already, the Raja of Nabha, the third of our piotected or protecting 
chieftains, tvas on Ins way to Loodiana, the other point of dangei 
specified by John Lawrence in his telegram of Maj 13. The civil 
treasury and civil lines at Umballa had already been tiansferred to 
the guardianship of the tiusted Sikh police. The ferries of the nvei 
had been jjlaced under strict watch and ward, and the numorouB 
smaller Sikh chieftains whom we had confirmed in their jagheers, on 
condition of an annual payment, had been called upon by Baines to 
furnish a contingent of men instead — and had, already, complied with 
the demand. 

All this looked well enough. But there wcie also grave obstacles 
to an advance, for which the Cominander-in-Chief was only partial!} 
responsible. He had left behind him something like mutiny even 
among the faithful Ghoorkas at Jutogh, and something still more like 
panic, and panic of the most disgraceful kind, among the European 
inhabitants of Simla, The European regiments, which had come 
down promptly enough from the hills to Umballa, found there what 
IS the usual, it may almost be said the invariable, state of things when 
an English force is called upon to act m an emergency. Nothing 
was ready. There was a lack of tents, of medical appliances, ol 
carriage, of baggage animals. There were no heavy guns, no leseivt 
artillery ammunition. Even the supply of small ammunition hac 
run short. The siege train was at Phillour, some eighty miles off 
and there was no escort available to bring it up. Cholera hac 
begun to show itself in the overcrowded barracks, and, worse thai 
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all, the mutinous spirit which the Commander-in-Chief had coquetted 
with and had left behind him, as though it were of no account, in, 
the Umballa cantonment, uhen he passed on to the hills at Simla in 
April, had been smouldering on ever since, and had burst into a 
momentary flame on the day of the outbreak at Meerut. On that 
occasion, the mutineers had been coaxed rather than coerced into 
submission, and Anson now saw clearly enough that he could not 
afibrd either to take such men with him to Delhi, or to leave them 
behind him, with arms in their hands, at Umballa. Why not then 
follow the example of Lahoie, and, utilising the large European force 
at his disposal, render the disaffected Sepoys at least innocuous by 
disarming them at once ? 

In vain, did General Anson himself receive evidence of their 
mutinous spirit when he oidered them ‘to advance by wings,’ and 
they declined to do so. In vain, did Sir John Lawrence urge upon 
him by letters and by reiterated telegrams the step Inch instincts of 
self-preservation seemed to demand. The officers of the mutinous 
regiments still protested then belief in the men. Anson yielded his 
better judgment to tliem, and met the appeals of the Chief Com- 
missioner by that non posuiinus which, with those who once allow 
themselves to plead it, is so omnipotent. The arms which he allowed 
the mutineers to letain ucrc, of course, soon used against us, and 
what might have been done, thoroughly and at once, without firing 
a shot, was only half-done, later on, with much expenditure of time 
and trouble and life. 

But we must take care not to blame Anson unjustly, and he and 
the Chief Commissioner shall, henceforward, speak on this and other 
subjects for themselves. Two days after his arrnal at Umballa, on 
May 17, Anson replied to the Chief Commissioner as follows : — 

My dear Sir John, — I ha\e recehed your letter dated the 13th, the 
main purport of which was to uige the immediate recovery of Delhi. 
Things are, however, altered since that date. The whole of the army 
(native) may be said to be in a state of mutiny. N one are to be depended 
upon. There were two great objects, besides the prestige of success 
which you contemplated — the saving of the lives of the European com- 
munity and the recovery of the magazine The former, it is ascertained, 
have been mostly sacrificed j the latter was blown up. 

But it was, and is, impossible to move for want of tents, &c. The 
second European regiment only arrived this morning and all of them 
having been brought in such a hurry', and so quickly, they have nothing 
with them. We hear that many regiments have joined the mutineers in 
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Delhi, the qites of which aie closed, and guns mounted on them The 
walls would be nothing against guns of hea\j calibic But we haie 
none neaier than Phillour, and onl> two ti oops with si\ pounders. At 
Meeiiit theie is a light field batte j of nine poundeis IMy intelli- 
gence fiom Meeiiit IS a eiy scanty I instiucted Geneial Hewitt to be 
prepaied to join me with all the foice he could spaic, aftei pio\iding for 
the piotection of the cantonments. I have not heaid fiom him whit 
this would be 

We cannot count upon om two Natue Infintiy icgimentsand one of 
cavaliy Thej have not committed themselves, and the Majoi General 
and then commanding officeis lepiesented then conduct as so good, 
that I gave them to undeistand thej should be tiustcd, and would 
march whei ever the force maiched They objected, I was told, to be 
divided into wings, and said they would be tiue if allowed to go with 
then colouis Theie is, however, no filth to be placed m an', and 1 
should be heaitily glad to be iid of them The lefusal of the Nusseiee 
battery to come into the plains is a most seiioiis misfoitiine I am glad 
to say they have not been violent, but I am told thej weie appaientlj 
deteimined to have then own wa>, and I have been obliged to send one 
bundled men of the 75th back to Kussowlie, to afloid piotection to that 
place and Simla M e have theiefoie enemies m om icai, and it is difii 
cult to say fiom what quaitei thej ma> not come 

It becomes now a mailer foi joui consideialion, whcthei it would be 
piudent to risk the small Euiopean foicc we have heie m an entcipiise 
upon Delhi 1 think not It is whollj, in mj opinion, insufficient for the 
puipose The walls could, of couise, be battcicd down with heavj guns, 
when we got them up The enhance might be opened, and little lesist 
ance ofieied, but so few men in a laige city with such naiiow stieets, 
and an immense aimed population who know eveij turn and coinci of 
them, would, it appeals to me, be in a vciy dangeious position And if 
si\ or seven hundied vv eie disabled, wh it vv ould remain Could w e hold 
It with the whole countij aimed against us ? Could we eithei stay in or 
out of it ■’ My own view of the state of things now is, by caicfullv col- 
lecting our lesouices, having got nd of the bad mateiials which we can 
not iiust, and having supplied then places with othcis of a bcttei sort, 
^it would not be very long before we could proceed, without a chance of 
failure, m whatevei diiecttonvve might please 

Your telegiaphic message, informing me of the measuies jou have 
taken to raise fiesh troops, confirms me m this opinion I must add 
'also that this is now the opinion of all here whom I have consulted upon 
It, the Major General and Brigadier, the Adjutant-General and the 
Quartermaster-General and Commissaiy-General The lattei has, how- 
ever, offeied a positive impediment to it in the impossibility of providing 
what would be necessary foi such an advance undei fiom sivteen to 
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twenty days. I thought it could have been done in less, but that was 
before I had seen Colonel Thomson. Indeed, it is very little more than 
forty-eight hours since I came here, and eveiy hour produces something 
which may alter a previous opinion. ... It would give me great satis- 
faction to have your views upon the present crisis, for I would trust to 
them moie than to my expeiience 

Yours very truly, 

George Anson. 

It was not long befoie the Chief Commissioner gave again his 
views upon, the crisis, and it is hardly necessary to say that they did 
not agree with those of the Commander-in-Chief. I cannot afford to 
omit a single woid of his letter • — 

Rawul Pmdi ♦ May at, 1857, 

My dear Sir, — I telegraphed, last night, my reply to yours of the lyth. 
I do not myself think that the country is anywhere against us, certainly 
not from here to within a few miles of Delhi I served, for nearly thirteen 
years, in Delhi, and know the people well. My belief is that, with good 
management on the part of the avil officers, it would open its gates on 
the approach of our troops. It seems incredible to conceive that the 
mutineers can hold and defend it Still I admit that, on military prin- 
ciples, in the present state of affairs, it may not be expedient to advance 
on Delhi ; certainly not until the Meerut force is prepared to act, which 
it can only be when set free. Once lelieve Meerut, and give confidence 
to the country, no difficulty regarding carriage can occur. By good 
arrangements the owners will come forward. But in any case it can be 
collected. 

From Meeiut you will be able to fomi a sound judgment on the 
course to be follow ed. If the countiy lower down be disturbed, and the 
Sepoys have mutinied, I conceive it would be a paramount duty to march 
that w'ay, relieve each place, and disarm or destroy the mutineers. If, 
on the other hand, all were safe, it would be a question whether you 
would consolidate your resources there, or march on Delhi 

I think it must be allowed that our European troops are not placed at 
this or that station, simply to hold it, but to be ready to move wherever 
they may be required. Salubrious and centrichl points for their loca- 
tion were selected, but so long as we maintain our prestige, and keep 
the country quiet, it cannot signify how many cantonments we abandon. 
But this we cannot do if we allow twm or three native corps to checkmate 
large bodies of Europeans. It will then be a mere question of time ; by 
slow degrees, but of a certainty, the native troops tnusi destroy us. 

We are doing all we can to strengthen ourselves, and to reinforce you 
either by direct or indirect means. But can your Excellency suppose, for 
one moment, that the Irregular troops will remain staunch, if they see 
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our European soldiers cooped up in their cantonments, tamely awaiting 
the progress of events ? 

Your Excellency remarks that we must ‘carefully collect our re- 
sources.’ But hat are these resources, but our European soldiers, our 
guns and our material 1 These are all ready at hand, and only require 
to be Jiandled wisely and vigoiously to produce gieat lesults. We hate 
money also, and the control of the country. But if disaffection spread, 
insurrection will follow, and we shall then neither be able to collect the 
revenue nor procure supplies 

Pray only reflect on the whole history of India. NVhcie have we 
failed when ive acted vigorously ? Where have we succeeded tvhen guided 
by timid counsels ? Chve w’lth twelve hundied men fought at Plassey, in 
opposition to the advice of his leading officers, beat forty thousand men, 
and conquered Bengal Monson retreated from the Chumbul, and 
before he gained Agra his army was disorganised, and paitially annihi- 
lated. Look at the Cabul catastrophe. It might have been aveited by 
resolute and bold action. The Irregulars of the army, the Kuz.Jiilbushcs 
— in short, our fi lends, of w horn we had many — only left us when they 
found w’e were not tuie to ourselves. How can it be supposed that 
strangers and mercenaries will sacrifice everything for us.’ Thcieisa 
point up to which they will stand by us ; for they know that ne haic 
always been eventually successful, and that we are good masters But, 
go beyond this point, and every man will look to his immediate benefit, 
his present safety. 

The Punjab Ii regulars aie marching down in the highest spiiits, 
proud to be tiusted, and, eager to show their supciioiity over the Regular 
troops, ready to fight shoulder to shoulder w ith the Euiopeans. But if, 
on their ariival, they find the Europeans behind breast-works, they will 
begin to think that the game is up. Recollect that all this time, while 
we are pausing, the emissaries of the mutineeis are writing to and visit- 
ing every cantonment. 

It seems to me lamentable to think that in no case have the mutineers 
yet suffered. Biigadier Corbett has indeed managed admirably. With 
oi,\ weak companies and his artillery, he disarmed three regiments, and 
thus rendered them harmless. Brigadier Innes seems to me to liav'e 
missed an excellent op|Kirtunity of teaching the Sepoys a lesson, which 
would have cowed them for hundreds of miles round. Her Majesty’s 
6ist Regiment repulsed, without an effort, the attacks of the 4Sth, but 
the Sepoys got off with little loss. And even then, they had not the 
heart to keep together, but seem to have thrown away their ai ms and 
dispersed. At Delhi, the Sepoys have murdered their officers, and taken 
■our guns, but, even there, they did not stand. No number of them can 
face a moderate body of Europeans, fairly handled. Of late years, even 
when fighting under our own banners, in a good cause, with European 
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officers at their head and English comrades at their side, they have 
seldom done an> thing As mutineers, they cannot fight. They will 
bum, desti oy, and massacre, but not fight. 

I should suppose that any pledges which were given to the Umballa 
Sepoys Mere forfeited when they refused to obey orders, to march by 
wings ; and, m this view of the matter, I would disband them after taking 
away their arms. The horses of the cavalry would enable our Europeans 
to move forward without distiess Dut if you still consider that faith 
must be kept with men who hate kept, and will keep, no faith with us, 
then, by all means, take one legiment with >ou, making such arrange- 
ments as will prevent their suddenly turning round and dealing a deadly 
blow against our Europeans 

I cannot comprehend wliat the Commissariat can mean by requiring 
from sixteen to twenty days to procure provisions ’ I am persuaded 
that all you can require to lake with you must be proem able in two or 
three. We hate had an extiaoidinanly good hart est, and supplies must 
be abundant between Uinballa and Meeiut. The gi eater portion of the 
country is well cultivated We aie sending our tioops in every direction 
without difficulty, thiough nacis which are compaiatively desert. 

Our tme policy is to tiust the Maharaja of Puttiala, and Raja of 
Jheend, and the country gencially — for they have shown evidence of 
being on our side — but utteily to distrust the Regular Sepoys. I would 
spare no expense to caiiy every European soldier, at any rate, to carry 
every other one lly alternately matching and riding their strength and 
spirits will be maintained. We are pushing on the Guides, the 4th 
Sikhs, and ist and 4th Punjab legimcnts of Infantiy from distant parts 
of the Punjab in this way 

If there is any officer m the Punjab whom your Excellency w’ould 
wish to have at your side pi ay don’t hesitate to apply for him. There is 
a young officer now at Hcad-quaiters, who, though young in years, has 
seen much service, and pioved himself an excellent soldier. I allude to 
Captain Norman, of the Adjutant-General’s office. Sir Cohn Campbell 
had the highest opinion of his judgment, and when he left Peshawur, it 
was considered a public loss. 


There is, in my judgment, no single letter m the whole of Sir 
John Lawrence’s correspondence during the Mutiny which brings 
one side of his character more vigorously before us. It is impossible, 
as we read, not to see the man as he wrote it, not to feel something 
of that vis viva which communicated itself to everyone within the 
sphere of his influence. 

What was thought of Sir John Lawrence’s letters and telegrams, 
at the time, by those who best knew what need there was for them, I 
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find strikingly illustiated m a book called ‘Seivice and Adventures 
with the JMeeiut Volunteei Hoise during the Mutinies.’ 

Mrs. P and her husband (says the wiitei, R Dunlop, who had 

never been a auboidmate of John Lawience) had been exceptions to the 
sadly geneial e\hibition of flight during the Simla panic. Her husband 
had gone down to take his place where manhood should ; and she spoke 
confidently and cheeifully, as a biave-hearted Enghshivoman ought, of 
the tremendous task which was still before us. She too spoke, as all 
were speaking, of Lawrence : Lawience, who not onlj' got thiough 
Heiculean labours himself, but sternly forced all malingereis to do their 
duty ; who, with the authority of a master-mind, flashed message after 
message of abiupt command wherevei the elcctiic shock was necessaij 
One of the eaihest victims' of the stiuggle had sunk, she said, killed b\ 
?n attack of Lawience’s telegiaphic messages ' 

In a letter which reached Rawul Pindi the day after the above 
letter was written, but was not, of couise, an answer to it, the Com 
mander-in-Chief dwelt on his difficulties and denied that there had 
been any undue dclaj. ‘Nobody could wish moie than mjself that 
we could have got away soonei. There were no tents, no ammuni 
tion, not twenty rounds pei man in the pouches of the Europeans ’ 
The troops could not, he said, have moved foiwaid without carriage 
The camels and the bullock tram which had brought them dow n fiom 
the hills had been obliged to return to fetch the tents, and, ev en so, 
an advance party had been sent on to Kurnal on the ev ening of the 
17th. He thought, therefore, that the remark which he had seen in 
a telegram of James to Barnes to the effect that ‘the delay of the 
Commander-in-Chief was fatal’ was not justifiable. 

John Lawience replied, expressing his regret if any of his remarks 
had given pain, explaining his geneial views, and making suggestions 
which, from his intimate knowledge of Delhi, he thought might be 
useful 


Rawul Pindi May 23, 1857 

My dear Geneial Anson, — I enclose copy of Captain James’s tele- 
graphic message to which you allude in your letter of the 19th From it 
you will peiceive that it does not bear the objectionable interpretation 
which you suppose. I should greatly regret if any message or lettei of 
mine should annoy you. I have written warmly and strongly in favour 
of an advance, because I felt assured that such was the true policy. 
However much we may be taken by surprise, our military organisation 
admits of piompt action. The countiy is almost suie to be with us, if it 
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were only that we save them from trouble. And this will more espedally 
be the case in an affair like the present, when we have really to contend 
only with our own troops, with whom the people can have no sympathy. 

If theie be any place where the population will rise against us, it is in 
the Peshawur valley, where the people are naturally turbulent and highly 
bigoted and fanatical, and where the chiefs are hostile to us. Yet, so 
far, we have found them well-disposed. While the chiefs keep aloof, the 
heads of villages are coming and bringing their quotas of men. ... I 
cannot comprehend why Colonel Thompson requires so much supplies 
To carry so much food with the tioops is to encumber the Column and 
waste our money. To guard against accidents, three or four days’ sup- 
plies should be taken, but no moie My belief is that ten thousand 
troops might march all over the North-West, and, provided they paid 
for what they required, no difficultv in obtaining supplies would be ex- 
penenced. 

I still think that no leal resistance at Delhi will be attempted. But, 
of course, we must first get the Meerut force into order, and, in moving 
against Delhi, go prepared to fight. My impression is that, on the 
approach of our troops, the mutmeeis will either disperse, or the people 
of the city rise and open their gates An officer of intelligence with a 
few Irregulars might move from Meeiut to Shahdaruh, on the left bank 
of the Jumna, about thiee miles from Delhi. There he would be per- 
fectly safe, and could open a communication vv ith the loyal inhabitants. 
He should be, if possible, well acquainted with the country about Delhi, 
and have some money with him. He would then get hundreds to go and 
bring him all the information he could desire. There is no difficulty in 
passing aci OSS the river at many points. There are many ferries, both 
above and below the city. I have myself ciossed it at midnight on 
\ horseback with a party of sowars But, even in flood, the people cross 
by holding on at the tail of a buffalo, and will, in this way, pass unsus- 
pected and bung information. I think also that a couple of hundred 
sowars might push on to within a mile or so of Delhi along the high 
road -via Kurnal, Paniput, and Soniput. Our troops are moving down as 
fast as possible ; but it must be some time before they can be brought to 
hear in your quarter. . . 

P.S. — I strongly recommend that no permanent arrangement be 
made to supply the place of the Regular native troops who have com- 
mitted themselves. Now, if ever, will be the time for a change of 
system. 


It will be seen that what most of all distressed John Lawrence 
in the position of affairs at Umballa was the delay of sixteen days 
required by Colonel Thompson, the Commissary-General, for the 
collection of supplies ’ During that time he believed — as he believed 
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also when looking calmly back at all the circumstances of the case 
when the Mutiny was over — that, if we gave no sign of acting on the 
offensive, the whole population between the Jumna and the Sutlej 
would rise, and that the chiefs of Puttiala, jheend and Nabha, who 
performed such excellent service afterwards, would, even if they stood 
by us, be deseited by their own troops, or else be compelled by them 
to join the insurrection. He could not forget how', ten \ cars before, 
Major Broadfoot, the Governor-Geneial’s ‘ Agent of the frontier, had 
managed to raise supplies for the advance of our army at the begin- 
ning of the Sikh war from this very place, in the space of a few' dajs 
only, though the Commissaiy-Gener.il of that time had told Loid 
Hardmge that a month or six weeks wou'd be necessary ' Still less 
could he forget how, when Lord Hardmge had written to him as 
Collector of Delhi, after the icrnblc battle of Ferozeshah, begging 
him to do his utmost to get carriage for the remfoicements. he had 
himself, in a very short sjiacc of time, collected together four thousand 
carts and beasts of burden, and, with the good will of the owneis, 
had despatched them to bear their part in the great victory of Sobiaoii 
His urgency, therefore, now was justified by facts What had been 
done once might be done again. And happily it was done, in mufh 
the same way, by an appeal to the civil authorities, Baines and 
Forsyth, who, knowing the countij as no one else knew it at that 
moment, and having powers of comm.md which could hardly belong 
to the military authorities, managed to gather together, in less than a 
week, two thousand camels, two thousand bearers, and five hunJicd 
carts ' 

Thus, one great obstacle to the advance had been lemoved. and 
in deference to repeated messages from Lord Canning as well as fiom 
John Lawrence, General Anson decided to move onward without 
waiting for the Siege Train. He wrote to General Hewett, making .ill 
the arrangements for a junction with the Meerut force at Baghput ; he 
sent on his own force by detachments , and, on the Z4th of the month, 
he himself left Umballa with the remaining j^orlion of the Eurojicans. 
It was his first and his last day’s march. P'or, on the following daj, 
he lay death-stricken at Kurnal, the victim of the terrible scourge 
which had broken out in the crowded barracks at Umballa, and which 
knew no distinction of rank. Sir Henry Barnard, a Crimean general 
who had lately come to India, and was in command of the Sirhmd 
Division, was hastily sent for from Umballa, and arrived just in time 
to take over the command from the dying general and to receive his 
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Jast messages Anson’s was indeed an unkind fate. With Lord 
Canning telegraphing to him from Calcutta and John Lawrence from 
Rawul Pindi, to strike a deadly blow, while the officers of his staff 
were telling linn with one consent that it was impossible to move at 
all, he can have had no easy life. And everyone must regret that so 
brave a soldier, after surmounting some at least of his difficulties, did 
not live long enough to show the mettle which many believed him to 
possess, and to die, if not on the field of battle, at least, as did his 
successor six short weeks later, after measuring his sword Mcionously 
with the enemy within sight of the minarets of Delhi. While his 
body still lay in the adjoining room, Barnard wrote a generous letter 
to the Chief Commissioner, who had so chafed at his delay, pointing 
out how great his difficulties had been and how strenuously he had 
striven to breast tliem And it is not without interest to notice that, 
on the day of his death, the Chief Commissioner had himself been 
engaged m nriting him a letter which dropped no hint of censure 
for the past, and enlarged on the remforcements from the Punjab 
■Hhich he hoped soon to send him. 

I have dwelt long and quoted laigelj from the correspondence of 
John Lawrence with the Commander-in-Chief during the first fortnight 
of the ilutiny, because it is impossible to read even this much of it. 
without gaining a leal insight into the character and policy of the 
writer. It is not so much a (juestion of whether this or that proposal 
was altogether light or was urged with all the qualific.ations which 
niilitar)' specialists, 01 those who are wise after the event, may dis- 
cover. It IS lather a question of his grasp of the situation as a whole, 
of the way in w hich he at once showed that he was the man to fill 
the gap that had been made, to fill any gap that might hereafter be 
made, by the spread of the Mutiny. The outbreak itself shows us 
that the opportunity has at length come to the man. The measures 
of the first few days show sufficiently that the man will not be wanting 
to the opportunity. That he was nght in his two mam suggestions 
to General Anson, the immediate disarmament ot tlie Sepoys at 
Umballa, and the eailiest possible advance towards Delhi, alike from 
Umballa and Meerut, hardly indeed admits of question B hat the 
effect on India would have been liad Delhi been left, as it is under- 
stood some of the military authorities would have adv ised that it 
should, unmolested by us, till reinforcements should arrive from 
England, may be inferred fiom the influence that its name and 
prestige and that of the restored Mogul sovereignty did unquestionably 
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exercise in c\ery Sepo} cantonment and in e\ei} native bazaar from 
Peshawur to Calcutta, long after we had begun to threaten its exist- 
ence, and doi\n even to the moment of its fall 

As regaids the mutinous Sepoys at Umbalh, that Sir John Lau- 
rence and not the militarj authorities on the spot was light, is shown, 
bejond all question, by the result Of thice legiments, one of cavali) 
and two of infantr), which might have been disaimed — as had ahead) 
been done at Lahore, and was about to be done, without a blow bein^ 
struck or a drop of blood being spilt, at Peshawui — one, the light 
cavaln regiment, m oidei that it might be made as innocuous t- 
possible, was sent off, in detachments, to places whcie it was not 
wanted, and fiom which the men took an early oppoitunit) of descit 
ing. A second, the 5th Native Infantrj, was left behind at Umbalh 
with a foice to guaid it, and being at last detected m a plot to sci/c 
the guns of the Siege liain when it ariived fiom Philloui, the men 
were disarmed and gradually slunk off to Delhi The third coi))s 
the 60th, the Commander-in Chief had proposed to take with him 
in his advance But when his small Euiopean foiee demuued, not 
unreasonabl), to facing the enemy with a more thin doubtful enenn 
within then own ranks, he sent them oft instead to Rohtuek, wheie 
shortly afterwaids, they mutinied, fiied on then officeis, and went ofl 
to Delhi to swell the rebel aini} 

Sir Homy Barnard was new to the counliy, and was, theiefoie 
encompassed bj special difficulties of his ow n But he lost no time 
in assuring the Chief Commissioner that, having put his hand to the 
plough, he would not look back He wiote on the daj ot his pie 
decessoi’s death — 

It IS onlj on this da> that I expect the neces»ai> suppl> of ammum 
tion to amve at Umballa I have detei mined (Isay/, foi poor Anson 
could only lecognise me and hand me ov'er the command when I aimed 
here last night) not to wait for the siege txan, but, after the exchange 
from SIX to nine pounders has been effi' vd to day, to bung up all the 
lemainder of the foice from Umballa, Mr Baines undeitaking to comoj 
the tram The 60th Native Infantiy I have detached to Hansi to intei 
cept fugitives or repel advance, a threat which does not seem likely to be 
put into execution, but it employs them honouiably and gets tlum out ij 
the way. 

And, on the following day, he writes again • — 

I have nothing to say fiom Meeiut. Much has got to be explained 
Doubtless It \% fatal in this country if youi Euiopean tioops are not at 
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once to the fore for any service. But, as regards Umballa, all has been 
activity and mot ement : but all were in a manner paralysed, inasmuch 
as, instead of devoting every thought and energy to the service the 
safety of family and friends came uppermost. I uould pity, really, 
rather than condemn. I have lent etery assistance in my power, 
'(leneral Anson placed me in command, and, so long as I evercise any 
power, you may rest assured every energy shall be devoted to the object 
I have now m view — namely, concentrating all the force I can collect 
secunng the bridge at Bhagput, securing communication with Meerut. 
For this object, all is now in actual motion. . . . General Reed has noti- 
fied his intention of coming here ; but, of course, nothing is to be delayed 
waiting for his arrival. I shall keep >011 informed of all by telegraph. 

John Lawrence replied to these and other letters from Sir H. 
Barnard on the 31st ■ — 

My dear Sir Heniy, — Many thanks for tour different letters. I sin- 
cerely hope that nothing I t\ rote to General Anson disturbed his death- 
bed I had no intention to reflect on him ; to wound his feelings. What 
I wished to do was to show him the crisis which had arrived ; the gulf 
which was yawning at his feet. Ko man would more truly desire to care 
for the European soldiers than I would, for I know their value. But 
there are times when it is absolutely necessary to e\pose them. Up here, 
we could not foresee that ihey were so badly supplied with ammunition 
and the necessaiies for a march. 

The officers about the Commander-in-Chief could not have reflected — 
I mean those uho were opposed to an advance — that in little more than 
a month the rains would inten-ene , and therefore that, if we delayed to 
recover Delhi, we should hare to wait until the cold weather. But I 
should like to ask such officers where British India would have been by 
that time but m the hands of our enemies. Our troops — I mean the 
Europeans — where in any numbers, might have held the ground on which 
they stood, but no more. As regards the native Regular troops, I believe 
that all are disaffected and untrustworthy, and that many even of the Irregu- 
lar Hindustani horse st mpathise with them. But amongst the very worst 
of these troops I should rank those of Umballa. \Vhat, I would ask, has 
been the meaning of all these fires in Umballa for the last three months ? 
Who have been their authors ? It is notorious that they have been per- 
petrated by the native troops 

I look on It that the onl) safe way to deal with mercenary troops in a 
state of mutiny, is to ovei power or disarm them. If we don t, we are in 
■constant danger of their suddenly turning on us, and inflicting a deadly 
blow. Moreover, at the best, we must employ a body of good troops 
to watch them, and so w'eaken ourselves at a time when every European 
soldier who is available should be brought to bear against the enemy. 
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So now, at length, to the intense relief of the Chief Commissioner’s 
mind. General Uarnard’s force was m full march for Delhi. He 
reached Alipore, twelve miles from his destination, on June 5. But 
here he was obliged to halt till he should be joined b}' the Siege Tram 
from Phillour, and by the force which was moving up from Meerut 
under Brigadier-General Wilson, on the other side of the Jumna. 
He had not long to wait for either. For, on the following morning, 
after a senes of adventures which those who were responsible foi it' 
safety, and who knew' what turned on it, might well regard a- 
miraculous, the Siege Train amved. By dint of incredible exertions, 
it had been equipped within seven days of the ariival of the telegram 
which ordered it But Phillour was eighty miles from Umballa. 
There was no deijendable escort to be found amongst our ow 11 troo[j', 
and between the two places rolled the bioad and rapid iiier Rutli,]. 
then rising fiom hour to hour, and bridged only by a budge ofbn.it' 
which the torrent might at any moment sweep away. It was a lai u 
in the literal sense of the word, against w'lnd and tide, and the Siege 
Tram won — won by two hours onl)’. For two hours had not passed, 
after the last gun-carriage had reached the opposite shore, befoic the 
whole bridge was swept awas.* 

The Sepo)-! of the 3rd Regiment at Philloui, who had offered to 
escort the Train, were known to be mutinous to the core . and the\, 
too, only just missed their opportunity. In a moment C)f fatuity, or 
inadvertence, they allowed the heavy guns to cioss the iner infiont 
of them, and when the bridge was swept away, the) found them- 
selves on the wrong side ! Their further seivices were dispensed 
with, for the present, and the ever-rcady Raja of Nabha stepped into 
the gap and supplied an escort. On the 27th, the Tram reached 
Umballa, escaped the machinations of the 5th Natiie Infantry there, 
and caught up General Barnard on the 6th of June. 

On the 7th, Wilson’s small brigade, which in its short inarch from 
Meerut had already been twice engaged with the enemy, and had 
twice sent them flying back to Delhi, arrived, and, on the following 
day, both forces moved on together, inspired by the success which 
had already been wron, and burning with an inextinguishable dcsiie 
to revenge the brutal murder of English officers, English women, 
and English children on every black face that would dare to meet 
them in the open field. 


* Cave Broivn’s Punjab and Delhi, vol. i. p. 206. 
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In the bulliant battle of Budli-ke-Serai, fought in the cool of the 
early morning, they dislodged the enemy from a strong position 
which they had themselves selected, five miles from Delhi ; and then 
in a second engagement, fought beneath the full furj' of the June sun, 
swept them from a second position some miles further on, into the 
city itself. The rout of the enemy was complete. We took thirteen 
of their guns, and found ourselves once more the undisputed masters 
of our own cantonments, and of that immortal ‘ Ridge ’ from which, 
for fourteen long w eoks to come, exposed to nearly every suffering to 
which human flesh is heir, we were never to come down except to smite 
the foe, and ne\er to abandon till the guilty city which it threatened, 
or, to speak moie accurately, which threatened it, was in our hands. 

It was a perilous piize of victory, this narrow ridge, and one 
which not a few of the cooler heads and braver heaits to be found 
in our force must, as they settled down to the work before them, have 
felt that, perhaps, they could have done better without. A force 
consisting of 3,000 men all told, of twenty field guns, and a small 
Siege Tram, were taking up their position at one corner of its vast 
circumference, to besiege, or at least to menace, a city of 150,000 
inhabitants, defended by strong fortifications which we ourselves had 
constructed and repaired, and which bristled with guns many times 
more numerous, of far heavier metal, and much better served than 
any that we could bring against them. Within the city, was an 
arsenal wheie arms of eveiy description were to be had for the aaking, 
and the whole was garrisoned by an army of revolted Sepoys who 
were all the moic formidable from the vagueness of the guesses we 
could form as to their numbers, had all been trained and armed by 
ourselves, were ail spuried on by the fanaticism of an outraged 
religion or the zeal of a rejuvenescent nationality, and were, all of 
them, determined that since their crimes had made them to carry 
their lives in their hands, they would sell their lives, if sell them they 
must, as dearly as possible. 

It might well seem, then, to our leaders, as they looked towards 
the great city with its famous fortress, its teeming population, its his- 
toric memories, its glorious mosques and minaretS, that they had 
entered on a hopeless or even an absurd task. But behind that 
Ridge there went stretching aw’ay the Grand Irunk Road, held by 
faithful Sikh chiefs, and, beyond the horizon, on either side of its 
course, lay ihe Punjab, the youngest and most warlike, and yet the 
most trustworthy of all our possessions ; and over the Punjab pre* 
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sided the man who had held and nursed it evci since it came into 
our hands, had, with the help of his biother, attached it to our rule, and 
was now prepared to strip it of its last available regiment, and of 
its most trusted and able officers — nay, if the need arose, to draw in 
its frontier, rather than allow the imperial enterpiise which he had 
urged, and on w hich the safety of the whole, as he thought, depended, 
to be given up in despair. Those, then, who reflected that the Grand 
Trunk Road led up to a province eveiy man of which was in his 
right place ; that, along it, were to come to our help in rapid and 
continuous succession, regiments of 3'oung Sikhs who had grown up 
under our shadow, of old Sikhs who had fought against us, of haidy 
!Mohammedans from the border who had often made our lives a burden 
to us j long lines of baggage waggons and baggage animals, vast stores 
of shot and shell, and of all the provisions and munitions of war , 
above all, men like Coke and Rothney, Daly and Taylor, Wilde and 
AVatson, Chamberlain and Nicholson ; more than this, that over the 
whole province, from Rawul Pindi, urging on the over-cautious, 
keeping back the rash, supplying the mind that moved the whole, was 
w orking, and watching and waiting the ever anxious but never despon- 
dent John Lawrence — might well take fresh heart of grace and feel 
that, if the impossible could be done at all, it was through him that it 
would be done. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

MUTINY-POLICV OF JOHN LAWRENCE. 

Mat-Jcse 1857. 

In the List chapter I have endeavoured to bring into clear relief the 
steps taken by Sir John Lawrence to ensure that a speedy blow should 
be struck, not at the limbs but at the bean of ie rebellion, and 
have described the muster and the march of our small army, which, 
even then, had begun to feel something of his presence or of his 
spirit in its midst, from the cool heights of Simla to the buming fiery 
furnace before Delhi. It remained for him now to jusdfr the advice 
— ^the foolhardy advice as many deemed it — which he had given ; 
and while he kept hi3 own province in hand and carried on its ad- 
ministration almost as though it had been a rime of profound peaces 
to supply men and money, and all the material of war for the pro- 
secution of that vast and pen.ous enterpnse. How did he set 
about it? 

Lahore and L'rantiur Lad been saved, and Ferozepore and 
Phillour strengthened, by Mont^omeiy and his coadjutor^ whfle as 
yet, happily for the English rule, the disastrous news which flashed 
along the wires had reai hed the ears of the English auriiorities alone. 
But what of the more remote parts of the Punjab, of ilooltan and 
Sealkot^ of Huzara and the Derajat ? Above al4 what of Peshawur? 
There were dangers in every course that could be taken. But a few 
hours’ consideration sufficed to show John Lawrence the course in 
which there were the fevv est, and he straightway plunged into it. 

Trust the Irregulars and the natives of the Punjab generally, but 
utterly distrust the Regular army. Utilise the Irregulars in every 
way you can. Bring them in from the frontier, where their wotfc has 
been well done to the points of danger in the interior of the country, 
where they may have plenty of work of a novel kind. Add laigrify 
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to the numbeib of uach ewsting regiment. Raise fiesh regiments, as 
occasion may lequiie, but do so undei piojicr piecautions, lemcm 
benng that the weapon with which you are aiming yourselves may, 
unless it is well wielded, be turned against youi selves. As for the 
Regulars, watch them, isolate them, send them to detached fiontiei 
forts, where the population aie natuially hostile to them, and wheie 
It will be difficult for them to act in conceit If any symptoms of 
mutiny show themselves, disaim them at once. If mutiny bieaks 
forth into act, destioy them, if possible, on the spot If they take 
to flight, raise the native populations auamst them and hunt them 
down. A few stein examples at fiist will save much bloodshed in 
the end. 1 md out the Sikh chiefs living in your lespective distiiets, 
and enlist then maitial instincts and theii natuial hatied of the 
Hindustanis on your side at once Collect camels and beasts of 
buiden at suitable spots, so that the troops who aie moving to the 
front may face the enemy in the best possible condition. Concen- 
trate bodies of mounted police, so that they may move down on any 
threatened point in force and ciush disturbance at the outset 
Remove all Hindustanis from posts of tiust or importance Aiiest 
every wandeiing Fakir, guaid every feiry, examine every Sepoy s 
letter. Keep the icgular work of the admmistiation going every- 
where. If you aie calm yourself, you will help otheis to be calm 
also Don’t be afuud of acting on youi own lesponsibility, but keep 
me informed of anything and eveiy thing that happens, and of an\- 
thing and cveiything that you do. Such, in bare outline, aie the 
general maxims which run through all Sii John Lawrence’s letters to 
all his subordinates thioughout his province during these first days 
of the Mutiny. 

Accordingly, in obedience to his fiat, and in some cases — notably 
at Peshawur and Lahore — in anticipation of it, every official in the 
Punjab was on the alert, and acting as if the safety of the whole 
province depended on his single exertions 

No thought of flight, 

None of retreat, no unbecoming deed 
That argued fear , each on himself lelied. 

As only in his arm the moment lay 
Of victory. 

One of the five native regiments which guarded, or endangered, 
Peshawur, and was considered to be the most tainted of them all, 
had been broken up by Cotton and Edw aides, on the day on which 
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the news of the Meerut outbreak reached them, into detachments, 
and sent to guard the solitary frontier posts of Michni, Shubkudder, 
and Abarai, against an imaginary invasion of the Mohmunds ! On 
the same day, the suspected 5sth, which was quartered at Nousheia, 
at the other end of the Peshawur Valley, and might, perhaps, inter- 
cept free communication between it and Attack, was sent sixteen 
miles northwards to Murdan m the hills, the Head-quarters of 
the famous Guide Corps. At once, by John Lawrence’s direc- 
tions, that matchless corps marched down under Daly to Xoushera. 
and, without stopping to take breath there, were off again to -\ttock. 
and thence — a worthy anticipation of General Roberts s march from 
Cabul to Candahar — moved on again, with hardly a pause, in their 
amazing race for I )elhi -Vt once, w ith John Lawrence's leave, Edwardes 
and NichoKon. his veteran ‘wardens of the marches, utilising their 
local influence and reputation, called, as they had been the first to 
suggest, upon the wild khans of the Derajat to raise a thousand 
Mooltani horse in our support. At once, from all points of the 
northern and western frontiti, regiments of Irreguhtrs hurried in to 
do garrison duty in the posts of danger, to join the Movable Column, 
or to prepare for an ultimate advance on Delhi Such was the i-t 
Punjab Infantt)- under Coke, whom the unwearjung patience and 
forbearance of John Lawrence had managed, in spite of his impracii- 
cabilib’, to retain at Bunnoo c\cn to this day of tri.il . such the and 
Punjab Iiifantr), under Green, fiom Dera Ghazi Khan; the 4th. 
under Wilde, from Bunnoo : the 5th, under Vaughan, from Kohat : 
and a wing of tlie and Punjab Cavalry, under Charles Nicholson. 
from the same place Fiom the cool retreat of Murri, in the extreme 
north, came down the Kumaon battalion of little Ghoorkas, while, 
on the principle of compensation, the 39th Regular Infantry at 
Jhelum, who were known to be mutinously disposed, were, with 
admirable judgment, sent out, by John LawTcnce's advice, to take 
the places of the faithful Irregulars in the lonely and distant Derajat, 
till, amidst the burning heat and the discomforts of the march, their 
mutinous .spirit, and indeed all their spirit, seemed to melt away and 
evaporate. Once more, too, the redoubtable Futteh Khan Khuttuck 
came to the front m our defence, and, raising a hundred Pathans, 
helped us to hold the all-important position of the Attack fenj'. 

And here I may remark that it was fortunate for John Lawrence 
himself, and fortunate also for the Punjab and for India, that he 
happened, at the outbreak of the Mutiny, to be, not at Lahore but 
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at Eawul Piiidi In the fust place, the heat \\hich had wrought 
such havoc with his constitution in lecent jeara, and had all but 
driven him to England in this, if it had not killed him outright, 
would certainly have gravely impaiied his powers of work And, in 
the second place, if he had been at the head-quarters of his Govern- 
ment, a thousand pett} question®, which, m the adraiiable oidei tint 
had long prevailed in his province and was not seriously distuibed 
even now, could be just as well settled by his subordinates as by 
himself, would, inevitably, have been referred to him direct A 
hundred oflfieial forms would have had to have been observed, and 
many hundreds of inteiviews would have been forced upon him 
For everyone who had a hobby of his own— and who, in those trying 
days, was not likely to have many hobbies of his own^ — would have 
been anxious to press it personally on his chief He would thus 
have been overwhelmed by matteis of detail, and worry would have 
taken much of the time and stien^lh which might have been given 
to work From all this his absence at Rawul I’mdi happily helped 
to save him In Montgomery, in Macleod, m Maejiherson in 
Roberts, at I ihoie , in Edwaides, in Nicholson, m Cotton, at 
Peshawur, he had admirable lieutenants, men with whom to think 
was to act, to see a danger was to overcome it, men who worked 
behind his back as hai d, perhaps harder, than they w ould hav e w oikcd 
under his eye, while from Montgomery, in particular, he received, 
every second day, a report which contained the pith of all the reports 
sent in to Lahore from all the District officers of the eastern part of 
the Punjab 

Nor could he, by any possibility, have been better jJaced than 
where he was Rawul Pindi was on the Grand Trunk Road, m a 
position which gave him easy access alike to his northern and to his 
western frontier The telegraph bi ought him into instantaneous 
communication with the important position of Peshawur, and with 
the master spirits who were at wor’ under him there, while, in other 
directions, he could flash his wishes, his suggestions, or his commands 
to Lahore, to Umballa, to Jullundur, to Rurnal, to the Ridge before 
Delhi, and, till all communication was cut off, peihaps happily cut 
off, with the Supreme Government, to Calcutta itself. ‘ I like issuing 
orders by telegiaph,’ he used to say, ‘because they cannot give me 
their reasons, nor ask me for mine.’ He w as thus near enough to 
every point of importance, without being too near to any one of them 
He was freed fiom the strife of tongues, and from that multitude of 
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counsellois in which, if Solomon could always find wisdom, even 
Solomon could not have found the energy, the vigour, the prompti- 
tude, the unity of action, which the crisis required. Freed from the 
petty worries of official life, he was able to take a calmer, a wider, 
and a truer view of the snuggle as a whole, than tliose who were m 
the thick of it. "With the exception of his ‘ acting ’ secretary, James, 
and of Edward Thornton, the Commissioner of the district, who 
used to look in each da)' to see him, and has, in conversation, giver 
me a \igorous description of his eiierg)-, his calmness, and his hero- 
ism, he was quite alone, and, perched on that elevated spot, he was 
able. 

Like falcon fiom her cairn on high, 

to take a bird's e)e \iew of his whole province, to keep it all within 
his grasp, and to look beyond it again to Bombay and Delhi, to Cabul 
and to Calcutta, to the Pei sun war that was just over, and to the 
Chinese war that was just beginning, and to estimate the influence 
‘which each might be made to bear upon the whole. He knew the 
idiosyncrasies of each among his subordinates, the dsspeptic, the 
sanguine, the cautious, tlie melancholic, the mercurial, the saturnine, 
and so was able to rate the rcpoils they sent in to him at exactly 
their proper value. He knew how to administer a word of en- 
couragement or a woi (1 of ( auiion . how. where the occasion called for 
it, to pour forth a flood of geneioiis and unstinted praise ; and how- 
again, though this was raie with such officers as he had gathercrl 
round him, to deal a sledge-hammer rebuke. He was too wise — to 
adopt a metajihor of wliirh he was fond — not to gr.t, ‘his horses 
their head ’ But even the best of them felt that the roachman was 
always on the coach-bo.\. that his finger was always on the rein-, and 
that his eye was always looking ahead for dangers on the road, which 
they, with their blinkers on — immersed that is, in the multitudinou- 
cares of their immediate province — could not possibly see as well as 
he. They felt it, and they were glad of it. For they felt that he 
had the best of rights to rule : that if he made too little allowance 
for personal or private weaknesses, it was only because of his over- 
flowing zeal for the public good , that if he plied them, when they 
were weary, with whips, he lashed himself with scorpions ; that if he 
never spared them, still less did he ever spare himself. 

How he worked and how he planned, what wide views he tool^ 
is known, in a measure, to all who worked under him, and to all who 
have ever studied the history of the Indian Mutiny, En^ perh^is. 
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fi.« can knov\ it so \iell as his biographer, who has had to follow him, 
daj by day and almost houi by hour, through the enoi inous piles of 
documents which every corner of his province pouied in upon him, 
and wrhich he poured back, with interest, on evciy corner of his pio 
Vince Each of Sii John Lawrence’s subordinates knows, of com sc 
bettei than anyone else can do, how his chief dealt with him mdividu 
ally But no one who has not had the oiiportunitj, which has fallen 
to my lot, of studying the coirespondence as a whole, can know so well 
how he dealt with them collectively, how he held eveij thread within 
his hand, how he swept with his e\e the peltv piocess of raising a 
do^en \Oiciarsin the Deiajat as keenlj as, through his ( 01 respondcncc 
with ISaiiiaid, and Reed, and ^\llson, with Gieathed and Isoiman, 
with Chambeilam and Nicholson, he was able to follow, and, in 1 
sense, to influence 01 direct every step of the gieat diama which 
was slowh and pamfullj unfolding itself mioii the Ridge befoie 
Delhi 

When the news of the outbieak fiist leaehed 'sii luhn 1 ach 
Lawience was at his side But, a few da\s latei she was obliged, 
sorely against hei will, to go on to Murn with hei childien, leaving 
him to face what he and she at once instinctively felt would be the 
greatest crisis ol his life, alone A line or two of heis giving hei le 
collections of these few eventful davs will be lead with mteiest — 

As to his pin itc illaiis, my husbands lust act was to write to his 
brother in law. Dr Heinarcl, and give all the neccssai v diiec lions icgaid 
mg his childien, and the slendei piovision which we h id, up to tliat time, 
been able to make foi them He saw and felt the possibility that neithei 
of us would be spaied to letuin home But he ncvei foi a moment lost 
heait He only ‘put his house in ordei,’ so as to be leady foi whatevei 
might happen kftei that, he gave himself up entiiely^ to his woik and 
left all care for his pin ate affairs alone \\ hat he did and how he w oikcd 
IS well known, and how meicifully he was kept m health and stieneth 
kll the ncuialgia disappeared in the excitement, and, night and day, he 
was equal to all demands What kept him well at this time was, I be 
lieve, above all else, his power of sleeping When tclegiams came it 
night he would gel up, do what he could at the time, and then was able 
to sleep soundly till some othei call aroused him \11 the euiient woik 
was kept going, in addition to the demands made on him by the Mutiny. 
I was obliged to go up to Mum with our children, while he lemained 
for two months at Rawul Pindi, and then went down to Lahoie It was 
an awful time of suspense For my' own pail, I could only feel how 
thankful I was that I had not gone home to England, foi, although we 
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■\\eie palled, i\e had constant communication He managed to wiite a 
fen lines to me eieiy day, and I knew, somehon or other, if it had been 
necessaiy, that I should find m> nay to him 

It IS tiue enough, as I adv Lawrence lemaiks here, that, in the 
excitement of the moment ind the fiist rush of work, all theneuialgi i 
did disappear J3ut it is ciiually tiue that aftei her dcpartuie as 
some letteis niittcn, not to h,_i but to his intimate fiiends, show, 
theie was a tciiible leaction Ihe neuralgia letuined, and much of 
his very best and haidest woik was done while he was wiithing undci 
It I One pel jOn still luing Ldward Ihointon, the Commissioner o 
the Rawul Pindi Division, saw much of John Lawience duiiiij, this 
eventful time, and I am able fiom a suggestive conversation with him, 
to recall a chaiacteiistic touch 01 two lespectmg it \nd I would 
remaik first bv anticipation, that fhointon was not, m the oidmu) 
sense of the vvoid brought up in ‘the school’ of John Lawience 
He nev ei ‘ sat at his feet ’ He vv as his equal m age , and at Hailev bin v 
and, m his eailier life in India, was his equal also in promise and m 
peiformance Mhat he sajs thciefoie is spoken, not with the cn 
thusiastic and, pcilltps, oveistnmed zial of a disciple, but with the 
cool and dtlibciate ajipicciation ot a contempoiai} who had bccii 
distanced hj him 

John Lawienccs vv is not (lie said to me 11 com ei sation) a voiy 
w igiimting mvaA In the 'Mutinj it was not his place, except on laie 
occasions, to 01 isjinalc It was to icceive suggestions fiom all quaileis, 
to pondei ovci them, to assimilate them, and then to decide His, in 
fact, was the mtnd thioughoiit He had to keep some people, like Ed 
waidcs and hsicholson, back —to put the drag on othcis, like Anson, 01 
Barnaid, 01 Wilson, to make to go faster — to keep them up to the maik 
It was he who avoided mistakes and pievented othei people making 
them He would listen to, and, appaientl), be influenced by all aigii 
ments brought to beai on him, often bj shiewdei 01 more lead} men 
than himself, but he ali\a)s biought them back at last to the test of his 
own admirable common sense I was not at all prejudiced in his 
favour to stait with, 01 even at the time But, looking back now on all 
that happened, I can see cleail} that it is he and none of his suboidinatcs 
w ho can be said to hav e sav ed the Punjab 

Theie weie all the ways of a biave man about him He would sit 
outside of his house with James and me, discussing matters with perfect 
calmness, and, when quite worn out with fatigue, he would throw his huge 
burly body on his bed just inside the door, and continue the conversa- 
tion fiom thence At first, he had no guard at all, and it was only the 
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strong representations of the Council of War, composed of Reed, Ed- 
wardes, Chamberlain, and Frederick Roberts, which had assembled at his 
house, that could induce him to post so much as a single sentry near it. 
And, even then, I noticed that the guard was placed m such a position on 
one side of the house that there uould have been no sort of difficulty 
in an assassin entei mg by the other and making short work of him as 
he lay asleep upon his bed 

John Lawrence, I would remark here, had shown himself, from 
his earliest da)s, to be quite above any feeling of physical feai. On 
one occasion, duiiiig the second Sikh war, when insurrection was rife 
all around, he was sleeping in a lonely station, after a hard day’s w ork, 
the sleep of the just and the fearless. At dead of night there was an 
alarm, and one of his assistants came in, pale with terror, and ex- 
claimed in an excited tone, ‘Do you know that we aie va. a. cul-de-sac*' 
Hang the ail-de-sac,’ replied the awakened and intrepid sleeper, and 
turned over in his bed, and had the rest of his sleep out. 

I came in one day (continued Edward Thornton) when things seemed 
to be about as hopeless as it was possible for them to do, and found him 
sitting alone, with his papers befoie him, his coat and waistcoat thrown 
off, his neck and arms bate, his head thrown back, looking the picture, 
as 1 thought, of fiimness and resolution. ‘I think theie is a chance, 
Thornton,’ he said to me, and, as he said it, I thought he looked the man 
to make it so If he died, I felt that he would die hard ; and if oui lives 
were saved, I felt then and I feel still, that it ivas to him we should owe 
and have owed them I saw him during the first two months of the 
Mutiny on every day but one. On that day I went, as usual, to his house 
and found him gone. He had actually slipped off to see his wife at Murri ' 
It was a flagrant escapade. Fie had no ex::use. But he couldn't help it. 
He travelled up as fast as he could go, saw his tvife for a brief interval, 
assured himself of her w ell-being, and was back again at his rvork w ithin 
twenty-four horns. 

A pleasant touch of human natuie ; some may think it of human 
weakness, this ! But in any case, it is one of which I should hate 
been soiiy not to have heard, and should be still more sorry, having 
heard, not to have recorded. It b not merely that it is an oasis in 
the desert, a icfreshing interlude in the dm of arms, the mustering 
and the moving of troops, and the multitudinous cares of government, 
but it, surely, makes us appreciate the man not less but more, when 
we find that theie was one weak point in the spear-proof armour even 
of ‘ Iron John.’ 
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All other claims, such as men cast m a less heroic mould might 
be disposed, at times, to make much of — the claims of family or 
friends, of comfort or recreation, of health or wealth — John Lawrence 
habitually and rigorously subordinated to his public duty They 
were as nothing in his eyes compared to it There was one being 
and only one m the world whose claims upon him he would ha\e 
allowed to weigh for a moment against those of the public service. 
To her wants, even when he was at his busiest, he always found time 
to attend. It was a happy anomaly, a heaven sent weakness in that 
heart of oak and triple brass, tor which few will think him to be less 
and many may think him to be even a gieatci man It was the 
sentiment, the romance, the poetiy of his hard, uniesting toilful life 
It was moie than this It was the undeicurient of the whole of his 
life, even though it is possible to catch, only at fitful inteivals, the 
echoes of its undersong One of the g’^eat iiveis of bpam plun.,es 
at a certain point in its couise into the giound and flows beneath it 
foi nearly thirty miles But, at certain inteivals, it thiovvs up pools 
to the surface which the natives with unconscious poetiy call 'los ojoi 
del Guadtana,’ the eyes of the Guadiana They aie only pools, but 
they are suie and ceitain signs that the majestic iiver is flowing on in 
uninterrupted course below So was it with John Lawrence, and on 
such bubblings up to the suiface of the undercuiicnt of his life and 
his domestic happiness I may be allowed to dwell fiom time to time, 
and, without tearing aside the veil oi levealing aught that by being 
revealed loses halt its beauty, to point out what they imply 

One such incident, unique in its neatness and its unt onscious 
beauty, I have i elated, by anticipation, in the, early pait of this 
volume.* Anothei more commonplace but still chaiacteristic anec- 
dote may find a place heie One day, John Lawience was dis- 
cussing with one of the ablest of his subordinates the question 
•fthether a settlement officei could do the vvoik of his settlement 
better if he were mariicd oi unmained John Lawicncc thought 
that the unman led man could do it best His suboidinate thoUj,ht 
the married, and endeavoured to clench his v lew of the matter by 
saying, ‘You know you have often told me that no one could do the 
heavy work of the settlement better than I have done.’ ‘ \.h,’ replied 
his chief, ‘ but then you are such a bad husband ' ’ He meant that 
his lieutenant was so absorbed in his work that he did not give the 
time and attention to his wife which every husband ought to give her. 
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Here was John Lawience’s theory and practice combined. The 
‘ flagrant escapade’ to Muiri which I have just described is another 
‘eye of the Guadiana,’ and not the least chaiactciistic of the three. 
The man who, in latei years, looking back on his past life could say 
with truth that he had mairicd his wife becal'^c ‘he could not be 
happy for five minutes without her,’ might well be excused if, duiing 
the long agony of the Mutiny, he snatched one breathing space of a 
few hours which would give him fiesh strength for the piesent and 
fresh hope for the future. He gave in but once to the yearnings of 
his heart because, as Chief Commissioner of the I’unjab, he was 
primarily responsible for its ‘•afetj, and because he was working to 
that end as few men have ever worked. He did give in that once, 
because, with all his external roughness and all his absolute devotion 
to his public duties, he was a true and tender heaited man 

But it is time that I should justify what I have said as to the 
multiplicity ot Sir John Lawrence’s labouis, his ciieigy, his enthusiasm, 
his prudence, by such evidence as a few' meagie extracts from his 
letters, written during the earlj weeks of the Mutiny, can give. They 
must be taken as samples, and they aie samples of the whole. And, 
first, let us notice his caution 

To ^Montgomery, who was piactically his locum (enens at Lahoie, 
he writes, May 15 — 

Farrington should not authonse the Raja of Kupuithulla to laise men. 
I telegiaphed this to him some days ago, but he may not have received 
the message I think theie may be as much dangei fiom his levies as 
from others 

I have sent a message to Maepherson to arrange with you to leheve 
the police horse and police battalion men as much as possible, substituting 
Bttrlandaze in their room, raising men for the purpose. But arrange so 
as to mix old and new men as far as possible, and keep at the jails a 
small body of military police as a lall) ing point. The object, of course, 
is to have the mounted and battalion policemen ready foi rows or emer- 
gency of any kind. Entertain as many men as are > ealfy necessary, but 
no more We must husband our resouices. Money may become scaice 

He wiites to Montgomery again, on May 18, suggesting another 
caution which was, perhaps, still more essential in this early stage of 
the Mutiny : — 

I was very ill nearly all day yesterday, but got off various messages. I 
do not like to raise large bodies of the old Sikhs. 1 recollect their strong 
nationality, how completely they were demoralised foi some twelve years 
before annexation, and how much they have to gam by our nun. I wil 
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not theiefoie consent to laise levies of the old Sikhs There is a strong 
feeling of sympathy betw een Sikhs and Hindus, and though I am willing 
to raise Sikhs gradually and carefully', I wish to see them mixed with 
Mohammedans and hillmen I would not, m any case, raise more men 
than aie absolutely necessary, for if a blow is not soon struck, we may 
ha\ e all the natives against us, and nothing but our Europeans to rely on 
We are raising a thousand Mooltan horse in the Deiajat, besides leaies 
in Huzaia and Dera Ghazi Khan, and four companies foi each of the 
eighteen regiments of Punjab mfantiy and police battalions All these 
avill give fully 10,000 men. Coitlandt is laising also one thousand men 
foi seivice at Ferozepoie Long befoie all these aie leady, if absoluicly 
necesaaiy, %\e can laise more Eutwe should do our beat to get eithei 
tiled and loyal men, 01, at any rate, young fellows not imbued with the 
ancient leaaen 

I may add heie that expeiience soon continced John Lawrence 
that even the old Sikhs of the Malwa might be trusted, and, once 
convinced of this, he employed them with a right good will and with 
the best results 

Next let us notice his care foi the well-being of all classes com- 
mitted to his charge, as evidenced by the minute diiections he gives 
concerning them 

To Monckton, Deputy Commissioner at Sealkote, May 19 — 

The laigei portion of the ti oops at Sealkote have been oideicd to 
Wuzeeiabadto join the Movable Column All the European families 
are to go into Lahoie, 01 so far on the way until they meet a simil 11 paity 
fiom Lahore If you want carnage, get aid from Gujranwalla and Lahoie 
The Deputy Comniissionei of Lahoie will be told to send you as many 
good carts and one-horsed as he can collect The moie ladies 
that can go into Lahoie the better Theie they will be safe and fice 
from alarm 

To Ousely, Deputy Commissioner at Shahpore, May 20 — 

We hear that Coke was not to leave Bunnoo before the 19th, yester- 
day . so you will have ample time to catch him at Esau Khail Collect 
as many camels as may appeal necessary, not less than 400 foi each legi- 
ment (Coke’s and Wilde’s), and either have them ready at Shahpoie or 
send them to meet the corps Peihaps the best plan will be to send one 
hundred or so to meet each regiment, and keep the rest leady at Shah- 
pore. These camels are for the men to ride upon, and so enable the 
regiments to push on by double marches. Pray look to this, and do not 
fail to have the camels. We cannot foresee how much may depend on 
these arrangements 
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To Montgomery, May 21 • — 

All well here, but I doubt if the Commander-in-Chief will do any good. 
All those about him are wretched pottering fellows, except Norman. It 
would not do to offer him Edwardes, and, to tell the truth, he is wanted 
where he is. If anj thing happened to Nicholson at Peshawur the Brigadier 
there w ould be w ithout a guide I have, however, offered the Commander- 
in-Chief any officer he may like, and of course, if he selects Edwardes, he 
shall go. Collect lots of camels at Lahore , Sirdar Khan of Mojang and 
others can procure them. We are sending on the Guides, 4th Sikhs, 
Coke’s and Wilde’s regiments, all on. camels, two men on each, so as to 
bring them up to the scratch as fresh as possible. The Commander-in- 
Chief also, perhaps, may require some carnage. WTiatever is entertained 
have regularly paid. Guides rr ill be at Jhelum to-morrow. Lieutenant 
C. Nicholson, with a bundled and ninety sabres of the 2nd Punjab 
Cavalrj’, behind them one day. Rothney s corps comes in on the 22nd. 
Coke’s and Wilde’s move on Shahpoie straight to Lahore My face is 
tembly bad, but I work as well as I can. 

And then follows the gush of praise to Montgomery and his 
coadjutors at Lahore which I have already quoted 

To Lord Elphinstone. Governor of Bombay, May 21 : — 

Wfc vre all well in this quarter, but nothing has, as yet, been done 
to checK the insunection. The Commander-in-Chief has not yet mo\ed 
from Urnballa on Meerut or Delhi, and the troops at the former place 
seem paralysed We are pouring down Irregulars from the frontier 
towards Lahoie, to push on and assist the Commander-in-Chief in his 
forward movement to relieve Meeiut, recover Delhi, or succour Agra and 
the North-West If the Irregular troops remain staunch, all will go well- 
The danger is that if we delay they may fall away, and the European 
tioops, woin dow'n by the climate, be destroyed gradually. We shall 
hold Peshawur as long as possible, and then concentrate on Lahore. We 
.21 e still retaining our hold throughout the country, and the people are 
loyal and obedient. Please, as a precautionary measure, have money 
ready at kurrachi for us. Steamers on the Indus would prove very useful, 
and enable us to hold Mooltan. 

To Major Marsden, Deputy Commissioner at Ferozepore, where 
John Lawrence, rightly or wrongly, thought that there had been some 
bungling by the military authorities, and where there, certainly, was 
much bungling a little later on, he wrote as follows : — 

, May as. 

I was glad to hear of your exertions at Ferozepore. Had the maga- 
zine been taken it would have proved a most disastrous blow to us. AIL 
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I legret is that so few of the mutineeis weie killed, so little example 
made To think that they attack our magazine, burn our church and 
bungalows, and then get clear off, seems to me very lamentable I would 
have opened on them with grape, and done everything m my powei to 
destroy as manj as possible It is absolutely necessary to make an example 
I trust that nothing will tempt the Biigadierto tiust a man of them 

To Major Hamilton, Commissioner at Mooltan, the one link of 
communication which remained open between the Punjab and the 
outer world, and a place where there were only sixty European 
artillerymen to keep in check 3,500 natives, manj of whom vveic 
indubitably tainted, he writes as follows It was obvious that foire 
could do little, with such odds against us, but tact, and piudence, 
and precaution might do much — 

May 22 

The civil and militaiy authoiities have done well at Mooltan Pia> 
do not lelax m any of your precautions and do not trust the Regular 
infantry Make eveiy effoit to put the old foit into as defensible a state 
as possible Thiovv up bieastwoiks and covei so as to enable a few 
stout soldieis to lesist nianv Aiiaiige for tempoiaiy covet theie At 
the first alaim, get in all the ladies, women, and childien Any levies you 
may deem necessaiy, any piomises you may make, any towards you may 
grant, I will support Any expenditure which Lieutenant Rose may 
make, by your authority, will be allowed We have ordered the 1st 
Punjab Cavalry and and Punjab Infantiyovei from Asm and Deia Gha/i 
Khan to Mooltan If all is quiet when they aiiive, we piopose that the 
Punjab cavalry come on to Feiozepoie to leinfoice the Commander in- 
Chief at Kumal A European corps of inf mtry has been ordered up 
from Kurrachi to Mooltan , try and arrange for some kind of covei for 
them We must hold Mooltan to the last Fiv e 1 e^imcnts of Eui opean 
infantry concentiating fioni Madras on C ilcutta ' 

If the native infantry break out, I hope you will do youi best to 
destroy them, and, if they disperse, the country people should be uiged to 
follow them and plundei them, and, if they resist, destioy them Their 
arms should be bi ought m and the plunder go to the captois 

Such a letter from John Lawrence was like an electric shock 
By extraordinary skill and energy on the pait of the authorities the 
outbreak at Mooltan was warded off from day to day, till at last, when 
the rising at Jullundur made a similar rising at Mooltan to be a matlei 
of certainty, John Lawrence, as we shall see hereafter, determined to 
run what he deemed to be the lesser risk A positive order went 
forth that the disarmament should be attempted, and, with an 
extraordinary mixture of audacity and skill, it was not only attempted 
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but accomjjhshed, and that without shedding a diop of blood, by 
Major Cra^\ford Chambeihin, whom the Chief Commissioner had 
selected for the dangerous honour 

A short letter to Baines indicates the policy towards the protected 
Sikh chieftains, gieat and small, of the Cis Sutlej States which had 
already produced such good results — 

May S3 

Borrow as much money as you requiie from Nabha and Puttiala 
Urge on the Commander in Chief to have a militaiy commission to try 
and hang the men of the 4Sth N I who have been boned It will haie 
a good effect Men caught red-handed in the perpetration of murdei and 
attempt at muider should be shot We are all w ell in spite of the chiefs 
being against us at Peshawur We aie laising men and holding the 
country, coercing and oterawing the Regulai tioops Any leasonable 
promises you may make to chiefs and mfliiential men I will support 

The following, to Montgomerj, indicates Sir John Lawrence’s 
opinion of the redoubtable Hudson, who was just then coming to 
the front again, and shows that he could be stern and thoioughgoin^ 
enough with the mutineers when severity was needed It is all the 
more desirable to hy stress on this now, as I hope to show heieafter 
thati unlike many of his countrjmen, he was prcpiied to temper 
justice with mercy, the moment that it was possible to do so He 
was never reckless of human life , he struck that he might save and 
only that he might save , and he protested with all the eneig) of hi= 
nature against promiscuous bloodshed and against tint indiscriminate 
vengeance which was the order of the daj at Delhi for so many 
months after it had fallen into our hands, and when all resistance 
was at an end — 

May 33 

My deal Robert, — Pray lesist all reaction, all letuins of tenderness 
and sympathy for the mutineers It is true that they have failed in their 
attempts to rum us, but this is no cause for oui making fools of oui selves, 
and beginning to think that they have been sinned against. I feel no 
confidence whatever In the native Regulais, but I see no objection to oui 
taking a few of those who have not committed themselves with the Mov 
able r orce — guns and Euiopeans being told oft to destioy them on the first 
sign of disobedience I hope and believe that good will arise out of all 
the evil which has occurred But if our officers already begin to sympa- 
thise with these scoundrels I shall despair of any refoim 

Hodson IS an officer of tried courage and great capacity, but a 
mauvats SKjet aftei all I am glad w e are not to have him Help him 
by all means, but too many men raised by an influential man, if for per- 
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manent service, are not good, if, only for the nonce, it does no haim 
My reason for not advocating taking men foi pei manent service from 
chiefs IS this they mil cei tamly stick in a good m my rips If these 
aie allowed to remain, the tessalali (tioop of horse) is inefficient , if 
turned out, the chief is aggrieved I am glad you gave the telegraph 
men a months pay , they have deserved it well 

The letters I have just quoted will give some idea of the multi- 
plicity of details and of the minute local and personal peculiarities 
which Jo^a Lawrence had to keep in mind throughout I have 
selected them for this puipose, lathei than because of their intrinsic 
interest or impoitance, and it will be observed that I have taken 
them all from the correspondence of the first fortnight of the 
Mutinj 

The following extract from a Icttci which was written to Lord 
Canning at the close of that first fortnight, and contained a masterly 
review of the piogiess of the Mutiny and of his measures for its 
suppression, will show that he nevei allowed himself to be lost m the 
details of his work, but that he was able thus eailj to look forward 
to the measures which would lender a pacification not only possible 
but durable — 

M^iy 23 

My Lord, — \oui Loidship will, no doubt, have received all the news 
fiom this quarter I asked Mi Barnes, the Commissionei of the Cis 
Sutlej Division, to send on all the infoimation which might appeal desir 
able I believe, with God’s help, vv e shall do w ell, hold our own, and be 
able to leinfoice the Comnniidei in Chief The gieat point is that he 
should advance on Meetut, extiicate the foice there, and enable them to 
act* He will then be in a position eithei to move on Delhi 01 down 
the Doab towards Agia, ao ciicumstances may dictate 

We must continue anxious as long as Delhi holds out and the insur 
rection about Meerut is not put down So long as the Iiiegulars leimin 
lojal, all must go well , but if they turn against us we shall have a diffi 
cult game, and shall then have to abandon the fiontiei and concentiate 
our European foice But, even then, I think we shall be able to hold our 
own until the cold weathei Some natives will always remain true to a 
compact body of Europeans who show a firm fiont The Iriegul 11s are 
behaving admirably at present , the only danger which I foresee i-. that 
which may arise from their seeing us stand on the defensive. The country 
also IS with us, and the people ate behaving loyally 


* The force at Meerut only needed ‘ extrication ’ from its own utter helplessness 
and incapacit) It nev ei w as in the least danger aftei May lo 
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Edwardes and Nicholson are raising new levies, and, on the whole, 1 
think we shall be able to hold Peshawui, even if all the native infantry 
revolt. At this place (Ranul Pindi), vve have 200 Euiopean infantiy, 
mostly weak men, but able to fight, and a troop of c.ipital European 
artillery. We have also one legiment of native infanti) who have hitherto 
behaved well, and whom we can overpower, if necessary Lahoie, Feioze- 
pore, and Jullundur aie all safe at piesent, and I have no anvicty for 
any of them except Jullundut, where the native troops still retain their 
arms, and may be reinfoiccd fiom Hoshiaipoie and Phillour. The maga- 
zines at Philloui and Feiozepoie, as well as the foits of Lahoie and 
Govindghui, aie gairisoned by Europeans, and we aie putting piovisions 
in them 

Youi Lordship need not fear for us We have some excellent officers 
in the Punjab, .and all, both civil and militarj, are united and lesolved 
to maintain our ow n honour and the security of oui power if it can be 
done No officers could have managed better 

I eariiestl) hope that youi Lordship will not authoiise the raising of 
any new Regulm native infantry of any kind If evci we are to have 
a thorough and radical lefoim of the native army, it will be now No 
half measures will do Nothing short of the late tiansactions would con- 
vince us of the folly and weakness of the old system Pray, my Lord, 
don’t authoiise any pioposition for conveiting Iiiegulu legiments into 
Regulars In a few yeais, they will be little better than the old ones 
The men will not like, and the native officeis will dislike it, foi they will 
become nonentities Those Regular native infantry corps which lemain 
faithful can be maintained .\11 others should be disbanded By keep- 
ing up moie liregulais vve shall obtain the means of meeting the extra 
cost of additional Euiopean regiments 

I would fill thei suggest that all native legiments who have not actually 
fought against us, but have sh"' n by their conduct what was in their 
heaifs.be hereafter disbanded Wemight havethiee classes, the leally 
faithful, to be mainta"'-d, and even, in especial cases, to be revvaided ; 
the discontented and mutinous who have held cantonments in which fiies 
hav e con tantly occurred, to be disbanded ; and thirdly, the insurgent 
troops vvno have fought igainst us, who have broken out into open mutiny, 
and muidcied our officers These I would hunt down as Dacoits and 
Thugs have been hunted down, and when caught they should be hanged, 
transported for life, or imprisoned for terms of years. Where native 
regiments, 01 any part of a regiment do good service, I should issue com- 
plimentary orders to them I have suggested to the Commander-in-Chief 
to do so towards the loth Cavalry at Ferozepore, and a remnant of the 
3rd at Meerut. 

Nor was John Lawience content to communicate with those only 
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who, as his superiors or as his subordinates, had a right to look for 
reports or foi instructions from him The intimate knowledge of the 
town of Delhi, of the district, and of the inhabitants, which he had 
acquired during his first ten j ears’ residence m India, he was anxious 
to impait to all to -whom it could be of use He had intended to 
issue an appeal in his oi\n name, to the chiefs of the Delhi district, 
calling on them to pro\e then lo)alt) on the appioich of our aimj, 
by rallying to its support, bj keeping the peace in their lespective 
neighbourhoods, and by gning supplies and infoim ition But finding 
that Heney Greathed had been deputed b> CoKin, the I leutenant 
Governor of the Noith West — in -nhose chaige Delhi was still, bj 
•courtesy, supposed to be— to accompany the Meeiut force, he deter 
mined to act thiough him, and opened a coiie^pondenec with him 
which was kept up throughout the siege, and with the best results 
In his fiist lettei he enumerated the chiefs to whom he had proposed 
to appeal , adiised that separate lettei s should be wiitten to certain 
of the officers of the palace who, fiom his personal knowledge, he 
thought might be tiue to us at heait , described the state of the ditch, 
the walls, the gates of the cit), as he >emenibeied them , discussed 
the points w here an attack might best be made , and named the 
villages on the load between Kurnal and Delhi wheie the most abun- 
dant supplies, 01 the boldest and most know ing spies could be obtained 
— men who would find little difficulty in piocurmg information from 
the Intel 101 of the city lo Colvin also he wrote diicet, suj,gestmg 
various precautions which had been found useful in the Punjab In 
paiticular, he advised that each Distiict officei in the North West 
should be empoweied to laise strong bodies of police, both horse and 
foot, which might help to keep the peace in their respectue districts 
till the capture of Delhi should set the troops at libertj 

With Bartle Freie, the Chief Commissioner of Scinde, and the 
representative, theiefore, of a sjstem which was, in many lespects, 
opposed to that of the Punjab, Sir John Lawience was m constant 
communication throughout Freie landed at Kurrachi, on his return 
fiom fuilough, just in time to heai of the outbieak of the Ulutiny, 
and he acted with a promptitude and a feailcssness of lesponsibility 
surpassed by no one in the adjoining piovince John I awrence had 
wntten to him on the day after the news reached Rawul Pindi But 
Frere, without waiting to be asked, or even to get leave from Lord 
Elphmstone at Bombay, at once, and upon his own responsibility, 
sent off such reinforcements as he could spare, or could hardly spare, 
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lO what he conceived to be the chief point of danger. With only 
two weak European regiments and one troop of Horse Artillery 
to hold in check his province of two million inhabitants and four 
native regiments, he sent off at once two hundred Fusiliers to Mooltan. 
He saw that it was on the Punjab and fiot on Scinde that the safety 
of India would, in the long run, depend, and, just as John Lawrence 
was resolved to denude the Punjab of troops in order to push the 
siege of Delhi, so, on a smaller scale, but to the utmost limit of his 
means, was Frere resolved to strip Scinde m order to reinforce the 
Punjab. ‘When the head and heart aie threatened,’ he wrote to 
Lord Elphinstone, in words that have a ring about them which would 
have gone straight to John Lawrence’s heart, ‘ the evtremities must 
take care of themselves.’ And he was as good as his word. The 
ist Bombay Fusiliers, the ist Beluch Battalion, the 2nd Beluch 
Battalion, were despatched, in rapid succession, to the Punjab, and 
that such all-important points as Mooltan and Ferozepore were firmly 
held, in spite of all the danger which threatened them, was due, in 
part at least, to his unstinted aid. John Laurence writes to him 
thus, as early as ^lay 28 : — 

Many thanks for your notes and all your care for us. The two hun- 
dred Europeans for Mooltan w ill be a grand aid. With the European 
artillery, one bundled sliong, they will make all safe. The sooner they 
airive the better ; as it u ill enable us to employ a corps of Punjab infan- 
try who have come heie fiom Dera Ghazi Khan. 

And, looking back calmly at all that had happened when the crisis 
was over, he wrote thus in his ‘ Mutiny Report : ’ — 

Fiom first to last, fiom the first commencement of the Mutiny to the 
final triumpi., Mr. H. B. E. Frere has rendered assistance to the Punjab 
Administration just as if he had been one of its own Commissioners. . . 
The Chief Commissioner believes that probably there is no civil officer in 
India who, for eminent exertions, deserves better of his Government than 
Mr. H B. E. F rere. 

On many questions the two men differed widely from each other 
even then and they came to differ more widely still as time went on. 
The one, looking at the extieme poverty of the people of India, was, 
as he said himself, for economy even to frugality, in dealing with the 
public money. The other, looking mainly to the vast field open to- 
English enterprise in India, was lavish of it even to excess. The one 
was against all unnecessary extension of the empire. The other was 
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for pushing it forwaid alike by oui arts and by oui arms The policy 
of the one tended to make the Afghans our friends, and helped to 
wipe out the memoi) of one of the greatest cnmes and the greatest 
blunders ^^e have evei committed m India The policy of the othei 
led, m my judgment, diiectly up to a lenewal of that blunder and 
that crime, and involved us in a second and a third Afghan w ar But 
there is no more reason to call in question the vigoui, the abihtj, the 
unselfishness, the smceiity of purpose of the one than of the other 
It IS pleasant, at all events, to recollect that, duiing one period, and 
that, the most critical of their lives, the two men worked together with 
one heart and one soul for the great object, which was never long 
absent from the mind of either, the safety of the Empire and the 
welfare of all its inhabitants 

It has been remarked bj the biographer of Sir Henry Lawience that 
there is room m the Indian pantheon even for such fiercely conflicting 
spirits as Sii James Outiam and Sii Charles Napier It may surely 
be said, with at least equal tiuth, even while party spiiit is still running, 
high, and while the tremendous issues which may follow from the 
policy of each aie still half hidden m the womb of the future, that 
the Indian pantheon has loom enough for the brilliant and restless 
and lesolute representative of the ‘forward,’ as well as for the con 
sistent and statesmanlike and heioic champion of the ‘backward’ 
policy — foi Sir tartle Freie as well as for Lord Lawience 

While John I awrence had thus been keeping his fingei on the 
pulse of his piovince, a great crisis had come and gone at Peshawiu 
We last saw him closeted with Heibert Edw aides and with others of 
the wiser heads in his piovince, at Rawul Pmdi, and, on the 21st of 
May, Edw aides returned to Peshawui in full possession of his chief s 
views, and prepared, on the first alaim, to advise the disaimament ot 
the Regulars there It was the very nick of time Already, Nichol 
son, who was not a man to keep more troops than weie absohteU 
necessary about him, finding that Peshawur was too weak toi the 
dangers it had to face, had asked, by telegraph that a wmg of the 
27th Regiment, which was on its way fiom the frontier to the interioi, 
might be recalled to defend the Attock fort and feriy Alicadv, 
letters had been detected passing from one of the native leoiments 
at Peshawur to the detachments m the frontier forts, naming the day 
on which they weie all to flock into Peshawur, ‘eating there and 
drinking heie,’ for such was the vigorous expression which indicated 
the speed that was required Already, latge piles of intercepted 
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' Jirespondence were m the hands of the authoiities, which seemed 
to show that Peshawur was only one link in the chain of preconcerted 
mutiny connecting the fanatics of Sitana beyond our frontier with 
those of Patna or Benares And now, at midnight, a message 
reached Edwardi.s that mutinous intentions weie already passing into 
mutinous acts at Attock, at Nousheia, and at Murdan. 

There was no time to be lost Not a man could be spaied from 
Peshawur to coerce these mutineers, while much laiger numbers, 
with mutiny m their hearts and arras in their hands, were left behind 
m the cantonments there On the othci hand, in a few hours, tlie 
news which was, at present, the monopoly of the authorities would 
filter through to the city and the name troops, and the sinouldLiing 
embers wrould be kindled into a flame which it might be bejond the 
power of the Empire to extinguish ‘Peshawm once gone,’ said a 
trusty Sikh chief to the magistiate of Umiitsui, ‘the whole Punjab 
would roll up like this,’ and as he spoke he began slowly with his 
finger and thumb to roll up his lobe from the corner of the hem 
towards its cen re ' ‘You know on what a nest of devils we stand,’ 
writes Edwaides to the Chief Commissioner ‘ Once let us take our 
foot up, and we shall be stung to death’ And Edwaides and his 
companions had no intention of taking their foot up, but lathei of 
putting It down and keeping it there 

He and Nicholson were sleeping, as the> had aiianged, undei the 
same roof and in then clothes, so that they might be ready for any 
emergency. It was just midnight when tlip news of the outbreak 
at Noushera arrived, and it was not many minutes after midnight 
when they both found themselves standing by the bedside of Brigadiei 
Cotton Their business was soon told, and a Council of ai sum- 
moned. The ‘politicals’ weie, as usual, for instant action, the 
military officers, as usual, with a chivalrous blindness which it is 
impossible not to make allowance for, and even, in a measure, to 
admire, still had ‘imiilicit confidence’ in their men. High words 
passed Cotton listened to both sides, and decided for disaimament 
Four regiments, three of mfantiy and one of cavahy, weie to be dis- 
armed in the early morning , while the 21st Infantrj, of whom better 
things were hoped, was, for the present, to be spared and trusted. 
It was a critical moment , almost as critical as that, a fortnight earlier, 
at Lahore ; and, as at Lahore, the civil oflScers rode down to have a 
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finger in the business which i\as to make or mar them. The four 
legiments might resist, as indeed some of their officers who most 
belieiedin then fidelity, with strange inconsistencj , piedicted that 
the> would , they might be joined by their brethien who were to be 
spared for the present, but must feel that their own tuin would come 
next , the ‘ legion of devils ’ m the city and the suiroundmg country 
would then be up, and then 

Theieweietwo Queen’s regiments, tw'o batterici ot \itilleM, and, 
stiangest of all, a body of Afndi volunteers, our iinetciatc foes, just 
picked up from the Kohat pass, to do the work of disaimament, and 
thej did it The four suspected legiments, isolated tiom each other, 
and given no time to think 01 to speak, did a-> thev weie oidered , 
and as the heaps of piled aims giew m si7e, ‘hcic and theie,’sajs 
Herbert Edwaidcs, ‘the spuis and swoids of Ln^lish officers fell 
sympathising!) on the pile ’ 

The effect of the disaimament, ‘a niastei stiokc, as John Law 
rence called it, was instantaneous on the suiiounding distiict, and was 
soon felt along the frontiei geneiall) Of the 2,000 Alooltani horse 
which had been called for byFdwardes duimg some dajs pieviouslj, 
only too had as jet icsponded to oui call Whj should the lough 
boi del ers join what was, piobably, alosing andwas, CLitamlv, a doubt- 
ful cause i* But now the case w as altered ‘ As w c 1 ode back troin the 
cantonments,’ sajs Edwardes, ‘friends were as thick as summer flies, 
and levies began from that moment to come in , and he ^oes on 
to desciibe, in a giaphic passage, which is, unloitunatel) too long to 
quote here, the process of enlistment which, hencetorwaid, went on 
from day to da> , the eagei emulation, now that theie was money to 
be freely won and blood to be ficel) spilt, of eveiy idle \a,,iant, ot 
every professional lobber, of evei) truculent student at the mosques, 
to join our first levies, while every unconqueiabl) vicious biiitc which 
Its owner could not ride, and evei) miseiable scitw which could 
hardly drag itself along to the scene of action, 01 even to the knacker’s 
yard, was impoitunately pressed upon us, and toiiiud the nucleus of 
a new Irregular — a very iiiegulai — cavalry And before loiij,, even 

from beyond our boidei, villanous Afiidis, Mohmunds, and Eiisofzies, 
men who had spent their lives in lobbing and killin^ 0111 subjects, 01 
belonged to tribes who were, even now, under our ban, came flocking 
in, with penitence m then faces and doubly -dj ed rascality in their 
hearts, delighted to pay off old scores upon the Sepoys, whom they 
derisively styled the Kala Kaum (those niggers), to guaid us against 
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those who should have been the first to guard us, and to hunt them 
down like vermin, when they had the chance. 

The Peshawur gaiiison was now, at length, able to spare some 
men to act against the mutineers who had gathered at Murdan. On 
the evening of the day following the disarmament, a force of 300 
European infantry, 250 Irregulai cavalry, and 8 guns, under the 
command of Colonel Chute and accompanied by Nicholson as 
‘political officei,’ set out from Peshawur, and, early on the following 
morning, they arrived at their destination Seeing their appioach, 
the 55th — with the exception of some 120 men, chiefly Punjabis, who 
remained with their otficeis — fled towards the Swat fioiiticr The 
Euiopean infantry, tiled with then maich, were unable to overtake 
them , and the Iriegular cavaliy showed, by their lagging pursuit, that 
they were not prepared to act against their biethien It was a danger 
which had been long teaied, but never more than half acknowledged. 
Now, then, was the chance for Nicholson Putting himself at the 
head of a mere handful of mounted Sowars, as though he weie deter- 
mined to justify his chief’s expiession in its most literal sense, that 
he was ‘worth the wing of a rCj,iraent,’ he flung himself with ‘ tenible 
courage’ on the fljing foe, and, seeming to multiply himself many 
times over as he rode hither and thithei, laid low, with his own stal- 
wart right arm, dozens of men who, as he admitted afterwaids in 
genuine admiration, fought desperatel) Ihroughout that livelong 
day, beneath the burning heat of the sun, the pursuit continued, till 
one hundred and fifty Sepojs had fallen, no small propoition of them 
beneath Nicholson’s own hand As many more weie taken piisonci!., 
and the rest, some five hundied in number, many of them wounded, 
managed to escape over the fnendly Swat boidei. It was not until 
seven o clock in the evening that this new Homeric chieftain lode 
back to the point from which the pursuit had begun, after having 
been some twenty hours in the saddle, and having iidden some 
seventy miles without a change of horse > It was the fiist of those 
‘ Nicholsonian ’ deeds of daring which were to end only with his life 
at the capture of Delhi 

A more terrible fate awaited the five hundred Sepoys who had 
escaped Nicholson’s avenging arm. Driven out of Swat, after a 
miserable sojourn of a month, by its fanatical inhabitants, they man- 
aged to cross the Indus on in^ted skins and rafts, and, in sheer 
despair, determined to attempt to make their way through the savage 
defiles of the tremendous precipices of Kohistan to Kashmere But 
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John Becher, the Deputy Commissioner of Huzara, was on the look- 
out for their approach. He laised the wild mountain dans against 
them. With an evei -watchful enemy blocking up in front of them 
the goats’ paths by which they moved, or piessing hard upon them in 
the rear, they fought 01 stiuggled on for a weary fortnight, their diffi- 
culties and dangeis increasing at ereiy step, till at last, their money 
spent, their strength e\haustcd, then weapons, many of them, thrown 
away in the struggle for liare Iite upon the shppeiy ledges, footsoie, 
and haggard, and hungiy, the miseiable remnant, 124 m all, sur. 
rendered at discretion, and weie hanged or blown away fioni guns 
in different parts of the Hu/aia district. Their sufferings might 
have touched a heart of stone, and those who knew Becher well 
knew that, brave as he was, his heait was of the tenderest. But he 
felt, and probably with good leason, that at this eaily and most 
critical stage of the ^Mutiny, stem sc-vciity would prove the truest 
mercy in the end. ‘We are doing well,' wiitcs John Lawrence, ‘in 
every district ; Becher famously.’ 

But, though fom legimuits had been disaimed and one all but 
annihilated, all danger was not yet o\ei in the Peshawur Distiict. 
The detachments, indeed, of the mutinous 64th which had been 
relegated to the frontier forts were disarmed, without difficulty, by 
Nicholson and Chute dming the few days which followed the flight 
of the S5th from i\Iuidan But the opeiation was not completed 
a day too soon. For Ajoon Khan, a noted fiecbooter, who was 
supported by the Akhund of Swat, bad already come down to our 
frontier, and, by pie-aiiangcmcnt with the Sepoys, was on the point 
of being admitted into the foits. Moreotcr, there was the much 
greater danger which the pursuit at Muidan had foiced us to take 
into account, the general disaffection of the Iiiegular cavalry, or, at 
all events, their determination not to act against then brethren. A 
rising on their part would, it was feared, be supported by the four 
regiments which had been nominally disarmed. I say nominally 
disarmed; for in a wild counliy like Peshawui, where eiety name 
bore arms, and almost every one was a cut-thioat fiom his cradle 
onwards, weapons were always to be had for the asking, and rumour 
said that large quantities of them weie already, or were still, secreted 
in the lines. Would it be better to run the tremendous risk which 
an attempt to disarm the three cavalry regiments would involve, or 
to attempt, by extra precautions, to tide over the interval ; an interval, 
as It was then thought, not of months but of days, till the new’S of 
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the fall of Delhi should make us masters of the position? Nicholson, 
finding that e\en the camp followers of the Euioptan regiments were 
talking m the ba/aais of a Holj War, adiised delay , and where 
Nicholson adiised delaj, everyone else might be suie that there must 
be grave reason lor his doing so Urgent letteis were written by 
Nicholson himself, by Edw aides, and by Cotton, to John Lawience, 
begging him to ^end them leinfoi cements, even if, m oidei to do so, 
he should find it necessaiy to lecall tioops which were alicady on 
their way to Delhi 

It was a soie trial to Sir John Lawrence But he recognised the 
necessity and acted without hesitation He ordered B ilde w ho, 
with his splendid regiment, 700 strong, was alreadv on his inaich, to 
turn back and hold Attock He bade Hendeison send up 250 
cavalry from Kohat to Peshawui, asked Bechei to send thithei evciv 
man whom he could spue from Huzara, and he himself despatched 
220 of the police from Rawul Pindi ‘Be hive not, he wiites to 
Edwardes, ‘kept a native soldier who is worth anything here Be 
are very anxious for your safety I cannot fail to see how piecaiious 
your position may piove General Reed had just left Rawul Pindi 
to assume the ‘piovincial’ command before Delhi, and Sii John 
Lawience had authoiised his taking with him the Movable Column 
as far as Kurnal ‘ It is a force,’ he gleefully lemarks, ‘ which is alone 
sufficient to take Delhi and to keep it ’ It was a pait of this veiy 
force which he was now driven to leeall for the defence of Peshawur, 
and — to make matters woise — he was mfoimed by Reed, about the 
same time, that General Johnstone, who was then at Jullundui, 
would be appointed Brigadiei Geneial and take the command of the 
Peshawur Division which he had just vacated 

This proposal meant, as John Lawience knew too well, that 
military capacity and energy of a high kind would be supeiseded by 
incapacity and vacillation Such qualities weie dangerous enough 
anywhere, as the experience of a few days later was to piove at 
Jullundur But, at Peshawui, they would be absolutely fatal It was 
no time foi mincing matteis or foi asking himself whether he had 
any right to inteifere He had lemonstrated boldly even with Loid 
Dalhousie, m time of peace, on an appointment he had intended to 
mkke to the Commissioneihip of Peshawur and had won the day, 
and he was not likely, therefore, to be silent with Loid Canning now. 
He had taken on himself, as soon as he heard of Anson’s death, to 
suggest to the Governor General by telegraph that Patrick Grant, a 
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man ‘who knew and understood the Sepoys and had good common 
sense and knowledge of his profession,’ should be summoned from 
Madras to take the Command-in-Chief ; and now he telegraphed 
even more urgently, requesting that Cotton and not Johnstone should 
succeed to the post for which his previous services and his present 
position marked him out ‘ I am afraid,’ he wrote to Edwardes, ‘ that 
it is too heterodox an airangcment to prove acceptable.’ But Lord 
Canning felt that it was heteiodoxy and not orthodoxy which must 
save India, and he accepted the suggestion. ‘I hope,’ writes Sir 
John Lawrence to General Reed, ‘that General Johnstone will not 
be sent up here. No officer could have managed better than Briga- 
dier 'S. Cotton, and, if he is superseded, I do not know what will 
happen. I beg that Geneial Johnstone may be kept where he is, 
or, at all events, not sent up to Rawul Pindi to command this 
Division.’ 

A letter to Lord Canning, dated May 29, will, perhaps, give the 
best general view of the immediate crisis at Peshawur, and of the 
steps which Sir Jolin Lawience had already taken, or proposed to 
take, to meet it : — 

My Lord, — IVe <iie all right in the Punjab. Our only danger lies at 
Peshawur, and this is in consequence of the sympathy shown by the 
Irregular Ca\alry towards those conceined in the present disaffection. I 
have, for some time, heaid that this foice had expressed an intention not 
to act against the Regulars and this was openly shown in the affair at 
Murdan on the 26th At present, there is danger of an invasion from 
Swat, which would be joined by the disaffected regiments in the valley. 

I have done all I can to reinforce the Europeans. We staited off from 
this place evei y man we could miislci of the Police Battalion, even to 
the guard of the jail. We have left Huzara to care for itself, and ordered 
up some cavaliy from Kohat These will be in the valley in three days, 
and Wilde’s regiment of Soo 1 iflenien n ill, pi obably, be there also in ten. 
We have recalled the 24th Queen’s from the Movable Column. In the 
meantime, the European Infantiy and guns, fighting in the open, will 
beat down all opposition. The danger arises mainly from the season of 
the year and the exposure which the men must undergo. They have, 
however, a few staunch companies ol the Punjab force. Two, under 
Major Vaughan, were present in the skiimish on the h6th, and gave a 
party with the Europeans to shoot the seven men condemned to death 
on the 27th. 

I hope your lordship will accede to my proposal to give their discharge 
to such men of the Regular Native Army as may dcsiie it. At piejen^'j' 

vr\T T TVf 'M j * 
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particularly on the frontier, they are a source of difficulty and danger to 
us. We have to guard against them and hold the country. With arms 
in their hands and in organised bodies they are dangerous. Without 
arms, and turned adiift, they can do nothing. Some few may go to 
swell the insurgent body But this is of no consequence. The greater 
portion will make for their homes. At present, officers cannot discern 
the good from the bad, the discontented from the well-disposed. The 
licence to depart would act as a safety-valve under such circumstances. 
The measure would have the advantage of economy, which, at this time, 
is also a consideration. There can be no fear that we shall not be able 
to raise Native troops enough. We might raise 80,000, in the Punjab 
alone, in the next three months. The Punjabis say that God has sent 
this distuibance to give them a fair share of the Company’s employ- 
ment. I am, however, by no means an advocate for raising too many of 
this class. 


He enclosed this letter in one to Barnes, because he hoped that 
the Cis-Sutlej Commissioner might find a quicker means of trans- 
mitting it than the voyage round India. ‘Send on this letter,’ he 
said, ‘ to the Governor-General by a safe route. I hope you will act 
with vigour and firmness against all evil-doers. Now is the time to 
beat down disorder with an iron hand ’ 

It may have been observed that I have repeatedly quoted letters 
in W'hich Sir John Lawrence advocates strong measures in dealing 
with the mutineers. And I have done so purjiosely, m order that I 
may now lay all the more stress on what implies the possession of 
much rarer and more admirable qualities, and marks him out as 
pre-eminently the man to have held the reins of power at such a 
crisis — I mean his rigid sense of justice, and his determination, while 
he was for seventy, so long as severity was necessary or was likely to 
prove mercy in the end, not to allow a drop of blood to be shed in 
the O' - * luxury or wantonness of revenge. Unlike some of his 
subordiiiV.es, and unlike, it may be added without injustice, too 
many of our countrymen, at hat terrible time both in India and at 
home, he kept his head thioughout He never joined in the ciy foi 
indiscriminate vengeance, a cry which he thought to be as impolitic 
as it was un-Christian and unjust, and which was sometimes heard 
most loudly in quarters where it was least to be expected or c.xcuscd. 
He knew, as his letters show, how much there was to be said in 
extenuation of the' Sepoys’ guilt j how much the blindness of the 
authonties had contnbuted towards it ; how much was due to their 
state of blind panic, to their credulity, to their love for their religion. 
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He knew how many, with intentions the most loyal, were hurried 
away by the stream, and, like many other good men and true, who, 
happily for our fair fame, chanced, at that time, to be filling the 
most responsible situations m the countiy, he thought it alike un- 
statesmanlike and unjust, — when once the nccessaij example had 
been made,— not to draw distinctions of guilt, not to leaieaplare 
for repentance, not to put a stiict lestiaint on the wild yearning for 
revenge. In this icspcct, he desenes to be placed side by side with 
the noble-minded Gov ci noi Gcneial, w hose nick-name of ‘ Clemency,’ 
first given to him in England as a term of the bitterest repioach, 
will, through all liistoij, like that of the ‘ Cunctator ’ at Rome, form 
his highest title to the admnatioii and gratitude of Englishmen 

From the very beginning of his high official caieei lohn Lawrence 
had set his face against the lax notions of justice and of legal ev idence 
which, owing chiefly to then want of civil and legal training, pievailed 
among some of the ablest of his soldier suboidinates. Again and 
again the civil authoiities at lahoie had been diiven to oveirule 
wholesale the capital sentences, passed by honest but hastily judging 
District officers on the fiontici. On one occasion, a dozen such 
sentences for muidei weic sent up fiom Peshaviui to be ratified by 
the central authoiities at Lahoic each chaige being substantiaied 
only by the unsuppoited asscition of one single native, who, as he 
deposed, with chaiming simplicity, had had the good luck to come 
in at the exact moment and to see the deed done ' ‘Why, I would 
not hang a chinya (a bad),’ icmaikcd John Lawience, ‘on such 
evidence,’ and he stiaightwav quashed the whole Ihe same iigid 
sense of justice governed him throughout the Mutiny, and stood him 
in good stead now, when it was the fate, not of a bud, but of 120 
mutineers of the 5Sth Regiiiient, whose fate was trembling in the 
balance. There was no doubt that eveiy one of them had been 
guilty of mutiny and desertion, that they had been taken with arras 
in their hands, that in the eye of military law they deserved to die, 
and that, m the inteicsts of meicy as well as of justice, a stern ex- 
ample must be made. 

The authorities at Peshawui had alieady m.ide up their minds. 

The trial of the syth piisoneis (wiites Edwaides, on June i, to John 
Lawrence) will begin on Thuisday , and, as they may be tried in a lump 
for the chaige of ‘ Mutiny,’ they will be disposed of at once , and we pro- 
pose to make an awful and lasting example by blowing them away from 
guns befoie the whole gariison. Five can be placed befoie each gun 
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B'ld two troops of artillery will throw sixty of them into the air at once. 
A second round will finish the matter ; and, awful as such a scene will 
be, I must say my judgment appioves it The Native Army requires to- 
be appalled. They have not shrunk from appalling us. 

The next post took back the Chief Commissioner’s leply, though 
his opinion had not been asked and he had no strict right to in- 
terfere. 

In respect to the mutineers of the 5Sth‘, they were taken fighting 
us, and, so far, deserve little merej’. But, on full reflection, I m ould not 
put them all to death I do not think that i\e shall be justified in the 
eyes of the Almighty in doing so. One hundred and twenty men are a 
large number to put to death. Our object is to make an example to 
terrify otlieis I think this object would be effectually gained by dcstroj - 
ingfrom one-fouith to one-third of their number. I would select all 
those against whom anything bad could be shown — such as general bad 
character, turbulence, prominence in the disaffection or m the fight, 
disrespectful demeanour to their officers during the few days before the 
26th and the like. If these would not make up the requned number, I 
would then add to them the oldest soldiers. All these should be shot 01 
blown away, as may be deemed expedient The lest I would divide into 
batches, some to be imprisoned ten years, otheis seven, otheis five, othcis 
three. I think that a sufficient e.\ample will thus be made, and that the 
distinctions that will have been made will do good and not haim. The 
Sepoys will see that W'c punish to deter, and not for revenge , and public 
sympathy will not be on the side of the sufferers Otheiwise, men will 
fight desperately to the last, as certain they must die. 

It IS quite true that it is very inconvenient and even dangerous lia\ mg 
so many rascals in our jail, but this we cannot help. We must sufter 
the inconvenience. . . . What I have wiitten regarding the mutineeis 1= 
simply my own opinion. Their fate will rest with the officers compi ising 
the court-martial 

The next day, he recurs to the subject in still stronger terms : — 

I think the arrangement to shoot every tenth man of the deserters of 
the 51st is good and reasonable The example will piove efficacious, 
and there is nothing revengeful in the measure. But the intention o 
blowing away all the 55th seems to me horrible ; and I entreat you to use 
your influence and get Cotton to modify the decision. If one-third 01 
one-fourth were blown away, it would answer every purpose, excite equal 
terror ; and not the same horror. 


On the same day, he wrote to Cotton, direct, with equal urgency : — 
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I trust that you uill not destroy all the men of the 55th uho have been 
seized. . . . Such a wholesale slaughter u ill, I think, be cruel and have 
a bad effect. It will he tantamount to giving no quartet, and therefore 
men in similar circumstances will have no inducement to yield but rather 
to fight to the last. We should also recollect that these Sepoys might 
have committed many atiocities, vvheieas they perpetrated none. They 
did not destroy public property, and they saved the lives of their officers 
when in their power. These circumstances entitle them to consideration 
which I beg they will receive at your hands. 1 have felt vexed at seeing 
the way in which mutineeis and murderers have escaped punishment 
in other places. I am a staunch advocate for punishment, but in propor- 
tion to the offence. 

It is hardly necessary to add that remonstrances so vigorous, so 
statesmanlike, and so Christian met with the response that they 
deserved. Forty men only, instead of a hundred and twenty, and 
those the most guilty of the whole, were blown into fragments in the 
presence of the assembled garrison of Peshawur and of vast numbers 
of spectators from the sui rounding countrj'. It vv as a ghastly spectacle 
enough ; and that it was not more ghastly still, that it did not 
excite loathing and repulsion as well as awe, that it was looked 
upon as a measure of stem rctiibution rather than of indiscriminate 
revenge, was due to the man who never lost his head , who ‘never 
acted on mere impulse, and, happily for the interests of mercy, as 
well as of justice, held the chief place in the Punjab 

The energy and promptitude which had been so abundantly dis- 
played at Lahore and at Peshawur were brouglit into still stronger 
relief by the miserable contrast presented to them at Jullundur. At 
Ferozepore theie had been some bungling. But at Jullundur it is 
not too much to say that there was a display of incajiacity and neglect 
on the part of the chief military authorities, to which the history of 
the Mutiny, happily, affords few parallels. At that important canton- 
ment there were three native regiments, two of infantry and one of 
cavalry, all of them well known to be tainted. On the other hand, 
there was the 8th Queen's Regiment, supported by an adequate artil- 
lery, and by the ever active aid of the Raja of Kupurthulla, another of 
those protected Sikh chieftains who seemed determined in this, the 
hour of our need, to pay back all that they owed us. Lake, the 
Commissioner of the Division, and Johnstone, who was in command 
of the station, had happened to be absent fiom Jullundur at the time 
of the Meerut outbreak. But their places had been ably filled by 
Colonel Hartley, of the 8th Queen’s, and by Captain Farrington, the 
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Deputy jCommissionei E\erj piecaution for the protection of the 
cantonments m the station had been piompth taken A detachment 
had been sent off to secuie the fort and arsenal of Phillour, some 
twenty miles distant, and the avil tieasure had been transferred, by 
express ordei of Sii John lanience, from the caie of the Sepoys to 
that of the European soldieis ‘ Its loss,’ he said, ‘would stiengthen 
the enem}, and be leally discreditable to us ’ 

Almost the first step of Biigadier Johnstone, when he came down 
from Simla, was to order the ticasuie to be lestored to the caie ot the 
Sepo)s, and when peremptorj orders were flashed down fiom Sii 
John Lawrence and Geneial Reed to undo what had been done, it 
was alieadj too late Foi e\cn the civilians who had been most 
scandalised bj the fatuit) of the General, feaied now that to leverse 
the step would precipitate the outbreak Once and again, in Ala), 
John Lawrence had advised disaimament, and, on June 5, he tele 
graphed to Lake to uige the Brigadier to cari) it out at once 1 he 
words of the telegiam I have been unable to discovci, but his letter 
to Lake, written on tlie same da), will indicate its chaiactei — 

If we have any accident at Delhi, jou may depend on it that we sh il' 
have an outbieak among the Sepoys in the Jullundur Do ib Ihe ques 
tion, then, is Shall we wait for them to begin 01 shall we take the initia 
live’ It IS om bounden duty to take the lattci couisc, and foi you and 
me to urge it on lliigadiei Johnstone Since I began this Icltoi, 
yours of the 31st has come in and confiiins all I have wiittcn It is pei 
fectly deal that the 36th Lativc Infantry aie leady to bicik out at a 
moment’s warning Aouwill leccive my telcgiaphic measage this da\ 

I stiongly urge on Biigadiei Johnstone the expediency of disaiming all 
the Pooibea Infantiy, with the few exceptions of known loyalty which 
may exist There can be no leal difficulty in doing this All that is le- 
quiied is a little management Please show this to Geneial John- 
stone I will take the lesponsibility of disarming the Native Infantn 

There would have been little difficuLy in cai lying out the dis- 
aimament at once, for, as John Lawrence pointed out, Rothney’s 
Sikhs happened to be passing at that very time through Jullundur 
on their way to Delhi, and would have been only too delighted to 
be employed in so congenial a task But they were allowed to pass 
on The disarmament was put off from hour to hour, on this plea 
or on that, till at last, on the night of the 7th, the nsmg which had 
been foreseen and might have been prevented at any moment during 
the last three weeks, took place The Sepoys, with that curious 
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inconsistency which marked so many of their doings throughout the 
Mutiny, and which shoii s the stiong conflicting currents by which 
they were swajed, cut down some of their officers, while they care- 
fully sheltered otheis And, by midnight, the mam body of three 
whole regiments was m full maich foi Philloui, for Loodiana, and 
for Delhi. 

But, even now', it w as not too late to act For directly in their 
line of march rolled the bioad and rapid Sutlej, and while they were 
picking up another iCaiment of mutineers, the long waaering 3rd at 
Phillour, and were aftciuaids endeavouring to cioss the river, the 
pursuing force might fall upon then rear, and if they failed to cut 
them to pieces, might, at all events, prevent their going on to Delhi 
as an organised foice So, at lea^t, it seemed to the moie daring and 
adventurous spiiits in the European force at Jullundur, and so it 
must seem to every bodv now. But it was three whole hours before 
General Johnstone decided on a pursuit at all It was four more 
before he was ready to stait, and, when he did stait, there was no 
real pursuit, but only a smies of aimless and indeterminate forward 
movements and of still moie aimless and indeterminate halts. In 
fac^ while the would be puisueis were Imgeiing at Jullundur, the 
mutineers had aheadv leached Phillour, had fiaternised with the 
malcontent 3rd Regiment thcie, and were off again for the Sutlej 
And while the pursuing foicc were making mquiiies and, shameful to 
say, bivouacking at Fhilloui, the mutmLCis, by the help of a few 
oa^ boats, were laboiiously placing the iivei behind them, an ope- 
ration which took not less than thuty hours to accomplish 

But they vveie not to piss entiiely unopposed , foi the qualities 
which were so conspicuously wanting in Geneial Johnstone, weie ft) 
he found m double mcasuie m George Ricketts, a young civilian who 
was then Deputy Commissionsi at Loodiana. Hearing from T. H 
Thornton, another young civilian, of what was going on early in the 
day, Ricketts fiist took such piccautions as he could for the safety of 
the station, and then caiiving with him, under Lieutenant Itilliams, 
three companies of Sikhs who had just armed, a couple of guns, 
and a contingent fiom the Raja of Nabha, he sallied forth, hoping 
that, if he could not prev ent, he might, at least, letaid the passage ot 
the river by the Sepoys till the Jullundur force should fall upon their 
rear. He never doubted for a moment — nobody could have doubted 
— that such a force must be following close behind them. Taken 
between two fires, and with a bioad river to cut them in halves, 
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tlie destruction of the whole would have been a certainty. The road 
»as diflScult and the sand deep, and it was not till ten at night that 
he reached the ghaut and found that all but four hundred of the 
enemy had already crossed. The horses of one of his two guns 
took fright^ as it was being unlimbered, and galloped away with it to 
the enemy, and the Nabha contingent took to their heels at the first 
discharge. But the intrepid Ricketts worked the remaining gun 
himself, and with the help of the two Nabha officers, and the three 
companies of Sikhs, who also stood their ground, he managed, for 
nearly two hours, to maintain the contest against three regiments, 
and, at last, when his ammunition was expended, and when Williams 
had been shot down at his side, drew off his small remaining force 
in good order to the camp. 

It was a fine feat of arms, and well might John Lawrence, who 
had sometimes been disposed to think that Ricketts was not suffi- 
ciently at home in the work of a civilian, exclaim, ‘ I am indeed 
proud of him.’ ‘ I am highly pleased,’ he wrote to Ricketts himself, 
shortly afterwards, ‘with your energy and resolution. You did your 
best for the public service and maintained the honour of your cloth. 
... I do not tiust myself to say what I think of the manner in 
which the pursuit was conducted by Johnstone.’ And nith good 
reason, too, as the details of the miserable failure of General John- 
stone were revealed to him day after day, might he pour forth to all 
his correspondents the vials of his wrath on the incapacity of the 
General, whom it was still proposed to send to the Peshawur 
Division. 

Geneial Johnstone (he writes to Cotton) has made a nice mess at 
Jfillundur! I entreated him, fourteen days ago, to disaira his Natiie 
regiments ; then, not to allow them to have charge of his treasure ; then, 
to be, at least, ready to crush them if they mutinied. But it was of no 
use. He would have his own way, and you see the result. Had he 
followed the mutineers sharp they would have been cut up or drowned m 
the Sutlej. Now they are on their way, plundenng as they go, to join 
the mutineers at Delhi. I trust they may be too late for the fair and 
catch a Tartar. 

To Bartle Frere he writes in much the same strain : — 

We are now pretty quiet. The people are wonderfully well behaved. 
Peshawur, our volcano, quiescent. . , . But our great misfortune is the 
escape of two Native Infantry corps and half a corps of Regular Cavalry 
from Julliindur. They had the Sutlej in front of them and a body of 
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European Infantry, Irrecfular Cavalry, and si\ guns behind them The 
distance was twenty miles, and yet, by the anility of Brigadier Johnstone, 
•the mutineers escaped and ha\c gone to Delhi to add to the number of 
its defenders. I do assure you that some of our commanders are worse 
enemies than the mutineers themselves. I could sometimes almost be- 
lieve that they have been given to us for our destruction. 

In writing to Lord Canning, he naturally took the opportunity of 
clenching the question as to General Johnstone’s transference to 
Peshawur. 

General Johnstone would do nothing. He would not disarm the 
Sepoys, and he made no arrangements for punishing them. When they 
broke out, the European foice was kept on the defensive ; and when the 
mutineers bolted they weic not followed for eight hours. Even then they 
would have been caught — for they were thiity hours getting across the 
Sutlej — ^but that the General halted half-\\ ay, at a distance of twenty-five 
miles! And yet this is the officer whom it is proposed to place over 
Brigadier S. Cotton in the Peshaw iir Division ' 

It is hardly neccs'-ary to add that it was not proposed to place 
him there any longer. The four mutinous regiments swept on from 
the Sutlej to Loodiana, raised into a short-lived disturbance its mixed 
and turbulent population of C'ahul exiles and pensioners, of Kash- 
mere shawl-makers and Gotijui loLbers, plundered or burned every- 
thmgon which they could lay their hands, and then, when General 
Johnstone, •who had been actu.ill) bivouacking within earshot of 
Bicketts’s desperate cannonade, at length showed some signs of ad- 
vancing, they passed quietly on .igain towards Delhi. 

But there remained one city in the Punjab which, commanding, 
as it did, the passage of the river from Lahore and the only good 
road whereby his province could still hold communication with the 
outer world, gave Sir John Lawrence the deepest anxiety. Would 
the authorities at Mooltan, a city infinitely more important than 
JuUundur, and only les.s important than Lahore and Peshawur them- 
sdves, foUow the example set by the almost criminal incapacity of 
the officer in command at the one, or would they emulate the vigour 
and promptitude of both the civil and military authoiities at the 
other? This was the pre^slng question, and the answer to it was 
pJain, if the Chief Commissioner could have his way. He had done 
everything in his power to save JuUundur. But the irresolution or 
obstinatgr of Johnstone had been too strong for him. Would he be 
more successful here? IVouId Colonel Hicks, the chief military 
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authority at Mooltan, be willing to distiust, to disaim, or to crush 
the malcontent Sepojs, and would he ha\e the power, even if he 
had the wilP 

Sir John Lawrence thought not. He was convinced that there 
was only one man in the station who would be able to carry out so 
difficult and dangerous an opeiation, when the odds weic so hcaw 
against him. General Gowan had just written to the Chief Com- 
missionei to announce his assumption of the chief militaij command 
in the Punjab, which had been vacated by General Reed I ike his 
predecessor. General Gowan seems to have had no verj maiked 
ability, or foice of will himself But he had the next best thing to 
It, a willingness to appreciate those qualities m another, and Sir John 
Lawrence replied bv a telegiani uiging, m the stiongest teims, an 
immediate disaimament of the tioops at hlooltm, and begging, as \ 
personal favoui, that Crawfoid Chambeilain, who was in command 
of the ist Iireguku Cavalry, might be selected foi the duty 

Besides Chamberlain’s own regiment, which consisted of Hindu 
stanis, whom, to the bcjt of his belief, he could tiust, thcie wcic two 
Native Infantrv regiments, one of which was cert unit, the othei 
probably, tainted Ihe othei auxiliaiies weie Punjabis, but with 
many Hindustanis amongst them Ihc only Euiopeans weie a 
handful^of foity artilleiymen But a Bombay regiment was cxpei ted 
to arrive in a few days fiom Scindc, and then presence would make 
the disaimament moie feasible Most men would have been dis 
posed to wait But Sir John I,awience saw that time was everything, 
that the news of the Jullundm mutiny which had just 1 cached him 
would be at Mooltan 111 a couple of davs at the latest, and it woukl 
then be too late His instructions weie theiefore peieinptory Ihe 
risk was to be lun at once, and, on the morning of June 9, just befoie 
the news from Jullundur reached the station, the two Infantry icgi 
ments were disarmed, without a drop of blood being shed, by the 
consummate skill and couiage ot the man whom Sir John had selected 
The well-disijosed citizens of Mooltan were able, once again, to 
breathe fietly, and the remfoi cements, which Frere was already 
sending thither, were enabled, as they arrived, to move on, 01 to 
enable others to move on, to points where the danger was more 
urgent than even at Mooltan. 

I have to thank you very heartily (wiote John Lawrence to Crawford 
Chambeilain), foi the admiiable manner m which you disarmed the 62nd 
and 69th Native Infantry. It was, I assuie you, most delightful news 
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bearing that it had been done It was a most ticklish thing, considering 
that It had to be effected entirely by native troops. I shall not fail to 
bring It to the special notice of Government. It would have proved a 
great calamity had our communications with Bombay been intercepted* 
1 beg you will thank your on n and the tw o Punjab corps for their good 
conduct. 

Disarmament in fact was now, m spite of the generous scruples 
of some of the military authontics to be, as far as possible, the order 
of the day throughout the Pi-njab Sir John Lawrence placed his 
views on the subject before General Gowan in his first letter thus : — 

If Delhi fall at once, all w ill go w ell. But should much delay occur, or, 
still worse, should anj’ misfortune happen, w e must be prepared for squalls. 
I do not myself think that a single Poorbea regiment will remain faith- 
ful, and, in that case, I consider that we should disarm every one of them, 
where we have the means , that is, where European regiments are pre- 
sent By doing this, w e shall be in a position to maintain ourselves and 
hold the countiy. At present, w ith the Regular Infantry in their sullen 
mind, we are like a strong sw immer struggling in a troublous sea with a 
man clinging round his neck and trj mg to drag him dow n. 

If we wait until w e are attacked w c shackle ourselves, and enable our 
enemy to watch his ow n opportunity for attack. Such a policy must 
prove fatal. 

I have written this minute account of the first few weeks of the 
Mutiny to little purpose, if I hate failed to bring out the general 
impression of Sir John Lawrence’s policy which has forced itself upon 
my own mind throughout. It was a policy almost Hannibalian, 
almost Napoleonic in its bold and vigorous advance, in Us uncom- 
promising front, in its wide sweep of view; almost Fabian in Us 
prudence, in its self-restraint, in us moral courage. ‘ Push on,' was 
the policy he urged on the lingerers at Umballa, and the malingerers 
atMeemt. ‘ Disarm,' was his policy for Peshawur, for Jullundur, for 
Mooltan, wherever, in fact, mutinous dispositions seemed likely to 
pass into mutinous acts. ‘ Punishment prompt and vigorous,’ was 
his policy wherever it seemed necessarj' as an example. But he 
never ceased to urge on all within the sphere of his influence that 
discrimination, and precaution, and prevention could do more than 
any amount of vindictive measures. 

When the news of the maasacre perpetrated by the insurgents 
from Delhi at Sirsa and Hissar reached him, what was the moral he 
drew from it? ‘These sad eient"^. he says, ‘might, in my opinion. 
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have been prevented by a small party moving from Meerut towards 
Delhi, which would have confined the mutineers to that place. The 
inactivity of the Meerut force for so long a period is as unaccountable 
as it is lamentable.’ IVhen, at last, an advance from Meerut did 
take place, and he heard of General Wilson’s victory on the Hindun, 
what was the moral he drew again ? ‘ This success,’ he writes, ‘ of a 

small party of Europeans proves what might have been done had 
more energetic measures been adopted at the outset. I am hopeful 
that his success may induce a more rapid advance.’ ' ‘ Push on, push 

on ! ’ was still his cry. 

How complete was the success of his disarmament policy at 
Peshawur and Mooltan, where he was warmly supported by the 
military authorities. General Cotton and General Gowan, I have 
already shown. That it would have been equally complete at Jul- 
lundur is clear had he been able to command as well as to advise ; 
had Government, that is to say, given him the ‘ full powers ’ for vvhich 
he asked, and so enabled him to get rid of the incompetent, and 
bring ability and vigour, at all hazards, to the front 

Nor was he less anxious to save the innocent, to put the well- 
disposed beyond the reach of temptation, to ease the position of 
those who, trustworthy themselves, were nevertheless obliged, for the 
time, to suffer with the guilty. In this spirit, he wrote to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Umballa advising him to summon all the men of 
the Irregular Qavalry who were on furlough at the time of the outbieak, 
and would therefore be liable to be carried away by it, to Meei ut and 
enrol them there under competent officers. It was a step which if it 
had been taken at once, w'ould, peradventure, have saved many 
well-meaning men from their own vveakness, and have prevented one 
of Hodson’s darkest deeds 

It was in the same spirit that he wrote to Lord Canning, as I have 
already shown, suggesting what might well have proved a maste' 
stroke of policy, that any Sepoys who desired it should be allowed to 
take their discharge. The evil-disposed, he thought, would avail 


* I owe these and some other extiacts from the official despatches of Sir John 
Lawrence to the kindness of Sir Robert Egerton, the late Lieutenant-Governoi 
of the Punjab, and to Mr. Arthur Brandreth, who will be frequently mentioned 
hereafter in this biography, and has taken the trouble, in the midst of his other 
work in India, of ropjing them out for me. The demi-official letters on which 
my narrative is mainly founded, and which are much more valuable for the pur- 
pose I have in view, as having been written on the spur of the moment, and 
showing the inner character of the man, are all in my possession. 
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themselves of the permission and become po\verIes> thcioby, while 
the good would remain and become doubly serMcoahlo. It was in 
the samespirit, once more, that he .'.d\ sed General Coibett at Lahore, 
and General Cotton at Peshawur. rc give back their arms to such 
Sikh or Punjabi Mohammed.ins i.r Hill-men. as had behaved well, 
to separate them from their Hiadusmni comr.ides .ind .illow them, 
once again, to do dutj-. ‘I su^c.s: this.' he s.n.-. • first, because I 
that they have no sym .t:'.- ■ with their rooibe.t comrades 
and have already e.vpressed the.r •• ...ing:-ie5s to do theii duty. I 
know also from the testimony cf t e officers of the 55th Native 
In&ntty that the men of these races ;n that re;,amcnt. to the number 
of one hundred, offered to stand bv their officers and fight the rest 
of the regiment.’ This impormnt :r.cr.sare was carried out throughout 
his provmce, and the nucleus of n. v and valuable Sikh corps was 
thus obtained. One hundred St’-c’.t' who had thus been separated 
from their companions, by Sir Juhrx’s order, the day before the dis- 
armament at Jhelum, did stand bv t’ eir officers on the d.ty of trial 
and fought splendidly. It would ba difficult to say how many 
innocent men were saved by th ? st. .be of policy, which was all his 
own, from mutiny and massacre 

Finally, finding that the Cocimaitder-m-Chief neglected to issue 
any general proclamation which wa> '.alculated to recall tlie wavering 
to their allegiance and to remind th.' 1 of our real power, he himself 
drew up a well-timed mamfvsto on J . ne i, which was posted and 
circulated at all the stations of lii> : ■ ince. 

Sepoys, — You will have heard that .-any Sepoys and Sowars of the 
Bengal army have proved faithless to tb^ir salt at Meerut, at Delhi, and 
Feiozepoie. Many at the latter place rave been already punished. An 
army is assembled and is now close to Delhi, prepared to punish the 
matineeisand insurgents who have cnl c-;ted there 

Sepoy^— 1 warn and advise you to prove faithful to your salt ; faith- 
ful to the Government who have giv en ) our forefathers and you service 
for thelast hundred years; faithful to th Government who, both in can- 
tonments and in the field, have beencaieful of your welfare and interests, 
a^ who, in your old age, have given you the means of living conifort- 
a yin your homes. Those who have studied history know well that no 
army has ever been more kindly treated than that of India. 

ose regiments which now remain faithful will receive the rewards 
ue to their constancy ; those soldiers wlio fall away now will lose their 
^^eforwer! It will be too late to l.ament hereafter when the time 

passed by Now is the onnoi tim »rv of nrovin<T vmir lo\ nnH crnnrl 
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faith. The British Government will never want for native soldiers 
a month, it might raise 50,000 in the Punjab alone. If the ‘Poorbe 
Sepoy neglects the present day, it will never return. 'Ihere is am] 
force in the Punjab to crush all mutineers. 

The chiefs and people are loyal and obedient, and the latter only lo 
to take j our place in the army. All will unite to ccush you. Moreov 
the Sepoy can hat e no conception of the power of England. AIvea< 
fiom cveiy qu.artcr, English soldiers are pouring into India. 

You know well enough that the British Government have neveimtl 
fered with youriehgion. Those who tell you the contrarj’ say itforUi' 
oivii base purposes. 'I'he Hindu temple and the Jlohammedan most] 
have both been respected by the English Government. It was butt 
other day that the Jumma mosque at Lahore, v\ hich had cost lacs 
rupees, and vvliich the Sikhs had converted into a magazine, was restoi 
to the Mohammedans. 

.Scpojs, — My advice is that you obey your olbcers. Seize all thi 
who among yourselves endeavour to mislead you. Let not a few bad if 
be the cause of your disgrace. If you have the will, you can e^ily 
this, and Government will consider it a test of your fidelity. Provei 
your conduct that the loyalty of the Sepoy of Hindustan has not degej 
rated from that of his ancestors. 

John Lawrexci:, i 

Chief Commissioned 
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